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PREFACE. 


++ — 


THIS TRANSLATION of Dr. ZELLER’s ‘ Plato und die iiltere 
Akademie —Section 2, Part 2, Vol. II. of his ‘ Philoso- 
phie der Griechen '—has been made from the third and 
enlarged edition of that work, an earlier portion of 
which (‘Sokrates und die Sokratiker’ ) has already ap- 
peared in English in the translation of Dr. REICHEL. 


The text has been translated by Miss ALLEYNE, who 
desires to express her grateful acknowledgments to 
Dr. ZELLER for his courteous approval of the under- 
taking. For the notes, and for the revision of the 
whole, Mr. GoopwIin is responsible. 


The references in the notes require some explana- 
tion: Simple figures, with or without supra or infra, 
indicate the pages and notes of the English translation. 
Vol. I. means the first (German) volume of the ‘ Philo- 
sophie der Griechen,’ and Part I. the Erste Abtheilung 
of the second volume. 


Of the value of Dr. ZELLER’s work in the original, it 
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is unnecessary tospeak. Professor JOWETT has recently 
borne ample and honourable testimony to it in the 
preface to the second edition of his Plato. It is hoped 
that the present translation may be of use to some 
students of Plato who are perhaps less familiar with 
German than Greek. 
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CHAPTER IL 


PLATO'S LIFE. 


THERE is hardly another philosopher of antiquity with 
whose life we are so intimately acquainted as with 
Plato's; yet even in his case, tradition is often uncer- 


tain and still more often incomplete.! 


1 According to Simplicius, Phys. 
268 a.m. Schol. 427 a. 15. e 
Celo, & b. 16 sq. 41 b. 1 8q. 
Karst. (Schol. 470 a. 27, where, 
instead of Karsten’s reading Bly, 
should be read Biov, 474 a. 12.) 
Nenocrates had already written 
Tepl rou WiAdrwvos Biov. Whether 
this means a special work or 
merely an incidental notice in 
connection with some other dis- 
quisition must remain undecided. 
‘Seinhart, Plato’s Leben, 8. 260 sq. 
adopts the latter supposition on 
account of Diogenes’ silence as to 
any such work.) Speusippus apud 
Diogenem, iv. 5. Apuleius de Dog- 
mate Platonis i. mentions an éyxw- 
ior 1 Adwvos (which must be iden- 
tical with the wepldecrvov IIAdrwros 
ap. Diog. ili. 2, unless wo suppose 
with Hermann and Steinhart, that 
the titles of the writings of Speu- 
Sippus and Clearchus are confused: 
kee respectively Plat. 97, 45, loc. 
cit. 7, 260). Finally we know of a 
treatise of Plato’s scholar Hermo- 


St 


Born some years 


dorus, which gave information both 
about his life and his philosophy, 
and likewise of a work of Philippus 
of Opus repl IAdrwvos (see Diog. ii. 
106, iii. 6. Dercyllides ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b. 56 b. Vol. Hercul. 
Coll. Alt. i. 162 sqq. Col. 6; cf. my 
Diatribe de Hermodoro, Marb. 
1859, p. 18 sq. and for the latter 
Suidas 8. v. dcAdcogos). But from 
these most ancient sources wo 
have only a few notices preserved 
to us. Later writers, tho greater 
part of whom are known to us 
only from Diogenes, are of very 
unequal valuo (a review of them 
is to be found in Steinhart, loc. cit. 
13 sqq.); Diogenes himeelf is to 
be relied on only so far as he 
indicates his authorities ; and this 
is equally true of the IpoAdcyéueva 
(in Hermann’s edition of Plato, vi. 
196 sqq.) and of the short bio- 
graphics of Olympiodorus and the 
anonymous writer who for the 
most part simply copies these. Of 
the Platonic letters the 7th is the 
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after the commencement of the Peloponnesian war,? 


most important for the history of 
Plato’s hfe; still, it cannot be ac- 
cepted as genuine, nor does it 
merit the unlimited confidence 
placed in it by Grote (Plato, i. 113 
8qq.), who is actuated not so much 
by the interest of a true historian 
as by that of an advocate. The 
remaining Platonic letters are quite 
worthless as historical evidence. 
On the other hand, Plato’s genuine 
writings give but very few points 
from which we can derive any 
knowledge of his life. The minor 
accredited accounts are false and 
not seldom self-contradictory. The 
more recent literature bearing on 
Plato’s life is given by Ucberweg, 
Hist. of Phil. i. § 39, Steinhart, 
loc. cit. 28 sq. 

2A tradition in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, ili, 3, says that he was born 
at gina, in which island his 
father had received an allotment 
on its occupation by an Athenian 
colony, about 430 B.c. This state- 
ment is doubtful in itself, and is 
rendered more so by the obvious 
falsity of the succeeding statement, 
that he only returned to Athens 
after the Spartan expulsion of the 
colonists, B.c. 404. The date of 
Plato’s birth is uncertain. Apol- 
lodorus, according to Diog. iii. 2 8q., 
assigned it to the 88th Olympiad 
(i.e. Olympiad 88, i.), B.c. 427, on 
the 7th of Thargelion (May 21) 
(on the reduction to our months cf, 
Ueberweg, Exam. of the Platonic 
Writings—Steinhart, loc. cit. 284); 
and this, according to Plutarch, 
Queestiones Convivales 8, 1, 1, 1, 
2, 1, and Apuleius, De Dogm. 
Plat. 1, was really kept as his 
birthday. With this Hermodorus 
(ap. Diog. G) agrees, when he says 
that Plato was 28 years old when 


a 


he went to Megara, t.e. directly 
after Socrates’ death, vide p. 14, 26, 
supra. On the other hand, Athen- 
teus, v. 217 a. says that he was born 
in the archonship of Apollodorus, 
Ol]. 87, 3 (B.c. 429), and with this 
we may connect Diogenes’ state- 
ment, loc. cit., that the year of 
Plato’s birth was that of Pericles’ 
death, if (as Hermann, History 
and System of the Platonic Phi- 
losophy, i. 85, a 9, points pa we 
assume that Diogenes follows 
Roman reckoning. Pericles died 
two and a half years after the 
cutbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, in the autumn of B.c. 429 
(Ol. 87, 4), in the archonship of 
Epameinon. The statement in 
the pseudo-Plutarch (Vita Isocra- 
tis 2, p. 836), that Isocrates was 
seven years older than Plaio, 
points to the same date. Isocrates 
was born Ol. 86, 1 (436 B.c.) ; vide 
loc. cit. and Diog. iii. 2; Dionysius, 
Judicium de Isocrate, init. Di- 
ogenes himself, in assigning Plato’s 
birth to the archonship of Epamei- 
non, and accordingly making him 
only six years younger than Iso- 
crates, is going on a false reckon- 
ing, exclusive of the year of 
Pericles’ death. It may be ob- 
served that Diogenes, or our pre- 
sent text of him, has éw’ ’Apecvloy 
instead of éx’ ’"Ezayelvwvos ; and in 
connection with this is the assertion 
of the Hpoteyéueva rijs TAdrwvos 
pirovodlas, C. 2 (Plato, ed. Herm. 
vi. 197. Diog. Laert. ed. Cobet, 
appendix, p. 6), that Plato was 
born while Pericles was still alive, 
in the archonship of Ameinias, 
Ol. 88. ‘This introduces mere 
confusion; and Eusebius, in his 
Chronicon, followed by the Paschal 
Chronicle, in dating his birth OL 
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the son of an ancient aristocratic house,’ favoured 


89 i., has only given an instance 
of his own carelessness. 

As to the year of Plato’s death, 
tradition is more consistent. Apol- 
lodorus apud Diog. v. 9, Dionysius 
Halicarnassiensis Ad Ammeum, 5, 
and Atheneeus v. 217 b, agree in 
assigning it to the archonship of 
Theophilus, Ol. 108, i. The ac- 
counts of his ge, however, again 
present a great discrepancy. Her- 
mippas apud Diog. iii. 2 (with 
whom are Lucian, Macrobii 20, 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei viii. 11, 
Censorinus, De Die Natali, 15, 1, 
and the Prolegomena C. 6) says he 
was 81. Seneca states even more 
definitely (epistle 58, 31), that he 
died on bis 82nd birthday ; and it 
seems only an inexact expression 
of Cicero's ae Senectute, 5, 13) 
that he died writing in his 81st 
year, with which we may compare 
what Dionysius says (De Compo- 
sitione Verboram, p. 208), that he 
had been constantly polishing his 
works up to his 80th year. 

On the other hand, Athenzeus 
loc. cit., and Valerius Maximus 
vill. 7, 3, make him 82; Neanthes 
apud Diog. loc. cit., 84. This 
statement is highly improbable, as 
it would compel us to put back 
the birth of the philosopher to 
431 or 432 s.c. However, the 
statement which allows him to 
attain 81 ae would very well 
agree with the sopposition that 
he was born s.c. 429, and died 
B.c. 348. But even if he was 
born s.c. 427 and died a short 
time after completing his 80th 
year, in one case his death falls 
under the archonship of The- 

ilas, in the other case in 
his ist year. For this determi- 
Ration of the date we have the 


authority not only of the careful 
chronologist Apollodora but also 
that of Hermodorus, who, as a 
personal pupil of Plato, more than 
all other witnesses has the pre- 
sumption on his side of being well 
informed on this point. (The 
opinions against his trustworthi- 
ness will be tested pp. 14, 26, note.) 
He may therefore be depended 
upon for the chronology of his 
own times (I here retract the 
opinion I formerly shared with 
earlier writers), and the most 
probable supposition is that Plato 
was born B.c. 427, and died 347 
B.c., perhaps shortly before the 
middle of the year. This con- 
clusion is favonored, apie others, 
by Grote, Plato i. 114; Ueberweg, 

ist. of Phil. i. § 39; Examina- 
tion of Plato’s writings, 113; and 
Steinhart loc. cit. 37, without ab- 
solutely rejecting the date 428 s.c. 
for his birth. ‘T’o the latter sup- 

sition is of course opposed the 
act that Plato, if bis birthday 
actually fell on the 7th of Thar- 
gelion and consequently earlier 
than Socrates’ death, had already 
attained his 29th year at the 
time of the flight to Megara, 
and could not rightly be said by 
Hermodorns to have been only 
28. That Plato’s nominal birth- 
day might very possibly belong to 
the mythic traits of his Apolline 
character (as O. Miiller, The Dori- 
ans, 1. 330, conjectures ; cf. Leutsch 
ap. Hermann, Plato 85 A. 7; Stein- 
hart loc. cit. 39 sq.) has been 
alrendy remarked p. 43. The 
whole question is specially treated 
by Corsini De die Natali Platonis 
(in Gorius’ Symbola Literaria vi. 
97 sqq.) Cf. Fasti Attici 111. 229 sq. 

2 His father Aristo, according 
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also by wealth,‘ no less than birth, he must have found 
in his education and surroundings abundant intellect- 


to Plutarch, De Amore Prolis 4, 
p. 496, died before Plato reached 
mavhood. Beyond this, we know 
nothing of him; and of the grand- 
father, Aristocles, we only know 
that Plato himself bore his name, 
until it was superseded by the nick- 
name TlAdrwy given him by his 

ymonastic master on account of 
Fis powerful build. Cf. Alexander 
and Neanthes apud Diog. ili. 4— 
transcribed by Olympiodorus, Vita 
Platonis 2, and the Prolegomena, 
c. 1—Seneca, ep. 58, 30; Sextus 
Empiricus adversus Mathematicos 
1, 258; Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 1, 
&c. ‘Thrasylus, however, apud 
Diog. 1, and after him Apuleius, 
loc. cit., notice his father as a de- 
scendant of Codrus: Olympiodorus, 
c. 1, says, of Solon; but this is 
obviously an oversight. His mother, 
Perictione, as she is called by the 
great majority of the biographers 
—while a few are said (Diog. 1) 
to have substituted Potone, the 
name of his sister, Speusippus’ 
mother (vide Diog. iii. 4, iv. 1)— 
was a sister of Charmides (vide 
supra, p. 106, 1), and cousin of 
Cnitias, deriving her descent from 
Dropides, a friend and kinsman of 
Solon’s, and through him from 
Neleus, the ancestor of the last 
kings of Attica, vide Diog. 1, who, 
however, wrongly makes Dropides 
Solon’s brother. (In this he is 
followed by several writers, and 
is partly misunderstood by Olym- 
piodorus, c. 1, and the Prolego- 
mena, c. 1.) See also Apuleius, 
Dogm. Plat., init.; Plato, Char- 
mides, 155 A, 157 E; Timeus 20 
D, and Ast, Life and Writings 
of Plato, 16 8q., together with 


Hermann, Plato 23 sq., 93, and 
Martin, Etudes sur le Timée, 1, 
246. On the further question as 
to Plato’s brothers, and their re- 
lation to the Glaucon and Adeiman- 
tus of the Republic, and Parmeni- 
des, vide on one side Hermann, 
Aligemeine Schulzeitung for 1831, 
PR 653 ; his Plato, 24, 94; and his 

isputatio de Reipublice Platonis 
tempore (Marburg, 1839), forming 
part of the Vindicis Platonice ; 
and Steinhart, Works of Plato, 5, 
48 sq.: on the other, Bickh’s Ber- 
lin Lectures for the summer of 
1839; Munk, Die Natiirliche Ord- 
nung der Platonischen Schriften, 
page 63 seqq., 264 sq., (his argu- 
ments and conjectures are of very 
unequal merit). Susemibl, Gene- 
tische Entwicklung der Platonis- 
chen Philosophie 2,76 sqq. The 
former authorities recognise, both 
in the Republic and the Parmeni- 
des, two older relations of Plato's, 
his mother’s brothers, who are as 
little known to us as their father 
Aristo. ‘The latter, following Plu- 
tarch and others, see in these 
characters Plato’s own brothers. 
On the grounds given in the 
Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 
1873, Hist. Phil. Kl. S. 86, the 
latter supposition alone seems to 
me to be tenable. Whether in 
Repub. II, 368, A. Plato’s father 
is mentioned as still living at 
the supposed time of this dialogue 
(403 3B.c.) cannot be made out 
with certainty; according to Apol. 
34 A, 38 B, we must suppose that 
he did not live to see the trial 
of Socrates. Cf. Plut. de Amore 
Prolis 4, 8.496. Antiphon, a half- 
brotker of Plato, and the son of 
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ual food; and even without the express testimony of 
history,’ we might conclude that he profited by these 


Pyrilampes, appears in the intro- 
duction of the Parmenides, and 
(128 B) appears to be younger than 
the sons of Aristo (that this Anti- 
phon was Plato’s half-brother, and 
not an older relation, has been 
shown by Boickh loc. cit.). How- 
ever, the legends of Plato’s Apolline 
descent caunot be appealed to as 
evidence that he was the first child 
of his mother (vide supra, pp. 44, 
111): according to Plato’s Apolo 

34 A. Adeimantus appears to 


r. 
‘ The later writers certainly re- 
present Plato as a comparatively 
poor man: ¢g. Gellius, Noctes 
Atticw iii. 17, 1 (according to 
tradition he was tenui admodum 
rary familiari); Damascius, Vita 
idori 158; wévns yap fp 
IAdrwr ; repeated by Suidas, voce 
i\drwr, and Apuleius, Dogm. 
Plat. 4. The story in Plutarch, 
Solon c. 2 fin., of his getting the 
means to travel by selling oil in 
pt, ints the same way. 
ian, Varie Historie 3, 27, says 
that he had heard a tale (which he 
doubts, in this place, though in 
5. 9 he repeats the like about 
Aristotle without hesitation) of 
Plato’s having once been ready, 
under pressure of poverty, to serve 
as a mercenary soldier, when 
Socrates dissuaded him. Cf. Her- 
mann, Plato 77 sq., 98, 122. All 
these accounts, however, were no 
doubt invented by ascetic admirers 
or opponents of the philosopher 
in later times. Plato’s whole 
family belongs to the aristocratic 
party, who were generally the 
great land-holders; his uncle Char- 
mides had been rich, and was 


only reduced to necessity by the 
Peloponnesian war (Xenophodi, 
Symposium 4, 29 sqq.; Memora- 
bilia iii, 6, 14), but that Plato’s 
parents were not involved in this 
calamity, we may see from the 
Memorabilia, loc. cit., where So- 
crates advises Glaucon, before he 
aims at the care of the whole state, 
to undertake that of an individual ; 
for instance, of his uncle, who 
really needed it. Had his father 
and mother been poor, the example 
lay nearer to hand. Apart from 
this, none but the son of a rich 
family could have entertained the 
notion of pressing forward, before 
his twentieth year, to the leader- 
ship of public affairs. Again, 
Plato names himself (Apol. 
38 B) as®one of the four who 
offered to bail Socrates for 30 
mine; so that he must have been 
a solvent person, éyyunrhs dgcé- 
xpews. His journeys, too, are evi- 
dence of his being well off; for the 
tale about the oil-selling does not 
look much like the philosopher 
who despised trade; if trua at all, 
it can only mean that he took some 
of his own produce with him to 
Egypt instead of ready money. 
Finally, even though his choregia 
Plutarch, Aristides 1, Dion 17; 
iog. 3) as a freewill service, the 
cost of which was borne by Dion, 
be no proof of wealth, and the 
urchase of the writings of Philo- 
aus (vide subter), involving great 
expense, be not quite well authen- 
ticated, or may have been effected 
with other people’s money, we stil 
have sufficient evidence of his 
having been a man of some means, 
not only in his will, (in Diogenes 
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advantages to the fullest expansion of his brilliant 
genius. Among the few further particulars that have 
descended to us respecting his earlier years,® our atten- 


41 9q.), but also in what is told of 
his way of life and domestic 
management; vide Diog. 6, 25 aq. 
Hieronymus adversus Jovinianum 
2, 203, ed. Martianay, certainly 
establishes nothing. 

® Apuleius, dogm. Plat. 2: nam 
Speusippus domesticis instructus 
documentis pueri ejus acre in per- 
cipiendo ingenium et admirande 
verecundis indolem laudat: et 
pubescentis primitias labore atque 
amore studendi imbutas refert: et 
in viro harum incrementa virtutum 
et ceterarum testatur. Cf. Her- 
mann, Plato 97. 

6 To these belong specially the 
tales about his early education and 
teachers. Reading and writing he 
is said to have learnt® from the 
Dionysius who is immortalized in 
the Anteraste, gymnastic from 
Aristo of Argos, who brought him 
on so well that he entered the 
Isthmian games as a_ wrestler. 

For his gymnastic, cf. after 

icwarchus, Diogenes 4; Servius 
on /Eneid 6, 668; Apul. c. 23 
Olympiod, c. 2; Prolegomena, c. 2. 
Apuleius and Porphyry apud 
Cyrillum contra Julianum, 208 D, 
make him enter at the Pythian 
games as well; the Prolegomena 
remove the victory to the Isthmian 
and Olympic contests.) Music he 
learned under Draco, a pupil of 
Damon, and Metellus of Agrigen- 
tum (Plutarch, De Musica 17, 1; 
Olymp. and Proleg., loc. cit.; cf. 
Hermann, p. 99). How much of 
these accounts is historical cannot 
be determined, and is a matter of 
comparative indifference. That he 
repeatedly appeared and was vic- 


torious in public contests is cer- 
tainly not trne; whether he even 
entered at the Isthmia may be 
doubted, for after his acquaintance 
with Socrates had begun he hardly 
ever took part in athletic struggles, 
and previous to that he was too 
young. (Hermann, p. 100, con- 
Jectures that the origin of the 
story may be traced in the Crito, 
52 B.) e name of his writing 
master is probably derived from 
the Anterastee; and, similarly, the 
story in Diog. 5 (Apul. loc. cit.; 
Olymp. 2; legg. 3), to the 
effect that he enjoyed : instruction 
from artists, and thence acquired 
the knowledge of colour shown in 
the Timzus, may be merely an ar- 
bitrary assumption based on that 
dinlogue. The strange assertion 
of Aristoxenus apud Diog. 8 (ef. 
Elian V. H. 7. 14), that he took 
part in three campaigns, not only 
to Corinth (Olympiad 96), but to 
Delium (Ol. 89, 1), and Tanagra 
(Ol. 88, 3), and at Delium obtained 
the prize for valour, is doubtless 
modelled on the three campaigns of 
Socrates (vide eupra, p. 50), whose 
words with reference to them (Apol. 
28, D.) are put into Plato's mouth 
in Diogenes 24. 

What we know of the state of 
Athens towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war would certainly 
lead us to conclude that he must 
have seen some military service, 
and perhaps he also took part in 
that action at Megara (409 B.c., 
Diodorus xiii. 65), in which, ac- 
cording to his own statement in 
Rep. 1. 368 A., his brother dis- 
tinguished himself. 
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tion 1s principally drawn to three points, important in 
their influence on his mental development. 

Of these we may notice first the general condi- 
tion of his country, and the political position of his 
family. 

Plato’s youth coincided with that unhappy period 
succeeding the Sicilian defeat when all the faults of 
the previous Athenian government were so terribly 
avenged, all the disadvantages of unlimited democracy 
so nakedly exposed, all the pernicious results of the 
self-seeking ethics and sophistical culture of the time 
so unreservedly displayed. He himself belonged to a 
social class and to a family which regarded the exist- 
ing constitution with undisguised, and not always 
groundless discontent. Several of his nearest relations 
were among the spokesmen of the aristocratic party.’ 
But when that party had itself been raised to power 
by the common enemy, on the ruins of Athenian great- 
ness, it so misused its strength that the eyes of its 
blindest adherents were inevitably opened. It is easy 
to see how a noble, high-minded youth, in the midst of 
such experiences and influences, might be disgusted, 
not only with democracy, but with existing State sys- 
tems in general, and take refuge in political Utopias, 
which would further tend to draw off his mind from 
the actual towards the ideal. 

Again, there were other circumstances simulta- 
neously working in the same direction. We know 
that Plato in his youth occupied himself with poetical 


7 Critias, as is well known; Memorab. 111, 7, 1, 3; Hellenica | 
Charmides, acording to Xenophonc, ii. 4, 19. 
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Socrates, turned his attention to philosophy, and 
through Cratylus the Heraclitean™ had become ac- 
quainted with a doctrine which, in combination with 
other elements, essentially contributed to his later 
system. 15 

All these influences, however, appear as of little 
importance by the side of Plato’s acquaintance with 
Socrates. We cannot, of course, say what direction his 
mind might have taken without this teacher, but the 
question may well remain unanswered. We know 
enough to prove from all historical traces that the 
deepest, most lasting, most decisive impression was 
produced by the philosophic reformer on his congenial 
disciple. Plato himself is said to have esteemed it as 
the highest of Fortune’s favours, that he should have 
been born in the lifetime of Socrates,!* and later tradi- 
tion has adorned with a significant myth” the first 


13 Vide Part 1, p. 601 sq. the Hermogenes of which (vide 


3 Aristotle, Metaphysics 1, 6, 
init., dx véou re yap curhOns yevdue- 
vos wpwroy KparvAy xai rais‘Hpa- 
crecrelars Sédfats, ws adwdyrwr Tay 
alcOnray del pebvrwr, kal émtorhuns 
wepl adrOy ox obons, Taira uev xal 
Screpoy ovrus UrédaBer. Lwxpdrous 
8 wepl pdr ra 70d Tpayuarevoue- 
pou, &c.; éxeivowy dwodetduevos, &c, 
Diog. 6, Olymp. 4, and Proleg. 4 
date the acquaintance with Cratylus 
after Socrates’ death ; but, in face 
of Aristotle’s express testimony, we 
can, of course, attach no weight to 
this. Diogenes also mentions, in 
connection with Cratylus, the Par- 
menidean Hermogenes(who appears 
in the Prolegomena as Hermippus); 
but this is merely an arbitrary in- 
ference from the dialogue Cratylus; 


Cratyl. 384 A, 391 C.) is certainly 
the well-known disciple of Socrates, 
iene supra 166, note 1). Similarly 

om the Parmenides is derived the 
assertion (Anonymus apud Pho- 
tium, Cod. 249, p. 439 a.), that 
Zeno and Parmenides instructed 
Plato in logic. 

14 Compare the expression in 
Plutarch, Marius 46; Lactantius, 
Institutiones Divine 3, 19; though 
its genuineness may be doubted, as 
we have the same put into the 
mouth of Socrates, or even Thales, 
ap. Diog. 1, 33. 

15 Pausanias, 1, 30, 3; Diog. 5; 
Olymp. 4; Proleg. 1; Apul. dogm. 
Plat. 1; Socrates is said to have 
dreamt that a swan, the bird of 
Apollo, flew towards him with a 
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meeting of the two men. But apart from this, the 
fact must always be regarded as one of those remark- 
able contingencies which are too important in their 
bearing on the course of history to be severed from it 
in our thought. During a long’ and confidential in- 
tercourse,’” Plato penetrated so deeply into the spirit of 
his distinguished friend that the portrait of that spirit 
which he was able to bequeath to us is at once the most 
faithful and the most ideal that we possess. Whether 
at that time he directed his attention to other teachers. 
of philosophy, and if so, to what extent, we do not 
know ;'® but it is scarcely credible that a youth so 


with the Pythagorean philosophy 


melodious song. Next morning 
might be inferred from the Pheedras, 


Plato presented himself, and 


Socrates immediately recognised 
the meaning of the dream. 

18 According to Hermodorus apud 
Diog. 6, he was twenty years old 
when he Lecame acquainted with 
Socrates, and twenty-eight when 
he went to Euclid, after Socrates’ 
death. According to this, he would 
be born in Ol. 88, 1 (vide supra, 
286, 1). Exact information, how- 
ever, can hardly be got on this 
point. The absurd statements of 
Suidas, sub voce TlAdrwy, and 
Eudoc‘a in Villoison’s Anecdota 
1, 362, about a twenty years’ 
intercourse with Socrates, are 
obviously wrong. 

17 How clese the two were to 
each other is shown by the whole 
attitude of the Platonic writings, 
and by the portraiture of Socrates 
in them, more completely even 
than by some single passages. We 
may, however, compare Xenophon: 
Mem. 3, 6, 1; Plato, Apology, 
84 A, 38 B; Vheedo, 59 B. 

18 ‘That he was already acquainted 


if it were certain that this dialogue 
was composed before Socrates’ 
death. But the accounts which. 
might warrant such a conclusion 
(e.g. the statement that the Pheedrus. 
was his earliest work, and that the 
subsequent Lysis had been read and 
disowned by Socrates, for which. 
vide Diog. 38, 35. Olymp. 3. 
Prolegg. 3) are not a hrpeis bes 
enough, and the supposition itsclf 
is far too improbable. Still more 
dubious is the conjecture (Susemihbl. 
Genet. Entw. 1, 38, 444; Munk, 
Natiir. Ordn. 497 sqq.; and cf. 
Herm. Plat. 528), that, in the 
Pheedo, 95 E sqq., Plato puts the 
history of his own _ philosophic 
development in the mouth of 
Socrates. This assumption has 
given rise to a string of others 
equally untenable. The influence 
on the earlier formation of Plato's. 
mind which can alone be certainly 
attested, that, namely, of the He- 
raclitean philosophy, is obviously 
not touched upon here. Nor does. 
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highly educated, and so eager for knowledge—whose 
first impulse, moreover, towards philosophy had not 
come from Socrates—should have made no attempt 
until his thirtieth year to inform himself as to the 
achievements of the earlier philosophers, should have 
learned nothing from his friend Euclid about the Elea- 
tics, nor from Simmias and Cebes about Philolaus: 
that he should have enquired no further respecting the 
doctrines continually brought to the surface by the 
public lectures and disputations of the Sophists, and 
left unread the writings of Anaxagoras, so easily to be 
obtained in Athens.!® It is nevertheless probable that 
the overpowering influence of the Socratic teaching 
may have temporarily weakened his interest in the 
earlier natural philosophies, and that close and repeated 
study may afterwards have given him a deeper insight 
into their doctrines. Similarly, his own imaginative 
nature, under the restraining influence of his master’s 
dialectic, was probably habituated to severer thought 
and more cautious investigation ; perhaps, indeed, his 
idealistic tendencies received at first an absolute check; 


the e in the Pheedo, on the 
a aver the impression of 
a biographical account: it is rather 
an exposition of the universal 
necessity of progress from the 
materi to final causes, and 
thence to the Ideas. It takes the 


ceptual philosophy.’ Bracke, Plat. 
Stud. iii. 427, with whom Steinhart 
agrees in the main, in spite of the 
admission that the development of 
Socrates is here described. Uc- 
berweg, Exam. of Plat. Writings, 
92 


form of a personal confession ; but 
‘Plato is not giving a historical 
narration of the geet Sle 
development either of himeelf or 
Socrates ; he is laying down in out- 
line the principles which lvad from 
the philosopy of nature to con- 


0 Pato Apol., 26 D. Pheedo, 
97 B. With regard, too, to the 
writings of Parmenides and Zeno, 
Schaarschmidt rightly observes: 
that they were read quite as much 
in Athens as in Megara. 
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and conceptual science, together with the art of form- 
ing concepts, was only to be attained by him—a 
stranger like his contemporaries to all such things— 
through the dry prosaic method of the Socratic en- 
quiry.” But Plato needed this schooling to give him 
the repose and certainty of the scientific method—to 
develope him from a poet into a philosopher; nor did 
he in the process permanently lose anything for which 
his natural temperament designed him. Socrates’ con- 
_ ceptual philosophy had given him a glance into a new 
world, and he forthwith set out to explore it. 

The tragic end of his aged master, a consumma- 
tion which he seems at the outset to have thought 
wholly impossible,?? must have been a fearful blow to 
Plato ; and one consequence of this shock, which still 
scems long years afterwards to vibrate so sensibly in 
the thrilling description of the Phzdo, may have been 
perhaps the illness which prevented the faithful dis- 
ciple from attending his master at the last.?? We are, 


20 As I have observed in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumswissen- 
schaft for 1851, page 254, this is 
rendered probable by the con- 
stitution of those minor Platonic 
dialogues which we are justified 
in dating before the death of 
Socrates. If in these dialogues 
the dry formality of the dialectic 
discussions is found to present a 
striking contrast to the complete- 
ness and vivacity of the dramatic 
investiture ; if there is a remark- 
able absence in them of youthful 
fire; if, in later works, e.g. the 

7rus and Symposium, similar 
ts are treated with much 
r vigour and élan than in an 


early production like the Lysis ; 
the most obvious explanation seems 
to lie in the influence of Socrates, 

21 Cf, p. 161, note 1. 

= Pheedo, 59 B. Cf. Herm. 
Plat. 34, 103 ; Plutarch, De Virtute 
Morali 10, p. 449, does not seem 
to warrant any conclusion. It is 
not impossible that his absence 
owing to ill-health is a mere 
fiction, by means of which he 
wished to secure greater freedom 
for himself in narrating the 
speeches which preceded the death 
of Socrates. His readiness to 
stand bail for Socrates has been 
already mentioned, p. 288 sq. The 
statement of Justus of Tiberias, 
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however, more immediately concerned with the enquiry 
as to the effect of the fate of Socrates on Plato’s philo- 
sophic development and view of the world; and if for 
this enquiry we are thrown upon conjectures, these are 
not entirely devoid of probability. On the one hand, 
for example, we shall find no difficulty in understand- 
ing how his reverence for his departed teacher was 
immeasurably increased by the destiny which overtook 
him, and the magnanimity with which he yielded to 
it; how the martyr of philosophy, faithful unto death, 
became idealized in his heart and memory as the very 
type of the true philosopher ; how principles tested by 
this fiery ordeal received in his eyes the consecration of 
a higher truth; how at once his judgment on the men 
and circumstances concerned in the sacrifice of Socrates 
grew harder,”’ and his hope as to any political efficiency 
in those circumstances fainter ;** nay, how the general 
tendency was fostered in him to contemplate reality in 
a gloomy light, and to escape from the ills of the pre- 
sent life into a higher, supersensuous world. On the 
other hand, it may perhaps have been better for his 
scientific growth that his connection with Socrates 


. Diog. 2, 41, Proleg. 3, that 
to wished to undertake So- 
crates’ defenco himself, but was 
prevented by the clamour of the 
judges, like everything else about 
Socrates’ trial, 1s disputed. Cf. 
p. 161 sq.; and Herm. loc. cit. 
3 Cf. specially the way in which 
of the great Athenian 
statesmen in the Gorgias, 515 C 
0q., and 521 C sq.; Thesstetus, 173 
., on the condition of his 
native city and the relation of the 
philosopher to politics; besides 


later judgments, e.g. Politicus, 
298 A sq.; Republic, vi. 488 A— 
497 A; viii. 557 A sq. ; 562 A sq. 

24 According to the 7th Platonic 
letter, 324 B sq., Plato had in- 
tended to take an active part in 

litics, first under the Thirty 
Tyrants, and, after their expulsion, 
under the democracy ; but was de- 
terred both times by the state of 
affairs, and specially by the attack 
on Socrates. We cannot, of course, 
give much weight to this debate- 
able testimony, 
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lasted no longer than it did. During the years of their 
intercourse he had made his teacher’s spirit his own, in 
completer fulness than«was possible to any of his fellow 
students; it was now for him to perfect the Socratic 
science by the addition of new elements, and to fit 
himself by the utmost expansion in many directions 
for erecting it on an independent basis: his apprentice- 
ship (Lehrjahre) was over, his travelling time (Wander- 
jahre) was come.” 

After the death of Socrates, Plato, with others of 
his pupils, first betook himself to Megara, where a 
circle of congenial minds had gathered round Euclid.” 


25 I borrow this denomination 
from Schwegler, Hist. of Phil. 41. 

*6 Hermodor. ap. Diog. ii. 106, 
iii. 6. The migration took place 
according to this authority when 
Plato was twenty-eight; doubtless 
immediately after the execution of 
Socrates. He indicates its motive 
in the words—éeloavras thy wusd- 
TyTa TwY TUpavywy, Formerly by 
these rUpavyvoe were understood the 
so-called Thirty Tyrants, and little 
weight was therefore attributed 
to the evidence of Hermodorus. 
But this explanation can no longer 
be entertained, now that we know 
from Simplic. Phys. 54 b. 56 b. 
ae 1, 1), that the Hermo- 
orus whose statement is preserved 
for us in Diogenes, is no other 
than the well-known [Tlatonist. 
How can it be supposed that a 
personal pupil of Plato, like Her- 
modorus, could have been so ig- 
norant as to think that Socrates 
was exccuted under the tyranny 
of the Thirty? We need not 
understand the vvpavyoe in this 
sense. Indeed, often as the Thirty 


are mentioned, the expression ‘the 
Thirty Tyrants,’ or simply ‘the 
Tyrants’ (without zpidxorra), is 
not used as the ordinary appella- 
tion for ‘the Thirty’ in any writer 
of that period, or, in fact, in any 
writer preserved to us before the 
time of Cicero and Diodorus. The 
invariable title is of rpidxovra. A 
TUpavvos, according to the Greek 
view, is a single chief who rules 
withont Jaws; a rule like that of 
‘the Thirty’ is not a tyranny, but, 
as it is often called, an oligarchy. 
The Thirty are only once called 
TUpavvo. in oratorical exaggera- 
tions, e.g. by Polycrates in Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 24, 1401, a. 33; but we 
cannot conclude from this that it 
was the usual appellation for 
them, and that every one who 
spoke of the rvpavyvo must have 
meant the Thirty. Hermodorus’ 
expression must be understood in 
a different way; the rvpayvo are 
the democrats who brought about 
the execution of Socrates, just as 
Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 4, 6, calls 
the democrats who held sway at 
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He afterwards undertook”” journeys which led him to 
Egypt, Cyrene, Magna Grecia, and Sicily.” Owing to 


Corinth rovs rupayvevoryras on ac- 
count of their reign of terror. 
Similarly the soventh Platonic 
letter, 325 B, calls the accusers of 
Socrates Suvacredovres rues. The 
distinction which Steinhart, Pl. 
L., 122 sq., draws between répayvos 
and rupayvedorres is, I think, too 
fine, and I see no reason why an 
adversary might not have applied 
the term svpayva to violent de- 
mocrats just as much as to violent 
oligarchs. I will not, of course, 
dispute the possibility that this 
expression is not borrowed from 
Hermodorus himself. Stein (Sieben 
Biicher z. Gesch. d. Plat. ii. 66, 


170 sq.), and after him Schaar- 
schmidt Soaine d. plat. Schr, 
65 8q.), have been led into error 


through a false pre-supposition, in 
rejecting Hermodorus’s date and 
his evidence for Plato's sojourn in 
Megara, on the ground that riépay- 
yoo can only mean ‘the riépavvoe 
so-called xar’ éfoxj»’—those who 
‘have always been understood as 
the Tyrants at Athens,’ viz. the 
Thirty only. Schaarschmidt has so 
far misconstrued the rvpavyyvoc of 
Hermodorus as to identify, in a 
hasty reading of the seventh Pla- 
tonic letter, the Suvacrevovres who 
brought Socrates to trial with the 
‘rtpayyo.’ mentioned earlier (the 
Quotation marks are  Schaar- 
schmidt’s); but in the Platonic 
letter there is not a word about 
‘rtpayvor,” whereas the rpidxovra 
are twice mentioned (324 C, 325 B). 
(According to Schaarschmidt’s 
theory Hermodorus could not of 
conrse have been the immediate 
Popil of Plato, in spite of Der- 
cyllides, who still possessed his 
work, and in spite of the other 


witnesses cited on p. 1, 1. 
Equally unjustifiable is the asser- 
tion of Stein against Hermodorus, 
with regard to some of the well- 
known Socratics, such as Xenophon, 
Antisthenes, schines, that it is 
highly improbable, if not quite 
impossible, that they were with 
Plato at Megara. Hermodorus 
does not state that all the Socratic 
students had gone there: Diog, 
merely says, iii. 6, éwerra soe. 
Kad dyow ‘Epuddwpos els Méyapa 
mwpos Evxveldyy odv cal &ddots riot 
Zwxparixos vrexwpyoer(dTAdrwv]; 
and if we compare ii. 106: mpds 
tovroy (Euclid) dyoly 6‘ Epyddwpos 
adlxerOac IlAdrwva cai rovs Aovrovs 
ptrogdgous, the meaning is obviously 
not (as Steinhart, Pl. L. 121, un- 
derstunds) all the philosophers 
who were at that time in Athens, 
but the rest known to the reader 
(i.e. the reader of Hermodorus, or 
of the writer whose statement is 
here made use of) who had left 
Athens with Plato. We might 
be more ready to doubt, with 
tteinhart (PI. L. 121) whether 
danger threatening one of their 
number afforded Viato and_ his 
friends any ground for ap rehen- 
sion. It is quite possible that 
Hermodorus attributed this motive 
to them from his own conjecture, 
in which he was really mistaken. 
However, the state of affairs after 
the death of Socrates is so little 
known to us that we cannot de- 
cide whether there was not some 
occasion, though perhaps unwoar- 
ranted, for apprehension. 

27 On what follows cf Herm. 
Plat. 51 sq.; 109 sq. : 

8 All testimony agrees that his 
travels extended at least thus far. 
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the meagreness, and sometimes the contradictoriness, 
of the traditions,” it is impossible to ascertain with cer- 


For his travels in Egypt, we may 
uote his acquaintance with Egyp- 
tian institutions (vide page 358, 
note 2). The order of the journeys 
is variously given. According to 
Cicero, Republic, i. 10; De Fini- 
bus, v. 29, 87; Valerius Maximus, 
viii. 7, ext. 3; Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei, viii. 4, he went 
first to Egypt, and then to Italy 
and Sicily. It should be re- 
marked, that Valerius, like the 
declamator he is, transfers the 
date of the travels to the period 
when Plato had become famous. 
On the other hand, Diogenes iii. 6 
(with whom is Quintilian, Insti- 
tutes, i. 12, 15), makes him visit 
Cyrene first, then the Pythagoreans 
in Italy, then Egypt (accompanied 
by Euripides, who had died some 
time before, however), and thence 
return to Athens. According to 
Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 1. 3; and 
the Prolegomena, c. 4, he went first 
to Italy to visit the Pythagoreans, 
then to Cyrene and Egypt, and 
thence back again to Italy and 
Sicily. The most credible of these 
statements is the first. We can 
scarcely suppose that Plato visited 
Italy twice running (the 7th Pla- 
tonic letter, 326 B, only knows of 
one Italo-Sicilian journey), while 
everything is in favour of Sicily’s 
having been the end of his travels 
(vide subter). And the opposite 
account gives us an unhistoric 
motive in the assertion of Apuleius 
and the Prolegomena, that he 
visited Cyrene and Egypt to inves- 
tigate the sources of Pytlazorcan- 
ism. The conjecture of Stallbaum, 
Plat. Polit. 38; Plat. Opp. i. xIx., 
that Apul. is following Speusippus, 


is quite indemonstrable. Accord- 
ing to Diog. 7, he had intended to 
visit the Magi (and according to 
Apul. loc. cit., the Indians too), 
but was prevented by the wars in 
Asia. Lactantius, Institut. 4, 2, 
actually makes him travel to the 
Magi and Persians ; Clemens, Co- 
hortationes 46, to the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Hebrews, and Thra- 
cians. Cicero, Tusculans, 4,19, 44, ° 
speaks of the ultime: terre which 
he had explored; according to 
Olymp. 4, Eee 4, he ad been 
initiated in the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster by Persians in Phoenicia; 
Pausanias, iv. 32, 4, repeats this, 
and says that he was also ac- 
quainted with Chaldean lore; and 
according to Pliny, Natural History 
30, 2, 9, he acquired the Persian 
magic while on his travels. These, 
however, are doubtless the inven- 
tions of later times, analogous to 
the tales about Pythagoras, and 
perhaps to some extent modelled 
on them. A still more palpable 
fiction is the alleged acquaintance 
with Jews and Jewish Scriptures, on 
which cf. Brucker, i. 635 sq.; Her- 
mann, p 114 A, 125; with the 
writers he quotes, and the 3rd part 
of the present work, 221, 300, 2nd 
edit. Lactantius, loc. cit. wonders 
that Plato and Pythagoras had not 
visited the Jews. 

29 Diogenes 6 would lead us to 
suppose that he went from Megara 
straight to Cyrene, and from thence 
to Sicily. On the other hand, the 
7th Platonic letter makes a long 
interval of active teaching elapse 
before his coming to Megara. Vide 
next note. 
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tainty how long he continued in Megara, when he com- 
menced his travels, whether they immediately succeeded 
the Megaric sojourn, or a return to Athens intervened ; 
whether his stay in Athens was long or short; and 
whether he had or had not become a teacher of philo- 


sophy before his departure. 


But if he really returned 


from Sicily only ten or twelve years after the death of 
Socrates,” there is great probability, and even some 


* The only source for this is, of 
course, the 7th Platonic letter, 324 
A; and that account becomes sus- 
Picious, because it is connected with 
the assertion in 325 C sq. that 
even before his journeys Plato 

acquired and expressed the 
conviction, caxay ov Antew Ta ax- 
Opwrua yévn, xplv ay fH 7d TOV 
dirocopotwvrwy dpOws ye kal ddnOas 
yéves els dpxyas EXOy Tas wodcriKds 
4 7d raw Suvacrevévrwv évy ais 
rodeow Ex twos polpas Oelas Syrws 
gitoco¢foy. If with this we 
compare Rep. v. 473 C, we can 
hardly doubt that the above quoted 
words are to be referred to this 
place in the Republic. Conse- 
quently, the composition of the 
Republic must be dated before 
Plato’s first Sicilian journey. But 
this (vide subter) is in the highest 
degree jmprobable. At the same 
time, the statement of the letter 
as to Plato’s age at the time of his 
Jouney receives a confirmation 
which has been noticed by Stall- 
baum, Plat. Polit. P. 44, in cor- 
recting his earlier theory (De Ar- 
gamento et Artificio Theeteti, 13), 
that Plato did not return till the 
Year 386. The confirmation is 
this, On his way back from Sicily, 
Plato is said to have been sold for 
4 slave at Dionysius’ instigation, 


in Adgina, and, according to an 
apparently accurate account in 

log. ili, 19, his execution was 
actually debated on, as a plebiscite 
punished all Athenians who entered 
the island with death. ay ae 
therefore, must at this time have 
been at open war with Athens. 
Now, according to Xenophon, Hel- 
lenica, v. 1, 1, this state of things 
cannot be dated before the last 
years of the Corinthian war; up 
to that time, the intercourse 
between Athens and /Mgina had 
received no check. This would 
give us 389 or at most 390 B.c., 
and we may therefore accede to 
the views of Hermann (p. 63) and 
almost all the later writers, that 
it was about this time that Plato 
returned to Athens. Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, xi. 52, would date his arri- 
val at Syracuse not earlier than 
387; on the ground that Dionysius 
would hardly have had leisure, 
before that time, during his war 
with Rhegium, to attend to tho 
philosopher. We need not, how- 
ever, attach much importance to 
this argument; and, according to 
Diodorus, xiv. 110 8q., the con- 
uest of Rhegium dates later than 
the peace of Antalcidas, after 
which the treatment experienced 
by Plato in A°gina was impossible. 


Cc 
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external evidence,*' that long before his journey he had 


Some time, too, mast be allowed 
between Plato’s arrival and his 
departure. Tennemann, Platon’s 
Philosophie, i. 46, inclines to the 
belief that Plato’s first appearance 
in the Academy was in O]. 99: an 
opinion which needs no special 
refutation, in face of the previous 
remarks and the facts to be pre- 
sently adduced. 

51 We may not be incline] to 
give much weight to the expres- 
sions of the 7th letter on this 
point (quoted on pp. 15, 28; 17, 30), 
or to Valerius Maximus, both being 
too little trustworthy. But the 
theory is undoubtedly favoured by 
the circumstance that we possess 
a series of important works of 
Plato's, composed in all probability 
before his return from Sicily, and 
at least some of them after his 
sojourn at Megara. The first of 
these is the Thetetus. The oc- 
casion of the dialozue is connected 
with a mecting with Theetetus, 
who is returning sick to Athens 
from the army at Corinth. This 
can only refer to the Corinthian 
War, B.c. 394-387. Munk (Nat. 
Ordn. d. Pl. Schr. 391 sq.) and 
Ueberweg (Exam. of Plat. writings, 
227 sq.) make the reference to B.c. 
368 : cf. Diodor. 15, 68. At that 
date, however, Thestetus would 
have been no longer under any 
obligation to take part in a foreign 
campaign, and the dialogue would 
have to be dated later than various 
considerations, to be brought for- 
ward presently, will warrant. Be- 
tween the two dates given there 
was no Athenian army at Corinth. 
In its later years the Corinthian 
war was carried on by Athens with 
mercenaries only (Xen. Hell. 4, 4, 
1; 14: Diodor. 14, 86, 91 8q.), so 


the dialogue must refer to the first 
period, 39$. The date of its com. 

sition cannot be much Jater ; the 
introduction—almost a dedication 
to Euclid—points to a time at 
which Plato had not so decidedly 
broken with the Megara School as 
he has in the Sophist, and gives us 
the impression that it relates to 
matters still fresh in the Greek 
readers mind. (Ueberweg, p. 235, 
thinks such a dedication awkward ; 
I only say that the frame in which 
the dialogue is set amounts to a 
dedication. Cicero has dedicated 
his ‘ Posterior Academics’ to Varro 
in the same way.) Munk and 
Ueberweg object that if Plato 
wrote the Thesetetus so early, he 
must have foreseen Thestetus’ 
achievements in mathematics, at- 
tested by Proclus in Eucl. p. 19, 
25. But Socrates does not say 
(Theet. 142 D) that Thesetetus will 
live to be a distinguished mathe- 
matician; he only predicts that he 
will becoine an éAdAdyuos drhp; 
and there was no reason why he 
should not have said this at the 
date 392-388. If Theetetus is 
called (143 E sq.) wetpdxcoy in B.c. 
399, it does not follow that he was 
no more than 16, as Munk thinks ; 
in the Symposium 223 A, Agathon, 
at the time of his first victory, is 
called pe:pdxcov ; and in Plutarch, 
Pericl. 36, Pericles’ betrothed son 
is denoted by the same title: on 
the other hand, Theetetus is 
called dyhp in page 144 D. Several 
other works (vide subter) seem to 
have preceded the Thestetus, and 
probably most of them were com- 
osed at Athens: Plato could not 
ave given the requisite paius and 
concentration while on his travels ; 
and to suppose them written at 
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settled in Athens,*? and there worked as teacher and 
author; even granting that at this period his instruc- 
tions were confined to a select few, and that the open- 
ing of his school in the Academy took place later on. 
What, in this case, we are to think about the journey 
to Egypt and Cyrene—whether the visit to Sicily was 
immediately connected with it, or whether * Plato first 
returned to Athens from Egypt, and only undertook 
the Italian journey after an interval of some years, 
cannot be certainly determined, but there is a good deal 


in favour of the latter alternative.® 


Megara would be to assume a 
nger residence there than our 
evidence warrants. (See following 
note.) Some trace of such a stay, 
beyond the notice in Hermodorus, 
would naturally have been pre- 
served. The sharp polemic of the 
Thestetus, (which Hermann, 499, 
and Steinhart, Plat. Werk. iii. 81, 
556, appear to be wrong in ignor- 
ing}, and the probably contem- 
Poraneous Euthydemus against 
Antisthenes (vide supra, pp. 248, 
1,4; 252, 3: 254, 1; 255, 23 
256, 1;) might indeed warrant 
the conjecture, that at tho time 
when he wrote these dialogues, 
Plato had already had some per- 
tonal encounters with Euclid, and 
known him as his opponent in 
Athens, If at this period Plato 
already passed some years of 
literary activity at Athens, we can 
hardly imagine that the philosopher 
who will only allow a written 
ent as a reminder to oral 
delivery (Phedrus 276 D sq.) 
thould have refrained from enun- 
ciating his views in personal inter- 
course with others. 
2 If fear for his personal safety 


was the reason of his retire- 
ment to Megara, he must soon 
have been enabled to return home 
without danger; and again, as 
the philosophic intercourse with 
Euclid, supposing this to be Plato’s 
object, could just as well be 
enjoyed from the neighbouring 
Athens, it is impossible to see 
what could detain the philosopher 
a year at Megara. 

33 Grote agrees with the above, 
Plato i. 121. He rightly considers 
it highly improbable that Plato 
should have spent the 13 (strictly 
speaking 10-12) years before his 
return from Sicily in voluntary 
banishment. 

% As Steinhart conjectures, Pl. 
W. iii. 100, 213, 316, 473. 

35 Most of our authorities take 
it for granted that he came straight 
from Egypt to Italy. But the 
varying accounts of the order of 
his travels, noticed above, show 
the utter want of exact informa- 
tion on the point. The 7th letter 
is silent about the journey to 
Egypt; if we are to follow it, we 
must conclude that he went 
straight from home to Italy; and 
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If, indeed, Plato had already attained to manhood 
when he visited the countries of the south and west; 
had already, that is, bafore his personal acquaintance 
with the Italian Pythagoreans, found the scientific 
bases of his system, and laid them down in writings,™ 
these journeys cannot have had the striking effect on 
his philosophical development which is often ascribed 
to them in ancient and modern days. SBesides the 
general enlargement of his views and knowledge of 
human nature, his chief gain from them seems to have 
consisted in a closer acquaintance with the Pythago- 
rean school *” (whose principal written book he appears 
to have purchased),®* and in a deeper study of mathe- 


Plutarch’s statement (Plut. de Ge- 
nio Socratis 7, p. 579), which makes 
Plato visit Delos on his return 
from Egypt, perhaps goes on the 
presupposition that he was not on 
a voyage to Italy, but to Athens. 
The main point, however, is that 
this theory gives the easiest ar- 
rangement of his works with 
reference to his life. The Politicus 
shows traces of his acquaintance 
with Peypt (vide subter, p. 22, 41). 
But on these points conjecture 1s 
all that is possible. 

56 We shall see presently that 
the Thesetetus and dialogues of the 
same date presuppose the doctrine 
of Ideas, and a certain acquaint- 
ance with Pythagorean tencts. 

37 The details on this point seem 
to rest on mere conjecture. Cicero, 
loc. cit, names Archytas, [che- 
crates, ‘Timseus, and Acrion, or 
Arion (Valerius Maximus adds 
Coetus), as Pythagoreans, whose 
acquaintance he had made at that 
time. Olympiodorus gives Archy- 
tas, (the namo of Timeeus seems to 


have dropped out); Apuleias, loc. 
cit., Eurytus and Archytas; Dio- 
Benes, Eurytus and Philolaus (the 
atter can scarcely have been alive 
at the time). Cf. Béckh, Philol. 
5 sq.; and Pt. 1, p. 287, of the 
present work. 

38 The first writer known to us 
who mentions the purchase of 
Philolaus’ works by Plato is 
Timon the Sillographer, apud 
Gellium, iii. 17. He only says, 
however, that Plato bought a small 
book for a large price, and with its 
help wrote his Timwus. That the 
parca was made on his travels, 

e does not say; nor does the 
price of the book—as given b 
Gellius, 10,000 denarii = 100 Attic 
minz—seem to come from him. 
On the other hand, Hermippus, 
ap. Diog. viii. 85 (about 3.c. 230), 
says, on the authority of a writer 
not named, but doubtless an Alex- 
andrian, that Plato, on his visit to 
Sicily, bought Philolaus’ work 
from his relations for 40 Alexan- 
drine ming, and copied his Timseus 
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To this study, Theodorus is said to have in- 


troduced him,* and we have at any rate no proof against 


the correctness of the statement.* 


He may have re- 


ceived further mathematical instruction from Archytas 
and other Pythagoreans, so that we can scarcely be 
wrong in connecting with this journey his predilection 
for the science,*! and his remarkable knowledge of it : *? 


from it. Others (ibid.) say that the 


book was a present in acknow- 
ledgment of Plato’s having ob- 
tained the freedom of one of 


Philolaus’ scholars from Dionysius. 
Cicero, Rep. i. 10, says less de- 
finitely that Plato acquired it 
doring his stay in Sicily. Accord- 
ing to Satyras ap. Diog. iii. 9, 
vin. 15 (followed by Iamblichus 
de vita hagorica, 199) it was 
not Plato himself, but Dion by his 
commission, who bought it for 100 
wine. This sum, adds Diogenes, 
he could easily afford; for he is 
said to have been well off, and, as 
Onetor tells, to have received from 
Dionysius more than eighty talents. 
(The latter statement is not mercly 
é rated, but plainly fictitious ; 
ef, alse ee. ii. 81, and page 
312, 2.) zetzes, Chiliades x. 
790 aq., 999 8sq., xi. 37, makes 
Dion buy it for him from Philo- 
lans’ heirs for 100 mine. We ma 
prusebly agree with Bickh, Phi- 
logus 18 sq., Susemihl, Genet. 
Eatwickl., 1, 2, sq., and Steinhart, 
Pi. C. 149, 8q., in saying that 
Plato certainly was acquainted 
with the work of Philolaus, per- 
haps actually possessed it; but 
beyond this, when, where, and how 
he acquired it, cannot be deter- 
mined, owing to the contradictory, 
ambi and partially impro 
able nature of the accounts that 


have come down to us. A priori, 
it would be more likely that it 
came to him at Athens through 
the instrumentality of Simmias 
and Cebes. The Prolegomena, c. 
5, transfer the myth of the world 
soul to the pseudo Timeeus. 

%® Diog. iii. 6; Arul. loc. cit. 
That Plato was acquainted with 
Theodorus seems probable from 
the Thesetetus, 143 D sqq., and the 
opening of the Sophist and Poli- 
ticus. The acquaintance had 
doubtless been made at Athens. 
Theodorus had visited Athens 
shortly before the death of So- 
crates, (Plato, loc. cit.; and cf. 
Xen. Memor. iv. 2, 10.) 

40 The possibility, of course, re- 
mains that the journey to Cyrene 
was & mere invention, in order to 
assign to Plato the mathematical 
teacher on whom he bestows the 
acknowledgment of mention. 

“1 We shall see later on what 
significance Plato attached to ma- 
thematical relations, and how much 
he valued a scientific knowledge of 
them. They are to him the pecu- 
liar connecting link between Idea 
and Phenomenon; and thus the 
knowledge of them is the inter- 


mediate step, leading from sensuous 


envisagement to rational contempla- 
tion of the idea, Cf. Plut. Quast. 
Conviv. viii. 2 init.; Philop. de 
An. D, 6, 0. David Schol. in Arist. 
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while, on the contrary, the stories about the mathema- 
tical lore, priestly mysteries, and political ideas which 
he is stated to have acquired in Egypt,** are in the 


26, a, 10; Tzetz. Chil., viii. 972 sq. 
ascribe to him, without sufficient 
authority, the inscription over his 
lecture-room, pndeis dyewuérpnros 
elcirw, which is generally stated to 
have been of Pythagorean origin. 
42 Vide Ciceron. de Oratore, i. 
50, 217; and Proclus in Euclidem, 
ii. 19, who notices him as one of the 
most important contributors to the 
advance of mathematical science. 
Phavorinus apud Diog. iii. 24, and 
Proclus, loc. cit. and p. 58, attribute 
the invention of analysis and the 
conic section to him. Both state- 
ments, however, are doubtful; 
Proclus himself, p. 31, gives 
Menechmus as discoverer of the 
conic section. Sce, however, Ideler 
on Eudemus, Abh. d. Berl. Ak. 
1828, Hist. Phil. Kl. S. 207, for 
Phavorinus’ statement. The tale 
of his solving the Delian problem 
—(how to double a cube), while at 
the same time he found fault with 
the usual mathematical processes, 
is widely spread. Plut. de Ei. 6, 
386 ; De Genio Socratis 7, p. 519; 
Quest. Conviy. viii. 2, 1, 7, p. 718; 
Marcellus, c. 14; Theo Smyrn. 
ce. 1. Still, the accounts are very 
mythical: he reduced the problem 
to the finding two mean propor- 
tionals between two given lines. 
This may be correct. Cf. Euto- 
cius in Archim. de Sph. et Cyl. 
Archim. ed. Torelli,p. 135. Philop. 
in An. Post. p. 24, 117. lane In 
Ar. 209 a, 36 b, 21 sq.) Ideler, loc. 
cit. He is also said to have in- 
vented a time-picce, Athen. iv. 
174 c. In the Theetetus, 147 D 
£9q., he puts several new arithme- 


tical definitions in Thezetetus’s 
mouth, doubtless his own dis- 
coveries ; as the idea of stereometry, 
in Republic vii. 528 A sq., is re- 
presented to be, with special refer- 
ence to the aif) réy xiBwyv. For 
mathematical passages in his writ- 
ings, the reader may Le referred to 
Meno 82 A sq. 87 A; Rep. viii. 
546 B; Timeus, 35 A sqq., 31 C 
894. 53 C sqq. 

According to Cicero de Fini- 
bus, v. 29, 87, he learned from the 
Priests numeros et ccelestia (so 
Val. Max. viii. 7, 3); according to 
Clemens, Cohort. 46 A (cf. Stro- 
mata, i. 303 C), he learned geo- 
metry from the cata astro- 
nomy from the Babylonians, magic 
from the Thracians (evidently a 
reminiscence of Charmides, 156 D), 
and the rest from the Assyrians and 
Jews. Strabo (xvii. 1, 29, p. 806) 
was actually shown the house in 
Heliopolis where Plato had stayed 
with Eudoxus for thirteen years! 
(For thirteen, some MSS. of the 
Epitome read three, arbitrarily: 
vid. Strabo, ed. Kramer.) Against 
the whole statement, vid. Diog. 
viii. 86 sq. Ideler, loc. cit. 191 sq. 
Plato is said to have stayed at 
Heliopolis until he induced the 
priests to communicate some of 
their astronomical lore to him. At 
all events, they kept the greater 
part to themselves. Clemens 
(Strom. loc. cit.: cf. Diog. viii. 90) 
even knows the names of the priests 
who taught Plato and Eudoxus. 
He separates the two latter in 
time. Plut. Gen. Socr. c.7, p. 518, 
gives him Simmias for a com- 
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highest degree improbable.“* In Sicily, Plato visited 


ion. Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 
pvand the Proleg. 4, make him 
learn sacred rites in Egypt, as well 
as geometry and astronomy. Vide 
Olymp. 5 ; Lucan, Pharsalia x. 181. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 1, 4, 
only speaks of proce and as- 
tronomy, which Plutarch de Iside, 
c. 10, p. 354, alco mentions. Quin- 
tilian, 1, 12, 15, speaks indefinitely 
of the secrets of the priests; Dio- 
dorus, 1, 98, mentions the Jaws 
which Plato, like Solon and 
Lycargus, had borrowed from 

t. He is here following 
netho or some other Egyptian 
authority. 

“ The external evidence has no 
authority per se. It telongs 
altogether to a time far removed 
from Plato's, and. abounding in 
arbitrary fictions which derived 
all Greek wisdom from the East. 
Some of the oldest legends, as in 
Strabo and Diodorus, sound s0 in- 
credible and point so plainly to 
dim Egyptian sources, that we 
cannot attach the slightest-weight 
to them. There is no_ historic 
probability that Plato borrowed 
anything of importance from the 
Egyptians (vide pt. 1, p. 31 &qq.). 
And if we seek traces of the alleged 
Egyptian influence in Plato’s doc- 
trines and writings, we find pretty 
nearly the opposite of what, accord- 
ing to these later traditions, we 
might expect. He certainly shows 
rome knowledge of Egypt (Polit. 
264 C, Pheedr. 274 C); be makes 
use, perhaps, once of an Egyptian 
myth (Pheedr. loc. cit.) ; he derives 
another, really of his own inven- 
tion, from Egypt, while he enlarges 
on the great antiquity of Egyptian 
legends (Time. 21 E sqq.); he 
Praises particular institutions (Laws 


ii. 656 D; vii. 799; the gravity 
and religious character of the 
music, ibid. vii. 819 A; the re- 
gard paid to arithmetic in the 
popular education); while he 
lames cthers (loc. cit. ii. 657 A, 
GN’ Erepa Gadd’ av eVpas airdh. 
Specially, in xii. 953 E, if the 
remarkable words, xadafep «.r.X. 
are really Plato's, he censures 
the Egyptian cruelty towards 
strangers). On the whole, he is 
inclined to disparage the moral 
condition and mental capacity of 
the Egyptians, and ascribes to 
them not the scientific, but only 
the industrial character (Rep. iv. 
4385 E; Laws, v. 747 C). This 
does not look as if he were sensible 
of any great philosophic debt to 
Egypt; and there is really nothing 
in his system to point to Egyptian 
sources. Throughout, his philo- 
sophic attitude appears independent 
of any but Greek influences: the 
mathematical element in him is 
most nearly connected with Pytha- 
Seba (cf. p. 301, and Arist. 
fetaphysics, 1, 6, init.); his re- 
ligious references are confined to 
the Greek cultus ; his politics find 
their illustration only in Greek 
types and Greek circumstances. 
Even the separation of classes in 
the Republic, as will be shown in 
its place, is not to be explained as 
an Imitation of the Egyptian caste- 
system. Indeed, the most marked 
feature in the Egyptian constitu- 
tion, the priestly rule, is altogether 
absent in Plato; and in the Poli- 
ticus, 290 D sqq., with express re- 
ference to Egypt, he very decidedly 
disapproves of it. Cf. with the 
preceding Herm. p. 54 sqq., 112 
sqq., where there are fuller quota- 
tions ; and my Part i. p. 25 sq. 
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the court of Dionysius the elder.” But in spite of his 
close intimacy with Dion,** he gave great offence there 
by his plain speaking,*’ and the tyrant in wrath deli- 
vered up the troublesome moraliser to the Spartan 
ambassador Pollis, by whom he was exposed for sale in 


the slave-market of Avgina. 


Ransomed by Anniceris, 


a Cyrenian, he thence returned to his native city.“ 


© Of this there can really be no 
doubt. All our authorities are 
unanimous on the point, and Plato 
himself, in drawing the picture of 
the tyrant (Rep. viii. fin. ix. init.), 
seems to be speaking from per- 
sonal experience of what he de- 
scribes. The circumstances of the 
visit are variously given. We 
find, in quite ancient times, a 
calumnious story to the effect that 
it was the Sicilian kitchen which 
attracted the philosopher to Syra- 
cuse. (Cf. Ep. Plat. vii. 326 B 
8q.; Apul. Dogm. Plat. 4; The- 
mistius, Orationes, 23, 285 c.; 
Aristides, Orationes 46 de qua- 
tuor viris, T. 301, Dind. ; Lucian, 
Parasite, 34; Olymp. 4; Diog. iii. 
34 ; vi. 25, &c. e find a similar 
account in Philostr. v. Apoll, 1, 35, 
bwrep rAovTou Zexedcxod. ) The usual 
account is that he went to see the 
voleano (Diog. iii. 18; Apul. 4; 
Olymp. 4; Proleg. 4; Hegesander 
ap. Athen. xi. 507 b; the seventh 
Platonic letter is less definite, 326 
D; and Plut. Dion. 4, follows it, in 
saying that chance or some Divine 
guidance brought him to Sicily). 
According to Diog., Dionysius 
obliged Plato to visit him; accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it was Dion who 
introduced Plato to his brother-in- 
law. Olymp. says that he songht 
out the tyrant uninvited, to induce 
him to lay down his power. Cor- 


nelius Nepos, x. 2 (with whom, in 
the main, Diodor. xv. 7 agrees), 
says that Dionysius invited Plato 
from Tarentum at Dion’s request. 

# Vide the places quoted; 
specially the 7th Platonic letter. 

his, of course, is as little trust- 
worthy as any of the other letters ; 
but it shows that Dion was gene- 
rally assomed to have stood in 
close relations with Plato. For 
his alleged services to him, cf. 
Nepos, Plutarch, Cic. de or. iii. 34, 
139, and pp. 288 sq., 300, 3. 

«? Thus much is probably correct. 
The more detailed accounts in 
Plut., Diog., Olymp., loc.  cit., 
appear to be mere arbitrary colour- 
ings of the main fact. The anec- 
dotes about Plato’s meetings with 
Aristippus (referred by many to 
this period) are equally uncertain. 
Vide supra, 291, 2, 312, 2. 

Here too there isa great diver- 
sity in the accounts. According to 
Diodorus xv. 7, Dionysius sold the 
philosopher in the Syracusan slave 
market, for 20 ming; his friends 
freed him, and sent him to a 
friendly country. Diogenes, 19 sq., 
on Phavorinus’ authority, says 
that Dionysius was at first disposed 
to put Plato to death, but was dis- 
suaded by Dion and Aristomenes, 
and only delivered him to Pollis to 
sell. Pollis took him to A¢gina ; 
and there, in accordance with a 
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Plato seems now to have made his first formal 


appearance as a teacher. 


Following the example of 


Socrates, who had sought out intelligent youths in the 
Gymnasia and other public places,—he, too, first chose 
as the scene of his labours a gymnasium, the Academy, 
whence, however, he subsequently withdrew into his 


own garden, which was adjacent.” 


decreo of the people, Plato would 
have been executed, as being an 
Athenian, bot was allowed, as a 
favour, to be sold instead. Diogenes 
adds, that Dion or other friends 
wished to repay Anniceris his 
expenses, 20 or 30 minx; this he 

used to take, but bought with 
it, for Plato’s use, the garden in 
the Academy, the price of which is 
given in Plutarch (de exilio 10S. 
603) as 3000 drachme (30 mine). 
So Heraclitus, Alleg. Homer C. 74, 
8.150. Plutarch himself (Dion 5, 
ef. de tranquillitate animi 12, 471), 
and an account in Olympiodorus 


in Gorg. 164, say that when 
Plato had incurred Dionysius’ 
enmity his friends hurried him 
away on board the ship with which 
Pollis sailed to Greece (this is 
scarcely credible, if Sparta «nd 
Athens were then at war). Diony- 
sius had given Pollis secret orders 
to kill to, or sell him; and to 
effect this Pollis brought him to 
Egina. Tzetzes, Chil. x. 995 8q., 
has a wonderful version; Plato 
was bought by Archytas from 
Pollis, and then instructed in the 
Pythagorean philosophy. Seneca 
(ep. 47, 12, and apud Lactant. 
Inst. iii. 25, 15 eq.) mentions the 
transaction, while he blamcs An- 
niceris for only having paid 8000 
sestertii—20 minee—for a Plato. 
Olympiodorns, 4, actually puts the 


life. 


Concerning his 


whole occurrence in the second 
journey. GO6ttling, Geschichtlichen 
Abhandlungen 1, 360, endeavours 
to free Dionysius from the guilt of 
the sale; but his arguments, 
doubtful in themselves, are hardly 
in accord with Plutarch’s state- 
ment. There is no real certainty 
in any of the various versions of 
the affair; cf. Steinhart’s critique 
(Plato’s Leben, 151 sqq.). 

 Diog. iii. 5, 7. 41; cf. Herm. 
121 sq., who makes the necessary 
remarks on the statements of 
Olymp. c. 6, and the Proleg. c. 4. 
According to ‘lian, ili. 19, it was 
after his third Sicilian journey that 
he withdrew for some months into 
his garden, being dislodged by Aris- 
totle; which is manifestly false. 
Elian again, ix. 10, and Porphyry, 
De Abstinentia 1, 36, tell us that 
the Academy was reputed to be 
unhealthy, but that Plato refused to 
move from it for the sake of longer 
It could nct, however, have 
been very bad; for Plato, Xeno- 
crates, and Polemo lived to a good 
age in it. Hieron. adv, Jovin. ii. 
203, Mart., actually thinks that 
Plato betook himself to the un- 
healthy spot, ut cura et assiduitate 
morborum libidinis impetus fran- 
geretur; judging the philosopher 
rather too much by his own ex- 

rience. So too Atneas of Gaza, 
Theophr. ed. Barth, p. 25. 
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manner of instruction tradition tells us nothing ;° but 
if we consider how decidedly he expresses himself 
against the rhetoricians who made long speeches, but 
knew neither how to ask questions nor how to answer 
them ;°! and how low, on the same ground, was his esti- 
mation of written exposition, open to every misunder- 
standing and abuse,—in comparison with the living 
personal agency of conversation,’’—if we mark the fact, 
that in his own works, the development of thought by 
dialogue is a law, from which in his long literary 
career he allowed himself not a single noteworthy de- 
parture,—we can scarcely doubt that in his oral teach- 
ing he remained true to these main principles. 

On the other hand, however, we hear of a discourse 
on the Good, published by Aristotle and some of his 
fellow pupils, and belonging to Plato’s later years, Aris- 
totle himself mentions discourses on Philosophy ;** and 
that these were not conversations, but in their general 
character at any rate continuous discourses, is witnessed 


c partly by express testimony,” partly by their inter- 
gnal evidence, which can be taken in no other way. 


“0 Olymp. 6 bas not the value of 
Witness, and can lead us to no 
=2nclusion of any moment. 
51 Prot. 328 KE sqq., 334 C sqq.; 
=orgias 449 B. 
5° Pheedr. 275 D 8q.; 276 E. 
The references on this point, 
‘from Simplicius, Physica 32 b, 104, 
117; Alexander on the Metaphy- 
*1c8 1, 6 (Schol. in Aristot. 551, b. 
19); Philoponus De Anima C, 2, 
are given by Brandis, De perditis 
Avistotelis libris de ideis et de 
no, p. 3 sq., 23 sqq. To the 
fame treatise may be referred the 


statement of Aristoxenus (on Aris- 
totle’s authority), Harmonie Ele- 
menta, ii. p. 30, and this work, 
Part ii. b. 48. 2, 771, d. 2. 

5 De Anima i. 2, 204 b. 18; on 
the question whether the Aristote- 
lian books (and consequently the 
Platonic discourses) on the Good 
were identical with those on phi- 
losopby, or not, vide Brandis ee. 
cit. 58q.; Gr. R. Phil. ii. b. 1, 84 
Bq. 

5 Aristot. loc. cit. calls them 
dxpéacis, Simpl. Adyor and ovp- 
oucia, 
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Also, there are many portions of the Platonic system 
which from their nature could not well be - imparted 
conversationally, It is most probable, therefore, that 
Plato, according to circumstances, made use of both 
forms; while the supposition must be admitted that as 
in his writings, so in his verbal instruction, question 
and answer gave place to unbroken exposition, in pro- 
portion, partly to the diminished vivacity of increasing 
years, partly to the necessary advance in his teaching, 
from preparatory enquiries to the dogmatic statement 
of his doctrine in detail. 

That, side by side with the communications intended 
for the narrower circle of his friends, he should have given 
other discourses designed for the general public, 1s not 
likely. It is more credible that he mayhave brought 
his writings into connection with his spoken instruction, 
and imparted them to his scholars by way of stimulus 
to their memories.” On this point, however, we are 


6 Diog. iii. 37 (vide note 4) does 
not warrant such a conclusion; the 
reference there seems to be to a 
prelection in the school. On the 
other hand Themist., or. xxi. 295 
D, tells us that Pilato once de- 
livered a discourse which a large 
audience flocked to hear from 
Athens and the country. When, 
however, he came to the doctrine 
of the Gogd, the whole assembly, 
‘down to Plato’s usual hearers, dis- 
persed. No doubt this is only an 
arbitrary expansion of what Aris- 
tox. loc. cit. tells on Aristotle’s 
authority, that the majority of 
Piato’s disciples were greatly as- 
tonished, in the discourse on the 
Good, to hear, not of things usually 
considered good, but of mathe- 


matics, astronomy, and finally of 
the One Good. Plato certainly 
would not expound the most ideal 
part of his system to a miscella- 
neous concourse of hearers, as 
Themistius imagines; and, apart 
from that, with his views as to the 
conditions of any fruitful study of 
philosophy, and his low estimate 
of mere popular display speeches, 
he is hardly likely to have troubled 
himself with giving discourses to 
people who had not fulfilled his 
requirements. 

7 Cf. Phedr. 276 D. Instead of 
other amusement, a man might 
write books, daur@ re trourjpara 
Onoaupifduevos, els 7d AHOns yhpas 
éday Uxnrat, kal wavrl TQ Tavrdy 
txvos periévre. 
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entirely without information.®® Plato doubtless combined 
with intellectual intercourse that friendly life-in-com- 
mon to which he himself had been accustomed in the 
Socratic circle and the Pythagorean Society. With a 
philosopher so little able to separate philosophic from 
moral endeavour, it might be expected that community 
of knowledge would naturally grow into community of 
life. In this way he appears to have joined his scho- 
lars at stated intervals in social repasts.°® There can 
be no doubt, from what we know of his sentiments on 
the subject,” that his instructions were altogether gra-- 
tuitous; and if, on certain occasions, he accepted pre- 
sents from some of his rich friends,® there is no reason. 


58 The tale given by Diog. 37, 
from Phavorinus, that at the read- 
ing of the Phedo all present, ex- 
cept Aristotle, gradually withdrew, 
is highly improbable. Philosophic 
interest and respect for the master 
cannot have been so scanty, even 
in Plato’s inferior scholars, as to 
allow of anything of the kind, 
least of all at the delivery of such 
a masterpiece. Besides, at the 
time when Aristotle was Plato's 
pupil, the Pheedo must have been 
ong published. 

Atheneeus xii. 547, d. sqq., 
quoting Antigonus Carystius, tells 
with some censure of the extrava- 

ance introduced by Lycon the 

eripatetic at certain meals held 
on the first day of each month, to 
which the scholars cuntributed. 
They were connected with sacrifices 
to the Muses. Athen. continues, 
od yap Wa ouppvévres éwl 7d atrd 
THs Ews tov dpOplov yevomévns Tpa- 
wéfns drokavowow, A xdpw efowlas 
érojoavro Tas auvddovs ravras ol 


wepi TiAdrwra xal’Ewetocrmov, d\\” 
tva palywyrac al 7d Oeioy rimavres 
kal pvotx@s adAjAors ocupreprepeps-. 
peeve Kal 7d wAeioroy Evexev dvécews 
kal di\odoylas. It would appear 
from this that monthly banquets of 
the Muses were an institution of the 
Academy, and with them we may 
connect the well-known tale about 
the general Timotheus, who, after a 
seal with Plato, said, ‘With such 
company one need fear no headaches. 
to-morrow.’ (Plat. de sanitate tuen-. 
da Q, p. 127; Queest. Conv.vi. proem.; 
Athen. x. 419 c.; lian, V. H. ii. 
18, from the same source.) At all 
events, Athen. loc. cit. says, as of 
something well known, 7d év’Axa- 
5nulg cupwéciov, and so again i. 4 
BE, é&v rg WAdrwvos cvcciriw. To 
what new Pythagorean, however, 
he is indebted for the information- 
in the second passage that the- 
number of tho guests used to be 
28 (4x7) he has not informed us. 
® On which compare Part 1.888. 
61 Anniceris is said to havo 
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to conclude that such voluntary offerings were therefore 
customary among his disciples in the Academy. 

Plato’s sphere of work seemed to him to be limited 
to this intellectual and educational activity, more and 
more, as experience deepened his conviction that in the 
then state of Athens, no diplomatic career was compat- 
ible with the principles he held.” The desire, however, 
that it might be otherwise was none the less strong in 
him ;® and that he had not abandoned the hope of 
somehow and somewhere gratifying this desire is proved 
by his two great political works, which are designed 
not merely to set forth theoretical ideals, but at the 
same time to exert a regulative influence on actual con- 
ditions. Consequently though he, as little as his great 
master, himself wished to be a statesman, both may 


bought for him the garden in the 
Academy, Dion defrayed the ex- 
penses for the purchase of the 
writin of Philolaus and for 
equipping a chorus (supra 24, 48; 
20, 38; 4, 5). Not one of these 
accounts is sufficiently established, 
the two firet only on feeble evidence. 
The statement of the 13th Plat. 
Let. 361 A sq. is quite worthless. 
® Cf. p. 13. Of the illustra- 
tions given there, only the most 
apposite, Rep. vi. 496 C, need be 
oe here. In the present con- 
ition of society, says Plato, few 
ever succeed in devoting themselves 
to Philosophy and remaining true to 
her. Kal rotrwy dh nov dAlywyr ol 
yerduero xal yevoduevar ws 750 Kai 
7d kTiua, Kal Trav roar 
ab lxavws (Sdvres Thy paviay, kal dre 
odels adder wyies ws Exos eimeiv 
Te ra rov wodewr wpdrre ovd' 
fore tdupaxos pe0’ Srov rs low dri 


Thy Trav dixalwy BonOeay owtor’ 
dy, dAN Gowep els Onpla dvOpwros 
éurecuy, obre tvvadixetvy 0é\wy ob- 
Te kxapds Gy els waow dyplas avré- 
xew, xply re rhv whdrw 4 didous 
évijgat =mwpoarodduevos avwed}s 
avr@ Te Kal Trois ddXos avy yévaro, 
Taira wdavTa doyionw AaBuwy,nouxlay 
Exwv kal ra avrod rpdrrwy, olov év 
Xe Komoprod Kal fdArAns vwd 
mvevparos pepoudvou urd reixlov 
adwoords, dpwy rods A&dXous Kara- 
weywAapévous dvoulas, dyad, ef 
wy avrds xaOapds ddcxlas re Kal 
avooiwy Epywy Buwoeracr, K.T.r. 

6 7AdAd ro, is the rejoinder, 
loc. cit., ob ra €AXduoTa Ay dcarpa- 
Eduevos dwadddrraro: to which 
Socrates replies, ovdé ye 7a wéyiora, 
BH Tuxav wokktelas rpornKkovans’ év 
yap mpoonkxovcy atrés re paddov 
avijoerac cal mera trav ldiwy ra 
xowd ouoe. Cf. ibid. v. 473 C sq. 
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certainly be credited with the aim of forming states- 
men; and if he repudiated political activity in cir- 


6: It has truly been said of a 
series of men who distinguished 
themselves by their political ac- 
tivity that they came out of the 
Platonic school. However, even 
in antiquity, the opinions as re- 
gards the political character of this 
school were very divided; and if 
the admirers of Plato like Plutarch 
adv. Col. 32, 6, sqq. p. 1126, bring 
into connection with him a3 pupils 
as many as possible of the greatest 
statesmen of his time, not seldom 
exceeding the bounds of historical 
fact, it cannot be expected that 
adversaries like Athensus xi. 508, 
d. sqq., and his predecessors, will 
be precise about their evidence for 
the statement that the majority of 
the Platonic pupils were rupavvexol 
twes Kal didBoro. According to 
Plutarch loc. cit. Dion (concernin 
whom vide pp. 24, 46, 32 sq. 
belonged to Plato’s pupils, together 
with Aristonymus, Phormio (Plu- 
tarch Preecepta. Reip. ger. 10, 15) 
and Mencdemus, who respectively 
gave laws to the Arcadians, Eleans, 
and Pyrrheans (Menedemus is 
mentioned by the contemporary 
comedian Epicrates in Atheneus, 
59, d. in connection with Plato 
and Speusippus, in Plutarch Sto. 
Rep. 20, 6, p. 1043 in connection 
with Xenocrates); further Delius 
of Ephesus (called in Philostratus, 
Vit. Soph. 1, 3, p. 485 through a 
slip of the pen a who under 
Philip and Alexander was_ the 
active promoter of the expedition 
against Persia, together with Py- 
tho and Heraclides of A®nos, the 
murderers of the Thracian king 
Cotys (Arist. Polit. v. 10, 1311 b. 
20, mentions as such the brothers 


Parrhon and Heraclides, with 
whom Pytho appears to have con- 
nected himself), the first of whom 
is known as the speaker and agent 
of King Philip (cf. Steinhart, Life 
of Plato 195, 322, 16); both are 
cited as Platonists by Diogenes iii. 
46. It must be from a confusion 
with the above-mentioned Hera- 
clides, that Demetrius of Macnesia 
according to Diogenes v. 89 as- 
signed the murder of a tyrant to 
Heraclides Ponticus, who bore the 
same name. Besides these we 
have Chio (the supposed writer of 
a letter in the Epist. Socrat.) and 
Leonides, who perished in the 
murder of the tyrant Clearchus of 
Heraclea (Justin xvi. 5, Suidas, 
K)éapxos, who adds to them as a 
third Antithens; opposed to this 
Memnon ap. Phot. Cod. 224, p. 225, 
a. 10 sqq., says that Lysimachus 
killed him and his brother, because 
they had murdered their mother) ; 
Euphreus of Oreos (Snid. Ed’¢p.) 
about whose influence at the court 
of Perdiccas (to whom the Plat. 
epist. v. recommends him). Athen- 
wus it is true (loc. cit. cf. 506, E), 
according to Antigonus of Karystus, 
expresses himself very unfavour- 
ably, but who we learn from De- 
mosth. Philipp. iii. p. 126 sqq. (by 
which Athensus’ account of his 
death is set right) was a martyr 
to Grecian liberty; Leo, who as 
statesman and commander defended 
his mother-city Byzantium against 
Philip. (Plut. Phoc. 14, Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. 1, 2. Suidas Adéwy); 
Hermias, prince of Atarneus, the 
well-known friend of Aristotle 
(Diog. v. 3, 5 sqq. Strabo xiii. 1, 
59, p. 610. Diodor. xvi. 52, 
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cumstances which he considered hopeless,® there was, at 


the same time, nothing in 


Dionys. ep. ad. Arum. 1, 5. Suidas 
“Epulas. Part ii. b. 16 sqq. 2nd 
edit.). Besides these Dioyg. iii. 46, 
mentions Euseon of Lampsacus and 
Timolaus of Cyzicus, both of whom 
according to Athenee. 508 sqq. (who 
calls the one Euagon and the other 
Timzeus) made unsuccessful at- 
ey a to usurp tyrannical power 
in their respective cities ; Athenzens 
adds to them Charon of Pellene as 
one of the profligate tyrants who 
came out of the school of Plato 
and Xenocrates, with what justice 
we do not know. According to 
Athenzus loc. cit. Diog. iii. 46, 
Callippus, also, the murderer of 
ion, was a scholar of Plato, which 
statement is opposed by the Plat. 
a vii. 333 C; Plut. Dion, 34. 
Clearchus mentioned above, 
mien to Suidas K)éapx., at- 
tended the Academy only a short 
time. It is very improbable that 
Chabrias was a student of the 
Academy (Plut. adv. Col. 32, 6, cf. 
Pseudo-Ammon, vita Arist. p. 10, 
West., who makes him out a rela- 
tion of Plato’s). The account 
Myos in Diog. iii. 22 sq.) that 
to alone stood by him at his 
trial is worth little historically, as 
Arist. Rhetor. iii. 10, 1411, p. 6, 
mentions another defender of Cha- 
brias; and the defence which in 
Diog. is put in the mouth of Plato 
obviously originated from tho 
Apology, 28 E. Timotheus (/#lian, 
Varia Hist, ii. 10, apse 28, 59) it 
1s true was proved to be a friend but 
no means a pupil of Plato; his 
telation to him cannot at all have 
been so intimate as Ps.-Ammon 
loc. cit. would have it. Phocion 
m his younger days may have 


his principles to keep him 


heard Plato, and later on Xeno- 
crates (Plut. Phocion, 4, adv. Col. 
32, 6); with regard to the latter, 
however, he must have confined 
himself to being present at isolated 
discourses. hough Chameleon 
and Polemo in Diog. iii. 46 repre- 
sent the orators Hyperides and 
ee (of whom also the Pseudo- 
Plutarch vite decem. Orat. vii. p. 
841 makes the same assertion) as 
a of Plato, their speeches (as 
teinhart remarks, Plato’s Life, 
174 sqq.) show no proofs of the 
influence of Piatonic thought and 
expression. Still lesscan we claim 
4eschines for a pupil of Plato 
(with the scholiast on Aésch. de 
falsa legat. i, who appeals to 
Demetrius Phalereus, compare 
Apollon. Vit. /Msch. p. 14); and 
though Demosthenes, his great 
adversary, is variously stated, 
sometimes with greater and some- 
times with less precision, to have 
been a pupil of Plato, still, how- 
ever, in his orations no influence 
of Platonic philosophy appears, 
significant as may have been 
Plato’s influence on him as a 
stylist. (Plut. Demosth. 5, accord- 
ing to an anonymous writer in 
Hermippus, vite X orat. viii. 3, p. 
844. Mnesistratus in Diog. iii. 47. 
Cic. de Orat. 1. 20, 89. Brut. 31, 
121; Orat. iv. 15; Off i. 4; 
Quintil. xii. 2, 22,10, 24; Lucian, 
Encomium Demosthenis, 12, 47; 
Schol. in Demosth. contra Androt. 
40; Olympiod. in Gorg. 166.) 
The 5th letter attributed to him 
does not make Demosthenes to 
speak as a Platonist, but only to 
express his good opinion of the 
Platonic school, under which he 
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back from it, should there arise a favourable opportu- 


nity for the realization of his ideas.™ 


Such an oppor- 


tunity seemed to offer after the death of the elder Dio- 
nysius,” when Dion, and, at his instigation, Dionysius 


the younger, invited him 


obviously does not include himself, 
Cf. Steinhart loc. cit. 175 sqq. 
Schafer, Demosth. 1, 280 sqq. ; and 
besides the authorities mentioned 
above, particularly Hermann, Plat. 
74 sq., 119 sq. Steinhart, 171- 
189. With regard to the relations 
of Isocrates with Plato we shall 
speak later on (p. 345, 2, 2nd edit.). 
o one represents him as his pupil, 
as he was eight or nine years older 
than Plato, and their friendship 
asserted in Diog. iii. 8, is estab- 
lished only for the earlier years 
“i ak lives by the writings of 
t 


® According to Plutarch, Ad 
rincipem ineruditum, i. p. 779; 

ucullus, C 2; Aélian, V. H. xii. 
80, the people of Cyrene ae 
whom Diog. iii. 23 and Atl. V. 
H. ii. 42, give the Arcadians and 
Thebans at the founding of Mega- 
lopolis) asked him for a scheme of 
laws; but he refused both, in the 
former case because Cyrene was 
too luxurious for him, in the latter 
because he perceived mcov Exew ob 
Oddovras, ob weloew avrovs Tiay 
thy lcovoulay. The last statement 
is very improbable, for Plato would 
without doubt have given them 
a constitution just as little demo- 
cratic as they gave themselves; and 
moreover it is incredible that 
Epaminondas, who after the vic- 
tory of TLeuctra promoted the 
founding of Megalopolis fur the 
protection of Arcadia against 
Sparta, should have invited an 


pressingly to Syracuse.® 


Athenian, and particularly so out- 
spoken a friend of Sparta as Plato 
undoubtedly was, to lay down the 
new constitution. The absurd 11th 
Platonic letter cannot come under 
consideration as historical  evi- 
dence. 

6 Plato himself lays it down as 
a necessary condition, that phi- 
losophers should not withdraw 
from politics. The corresponding 
duty is an immediate consequence. 
And that this duty should only 
be binding with da es to one’s 
own state, would hardly be a 
maxim with one so fully possessed 
by his political ideal as Plato. 

& This happened Ol. 103, 1, at 
the beginning of the winter, and 
therefore 368 B.c. Diodor. xv. 
73 sq. Plato’s journey must be 
assigned to the following year. 
Cic. de Sen. 12, 41 (with which cf. 
Part i. p. 244, 3) dates it, or at all 
events, according to Fin. v. 29, 
87, the first journey, 405 a.u.c., 
which needs no refutation. 

Kp. Plat. vii. 327 B sqq.; 
ii. 311 E; iii. 316 C sq.; Plut. 
Dion, 10 sq. (cf. c. princ. Phil. 4, 
6, p. 779), who adds that the Py- 
thagoreans in Italy joined their 
entreaties to Dion’s. Cf. Corn. 
Nep., Dion, C 3, &c. The 7th 
Platonic letter is certainly not 
trustworthy, and all the following 
ones depend on it. What other 
sources of information Plutarch 
may have had we do not know. 
That Plato, however, did make a 
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Could this potentate indeed be won over to Philosophy 
and to Plato's political beliefs—(and of this Plato, or 
at any rate Dion, appears certainly to have indulged a 
hope), the most important results might be expected 
to follow, not only in his own kingdom, but in all 
Sicily and Mayna Greecia, indeed throughout the Hel- 
lenic states. Meanwhile the event proved, only too 
soon, how insufficiently this hope was founded. When 
Plato arrived in Syracuse, the young Prince received 
him most politely, and at first showed lively interest 
in the philosopher and his endeavours;’° but he very 
shortly became weary of these serious conversations, 
and when his jealousy of Dion, which was not entirely 
groundless, had led to an open rupture with that states- 
man, and at length to the banishment of the latter, 
Plato must have been glad to escape from the painful 
position in which he found himself, by a second return 
home.”! Nevertheless, after some years, at the renewed 


second and a third journey to 
Sicily cannot be doubted. The 
testimony is unanimous; and if he 
had not taken the journey, the 
composer of the letter would have 
had no reason for defending him 
on that score. That his motives 
were actually those ascribed to 
him is probable in itself, and 
made more so by the whole politi- 
cal oo and this - L rne 
out by the passage in the Laws, 
ly. 109 E sqq., in which Hermann, 
p. 69, rightly recognises an expres- 
tion of the hopes which led Plato 
to Syracuse. These hopes, he 
lateron maintains, have not failed 
in regard to their universal foun- 

ion, even though they were not 


accomplished on that particular 
occasion. 

® Diogenes’ counter-statement, 
iii, 21, that he asked Dionysius 
for land and people towards the 
realization of his state, is certainly 
false. Apul. dogm. Pl. 4 is a 
misunderstanding. 

77 More detailed information, 
but of doubtful worth, may be 
found in Plut. Dion 13; De Adu- 
latione 7, p- 52, 26, p. 67; Pliny, 
Natural History, vii. 30; El, V. 
H. iv. 18; Nepos, loc. cit. The 
alleged meeting of Plato and 
Aristippus at the Syracusan Court 
has been already discussed, Part i. 
pp. 291, 2; 312, 8. 

7. Kp. Plat. iii. 229 B sqq., ili. 
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solicitations of the tyrant and entreaties of his friends, 
he resolved upon yet another voyage to Sicily. His 
immediate aim was doubtless to attempt a reconciliation 
between Dion and Dionysius ;” to this may have linked 
themselves more distantly, new political hopes: the 
undertaking, however, turned out so unfortunately that 
Plato was even in considerable danger from the mis- 
trust of the passionate prince,’* and only evaded it by 
the intervention of the Pythagoreans, who were then at 
the head of the Tarentine state. Whether, after his 
return,’ he approved of Dion’s hostile aggression on 
Dionysius, we do not know ;” but for his own part, from 


318 C; Plut. Dion 14, 16; Diog. 
iii, 21 sq. The latter assigns to 
this journey what, according to 
better authoritics, happened in the 
third; and he therefore puts an 
incident in the first, which Plu- 
tarch relates of the second. Cf. 
also Stobseus, Florilegium, 13, 36, 
who, however, connects with it a 
circumstance generally told of 
Dionysius and Aristippus. 

72 Dion, who appears in the two 
previous journeys as Plato’s enthu- 
siastic admirer, had, according to 
Plutarch, Dion 17, become still 
more intimate with bim during a 
long stay at Athens, in the course 
of which he also became a close 
friend of Speusippus. 

73 Ep. Plat. iii. 316 D sqq.; 
vii. 330 B; 33 D; 337 E Bag 
and from these sources Plutarch, 
Dion 18-20 ; Maximus Tyrius, Dis- 
sertationes xxi.9; Diog. 23. The 

articulars are uncertain; the 
etter of Archytas ap. Diog. 22 is 
certainly spurions. According to 
Plut. c. 22 (cf. Ep. Plat. ii. 314 D) 
Speusippus accompanied him to 


Syracuse; according to Diog., 

enocrates. He is said to have 
left the conduct of his school at 
Athens during his absence to 
Heraclides. (Suidas, voc. ‘Hpa- 
xrelSns.) The Epistole Hera- 
clidis, quoted there by Ast, and 
even by Brandis—the former in 
Pl. Leben u. Schr. p. 30, the latter 
Gh.-Rém. Phil. ii. a. 145—do not 
exist. The quotation is due toa 
misunderstanding of Tennemann’s 
words, Plat. Phil. i. 54; ‘Suidas 
in Heraclides Epistol. (Platonicee 
8c.) ii. p. 73’ (Bipont.). 

4 According to Ep. vii. 350 B 
(cf. p. 345 D) this must be dated 
in the spring of 360 z.c., for he 
is said to have met Dion at the 
Olympic games (which can ony be 
those of the year named) and in- 
formed him of events in Syracuse. 
His hither journey would then be 
361. Cf. Herm. p. 66. 

7 Plutarch. adv. Col. 32, 6, p 
1126. Cic. de Orat. iii. 34, 139, 
and Atlian, V. H. iii. 17, represent 
the impulse as coming from Plato. 
But this is an exaggerated infer- 
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this time, having now attained his seventieth year, he 
seems to have renounced all active interference with 
.politics."© The activity of his intellect, however, con- 
tinued amidst the reverence of countrymen and 
foreigners,” unabated till his death,”® which, after a 
happy and peaceful old age,” is said to have overtaken 


him at a wedding feast.” 


ence from Ep. Plat. vii. 326 E. 
Cf. Ep.iv. Dion found warm sup- 


te Speusippus and other 
tonists, Plat. Dio. 22,17. His 
companion and subsequent enemy, 
Callippus, is noticed as a scholar 
of Plato’s (vide p. 31). 

78 Athenseus, xi. 506, indeed 
says that he was intimate with 
Archelaus of Macedonia, and later 
on, paved the way for Philip’s 
supremacy: so that we might infer 
his sympathies to have been in 


logy, and 
-> and 
Philip narrows itself down, even on 


Eophreeus had obtained for Philip 
a certain territory from Perdiccas, 
and this Philip used for the fur- 
therance of greater designs. Any 
personal intercourse between Plato 
and Philip there does not seem to 
have been. Catia nr ie cer- 
tainly says that Philip paid honour 
to Plato, as to other learned men; 
bat, according to Speusippus ap. 
Athen. loc. cit., and Diog. 40, he 
expressed himself unfavourably 
about him. 

7 Cf. (besides what has been 
quoted, p. 32, 65, and about his 
niation to Dion and Dionysius) 


Augustine, . D. viii. 2. 


Diogenes, 25, and what will be 
presently remarked on the exten. 
sion of the Platonic school. 

78 Of his literary works this is 
vig eng A witnessed (vid. supr. p. 
3, and Diog. 37; Dionys. comp. 
verb. p. 208; Quint. viii. 6, 64; on 
which however cf. Susemihl, Gen. 
Ent. 11, 90 sq.). And we may 
safely conclude that it was the 
same With his activity as teacher. 
The alleged interruption of his 
work by Aristotle will be dis- 
cussed later in the life of that 
philosopher. 

79 Cicero, de Senect. 5, 13. 

6 Hermippus ap. Diog. iii. 2. 
uid. voc. 
IIAdr. Cicero’s scribens est mor- 
tuus, loc. cit., is not at variance 
with this latter, if we remember 
that it need not be taken literally. 
Accordiag to Diog. 40, a certain 
Philo had used the proverbia 


expression II\drwvros POetpes; and 
Myronianus concluded from this 


that Plato died of P@eplacis, as it 
is said Pherecydes and others did. 
Of course this is false. Perha 
the expression comes originally 
from the place in the Sophist, 
227 B; or the passage may at 
least have given a handle to the 
story. As to Plato’s burial, monu- 
ment, and will, vide Diog. iii. 25, 
Al sqq. Olymp.6; Pausan. 1, 30, 3; 
Herm, p. 125, 197. 
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Even in antiquity, the character of Plato was the 
subject of many calumnies.*! The jests of the comic 
poets which have come down to us are indeed harm- 
less enough, and concern the philosoper more than 
the man; but there are other reproaches, for the 
silencing of which Seneca’s apology *—that the life 
of a philosopher can never entirely correspond with 
his doctrine,—is scarcely sufficient. On the one hand, 
he is accused of connections, which, if proved, would 
for ever throw a shadow on his memory;®* on the 
other of unfriendly, and even of hostile behaviour 
towards several of his fellow disciples.” He has 


81 One of these critics of Plato 
was Timeus the Locrian, Plut. Nic. 
1; two others we shall meet with 
in Aristoxenus and Theopompus, 
the pupils of Isocrates, who, in 
this way, retaliated for the attacks 
of Plato and the Platonists on 
Isocrates and Rhetoric: cf. Dion. 
Hal. ep. ad Pomp. p. 757; De prec. 
Hist. 782; Athen. xi. 508 ¢. Epict. 
Diss. 11, 17, 5. 

& Ap. Diog. iii. 26 sq.; Athen. 
ii. 59 c. q.; xi. 509 c. 

8 Vita beata, 18, 1. 

8 Vide Diog. 29; ASlian, V. H. 
iv, 21; Athen. xiii. 589 c., and 
supra, p. 8, 8. Even Dion is 
here called his favourite; and an 
epitaph is quoted, which Plato (at 
the age of seventy-three) is said to 
have composed on his friend, who 
must have been sixty at least. 
That Antisthenes alluded to some 
amours of Plato’s by the title of 
his 2d6wy is a mere arbitrary con- 
jecture. The censure of Dicear- 
chus ap. Cic. Tusc. iv. 34, 71, is 
levelled not at his character, but 
his philosophy, On the other 


p. 67. 


hand, Suidas, p. 3000, ed. Gaisford, 
atfirms that he never entered into 
any sexual relations. But this, 
again, can only be a dogmatic 
invention, originating with the 
asceticism of later schools. 

85 The only hostility that can be 
demonstrated, however, is between 
Antisthenes and Plato; vide Part i. 
255, and supra, p. 18, 31. Antisthe- 
nes is allowed on all bands to have 
been the aggressor, and always to 
have displayed the greater vche- 
mence and passion. The assertion 
that Plato behaved ill to -2schines 
has been discussed, Parti. p. 167, 6; 


‘204, 3; and his alleged neglect of 


him in Sicily (Diog. ii. 1) is con- 
tradicted by Plut. de Adul. c. 26, 
He certainly passed censure 
on Aristippus, vide Part i. p. 242; 
but it was well merited, and we 
may well believe there was no love 
lost between them, even though 
the anecdotes of their meeting in 
Syracuse (vide Part i. p. 291, 2) do 
not tell us much, and the accounts 
ofa certain Hegesander ap. Athen. 
xi. 507 b. still lens. At all events, 
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also been charged with censoriousness and self-love ; ® 
not to mention the seditious behaviour after the death 
of Socrates which scandal has laid to his account. His 
relation with the Syracusan court was early * made the 
handle for divers accusations, such as love of pleasure,®° 
avarice,” flattery of tyrants ; *! and his political character 


what we do know cannot turn to 
Piato’s dieadvantage. Woe get re- 
peated sssertions of an enmity 
existing between Plato and Xeno- 
phon (Diog. iii, 34; Gell. N. A, 
xiv. 3; Athen. xi. 504 e.). But 
Bockh has shown (de simultate quse 
Platoni com Xenophonte inter- 


cepisse fertur, Berlin, 1811) how. 


little ground there is for such a 
belief in the writings of either; 
and the writings are the only real 
authority. Most likely the whole 
story is an invention. Cf. Stein- 
hart, Pl, L. 93 aq. 

& Dionysius ad Pompeium, p. 
775 oq.; Athen. xi. 506 a. sqq.; 
Antisthenes and Diogenes a 
Diog. vi. 7, 26; Anistides de 
quatuorviris. The accusation is 
mainly grounded on  Plato’s 
writings, which cannot be said to 
justify it, however one-sided many 
of his judgments may be. The 
conscious superiority, to which he 
had a real right, may have been 
too prominent in particular cases; 
even disadvantageously so, some- 
times, for others, Cf. the quota- 
liun from Aristotle, Part i. p.289, 2. 
Bat this can hardly bear out such 
accusations as the above. Of the 
anecdotes given in Plutarch de 
adal. c, 32, p. 70; lian, V. H. 
xiv, 33 (Diog. vi. 40); the first is 
irrelevant, the second certainly 
watruoe; and what Hermippus ap. 
Athen. xi. 505 d., gives, looks un- 
historical too. Aristoxenus apud 


Diog. ix. 40, taxes Plato with the 
childish design of buying uP and 
destroying the writings of Demo- 
critus, But of this we may un- 
hesitatingly acquit him. Aris- 
toxenus is too untrustworthy a 
witness; and we may at least 
credit Plato with the sense to see 
that a widely spread mode of 
thought could not be abolished by 
the burning of a few books. His 
own distaste for merely material 
science and his general disparage- 
ment of such studies may perhaps 
account for his never mentioning 
the hata of Abdera. 

8’ Hegesander ap. Athen. xi. 
507 a. sq.; the falsehood of the 
statements need not be pointed out 
to any reader of the Pheedo or the 
Symposium. The dream of So- 
crates related ibid. is a malicious 
parody of that mentioned above, 
p. 9, 15. 

8 The seventh Platonic letter is 
a refutation of such charges. 
According to Diog. iii. 343 vi. 25, 
the charges were openly made even 
in Plato’s lifetime. 

8 Vide p. 23, 45. 

9 Philostr. v. Apoll. 1, 35; 
Diog. iii. 9. The anonymous 
assertion in Arsen. Violet. ed. Kats, 
608, and the Florilegium Mona- 
cense (Stob. Flor. ed. Meineke 
T. iv, 285), No. 227, that in old 
age he became avaricious, is of the 
same kind. Seneca, v. 6, 27 b, 
remarks that he was reproache 
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has especially suffered at the hands of those who were 
themselves unable to grasp his ideas. Lastly, if we 
are to believe his accusers, he not only, as an author, 
allowed himself numerous false assertions * respecting 
his predecessors, but also such indiscriminate quotation 
from their works, that a considerable portion of his own 
writings can be nothing more than a robbery from 
them. All these complaints, however, so far as we are 


for taking money. Others say (v. 
supr. Part i. p. 312, 3; and Diog. 
li, 81) that he did not do so even at 
Syracuse. The seventh letter re- 
cognises no reason for defending 
him against the charge. 

91 Diog. vi. 58. Against which 
it is unnecessary to refer to Plut. 
Dion 13, 19, and the quotations on 
p. 24, 47. 

® The quotations given b 
Athensus, xi. 506 e. sqq., 508 d 
sqq., have but little importance. 
Some are plainly untrue (vide 
supra, p. 34, 76), or misrepresenta- 
tions; and the rest, even if true, 
would not have much reference to 
Plato himself. On tho other hand, 
we may see from the places quoted, 
pp. 29, 62; 32, 68, that Plato had 
occasion to explain his political 
inactivity and his relation to the 
younger Dionysius. And we may 
expect to find that both were cast 
in his teeth, just as his political 
idealism and his preference for 
aristocratic government must neces- 
sarily have given offence, Cf. also 
Rep. v. 472 A, 473 C, E. 

- & Cf. the list of offences in 
Athen. v. c. 55, 57-61.;. the correc- 
tion of which we may spare our- 
selves, together with the absurd 
mplaints about the fictitious 
ches which he puts in the 


mouth of Socrates and other: 
xi. 505 e. 507 c.; Diog. 35. 

94 So he is said to have borrowed 
from Philolaus’ writings for his 
Timeus (v. supr. 20, 38), and from 
a work of Protagoras tor the Re- 
public (Aristox. and Phav. ap. 
Diog. iii. 37, 57). According to 
Porphyry ap. Euseb. Prsparatio 
Evangelica, x. 3, 24, he is indebted 
to the same source for his objec- 
tions to the Eleatics. Alcimus ap. 
Diog. iii. 9 sq., reproached him 
with having taken the foundations 
of his system from Epicharmus : 
Theopompus, ap. Athen. xi. 508 c., 
said that he borrowed most of his 
dialogues from Aristippus, Antis- 
thenes, and Bryso. ith regard 
to Epicharmus, the assertion is 

undless, as has been shown in 

ol. i. 428 sq. To the statements 
of Aristoxenus and Theopompus 
no one who knows the untrust- 
worthiness of the writers will be 
inclined to give much weight. The 
statement of the former (whom his 
assertions about Socrates already 
sufficiently characterise, supra, 
51 8q., 48, 54, 6, 59, 5)-is im- 
probable on the face of it; if true 
at all, it can only have reference 
to some unimportant points. And 
the same applies to Theopompus’s 
story (cf. supra, 36, 81), apart from 
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in a position to test them, appear so unfounded that 
scarcely a fraction of them will stand the process of 
investigation ;* and the rest are supported by such 
weak evidence, that they ought not to affect that 
reverence for the character of the philosopher which 
is certain to ensue from the perusal of his works. So 
far as a man may be judged by what he has written, 
only the very highest opinion can be formed of the 
personality of Plato. To appreciate him correctly, 
however, he must be measured by a standard that takes 
account of his natural disposition and historical place. 
Plato was a Greek, and he was proud of being one. He 
belonged to a rank and to a family, the prejudices as 
well as the advantages of which he was content to 
share. He lived at a time when Greece had touched 
the highest point of her national life, and was steadily 
declining from political greatness. His nature was 
ideal, adapted rather to artistic creation and scientific 
research than to practical action; which tendency, 
nourished and confirmed by the whole course of his 
life, and the strong influence of the Socratic School, 
could not fail to be still further strengthened by his 
own political experiences. From such a temperament 
and such influences might be evolved all the virtues of 


the common Socratic element,which as to the limit and the illimitablo 

Plato did not need to borrow of in the Philebus, we can find no 

anyone. Porphyry’s assertion may fault with him for this in itself: 
ibly have some basis of truth; and in both cases ‘he has sufticiently 
it can hardly redound to pointed out his sources in making 

Plato’s discredit. Finally, if Plato a general reference to tho Pytha- 

was indebted to Philolaus for the reans, even if he has not named 

construction of the elements and Philolaus. 

other details of physical science in - * Vide preceding noto. 

the Timseus, and for the deductions . . 
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@ man and a philosopher, but nought of the grandeur 
of a politician. Plato might desire the very best for 
his country, and be ready to sacrifice for her sake 
everything except his convictions: but that he should 
have thrown himself into the turmoil of political life, 
for which he was quite unfitted,—that he should have 
lavished his soul’s strength in propping up a constitu- 
tion, the foundations of which he thought rotten,*— 
that he should have used means that he felt to be use- 
less to stem the torrent of opposing fate,—that he, like 
Demosthenes, should have led the forlorn hope among 
the ruins of Grecian freedom,—would be too much to 
expect. His province was to examine into State prob- 
lems and the conditions of their solution ; their prac- 
tical realization he abandoned to others. Thus inner 
disposition and outward circumstances alike designed 
him for philosophy rather than state-craft. But even 
his philosophy had to be pursued differently from that 
of Socrates, nor could his habits of life exactly resemble 
his master’s, He desired to be true in the main to 
the Socratic pattern, and by no means to return to the 
mode of teaching adopted by the Sophists.” But aim- 
ing as he did at the formation and propagation of a 
comprehensive system,—aphoristic conversation, condi- 
tioned by a hundred accidental circumstances, was not 
enough for him ; he wanted more extensive machinery, 


% Vide supra; p. 29, 62; cf. p. 888 8q.), but be also censured 


Ritter 3 ii. 171 sqq. 

87 He not only took no fees for 
his teaching (Diog. iv. 2, and 
Proleg. c. 5, ic p. 314, 4), strongly B 
disapproving of the Sophista’ con- 
duct in this respect (vide Vol. i, 


the form in which the Sophistic 
doctiine was enunciated (Protag. 
hae “hi 334 C aq.; Gorg. 449 

- BGs $ ipp- \ ei 373 A. Cf. 
supra, p. 26, 5 
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skilled labour, intellectual quiet; he wanted hearers 
who would follow his enquiries in their entire connec- 
tion, and devote to them their whole time; his philoso- 
phy was forced to withdraw itself from street and mar- 
ket, within the precincts of, a school.” 

Here already were many deviations from the 
Socratic way of life; many more sprang from Plato’s 
own habits and inclinations, which were generally 
opposed to it. Simplicity and temperance were indeed 
required by his principles,” and are expressly ascribed 
to him ;'” but the entire freedom from wants and posses- 
sions to which Socrates attained, would not have suited 
a man of his education and circumstances. Himself 
full of artistic taste, he could not deny all worth to life’s 
external adornments ;?2! extending his scientific research 
unreservedly to all reality, he could hardly, in ordi- 
nary life, be so indifferent to the outward, as they who, 
like Socrates, were satisfied with moral introspection. 
Socrates, in spite of his anti-democratic politics, was, 
by nature, a thorough man of the people: Plato's per- 
sonality, like his philosophy, bears a more aristocratic 


101 Plato is indeed said not to 
have disdained a certain amount of 
Juxury in domestic management 


% Cf. Diog. 40: éerdmige 3¢ xal 
avrds ra wrXeloTa, Ka0da Twés pact, 


Olymp. c. 6. 

we. specially Rep. iii. 403 E 
&q.; Gorg. 464 D. 

1 Vide the places gucies p. 28, 
59: and Diog. 39. In the same 
connection we may notice the 
doubtful tale in Stobseus, Flor. 17, 
36 (attribated to Pythagoras by 
Flor. Monac. 231), of his pouring 
away the water with which he 
meant to quench his thirst, as an 
exercise of self-denial, 


(Diog. vi. 26); some of his pupils 
were ridiculed by contemporary 
comic writers on account of their 
fine clothes and their haughty be- 
haviour. (Athens. xi. 509; xii. 
544 «q.) On the other hand, 
Seneca ad Helv, 12, 4, says that 
Plato only had three slaves; his 
Will in Diog. iii, 42 mentions 
five. 
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stamp. He loves to shut himself up in his own circle, 
to ward off what is vulgar and disturbing; his interest 
and solicitude are not for all without distinction, but 
only or chiefly for the elect who are capable of sharing 
his culture, his knowledge, his view of life. The aris- 
tocracy of intelligence on which his State rests has deep 
roots in the character of Plato. But precisely to this. 
circumstance are owing the grandeur and completeness 
that make his character in its particular sphere unique. 
As Plato in his capacity of philosopher unites the 
boldest idealism with rare acuteness of thought, a dis- 
position for abstract critical enquiry with the freshness 
of artistic creativeness ;—so does he, as a man, combine 
severity of moral principles” with lively susceptibility 
for beauty, nobility and loftiness of mind with tender- 
ness of feeling, passion with self-control,’ enthusiasm 
for his purpose with philosophic calm, gravity with 
mildness,’* magnanimity with human kindliness,!™ 
dignity ' with gentleness. He is great because he 
knew how to blend these apparently conflicting traits 


1022 An epitaph in Diog. 43 calls up as a model of gentleness. 


him aw@pocivy wpopépwr Ovnrav 
Hoe re Sexaly, 

183 To this belongs the well- 
known tale, that Plato asked a 
friend to chastise his slave because 
he himself was angry. Another 
version is, that he said to the slave 
himself, ‘Luckily for you, I am 
angry; or you would get stripes.’ 
Plut. de educatione puerorum, 14, 
p. 10; de sera numinis vindicta, 5, 
p 551. Sen. de Ira iii. 12, 5; 

iog. 38 8q.3 Stob. Flor. 20, 43, 

> Flor. “Mion. 234. Perhaps it 
ith reference to this story that 
mistius, Or. 2, 30 d., holds him 


104 Cf, the quotations in Part i. p. 


10 A beautiful instance is given 
by Elian, V. H. iv. 9. 

106 Heraclides ap. Diog. 26 tells 
us, that in his youth he never 
allowed himself to langh immoder- 
ately; and Atlian, V. H. iii. 35, 
says laughter was forbidden in ‘the 
Old Academy. We need not take. 
either of these statements literally, 
but they show that Plato was re- 
garded as a very serious character. 
Another instance is given by Seneca, 
de Ira ii, 21, 10. 
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into unity, to complement opposites by means of 
each other, to develope on all sides the exuberance of 
his powers and capabilities into a perfect harmony,!” 
without losing himself in their multiplicity. That 
moral beauty and soundness of the whole life, which 
Plato, as a true Greek, requires before all things, he 
has, 1f his nature be truly represented in his works, 
brought to typical perfection in his own personality.!” 
Nor is the picture marred by incongruity of outward 
semblance with inward reality, for his bodily strength and 
beauty have been especially’ recorded.” But through- 
out, the most striking peculiarity of the philosopher. is 
that close connection of his character with his scientific 
aims, which he owes to the Socratic school. The 
moral perfection of his life is rooted in the clearness of 
his understanding ; it is the light of science which dis- 
perses the mists in his soul, and causes that Olympian 
serenity which breathes so refreshingly from his works. 
In a word, Plato’s is an Apollo-like nature, and it is 
a fitting testimony to the impression produced by 


17 Olympiodorus says (C 6) of 


the statuette, a drawing of which 
Plato and Homer, 30 yap airac 


Jahn after Braun, Mon. Ined. d. 


yryai Adyowrar yerdoGar wavap- 


tot. 
18 Eg. Rep. iii. 401 B sq.; 
403 C. Phileb. 64 C sq.; 66 A. 
10 Cf. also Panstius ap. Cic. 
Tusc. i. 32, 79, and the verses of 
Aristotle quoted, ii. 9, 2, 2nd edit. 
N¢@ Epict. Diss. 1. 8, 13, xadds 
f UWAdrwr xai loxvpés. Further 
cf. Apul. dogm. Plat. 1, and the 
uotations supra 339, 1, 242, 2, on 
to’s build and gymnastic dex- 
terity. Among the portraits of 
Plato (on which see Visconti, Icono- 
graphie grecque, i. 169 [228] sq.), 


Instit. ili. 7, had prefixed to his 
edition of the Symposium (the 
original has vanished), is the only 


one which bears his name and dis- 


plays any likeness. Other supposed 
usts of Plato represent Aacle ios 
or the bearded Dionysos. Vha- 
vorinus in Diog. iii. 25 mentions a 
statue on his tomb by Silanion. 
According to Plut. adul. et amor. 
c. 9, p. 53, Plato had high shoulders 
which his affected admirers tried 
to imitate, and according to Diog. 
5, a thin clear voice. 
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himself on his contemporaries, and by his writings on 
after generations, that many myths should have placed 
him, like Pythagoras, in the closest union with the god 
who, in the bright clearness of his spirit, was to the 
Greeks the very type of moral beauty, proportion, and 


harmony.) 


11 This view had influence in 
the celebration of his birthday 
* feast, and perhaps even in the par- 

ticular date ge for it: vide 
supr. 338, 1. e find from Diog. 
2 (Olymp. i. Prol. 1), Plut. Qu. 
Conv. viil. 1, 2, 4: Apul. dogm. 
Pl. 1, £1. V. H. x. 21, that even in 
Speusippus’ time the tale went 
that Elato was a son of Apollo. 
As throwing light on the origin 
of these stories, Steinhart (Pl. L. 
8, 36, a) refers to the Greek 
cultus of heroes, and particularly 
to the similar stories about Alex- 
ander; he indeed conjectures that 
it was owing to these same stories 
that people wished to place Plato 
as a spirit-hero beside the deified 
world-conqueror; for we cannot 
believe that this legend belongs to 
the time of Speusippus. I think 
we are not entitled to deny the 
possibility of this; especially as 
the stories about Pythagoras offer 
a still closer parallel than the 
stories about Alexander (cf. Vol. i. 
265 sq.). However, it cannot be 
proved that the further amplifica- 
tion of the myth was already known 
to Speusippus, according to which 
& vision had forbidden Aristo to 


touch his wife before the birth of 
her first child, At the most im- 
portant crisis of his life he is said 
to have been introduced to Socrates 
by a significant dream as the swan 
of Apollo, supra, p. 9, 15. He 
himself dreamed, just before his 
death (according to Olymp. 6, 
Proleg. 2), that he had become a 
swan. We may recognise the 
theme of all these myths in the 
Phedo, 85 B. Later writers com- 
pare him, as Physician of Souls, 
with Apollo’s other son, Asclepius, 
the Physician of the Body. (Cf. 
Diog. 45 ; the idea can hardly be 
his own ; out of his epigram Olymp. 
6 makes an epitaph; and the ral 
6, with some additions, an oracle.) 
The pleasing story (given in Cic. 
Div. 1. 36, 78, Val. Max. i. 6, ext. 
3; Olymp. 1), of the bees on Hy- 
mettus feeding the child Plato with 
their honey, is brought by the Prol. 
re one a ge & sacri- 

ce to the shephe Apollo. 
Probably, hiweeee it had i: in- 
dependent origin in the Apolline 
myth, as a natural symbol for one 
from whose lips, as from Nestor’s, 
‘flowed forth speech, sweeter than 
honey.’ 


CHAPTER II, 


PLATO'S WRITINGS. ENQUIRY AS TO THE COMPLETENESS 
AND GENUINENESS OF OUR COLLECTION. 


THE most eloquent monument of the Platonic spirit, 
and the most important source for our knowledge of 
the Platonic doctrine, are in the writings of the philo- 
sopher himself.' His literary activity extends over the 
greater part of his life, a period of more than fifty 
years,’—and by a special favour of Fortune, it has so 
happened that not one of the works which he intended 
for publicity has been lost. This is at any rate a 


1 Schleiermacher,Platon’s Werke, 
6 Bde. 1804 (2nd edition 1816). 
Ast, Platon’s Leben u. Schriften, 
1816. Socher, Ueber Platon’s 


Schrift. 1861. H. vy. Stein, 7 
Bucher z. Gesch. d. Plat. vol. 1, 2, 
1862-1864. Schaarschmidt, dic 
Sammlung d. plat. Schrift. 1860. 


Schriften, 1820. Hermann, Ges- 
chichte und System des Platonis- 
mus, 1830, p. 343 sqq._ Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. ii. 


181-211. Brandis, Griech.-Rom. 
Phil. ii, a. 151-182. Stallbaum, 
in his Introductions. Steinhart, in 


the Introductions to Plato’s Works, 
translated by Miiller, 1850. Suckow, 
Die Wissenschaftliche und Kiinst- 
lerische Form der Platonischen 
Schriften, 1855. Munk, Die Natiir- 
liche Ordnung der Plat. Schriften, 
1857. Susemihl, Die Genotische 
Entwickelung der Plat. Phil., 1855. 
Ueberweg, Untersuchungen iiber d. 
Echtheit und Zeitfolge der Plat. 


Bonitz, Plat. Studion, 1858. Grote, 
Plato, 3 vols., 1865. Ribbing, 
Genet. Entw. d. plat. Ideenlehre, 
Part ii. 

2 We shall find that in all pro- 
bability several of his dialogues 
wore composed, partly after the 
death of Socrates, partly perhaps 
even before; ancient testimony 
abundantly proves his having con- 
tinued his literary labours to tho 
last (vide pp. 3; 35, 78). The 
Laws are said to have been found 
unfinished after his death (Diog. 
iii. 37), and there is also intornal 
evidence that this work was his 
latest (vide subter). 
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reasonable inference from the fact that no reliable trace 
of the existence of any Platonic writing no longer in our 
possession has come down to us; for the spuriousness 
of the lost dialogues of which we do hear* is beyond | 
question,* and some other writings which might be sup- 
posed to be Platonic,—the ‘Divisions’ (é:atpécecc),® 


3 Ap. Diog. iii. 62: Mlswr, Sala- 
kes, Keddwy, ‘EBddun, ’Excueridys, 
ap. Athen. xi. 506, d., Kiuwy, ap. 
Doxopat. in Aphthon., Rhet. Greec. 
ed. Walz. II. 130, cf. Simpl. in 
Categ. 4 § Bas. OepmordxdAns (un- 
less this is after all merely another 
title for the Cimon, in which, ac- 
cording to Athensus, Themistocles 
was strongly criticised; we have 
no right with Hermann to conjec- 
ture ‘Thesetetus’ instead of Themis- 
tocles, or to assume in the Cimon of 
Athenzeus a confusion with the Gor- 
gias). Other apocryphal writings 
are given by the Arabian in Casiri’s 
Biblioth. Arab. i. 302, who pro- 
fesses to quote Theo. 

* Diog. loc. cit. introduces the 
list of the above mentioned and 
some other dialogues with the 
words: vobevovrar dpodoyoupdrws. 
If we consider how ready the 
scholars of the Alexandrine period 
were to accept as Platonic a series 
of writings, the spuriousness of 
which we can scarcely doubt, we 
cannot avoid concluding that those 
writings which they unanimously 
rejected must have had very dis- 
tinct signs of spuriousness, and 
must have appeared at a compara- 
tively late period. 

5 Aristotle mentions repeated! 
Platonic d:atpéoers, Gen. et Corr. il. 

330, b. 15; those who presup- 

y only two original elements, 
esent the rest as a mixture of 
2; woatrws d¢ xal of rpia de- 


vyovres, xaOdwep IIkdrwr & rats 
diarpéveaw* Td yap péoor (Bc. orot- 
xeEtov) uitypa woe, Part. Anim. 
1, 2, 642, b. 10; we must not form 
a classification of animals on dif- 
ferent arrangements of the limbs 
oloy rods SpyBas rovs perv ev r7de 
Tovs 5¢ dv Gd\Ay Siarpéce, xabdwrep 
Exovow al yeypaupévar Starpéces: 
éxet yap rods pey mera THY evtdpuw 
oupBalvec SinpyjcGar rovs 3 ev EAw 
vyéve. The first of these passages 
can refer neither to Philebus, 16 E, 
nor to Timeus, 27 D, 48 E 8q., Or 
31 B sq. 53 A sq.; for neither 
is the denotation drapéoes ap- 
propriate to any of these pas- 
sages, nor does any one of them 
contain the quotation here from 
the diacpéoecs. The first four are 
not concerned with the corporeal 
elements, the awA&@ owpara, to 
which the remark of Aristotle 
applies (though Ueberweg, Unters. 
Plat. Schrift. disputes this); the 
Timeus 31 B sq. 53 A aq. cer- 
tainly treats of these, but neither 
of the passages could well be de- 
noted by dcarpéves, and both have 
four elements instead of the three 
which Aristotle found in the 
Siaipégers, and the two middle 
elements, so far from exhibiting 
a mixture of the two exterior, are 
rather (p. 53 B), according to their 
stereometric combination, related 
to only one of them, and with it 
atand in contrast to the other. We 
cannot, however, think of a refer- 
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Discourses about Philosophy, and about the Good,‘ the 


ence to a merely orally delivered 
utterance of Plato's iGebacwer: 
loc. cit. Susemihl. Genet. Entw. 11, 
548), because in this case, according 
to Aristotle's invariable custom, 
instead of the present woe? a past 
tense must stand, and an oral ex- 
position would without doubt have 
received some further notice. The 
&aspdoecs here mentioned must 
therefore be a composition not in- 
claded in our collection of Plato’s 
works, either written by Plato him- 
self, or else an tee of Pla. 
tonic doctrines. In the . second 
passage (Part. An.), Aristotle can 
only mean a written treatise by 
yeypaupéras dapéces; and for 
this we must not think of any of 
the Platonic writings which have 
survived to us, because that deno- 
tation for any one of them cr for 
any ph out of one of them 
Sonld beers strange; and the 
quotation of Aristotle, about the 
birds being pieced partly in the 
same class with the aquatic animals, 
aba in another class, is not to be 
ound in the passages to which one 
would most readily turn in this 
case, Soph. 220 A sq.; Polit. 264 
D (the former passage is referred to 
by Hermann, Prat. 594; Susemihl, 
loc. cit. Pilger iiber die Athetese d. 
Plat. Soph. 6, the latter by Ueber- 
weg, loc. cit. 153 sq.). On the 
contrary, the Scacpéoecs here are not 
referred to Plato, and so far the 
in Part. Anim. taken by 

iteelf, woald not contradict the sn 
Sage of Sackow (Form d. 
at. Schr. 97 2q.) that the yeypay- 
névas Ratpéoecs were neither a 
written treatise of Plato's, nor an 
exposition of Platonic doctrines. 
(Suckow is entirely mistaken in 
taying that they could not be so 


because Plato is not here named ; 
as we sball find, Aristotle very 
often refers to Plato without 
naming him.) If, however, we 
are quite convinced from the 
passage De Gen. et Corr. that 
Aristotle actually bad in his hands 
an exposition of Platonic Classi- 
fications, it is most natural to con- 
clude that he is referring to the 
same book in De Part. Anim. It 
cannot however be supposed that 
this proceeded from Plato himself, 
or was at least given out as his 
work, because in that case Aristotle 
would have (Part. Anim. 1, 2) ex- 
art himself differently, and 
oubtless either this treatise itself 
or some more authentic trace of its 
existence would have been _pre- 
served than is found in its alleged 
transmission to Dionysius, Ep. 
Plat. xiii. 360 B. The latter 
passage scems rather to refer to the 
dcarpégers which Alexander apud 
Philoponum in Arist. De Gen. ct 
Corr. 50 b., med. mentions among 
the spurious writings in circulation 
at his time under Plato's name, of 
which however Philoponus him- 
self knew nothing. The diacpécers 
referred to by Aristotle were a 
collection of classifications of mun- 
dane existences, used in the Acad- 
emic school and based on Vlatonic 
enunciations. The existence of 
such a writing is shown by the 
fact that dcatpévers are attributed 
to Spon us (Diog. iv. 5), Xeono- 
crates ( b. 13), and Aristotle 
(Diog. v.23. Simpl. Categ. Schol. 
in Arist. 47 b. 40: the Arabian 
ap. Rose, Arist. Fragm. in 5th vol. 
Berl. Acad. Arist. 1471, 52); HHer- 
modorus ap. Simpl. Pays. 54 »b. 
banactibed io my Diatribe de 

ermodoro, p. 20, and Susemihl’s 
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‘unwritten doctrines ’’—originally never claimed to be 


the works of Plato at all.’ 


Genet. Entw. ii. 522), seems to 
refer to Platonic discourses in 
which such classifications occurred. 
The assumption (Alberti Geist. und 
Ordn. d. Plat. Schrf. 37, 64), that 
Aristotle was himself the composer 
of the d:carpéoecs which he refers to, 
is rendered highly improbable by 
the: way in which they are cited 
and criticised; if the dacpéces 
attributed to Aristotle by the later 
writers were the same as those from 
which Diog. iii. 80-109 borrowed 
what he tells us, with repeated re- 
ference to Aristotle, about the Pla- 
tonic Classifications, they cannot 
be either (as Suckow thinks loc. 
cit. 96) a work of Aristotle, or 
one used by him, but merely a 
work of the later schools. Just as 
little can we look for the Aca:pécecs 
referred to in Aristotle’s exposition 
of the Platonic discourses on the 
Good (with Brandis, De perd. 
Arist. libris 12). (On these dis- 
courses cf. Part ii. b. 48, 2, 2nd 
edit.) We should sooner look for 
the reference in the dypada déy7- 
para (vide p. 382, 2), Philop. loc. 
cit.; Karsten de Plat. epist. 218; 
Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. Plat. 
Schr. 104; still the different de- 
notation makes us suppose different 
writings. But however that may 
be, in any case we cannot consider 
the Acatpécecs referred to by Aris- 
totle to be either a Platonic or an 
Aristotelian writing. The Acacpé- 
ges which were subsecuently cur- 
rent under the name at one or the 
other of these two philosophers can 
only be considered as a post-Aristo- 

lian interpolation or perhaps a 

asting of the older work. 

‘Cf. p. 26, 53, 54, and Part ii. b. 


There is no ground even for 


48, 2, 2nd edit. 

7 Phys. iv. 2,209 b. 13. Aristotle 
says, after he has mentioned the 
determinations of the Timeus 
about space, AAdoy S¢ rpdarop exet 
Te Néyww 7d peradnwricdv Kal év 
Tos Aeyoudvas dypdgors Séypacw, 
Suws roy rérov Kal rhy xdpay 7d 
alrd dwedjvaro. It is manifest 
that no Platonic written treatise 
can be intended by these dypada 
ddyuara; yet on the other hand 
this name is not suited for a refer- 
ence to an oral discourse as such ; 
we can therefore only understand 
by it a collection of notes of such 
Platonic views as were still up to 
that time dypada, embodying the 
contents of Platonic discourses. 
The way, however, in which the 
allusion is made precludes the 
supposition that Anstotle himself 
was the author of this collection 
(as Philop. ib., Schol.in Ar. 371 b. 
25, and Gen. et Corr. 50 b. thinks) : 
and though Simplicius (Phys. 126 
a.m. 127 a. o. Schol. in Ar. 371 
b. 3, 372 a. 21) is right in referring 
the &ypaga déyp. to dypago: cuvou- 
giat of Plato, still he is hardly 
justified in understanding by them 
ovvovela specially on the (ood. 
Themist. on the passage (p. 259, 
Speng.), states on mere conjecture 
(his own or some one’s else) that 
in the dyp. déyu. Plato represented 
matter as participating in the ideas 
not xara pédetw, as in the Timeus, 
but «a@’ duolwow: Aristotle is 
4 Siete merely of a variation in 
the denotation of the participating 
inatter itself. 

8 The expressions which Arist. 
Top. vi. 2, 140 a. 8, cites as 
Platonic occurred not in _ lost 
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thinking that any Platonic writing was ever more com- 


plete than it is now.® 


Fortune has indeed bestowed less care on the purity 


of the Platonic collection. 


Even the learned among 


the Greeks regarded as spurious several of the writings 
that: bore Plato's name ;” the critics of our own century, 


writings, but in oral discourses; 
whatever in Timeus’ Platonic 
Lexicon is alien to Plato’s works 
as we have them, comes generally 
not from Plato, but from another 
writer; vide Hermann, Plato, 556. 
As regards the remarkable state- 
ment of an obecure myth-writer of 
the middle ages (in A. Mai’s Auct. 
Class. 183) who appeals to an 
alleged ‘Philosophus of Plato in 
separ of a very. un-Platonic view 
of the origin cf the belief in Gods, 
cf. Schaarechmidt, Samm. d. plat. 
Schr. 89. 
® For, from Menander, -. 
indeccr. 9p 143 W. 337 Sp. (6 yoo» 
TiAdrey Ouvor 100 wayrds roy Tluacoy 
cadet év rg Kprrig) we cannot con- 
clude that this rhetorician bad the 
Critias in a more complete form 
than we have. Had this been so, 
still farther traces of it would have 
been preserved; whereas we seo 
from Pint. Solon, 32, that in Plu- 
tarch’s time only the introduction 
and the beginning of the narra- 
tive remained; his words seem 
rather to be merely an inexact ex- 
ion, meaning that the sub- 
ject of the Timeeus was treated in 
the beginning of the Critias as a 
hymn of praise to the Cusmos, 
because Timeeus here prays to the 
(rod, whose origin he has described, 
that in case he has uttered any- 
thing wapa pédos, God would TOV 
Tlyupehorrra EupeArT Wrery, 


10 All the lost dialogues (vide 
p- 46, 3) and those of the exist- 
Ing number marked in the editions 
as Dialogi nothi, except the Clito- 
phon (vide Hermann, pp. 424, 594, 
225, et cet.). Even in ancient 
times the Epinomis (Diog. iii. 37, 
Suid. g:Adcogos. Prolegg. in Plat. 
c. 25, fellowing Proclus) was by 
many ascribed to Philippus of Opus, 
the second Alcibiades (Athen. xi. 
506 c) to Xenophon (this cannot 
possibly be right), and the Ante- 
rast and Hipparchus were con- 
sidered doubtful (Thrasylus, ap. 
Diog. ix. 37, and AI. V. H. viii. 2 
respectively). On the contrary, it 
is scarcely credible that Panetius 
actually condemned the Pheedo as 
spurious, in order to deprive the 
belief in immortality of the autho- 
rity of Plato (Asclepius, Schol. in 
Ar. 576 a. 89. Anthol. Grae. ix. 
358 ; according to David, Schol. in 
Ar. 30 b. 8 Syrian, as our text 
stands, the latter Epigram was 
written on the Pheedrus, for which, 
however, the Pheedo is obviously 
to be read); this statement seems 
to have originated in a misunder- 
standing of the tradition of Pa- 
neetius’ doubts as to the genuineness 
of the Pheedo, and of his opposition 
to the Platonic doctrine of immor- 
tality me Tusc. i. 32,79). Had 
he declared the Pheedo spurious on 
the grounds stated, he would have 
spared himself this opposition. 
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‘ gometimes unanimously, sometimes by an overwhelming 
majority, have rejected a still greater number; others 
are yet upon their trial, and among these, as formerly 
happened on the first appearance of Ast’ and Socher,” 
is to be found more than one work the repudiation of 
which would considerably affect our apprehension of: 
the Platonic philosophy. Though an exhaustive inves- 
tigation of this subject would exceed the limits of the 
present treatise, we must to a certain extent examine 
it, and notice the points of view on which our judg- 
ment of it depends. With regard then first to the 
external evidence, from the consideration of which every 
such enquiry must start,—by far the most important is 
that of Aristotle. For setting this aside, very few re- 
marks of ancient authors concerning the works of Plato 
have been handed down to us,'° either from his own or 


11 Platon’s Leben und Schriften, 


1816. 
12 Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 1820. 
13 Tsocrates certainly seems to 
mean Plato’s political writings by 
his mention (Philippic 13, written 
346 B.c.) of vdouors kal modcrelats 
rats 0rd TOY copicT Oy yeypaypevats. 
Still this reference, if the passage 
be taken by itself, cannot prove 
that Plato was the only one or 
the first who had written on the 
formation of the state and on 
laws; we know of several similar 
works, besides those of Plato, in 
-the period before Isocrates; the 
MToAcrela of Protagoras, the work of 
Antisthenes x. yéuouv 4 3. wodcrelas 
(Diog. vi. 16), those of Phaleas and 
ippodamus (Arist. Polit. ii. 7, 8, 
who also 1267 b. 37, 1268 a. 6, in 
reference to the latter of the two, 
expressiy mentions his proposals as 


. regards the vduoc), and Polit. 1, 6, 


1255 a. 7, Arist. speaks of roAXol 
Tay év Tots vouots, Who dispute the 
right of enslaving captives made 
in war. Still less can we, with 
Suckow (Form. d. plat. Schr. 103 
sq.) infer from the plural cogiordy, 
that Isocrates attributed the Re- 
public and the Laws to different 
authors; cf. Ueberweg, - Plat. Schr. 
184 sq. From the statement of 
Theopompus, quoted p. 38, 94, 
we cannot gather what Platonic 
writings he had before him. On 
the contrary, it appears from Plut. 
An. Procr. 3, 1; Alex. on Metaph. 
1091 a. 27; cf. Arist. De Ceelo, 1, 
10, 279 b. 32; and other authori- 
ties to be mentioned later on, that 
Xenocrates noticed the Timseus; 
according to Suid. evoxp. he 
also wrote wept rijs WAdrwros 
wodiTelas; Diog. iv. 82, how- 
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the succeeding century ; and these relate almost entirely 
to writings which Aristotle, too, distinctly ascribes to 
Plato. Towards the end of the third century, Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium first arranged a portion of the 
works in those five Trilogies which we know from 
Diog. iii. 61 :1* and fully two centuries later, Thrasylus 
made a catalogue of them in nine Tetralogies,’ which 
catalogue, with a few very unimportant exceptions, 
contains al] the writings transmitted to us as Platonic."® 
Grote!’ thinks we may place entire confidence, not only 
in the statements of Aristophanes, but even in the cata- 
logue of Thrasylus. It cannot be supposed, he argues, 
that the school of Athens, which was continued in an 


ever, mentions only a treatise x. 
wokurelas. Theophrastus refers to 
the Timeus (Fragm. 28, 34-49 
Wimm ;) to the Laws (xi. 915 D). 
See Fr. 97, 5 (Stobseus, Florilegiam 
44,22, end). Eudemus, Eth. Eud. 
vil. 14, 1247, b. 15, must refer to 
the Eaothydemus (279 D sq., 281 
B), inasmuch as what is here 

ted as Socratic is to be found 
there and there only; Eth. Eud. 
vii. 13, 1246, b. 34, seems to 
refer to the Protagoras, 352, B, 
C: and Eth. Eud. iii. 1, 1229, a. 
15, to Protag. 360 D; Eth. Eud. 
vii. 5, 6, 1239, b. 13, 1240, b. 17, 
seems to be connected with the 
Lysis, 214 C sq., for here the 
Eodemian text comes nearer the 
Platonic dialogue than the par- 
allel e of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, ix. 10, 1159, b. 7. Aris- 
totle (vide sup. 38, 94 speaks of 
the Platonic Republic; Dicsearchus 
df the Phsedras (ap. Diog. iii. 38) ; 
Timon of the Timeus (vide p. 20, 
33): the first commentary on the 


latter dialogue was written by 
Crantor (supra, p. 696 d. 2nd edit.) ; 
the Stoic Perseus wrote against 
Plato’s Laws, 260-250 s.c. (Diog. 
vii. 36). 

14 The first included the Repub- 
lic, Timzeus, Critias; the second the 
Sophist, Politicus, Cratylus; the 
third the Laws, Minos, Epinomis ; 
the fourth the Thestetus, Euthy- 

hro, Apology; the fifth the Crito, 
heedo, the pney ‘ra 5° Gd\a 
kad’ é xal drdxrws.’ Suckow, 
Form. d. plat. Schr. 163, I think 
wrongly, denies that this division 
into trilogies really belongs to 
Aristophanes. 

18 Ap. Diog. iii. 56 sq. 

16 Besides the dialogues men- 
tioned p. 46, 5, there are wanting 
in it only the two small dialogues 
w. Sexalou and x. dperijs, the Defini- 
tions, and the Letters nos, 14-19, 
first admitted by Hermann in his 
edition. 

17 Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates, 1, 132 sq. 
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unbroken line from its commencement, should not 
have been completely and accurately informed of all 
that its founder had written. On the contrary, there 
can be no doubt that his very handwriting was care- 
fully preserved there ; and the members of the Academy 
were thus in a position to furnish the most trustworthy 
information to anyone who sought it, concerning the 
authenticity or the text of a Platonic work. Such an 
opportunity would surely not have been neglected by 
Demetrius Phalereus and his successors at the founding 
of the Alexandrian Library. They would either have 
procured copies of the original manuscripts of Plato, or 
have instituted enquiries in Athens as to the authenti- 
city of the works which they received into their collec- 
tion, causing a catalogue to be made of all the un- 
doubted writings; and since Aristophanes certainly 
and Thrasylus probably, followed in their catalogues 
the Alexandrian tradition, the statements of these writers 
may be fairly supposed entitled to a high degree of 
credit. This theory, however, rests wholly upon a series 
of uncertain presuppositions. It may be that the ori- 
ginal manuscripts of Plato, or copies of his works used 
by himself, were preserved in the Academy, though 
not a particle of historical evidence on the subject 
exists ; but even supposing such to have been the case, 
who can guarantee that not only Plato’s personal dis- 
ciples, but their successors, were so convinced of the 
completeness of their collection, and so jealously watch- 
ful over its purity, as to deny admittance to every 
book not included in it, and represented to them as 
Platonic? Not to mention that there are many con- 
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ceivable cases in which the manuscript collection in 
possession of the school might have to be completed 
by genuine Platonic works.’* And granted that the 
Academy had indeed never admitted any spurious writ- 
ing into their library, how can we be sure that the 
Alexandrian librarians were equally scrupulous? They 
certainly might, on the above presupposition, have in- 
formed themselves in Athens as to the works which 
were there acknowledged to be authentic, but how can 
we know that they actually did this? There is not the 
slightest warrant for the assertion; but on the other 
hand we are told that the high prices paid for writings 
in Alexandria and Pergamus gave great encouragement 
to forgery,!® and that in particular many works were 


18 If we suppose that letters of yéyparro otyypaupma, AauBdvew 3’ 


Plato really existed, there is no 
necessity that copics of them 
should tis found in his literary 
remains; supposing that the libra- 
ries of Speusippus and Xenocrates 
met with any accident, as might 
easily have happened during the 
of the Diadochi for the 
possession of Athens, or that some 
of their parts were lost, nothing 
would have remained but to supply 
them from without. However, 
we cannot take into account these 
possibilities, as has been said: it 
is sufficient that we know nothing 
as to how Plato’s writings were 
preserved in his school, or what 
precautions were taken to main- 
tain the collection in its integrity. 
% Galen in Hippocr. de nat. 
hom. 1, 42, xv. 105, K: xpi» yap 
robs dv A degardpele re Kal Hepyduy 
yotebas faoirets éml xrhoe BiBMluw 
(OernyPérras obdéxw yevdas ére- 


dptauévury picOdy tov Koutovrwr 
avrois ovyypaypa wadawi Tivos 
dydpds, obrws 43y woddd evdds 
émcypdgdovres éxdutfor. (Similarly 
Simpl. in Categ. 2 e. Schol. in Ar. 
28, a. infra.) Galen obviously 

oes too far here in supposing that 
Before the establishment of these 
two great libraries there had been 
no forging of books; and still less 
can we agree with the conclusion 
of Grote (loc. cit. 155), that as the 
rivalry of these two libraries first 
gave occasion for such forgeries, 
and the ljibrary of Pergamus was 
not founded till 230 n.c., we are 
not to suppose any forgeries before 
this time. Of this supposed rivalry 
Galen says nothing; PidoripeioGar 
means simply to seek after reputa- 
tion or glory in anything, to dis- 
play zeal; Simplicius uses the 
word cmrovddferw for it. 
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falsely attributed to Aristotle, in order that they might 
be bought by Ptolemy Philadelphus.” When we fur- 
ther considerjthe state of literary criticism in the post 
Aristotelian period, it seems unreasonable to credit the 
Alexandrians with having tested the authenticity 
of works bearing illustrious names, so carefully and 
accurately as Grote presupposes. The catalogues of 
Aristophanes and Thrasylus therefore merely prove 
that the writings they include were held to be Platonic 
at the time of these grammarians; whether they really 
were so or not, can only be determined by a particular 
enquiry into each work, according to the general rules 
of criticism. 

The statements of Aristotle afford a much safer 
criterion ;71 but even with regard to these, the case is 
by no means so simple as might be supposed. In the 
first place, it is sometimes doubtful whether the writing 
or the passage which refers to a saying of Plato's in 
truth emanates from Aristotle; and this doubt has 
already destroyed cr weakened the argumentative force 
of some quotations.” but even though the Aristotelian 


2° Cf. Part ii. b. 87, 6, 2nd 
edit. 

21 A collection of all the re- 
ferences in Aristotle to Plato’s 
writings was attempted by Trend- 
lenburg, Plat. de id. et num. doctr. 
13 sq.; then in my Platon. Stud. 
201 sq. Next Suckow (Form. d 
plat. Schr. 49 sq.), Ueberwe 
Unters. plat. Schr. 131 sq.), an 
chaarschmidt (Samm. i plat. 
chr. 90 sq.) thoroughly examined 

ese evidences. Still, Bonitz, in 

' Index Aristotelicus, 598 s8q., 

res the most exhaustive cata- 


logue of them. To this reference 
is to be made in case of dialogues, 
the citations from which in what 
follows are not discussed in detail. 

2 As the citation of the Laws 
(iv. 715, E sq.) at the end of the 
spurious work x. xéopnou, p. 401 ; 
of the Timeus (77 B), x. guray, 
1, 815 a. 21; of the EKuthydemus 
(279 D sq.), in the Enudemian 
Ethics (vide p. 50, 13). ‘The cita- 
tion of the Sophist also (254 A) in 
the xi. Bk. of the Metaphysics 
c. 8, 1064, b. 29, might also be 
claimed, because not merely is the 
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authorship of a passage apparently relating to Platonic 
writings be fully established, the reference is not 


second part of this book decidedly 


urious, but the genuineness of 


the first is anything but firml 
established (c. 1-8, 1065, a. 26). 
Still, after repeated examination, 
I think it is more probably an 
earlier abstract, perhaps a rough 
sketch noted down by Aristotle for 
the purposes of his lectures, rather 
than a later epitome of Bks. iii. 
iv. vi, The quotation of the 
Apology and of the Menexenus, in 
the me | Bk. of the Rhetoric, gives 
almost more ground for doubt. 
For though the contents of this 
book, as a whole, seem sufliciently 
Aristotelian in character, still the 
question arises whether, in the 
form in which we have it, it con- 
tituted an original part of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, or whether it was 
not added by a later writer to the 
first books, perhaps based on notes 
or a lecture of Aristotle’s. In 
of the latter supposition, 

besides other points, might be 
uoted the fact, that, according to 
tor. 1, 1, especially p. 1054, 

b. 16 8q., it seems doubtful whether 
Aristotle would, on the whole, have 
treated in his Rhetoric the sub- 
jects discussed in the 3rd Bk.; 
and again, the 3rd Bk. c. 17, re- 
turns to the question of the ricrecs, 
which the first two books had 
already thoroughly entered into. 
Especially might we be inclined 
to suspect a different hand in 
many of the examples which are 
accumulated in the 3rd Book 
and worked out with propor- 
tionate detail; and in reference 
to this, it is worth noticing tbat 
quotations, which have already 
occurred in the first and second 


books repeatedly appear in the 
third book in a more complete 
form. Ini. 9, 1367, b. 8, a saying 
of the historical Socrates is briefly 
mentioned (domwep yap 6 Zwxp. 
Edeyer, o0 xarerdy ’AOnvalous év 
"A@nvalos éwaweiy;) in Bk. iii. 14, 
1415, b. 30, this is more fully 
quoted from the Menexenus (235 
D, 236 A): 6 yap Aéyec Zwxp. ev ry 
éwcragly ddOes, bre od xarewdy 
"A@nvalous év ’AOnvalos éraweiy, 
GN’ dy AaxeSacuovlos. Whereas, 
ii. 23, 1398, a. 15, as an example 
of a proof, €& dpionod, the following 
is quoted: oloy Sri 7d Saysdnov 
ovdéy dori GAN’ A Oeds 4 Ged Epyor, 
in iii, 18, 1419, a. 8, we find a 
al of four lines from the 
latonic Apology, 27 B-D. The 
quotation from Theodectes, ii. 23, 
1399, b. 28, occurs again, III. 15, 
and is treated of at greater length ; 
from 1416, b. 1-3, we learn the 
particulars about a passage of 
the Teucer of Sophocles, which 
in 1398, a. 4, was briefly al- 
luded to. Again, it is remarkable 
that, iii. 14, the Menexenus is 
denoted by 6 éwxerdqgios (without 
any specification), while by the 
like expression, 111, 10, 14, 11, 
a. 31, the Epitaphios of Lysias 
is meant, These circumstances 
certainly ive some unds 
for doubting whether the fuller 
quotations of the Apology and 
Menexenus in the 3rd Bk. of the 
Rhetoric proceed from Aristotle 
himself. On the other hand, I 
cannot agree with Schaarschmidt 
(Samm. d. plat. Schrf. 383), who 
remarks from the passages in 
Metaph. v. 29, 1025, a. 6, relative 
to the Lesser Hippias, that it is 
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always of a kind that implies an unequivocal recogni- 
tion of the writings. If not merely the name of the 
writing is given, but also that of the author; if Aristotle 
says, ‘Plato remarks in the Timsus, Republic, &c., 
there can of course be no hesitation as to his meaning. 
But not unfrequently the writing in which some passage 
is to be found is named without mention of its author ; 
or conversely, utterances and opinions are ascribed to 
Plato, and nothing is stated concerning the writings in 
which they occur ; or lastly, reference is made to theo- 
ries and expressions contained in our Platonic collec- 
tion, and yet there is no allusion either to Plato as their 
author, or to a particular writing as their source.” It 
also happens sometimes that a passage from some dia- 
logue is quoted with an express mention of the dialogue, 
and yet is attributed to Socrates, and not to Plato.” 
In all these cases, the question arises whether or not 
we can claim Aristotelian evidence for the Platonic 
origin of the writings concerned; but a portion of 
them only need occasion us any serious doubt, If 
Aristotle, in naming a dialogue, remarks, ‘ Socrates 


more than improbable that Aris- 
totle himself published the book 
quoted, especially in the form we 
have it. Undoubtedly the 6th Bk. 
of the Metaphysics is proved to be 
sone by Aristotle himself (cf. 

art ii. b. 58, 2nd edit., and Arist. 
Gen. et Corr. 11, 10, 336, b. 29, cf. 
Metaph. v. 7)—possibly not as a 
part of this work, but at any rate 
as an independent Aristotelian 
treatise—and there is no reason 
at all to suppose that we have it 
merely in the form of a later 


recasting. 

23 The quotations to which Bonitz 
in his Index has prefixed a. 

* The three cases denoted by 
Bonitz b. c. d. 

> b.g. Gen. et Corr. 11, 9, 335, 
b. 9: of wey lxavhy QHOncay airlav 
elvac rpds 7 yevéoOat Thy ray eldav 
ovo, Sorep bév Paldwn Zwxpdrys. 
Bonitz ranges these cases in the 
first class, distinguished, however, 
from those in which Plato is men- 
tioned by the addition of a Zwxp. 
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here maintains this or that,’ he always means by it that 
Plato in this dialogue has put the remark into the 
mouth of Socrates. For not only does he employ the 
same mode of expression as to writings which he else- 
where most emphatically attributes to Plato,* but he 
never quotes an opinion or a saying of Socrates from 
any writing that is not in our Platonic collection; 
though he must certainly have been acquainted with 
the Socratic dialogues of Xenophon, Aéschines, and 
Antisthenes.” Indeed the Socratic utterances are re- 
garded by him as so completely identical with Plato’s 
works, that he even designates the Laws as Socratic,” 
although Socrates never appears in them, and is pro- 
bably not intended by the Athenian stranger; and he 
quotes views which were entirely originated by Plato 
and put in the mouth of his master, simply as the 
views of Socrates,”? without any discrimination of the 


* As in the criticism of the 
Platonic Republic, Polit. ii. 1, c. 6, 
1065, b. 1; Ibid. iv. 4, 1291, a. 
11 (gyot yap 6 Lwxpdrns). viii. 
7, 1842, a 33, b. 23, v. 12, 
1316, a. 1 sqq. (év 8¢ ry rodirelg 
ASyerac pew... . ved TOU Lwxpd- 
rovs, and the like): Gen. et Corr. 
11, 9, vide previous note. Simi- 
larly Polit. 11, 4, 1262, b. 11, 
after it has been mentioned that 
Socrates (i.e. the Platonic Socrates 
in the Republic) wished the State 
to have the greatest possible unity, 
come the words, xaOdwep é» rots 
epwrixois (oper Aé-yovra roy ' Apirro- 
¢dzye, where Plato’s Symposium is 
meant. 


7 Arist. relates in the historic 
tense (Luxp. gero,. éfjret, &c.) 
many things about Socrates whic 


he may have borrowed from Xeno- 
phon or some other source of tra- 
dition ; but he never quotes in 
the present tense (Zwxp. dyol, &c.) 
and from a writing mentioned by 
name, anything Socratic which is 
not to be found in our Platonic 
dialogues. In the historic tenso 
there is only one undoubted refer. 
ence to the Memorabilia of Xe- 
nophon, (Mem. i. 2, 54) in Eu- 
demus (Eth. Eud. vii. 1. 1235, a. 
3 


7). 

. Polit. ii. 6, 1265, a. 10 (with 
reference to the Laws): 7d ev ody 
wepirrdy Exovor mdyres of Tov 
Zwxpdrovs Abyor x.7.rX. In the 
preceding passage, too, the gram- 
matical subject to ‘elpnxev’ &c. is 
Zwepdrns. ; 

2 Cf. Polit. ii. 3, 1261, b. 19, 
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about other works that are universally famous ;*? but 
among the philosophic writings which Aristotle men- 
tions in this way, there is none which does not belong 
to our Platonic collection: the Platonic writings, as 
before remarked, are the only writings of the Socratic 
school to which he ever refers. This circumstance 
makes it extremely probable that Aristotle really in- 
tends to ascribe all the writings quoted by him in this 
form to Plato, otherwise we should certainly have had 
a right to expect that those which he considered spu- 
rious, especially if in their style and treatment they 
might claim to be Platonic, would not have been intro- 
duced without some hint as to the true state of the 
case. For he could not presuppose this to be neces- 
sarily known to his readers.* 

As to those passages which attribute to Plato or 
Socrates theories and sayings to be met with in the 
Platonic writings, but which do not mention the wnit- 
ings, Aristotle himself very often furnishes us with 
a proof that he is really referring to these by his use 
of the present tense: ‘Plato maintains,’ ‘ Socrates 
says, and the like.“ When he employs this form 


2 F.g. the Iliad and Odyssee, and 
many passages of Sophocles and 
Enripides ; cf. Index Aristotelicus 
under 'IAuds, ‘Odvecela, Dopoxrfs, 
Eéperl8ns. Even the funeral ora- 
tion of Lysias ($ 60) is quoted 
Rhe?. iii. 10, 1411, a. 31 (on which, 
however, cf. p. 54, 22) merely with 
the words: olow dv rg émragly, 
and the Meaonmaxds of Alcidamas, 
which had been already cited 
Rhet. i. 13, 1373, b. 18, is referred 
4o, II, 23, 1897, a. 11 equally with- 


out the author’s name. 

- 3.Schaarschmidt (plat. Schr. 
342, 383) is therefore wrong, in 
my opinion, in denying that the 
Meno and the Lesser Hippias were 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle. 

“4 As Metaph. xii. 6; 1071, b. 
32 (Acvxermos xal IINdrwyv) del eval 
¢act xlynow (which acc. to De 
Ceelo iii. 2, 300, b. 16, comes from 
the Timeus, 30, A.). Ibid. 37, 
GAAG phy ovde T1Adrwvl ye old» re 
reve hp olerac evlore (Pheedr. 245, 
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of expression, it is a sure indication that he has in 
his mind those Socratic or Platonic discourses which 
are laid down in writings; and when we find these 
very discourses in a work that tradition assures us 
to be Platonic, it is hardly possible to doubt that 
this is the work to which the quotation relates. An 
appeal of this kind to Socratic or Platonic utterances, 
therefore, if these conditions fully obtain, has no less. 
force than the literal mention of the particular writing, 
and the express acknowledgment of its Platonic origin. 
On the other hand, however, we must not conclude that 
Aristotle, whenever he makes use of the preterite in 
mentioning a doctrine of Socrates or Plato, refers only 
indirectly or not at all,** to the writings that contain it. 
Several cases are here to be distinguished. In the first 
place, the perfect tense may properly be employed, 
and is very commonly employed by Aristotle, in quot- 
ing the sayings of Plato, or of the Platonic Socrates, 
from a writing.” It is somewhat different with the 


C sq. Laws x. 895, E sq.) dpxhv 


% Asa role, where the wnuinge 
elva:, 7d abrd éautd wot. vorepor 


are named, the reference is ma 


yap kal dua re ovparg 7 Wrxh ws 
gnoly (Tim. 34, B sq.). Phys. 
vill. 1, 251, b.17: WAdrwy 8 adrov 
[Tov xpévov] yeryg udvos’ Aua perv 
yap abrdv Tg ovpavy yeyordvat . « « 
& (Tim. 37, D sq.). Metaph. 
li. 5, 1010, b. 12: dowep cat 
TlAdrwy Aéye: (Theset. 171, EK. 178, 
C).. Top. iv. 2, 122, b. 26: as 
TAdrwy dplferac gpopdy rhy xara 
témov xlynow (Theet. 181, C; the 
same statement occurs also Parm. 
138, B sq.). Eth. x. 2, 1172, b. 
28: rovovrw 3h Abyw Kal TIAdrwv 
ileb. 22, A 60, C 8q.) dvacpet 
ix tori Hdovn Tayaddy. 


in the present tense: cf. the quo- 
iia in the Index Arist. denoted 
y a. 

36 Ags Ueberweg believes, Plat. 
Schr. 140 sq. Cf. on the other 
side, Bernays apud Schaarschmidt 
Rhein. Mus. N. F. xviii, 3 sq. 
Alberti Geist u. Ordn. d. plat. 
Schr. 5+. 

7 Eg. Polit. ii. 5, 1264, a. 12: 
ovr’ elpnxey 6 Luwxpdrns (in the 
Platonic Republic). Ibid. b. 24: 
h wodtrela wept Fs 6 Zwxp. elpnker. 
c. 6, 1264, b. 28, 36: é» r7 wodcreig 
wepi éAlywr rduray Sedpixev 6 DwxKp. 
oe e Tepl ToUTwy ovder Sidpixev 6 Z. 
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narrative forms—the imperfect and aorist. These are 
only used in respect to Socrates when some theory is 
to be ascribed to the historic Socrates, supposing it to 
have become known to Aristotle through certain writ- 
ings.** For it might very well be said of the Platonic 
Socrates that he maintains something (in the present), 
or that something is in question as said by him (in the 
perfect), but not that he formerly has said something, 
because as this ideal person he exists for the reader of 
the Platonic writings, and for him only, in the present ; 
he has no existence independently of the reader and 
belonging to the past. If, however, Plato himself is 
mentioned as having said or thought something, this 


consideration has no longer any force. 


1266, a. 1: é» 3¢ rots vyouas elpyras 
trouras. c. 9. 1271, a. 41: Ta 
owobéces TOS vopobérou émiriphoeey 
ay tis, wep xai TiNdrwy év ois 
vopos éwereriunxey. Top. vi. 3, 
140, b.3: xd@awep TAdrwy wpora. 
Soph. Elench. 12, 173, a. 8: 6 Kaa- 
AcuxARs &» rye Topyle yéypawrrac 
Aéyaw. Phys. iv. 2, 210, a. 1: 
worep v Tye Timaly yéypader. 
Likewise Gen. et Corr. 1, 8, 325, 
b. 24: worep dv TG Timaip yéypage 
TlAdrwyr, and frequently. 

3% F.g. Eth. N. vil. 3, 1145, b. 23 
8q.: ws Yero Zwxpdrns .. . Lwxp. 
perv yap Srtws eudyxero mwpds Tov 
Aéyorx.7.rA. Cf. Protag. 352, Bsq. 
Polit. i. 13, 1260, a. 21: the virtue 
of the man and of the woman is 
not the same, xdOarep Yero Zwxp. 
Cf. Meno 73, Asq. So, too, Eth. 
N. iii. 11, 1116, b. 3 the quotation 
from Socrates, which occurs in 
Protag. 349 E aq. 360, C sq. is 
denoted by the past tense y7@7 
(in the parallel passage in Eth. 


His utterances 


Eud. iii. 1, 1229, a. 15 by &py), 
Rhet. iii. 18, 1419, a. 8 sq. the 
conversation between Socrates and 
Meletus, which Plato narrates 
Apol. 27, B sq., is denoted as his- 
torical by the past tenses eZpnxey, 
hpero, pn, &c., and Nhet. ii. 9, 
1367, b. 8 the saying that it is easy 
enough to panegyrize the Athen- 
ians in Athens, is attributed to 
the historical Socrates by the in- 
troductory formula Gowep yap 6 
LZwxpdrns freyey; Rhet. ii. 14, 
1415, b. 30, where the same ex- 
pression is quoted from the Men- 
exenus, the words are quite in 
conformity with Aristotle’s custom : 
6 yap Adyes Duxp. ev rG emiraglw. 
On the other hand, in (ien. et 
Corr. ii. 9, 335, b. 9 (of wey leavhy 
gGhOncav airlay elvac wpds 7d yeve- 
cba rh» trav clddy prow, dowep év 
Paiswur Dwxpdrys) we must suppl 

the present oferva: as the finite ver 

to dowep, x.7T.r. 
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mentative value of these passages can only be deter- 
mined in each case by an appeal to the ordinary rules 


of criticism. 


yew rots pudate «7.d. (Rep. ii. 
375 A sq.); Pol. vii. 10, 1329 b. 
41: odre xolyny danew elvar deity 
Thy xrijow, Gorep trues eipjxacw 
(Rep. iii. 416 D); De An. 1,5, 411, 
b. 5: Adyouot 8h ries pmeptorhy 
avrhy (Thy yuxhy), &c. (Rep. iv. 
436 sq.); Part. Anim. 11, 6 begin, 
ort 52 6 pevedds.. . odx Sowep 
olowral rwes THs yorns owepparixh 
3évauis (Tim. 86 C?); De Calo, 
iii. 1, 298 b. 33; elot 5é reves, ol 
xal way ocwpa yernriv rooict, 
curriBévres kali Scadvowres €& éxcwré- 
dwy xal els éwlweda (Tim. 53 C sq ) ; 
De Colo, ii. 3, 286 b. 27: &re 8e 
cal ol dacpotvres els éwiweda ... 
pepaprupykévas dalyovrar rovras 
&e. (Tim. loc. cit.); De Ceelo, ii. 
13, 293 b. 30: mo 8... gacy 
avrhy OC\XcoOat similarly Ibid. 1, 
10, 280 s. 28; ... Sowep dv Ty 
Tyaly (40 B) yéyparrac; part. 
Anim. iv. 2, 676 b. 22: 8lorep ol 
Aéyorres Thy gGiow Tis XoAjjs 
alcOhoeuws Twos elvas xdpw, ov 
cahas Aéyovew. pacl yap, &c. (Tim. 
71 A-D) Pol. vii. 17, 1336 a. 34: 
Tas 8¢ d&ardcoas Tay waldwy Kal 
KravOovs obx 6p0as drayopevovcw 
ol kwitowres év rots vduos (Laws, 
vii. 791 KE sq.) By these ex- 
amples the scraples raised os to 
Polit. iv. 2, 1289 b. 5, being a 
reference to Plato (Polit. 303 A), 
are, ao far as concerns the manner 
of the reference, now settled. 
Aristotle says there: #39 yey ody 
vs dwredhvaro cal ray mpdbrepor 
ores, ob phy els ratrd Bréyas 
qulr. exeivos pdr yap Expwe, wacGy 
néy [sc. rad» mwortreiwy]) oboe 


The more perfect is the coincidence 


émcecxGy . . . xetplornv dnuoxpa- 
tlav, pavrwy 8 dpiorny. Schaar- 
schmidt (Sind. Soph. u. Polit. 
echt., &c. Rhein. Mus. N. F. xix. 
p. 2) thinks that he perhaps wishes 
to give us to understand that ho 
did not know the author of the 
Politicus, or else that he did not 
consider it to be Plato’s. ‘As far 
as I know, Plato is never cited by 
him in this way or in any way at all 
approaching this.’ Similarly Ueber. 
weg (Zeitschr. f. Philos. N. F. lvii. 
&c.) says that the Sophist and 
Politicus are not attested by Aris- 
totle as writings of Plato, but only 
of ris rd» xpérepoy, and Suckow 
(Form. d. plat. Schr. 87 sq.) argues 
in detail that Aristotle, if he knew 
and accepted the Politicus as Pla- 
tonic, could not possibly have 
failed to mention Plato’s name in 
our passages. Even Steinhart 
(Ztschr. f. Philos. lviii. 47) finds 
the anonymous mention of Plato 
in the Politics so inexplicable that 
he prefers to attribute the reference 
in the parsage before us to an un- 
known writer whose views Plato 
had appropriated. In reality, how- 
ever, the way in which the passage 
of the Politicus is here referred to 
differs from the references to tho 
Republic, Timeus, and Laws before 
quoted only in this respect, that tho 
author of this dialogue is denoted 
not by reves or Exot, but by ris in 
the singular number, that is to say, 


-the definite person, whom Aristotle 


is thinking about, is more distinctly 
and clearly referred to than in tho 


other places. 
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between the passage in Aristotle and the corresponding 
passage of a Platonic dialogue, and the less reason we 
have for supposing that the author of the dialogue 
made use of the Aristotelian writing, the clearer it 
becomes that the dialogue in question was known to 
Aristotle, and the greater the probability that this, 
like other portions of our Platonic collection, simi- 
larly quoted and employed, was recognised by him as 
genuine. 

Among the writings that have been transmitted to 
us as Platonic, those which are most frequently criti- 
cised by Aristotle, with continual mention both of the 
author and the dialogue, are the three great expository 
works—the Republic, the Timzus, and the Laws. 
Besides these, the Phsedo only is expressly designated 
by him as a work of Plato“? The Phsedrus is once 
named, and its definition of the soul is twice quoted 
as Platonic.“ The speech of Aristophanes from the 
Symposium is treated in a manner that presupposes 
the authenticity of that dialogue ;** and the same may 
be said of the allusions to the Gorgias, Meno, and 


#2 Metaph. i. 9, 991 b. 3, xiii, 
5, 1080, 2 a. Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 
335 b. 9 ata three quotations 
refer to Vhedo, 100 B_ sgq.). 
Further references are given in 
Index Arist. 

 Rhet. iii. 7 (vide p. 58, 31), a 

assage which gives no occasion 
or the ccruples entertained on p. 
55. 

“ Top. vii. 3, 140 b. 3; Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071 b. 37. Both places in 
their statement of this definition 
coincide more closely with the Phe- 
drus, 245 C, than with the Laws, x. 


896 A; that they have borrowed 
from one and the same writing is 
shown by the passage in the Meta- 
physics in its use of the present 
olerar. Cf. p. 59 sq. 

® Polit. ii. 4, 1262 b. 11: 
xd0amwep év rots épwrikots Adyos 
icuev Néyovra tov ‘Apioropdynr. 
Previoasly a tenet of the Platonic 
Republic was mentioned ; still it 
would not follow as a matter of 
course that the Symposium was 
also attributed to Plato ; it is clear, 
however, from the remarks on p. 
58 sq. that this was the case, 
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Lesser Hippias.‘* The Theetetus is not actually men- 
tioned, but passages are adduced as from Platonic 
writings, which are only there to be found.*” Similarly 
the Philebus is not named by Aristotle; but in certain 
passages of his Ethics he evidently has it in mind,*® 
and in one of these passages he cites expressly from a 
Platonic exposition, propositions which the Philebus 


alone contains.** 


* Cf. p. 58,30; p. 59, 33; as re- 
gards the Meno, also p. 61, 38. On 
the other hand, of all the farther pa- 
rallel passages to the (iorgias quoted 
in Bonits, Ind. Arist. 598 b. 32 aq., 
there is not one strong enough to 

its being made use of; Eth. 
9 vii. 12, 1152 b. Fea rather 
to usippus (on whom see 663, 
5, ee edit.) than to the Gorgias 
495 sq., because here it is not 
asserted that no pleasure is a good, 
but it is pee faa that every 
pleasure is a : 

# See p. 59, 34. 

# Eth. N. vii. 13, p. 1153 a. 13 
hardly refers to Phil. 53 C, for 
the remarkable exprersion ala@yrh 
+éveocs emphasised there is wanting 
here. On the other hand, in what 
precedes, Z. 8 (Erepdy re BéXriov 
civas THs Hoovis, Wowep Twés act, 
7d réXos Tis yerévews), he refers to 
Phil. 54 B sq. Possibly the 
Aristotelian origin of this para- 
graph is uncertain (cf. Part 1i. b. 
72, 1, 2nd edit.); should it, how- 
ever, only proceed from Eudemus, 
its evidence is none the less worthy 
of consideration. Further cf. my 
Platon. Stud. 281 sq. 

® Eth. N. x. 2, 1172 b. 28: 
Taotryy Sh ASyy cal TAdrwy dvapet 

bri ob Eoruw Fd0rh TAyabby’ alperw- 
Tepew yap elvas row ddr Blor perd 
tporicews # xwpis, el b¢ 7d puxrdy 


* 


We therefore cannot doubt that he 


xpetrrov, obx elvar Thy HSorhy rdya- 
Obv ° ovderds yap wpooredédvros avrd 
rayabdv alperwrepovyeréoda. What 
is here quoted from Plato, and more 
particolarly, as the present dvapet 
shows, from a Platonic written 
treatise, stands line for line, even 
to the particular expressions, in the 
Philebus (20 E-22 A, 60 B-61 A). 
The supposition of Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 278 sq.) is 
entirely inadmissible (as Georgii 
Jahrb. f. Philol. 1868, vol. 97, 300 
sq. clearly shows). He refers the 
quotation of Aristotle to Protag. 
353 C-358 C, instead of the Phile- 
bus, and would account for theo 
Dek conformity of it with the 
hilebus by supposing the writer 
of the Philebus to have made use 
of the passage of Aristotle. Not 
merely are the expressions different 
in the Protagoras—there is no 
mention of dpdynars, of alperdy, of 
the mixed life and of the separation 
(xwpls) of pleasure and knowledge, 
as in the Philebus,—but there is 
simply nothing at all that Aristotle 
quotes from Plato. The Prota- 
goras does not refute the identifi- 
cation of the good with pleasure, ite 
showing that pleasure joined wit 
knowledge is better than pleasure 
alone ; but from the presupposition 
that the good consists in pleasure (a 
presupposition, the problematical 
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-Was acquainted with this dialogue and recognised its 
authenticity. There are also in the writings of Aris- 
‘totle many indications, which sometimes taken inde- 
pendently, sometimes in their coincidence,” unmistak- 


correctness of which is indeed 
hinted at, p. 358 B, which, how- 
ever, Socrates himself makes and 
never attacks) it is demonstrated 
that every man does that from 
which he anticipates for himself 
most enjoyment and least pain ; 
it is therefore impossible to sin 
against his botter knowledge, 
through being overcome by plea- 
sure—a tenet which Aristotle loc. 
cit. does not mention. 

50 Indeed the value of Aristotle’s 
evidence is in a high degree 
strengthened thereby. In an en- 
tire series of passages from differ- 
ent works, widely distant in point 
of time, Aristotle shows an agree- 
ment with two writings in our 
collection of Plato’s works (whicl:, 
owing to their reciprocal references 
(Soph. 217 A Polit. ad init.), 
must stand or fall together), so 
striking, not only in thought but 
in expression, that it cannot pos- 
sibly be attributed merely to acci- 
dent. He alludes in one (perb. 
two) of these passages iinet 
to Plato, in a second \ etaph. 
xiv. 2; see previous note) clearly 
enough to a Platonic written trea- 
tise, in a third (Polit. iv. 2, see p. 
62, 41) to a ris ray mwpdrepov, in 
the rest indefinitely to views and 
assertions, the author of which 
indeed he does not name, but 
which he had already before him 
from various sources. Ilow are 
these facts to be explained, if 
Aristotle either did not know the 
ee a and Politicus, or did not 
acknowledge them as Platonic? 


.picke 


(two cases, the difference between 
which Schaarschmidt loc. cit. 98 
&q., 237 ‘sq. docs not clearly dis- 
tinguish). The first of these sup- 
positions is disproved by the definite 
and repeated allusion of Aristotle 


-to his predecessors whose views 


are here noticed; for it is quite 
beyond the bounds of probability 
to suppor either that Aristotle 

up and retailed out of oral 
tradition or lost writings all that 
is found in our dialogues, (the 
mention of which is most simply 
explained by his having made use 
of these dialogues), or that the 
writer of those dialogues only 
collected these scattered notices 
by way of a supplement, either 
from the same sources as Aristotle, 
or from his own works. If on 
the other hand we suppose that the 
Sophist and Politicus were indeed 
used by Aristotle, but not acknow- 
ledged as Platonic, we shall seek 
in vain for any explanation of the 
fact that, Metaph. vi. 2 (xi. 8), he 
quotes as Platonic a passage which 
is found in a dialogue recognised 
by himself to be spurious ; or that, 
Metaph. xiv. 2, in his statement of 
the grounds which gave rise to a 
far-reaching determination of Pla- 
tonic doctrines, he follows the 
thoughts and expressions of a 
supposititious writing of Plato’s in 
reference to the same subjects; and 


‘again that he repeatedly favours a 


second pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
with a notice, of which, one would 
have imagined, he would scarcely 
have thought such an apocryphal 
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ably prove that both the Sophist*' and the Politicus © 


production worthy, considering 
that gencrall as 57) he refers to 
no Socratic dialogues, except those 
which are contained in our collec- 
tion of Plato's works, and conse- 
quently, as we must conclude, to such 
only as be recognised to be Platonic. 
5t The following passages seem 
to refer to the Sophist : (1) Metaph. 
vi. 2, 1026, b. 14: 8&8 [Adrwy 
tpbwor Tivd ob KaKWs Thy codioTiKhy 
wept rd ph by Eraterv. If Aristotle 
here alludes to a Platonic dialogue, 
this can only be the Sophist, in 
which 254, A stands the following: 
the Sophist, droddpdoxwy els rh» 
Trou ph Svros cKxorewérnra, eH 
xpocarrbpevos abrfis can with dil- 
ficulty be caught sight of; and 
Schaarschmidt is entirely mistaken 
(Samo. d. plat. Schr. 196) in re- 
ferring instead of this to the Ke- 
public vi. 492 A—494 B, where 
there is nothing about the relation 
of Sophistic to the uh by. From the 
same passage comes (2) Metaph. 
xi. 8, a paragraph which is only 
another recension of vi. 2, 1064, b. 
29: 8d TWAdruw od xaxds elpnxe 
gicas Toy coguorhy wepl 7rd wh dv 
d&arplBew. Here the quotation of 
the Sophist is so perfectly obvions, 
that even Schaarschmidt allows it 
(Samm. d. plat. Schr. 101); and 
even if this part of the Metaphysics 
does not come from Aristotle (on 
which vide p. 54, 22), still the 
has its importance as evi- 

dence for the reference, which the 
words in Metaph. vi. 2 had given 
However, there is no need 

of this evidence ; even of itself it 
is highly improbable that a judg- 
ment which occurs 1n & wnitten 
treatise handed down as Platonic 


and here only, should be quoted by 
Aristotle as indeed Platonic, but 
not out of this treatise. (On the 
past tense rage cf. p. 62,39.) Still 
if this passage stood alone, wo 
might have some doubt. But we 
find in Aristotle still further ex- 
press references to the Sophist. 
(3) In Metaph. xiv. 2, 1088, b. 
35, Anistotle remarks, in connec- 
tion with the question, whether 
the Ideas and Numbers are com- 
posed of certain croxeta: modded 
pev ody 7a alria ris ew ravras ras 
ovcias éxrporjs, pddyiwra dé 7d 
dwopioa dpxaixds. Ed0te yap avrois 
wdyr’ EcecOx Ev ra Svra, avrd rd by, 
el ph ris Adoes Kal dudce Badcetrac 
Ty [ladpevlpou Ady “ ov yap ujwore 
rotro Says elvac wh €ovra,”’ adr’ 
dvdyxn elvar rd wh bv Setar Sri Ear. 
oUrw yap éx rod byros Kal &dXov 
twos Ta Svra EceoGa, ef woddAd 
éorw. Cf. 1089, a. 19: éx wolov 
ody Svros kal ph Svros rode Ta 
bvra; BovrAerac wev 5h 7rd Weidos xal 
ratrny rhvy diow réyew (Alex. 
Aéyet) 7d ov« bv. x.7.d. Now that in 
this passage Aristotle did not 
merely (as Schaarschmidt, Rhein. 
Mus. xviii. 7; Samml. d. Plat. 
Schr. 105 wishes to make out) in- 
tend us to understand Platonic 
scholars, but, primarily Plato 
himself, is at once clear from 
the beginning, in which his object 
is to display the grounds which 
gave rise originally to the suppo- 
sition of elements of the Ideas; for 
this supposition was undoubted- 
ly first propounded by Plato, and 
Schaarschmidt loc. cit. is wrong in 
believing that the reference here 
cannot is to Plato, inasmuch as 
the doctrine of Ideas in Aristotlo’s 
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were regarded by him as Platonic; and as the Politicus 
is plainly referred to in the Laws,” it has the further 
support of all the evidence on the side of the latter. 


Metaph. xiii. 4. 1078, b. 12, 1, 6, 
987, a. 29, is derived {rom Socratic 
and Heraclitean doctrines, whereas 
the view of the a in our passage 
[together with another, it runs: 
TOAAG pev ody Ta vite is derived 
from a reference to the Parmenides. 
There the question is concerned 
with the Ideas, here with the ele- 
ments, unity, and the great and 
small, Further, the reference of 
the passage before us to Plato 
follows from the singular BovAerat 
and (according to Alexander’s read- 
ing) Aéyec; these same expressions, 
however (cf. p. 59 sq.), show that 
Arist. is referring to a definite 
written treatise of Plato’s, which 
can be no other than the Sophist, 
for in the Sophist only does what 
we have here occur. Again, though 
Aristotle, as usual, does not quote 
word fer word, only formulating 
more precisely what Plato says, 
in conformity with his supposed 
meaning (SovAerac), and further on 
(1089, a. 21) adding a remini- 
scence from lectures or oral disqui- 
sitions (Sec on this point Bonitz 
ad loc.; Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 
157, f); still the allusion to pas- 
sages like Soph. 237 A, 241 D, 
242 A, 258 D, FE, cannot be mis- 
taken (as Pilger, in his Programm 
iib. d. Athetese des plat. eat 
Berl. 1869, p. 7, 8q., thoroughly 
proves). (4) It must remain un- 
decided whether Metaph. vii. 4, 
1030, a. 25; Rhet. 24, 1402, a. 4; 
Soph. El. 25, 180, a. 32, are to be 
referred specially to the remarks 
in the Sophist (258 E, 260 C) 
about the 4% 6v; in De Interpr. 11, 
21, a. 32 (7d dé iy by, Bre SoEacroy, 


ov anes elweiy Sy 71), and Soph. 
El. 5, 167, a. 1 (olow ef rd wh oy 
éort Sotacrdy, dre Td wh by Eorw), it 
is exceedingly probable, though 
not strictly proved, that there is 
an allusion to Soph. 240 D—241, 
B; for with the point which is 
expressly emphasised in this pas- 
sage,—that we cannot use expres- 
sions like pevd7q dofdgex, without 
asserting Wevdp ws Eorw ev dofas 
Te wat xardh dbyous, and conse- 
quently attributing the 8» to the 
ph bv, — parallel passages like 
Theetet. 189, A. Rep. v., 476, E. 
478, B. do not currespond so 
closely. (5) The reference of Top. 
vi. 7, 146, a. 22 sq. to Soph. 247 
D, is more certain: in the latter 

age as an example of a dis- 
junctive definition, which is there- 
fore open to certain objections, is 
quoted, 8rt 7d 8» 7d duvardy 
wabeiy } wothoac; in the former 
also we read: Aéyw 5h 7d xa 
drocavobr Kextrnuévor Suvapuy. elr’ eis 
Td wocety Erepoy drioiy weduxds efr’ 
els 7d wadety. . . . ©a¥ TOUTO byTWS 
elvac; this is again repeated 248, 
c. and it is shown that this de- 
termination is also applicable to 
supersensuous existence. Itisincre- 
dible that so characteristic a defini- 
tion was propounded earlier by any 
other philosopher; it seems rather 
as if it was first put forward by its 
author in connection with the in- 
quiry introduced in the Sophist, 
or the purpose of solving the 
questions there raised, and it is 
moreover actually brought in as 
something new and hitherto un- 
oe to the opponents at p. 247 
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It is clear from the Rhetoric that the Apology was 


acknowledged by Aristotle ; 


~= The sage of the Politics 
where Arist. mentions the judg- 
ment of one of his predecessors 
on democracy has been already 
quoted, p. 62, 41. If we compare 
with it Palit. 303 A: 3d yéyove [4 
Tou sr\#Gous dpx})] racy pev voul- 
Bue Tay Wodsrelwy obawy ToUTWY XEL- 
plorn, wapardpup 3 obcdy tupracay 
BeAriory, the complete harmony in 
thought ; and in words too, as far 
as can be expected in « quotation 
from memory ; makes it almost un- 
imaginable tha‘ Aristotlo had any 
other passage in his mind. Not 
less decided are the two passages 
Polit. iii. 15, 16, 1286, a. 7, 1287, 
a. 33. The first proposes the ques- 
tion: wérepow cuppépe: uadrov Urd 
tou dplerou avdpos ApyecOar f bwo 
trav dplorwr vépwy, and remarks 
Soaotar Sh Tots voulf.vor cupdépew 
Baswretec0a: Td xadddou pévov ol 
popoc Aéyewr, GAN’ ov pds Ta 
spooxiwrrovra émirdrrey, Sor’ dv 
éragoiy réxry To Kara ypappar’ 
Apxew hrAiMcoy ;; the second in criti- 
cising this view mentions particu- 
larly the latter point: 7d 3¢ ray 
rexvawr elvac Soxet wapddetypa 
YevSos, Sri To Kara ypdupara 
larpeverOat paidorv. The assertions 
here combated are developed at 
lencth in the Politicus ; p. 294 A. 
8q., it is shown: ré 3’pdicrov od rovs 
vinous dorix laxvew, AN’ dvipa riv 
pera ppowhoews Bacidixd, and this 
is su by the argument that 
the law lays down the same or- 
dinance for all persons and casea 
Without regard to particular cir- 
cumstances, —that it 1s a &d wayrds 
Tyreudroy dw hovr, wpos 74 undewore 
éz\a: and in the farther working 
out of this position occurs (295 


but some doubt exists with 


B, and previously 293 A) the 
comparison with the physicians, 
who do not bind themselves strictly 
to the ruies of their art, when 
that art itself shows them that 
under given circumstances a de- 
arture therefrom is advisable. 

e must conclude that this was 
actually the comparison to which 
Aristotle loc. cit. alludes, although 
we do not know that the Politicus 
was in his possession: for there 
can be no question as to an ac. 
cidental coincidence in such a cha- 
racteristic thought ; and it is just 
as incredible that the author of 
the Politicus based his own theory, 
self-consistent as it is, and deduced 
from Socratico- Platonic presup- 
positions with such consummate 
accuracy and justness, merely on 
the passages in Aristotle, and still 
more incredible that he should 
have done this without attempting 
to remove the objections of Aristotle 
at all. Now Aristotle actually 
met with the views which he com- 
bats: where else can he have found 
them except in the dialoguo be- 
fore us? For otherwise we must 
suppos> beforo our Politicus an- 
other treatise forming its counter- 
art, belonging likewise to tho 
Platonic school, and corresponding 
with it, even in the particulars 
of the thoughts and the exposition. 
—Moreover the assertion which 
Arist. Polit. 1, 1, 1252, 0. 7, 
combats: mwoNdtrixly Kal Baoidcxov 
cal oixovouuixdy kal Seoworixdy elvac 
Tov avroy, is found together with 
the reason; ws ovddy Ccadépovoay 
peydrny olxiay 4 uixpay wédu, al- 
most word for word in the Poli- 
ticus 259 B, C; tho same asser 
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He nowhere mentions the 


Parmenides ; there is only one minor particular, which 


may possibly be quoted from it.” 


But if the Philebus 


really alludes to the Parmenides,” the evidence for the 


one dialogue would indirectly apply to the other. 


The 


Protagoras, too, is never specified; but it was ap- 
parently known to Aristotle,’ and used by him as a 


tion is repeatedly spoken of by 
Anstotle, Pol. i. 3, 1253, b. 18, 
c. 7, beg. vii., 3. 1325, a. 27.— 
Further parallel passages, the 
evidence of which is however infe- 
rior to those hitherto quoted, are 
given in the Index Arist. 

53 This follows from a compari- 
son of the Laws, iv. 713 C sq. 
(on the golden age), with Polit. 
271 Dsq. Schaarschmidt, however 
(Samm. d. plat. Schr.), thinks the 
passage of the Laws imitated in 
the Politicus. In my opinion, the 
freshness and originality of the 
exposition in the passage before 
us Is 80 decided, that the grounds 
for its spuriousness must be very 
strong, before we should be justi- 
fied in looking for the origin of 
the Politicus in the wider amplifi- 
cations of the Laws, which even 
here (713 E) obviously contain an 
allusion to the Republic (v. 473, 
C. 8q.). 

54 The passages with which we 
are here concerned were quoted on 
p. 54, and the grounds on which 
the citations of the 3rd Bk. of the 
Rhetoric were called in question 
were there indicated. Apart from 
these, however, the use of the Apo- 
logy is proved by Rhet. 11, 23; al- 
though the saying of Nocrates, 
which is quoted 1, 9, with the 
words Zwxpdrns f\eyey may, ac- 
cording to what we have said at 


p. 60 sq. have come to Aristotle 
trom other quarters, as for instance 
from the Menexenus. Even if he 
knew this dialogue, we must still 
suppose other sources of tradition 
for Socratic sayings, for he could 
scarcely have, attributed it to the 
historic Socrates merely on the 
authority of the Menexenus. 

55 In the passage mentioned p. 
59, 34, which certainly may come 
from the Parmenides as well as 
from the Thesetetus, 

66 T have already supported this 
in my Platon. Stud. 194, by the 
argument that tho first part of 
the Parmenides (129 B aq., 130 
FE sq.) is as good as directly cited 
in the Philebus (14 C, 15 B), and 
this reason I still think is quite 
valid. Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. 
plat. Schr. 277) also agrees with 
me; he, however, makes use of 
this supposition in a different di- 
rection from that above, and con- 
cludes from the spuriousness of the 
Parmenides, which he believes to 
be incontestable, that the Philebus 
likewise cannot be genuine. 

57 The proof is furnished by the 
pees quoted in Bonitz’s Index, 

art. Anim. iv. 10, 687, a. 24: 
people complain ws curéornxer ov 
Kadas 6 AvOpwwos dA\d\d xeEipiora 
Tov Spwr* avumddnrév re yap avriv 
elval dace xal yupvdv cal obx Exovr- 
7a Swdov pds Thy ddnjy. Cf. Prot. 
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historical authority.°® He seems also to have been ac- 


quainted with the Lysis, 


Charmides, and Laches; 


though this is not so certain as in the case of the Pro- 


tagoras.*? 


It is still more doubtful whether or not two 


passages relate to the Cratylus ® and the Greater Hip- 
pias. The Kuthydemus is indeed referred to by Eu- 
demus ; but the fallacies which Aristotle quotes from 
the sophist of that name®™ are not to be found in the 
Platonic dialogue ; and though certainly on the suppo- 


21 C (Protagoras’s Myth.): cal dp¢ 
ra pew GAdNa SGa éupedos wdvrwr 
Exovra, rov b¢ AvOpwrov yuprdby re 
xal dyuwrédynrov xal dorpwrov xat 
door. 

% For instance Prot. 352 B sq. 
is the source of the account about 
Socrates Eth. N. vii. 3 ad init., 
and the notice of Protag. Ethic. N. 
x. 1, 1164, a. 24 refers to Prot. 
328 B sq. Also Eth. N. iii. 9, 
1115, a. 9 approaches nearer Prot. 
358 D than Lach. 198 B. 

® Cf. the references in Bonitz’s 
Index Arist. 599 a. and the pre- 
ceding note. 

“ Be An. 1,2. 405, b. 27: &:0d xat 
ros évépacw dxodovboicw, of uev rd 
Oeppde Aéyovres (ec. Thy Yuxhy), Ere 
&d& roiro cal 7d Sv wrduacrat, ol 
#2 7d Wuxpdry 3a rh» dvarvohy cal 
thy xardyutw xareicbac uy. 
Crat. 399 D: in the name yuxt 
the considcration seems to have 
heen, ws rovro dpa, Srav wapy 7H 
cwpart, alribe dort rot fv airy, 
Thy Tou dvarveiy Siva wapéxor 
cal dvayoyor. 

“ Hipp. Maj. 298 A, Socrates 
puts forth the definition caarregrta d 
and immediately shows it to 
weless, Sri 7d xaddéy €ore 7d de 
dxcoms re xal Byews fdv. The same 


definition is also mentioned by 
Aristotle, Top. vi. 7, 146, a. 21 as 
an example of a faulty disjunctive 
definition (ofoy 7d xaddv 7d 8’ 
Swews Ard be dxojs 750). He does 
not, however, say whence he got 
it, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent our supposing that, like the 
definition quoted in Top. v. 5, 135, 
a. 12, it was originally propounded 
by some writer of the Sophistic 
period (some Prodicus or Gorgias), 
or else by some one unknown to us, 
and was met with by Aristotle in- 
dependently of the Hippias; or 
that it was current in the Academic 
school (based on Phileb. 51 B aq., 
or & corresponding oral discussion) 
and was therefore known to Aris- 
totle just as much as to the author 
of the Hippias, supposing him to 
have been other than Plato. The 
statement of it in Aristotle also 
varies considerably from that in 
the Hippias, and according to 
Metaph. v. 29 (vide p. 392, 3) 
Aristotle seems to have been ac- 
quainted with only one Hippias, 
viz. the Hippias Minor. 

@ Cf p. 50, 13. 

va Soph. El. 20, 177, b. 12 8q.$ 
Rhet. 11, 24, 1401, a. 26; cf. vol. 
j. 914, 4, 3rd edit. 
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practised in literary criticism. It might still more 
easily happen that an imperfect sketch of Plato’s, com- 
pleted by another after his death—an unfinished 
writing, worked up by one of his disciples—might be 
received as wholly genuine, without accurate discrimi- 
nation of the original from the later ingredients. But 
it is incredible that such things should frequently have 
repeated themselves in the first generation after the 
master’s death; or that reputed works of his, which, 
had they existed, must on account of their importance 
have been owned during his lifetime by the School, 
should afterwards have emerged, and have been univer- 
sally recognised. If the testimony of Aristotle to 
Platonic writings, so far as it is clear and undoubted, 
does not absolutely guarantee their authenticity, it is 
at all events so strong an argument in their favour, that 
only the weightiest internal evidence should be suffered 
to countervail it; and if any criticism of the Platonic 
collection starts from presuppositions requiring the 
rejection of numerous works recognised by Aristotle, 
there is enough in this one circumstance to prove these 
presuppositions incorrect. 

But if the evidence of Aristotle has this importance 
on the side of the writings from which he quotes, can 
we with certainty conclude that those about which he is 
silent are spurious? No one would maintain this with- 
out some qualification. Aristotle is not passing judg- 
ment on Plato's works as a literary historian who 1s 
bound to furnish a complete catalogue of them, and to 
tell all that he knows. Nor does he deal with them asa 
modern writer of the history of philosophy, whose object 
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it is to combine their whole philosophic content into a 
representation of the Platonic theory ; he only mentions 
them when occasion offers, in stating his own views, or 
criticising or opposing those of Plato and Socrates. We 
must not expect him, therefore, to name everything that 
is known to him as Platonic, but only such writings as it 
was necessary or desirable to mention for the purposes 
of any scientific discussion he might happen to be pur- 
suing. Even this canon, however, must be cautiously 
applied. Plato’s works are for us the sole, or at any rate 
the principal, source of our knowledge concerning his 
system: we cannot speak of the Platonic philosophy 
without continually recurring to them. In the case of 
Aristotle it was otherwise. He owes his knowledge of 
the Platonic doctrines in the first place to verbal com- 
munication and personal intercourse; in the second 
place only, to the writings of Plato. They were to him 
but subsidiary sources; in the exposition of the doc- 
trines, he uses them sometimes for the confirmation of 
that which he already knows from Plato's oral dis- 
courses; but he has no occasion to enter more deeply 
into their contents except on subjects which were not 
examined in those discourses. Of such subjects, the 
most important seem to be the application of philoso- 
phical principles to the explanation of nature and to 
political institutions: hence the numerous quotations 
from the Republic, the Timeus, and the Laws. The 
metaphysical bases of the system, on the other hand, 
are indeed frequently and searchingly criticised by Aris- 
totle, but in by far the greater number of cases on the 
ground of Plato’s discourses: the propsdeutic enqui- 
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ries into the conception of knowledge, true virtue, 
and the art of governing, love, the right scientific 
method, and its opposition to the Sophistic teaching, 
are seldom touched upon. Only one ® of the many pas- 
sages from which we derive our knowledge of the 
theory of ideas is quoted by him; he makes no allusion 
to what is said on this subject in the Republic, Timeeus, 
Symposium, Phedrus, and Thesetetus; nor to the ex- 
planations of the Sophist, Parmenides, and Philebus, 
though there was abundant opportunity for it. Even 
the well-known discussions of the Republic upon the 
Good are merely glanced at with an uncertain hint,” 
despite the frequent occasions when they might have 
been aptly introduced. If we turn to those dialogues 
the authenticity of which has never been questioned, 
we find the Protagoras, as before remarked,” apparently 
made use of in some passages, but it is never named, 
and nothing is quoted from it as Platonic. The Thex- 
tetus is twice mentioned, the Gorgias and the Sympo- 
sium once; and none of these quotations relate to the 
main content of the dialogues—they are only incidental 
recollections of certain particulars in them, the notice 
of which seems entirely fortuitous. All this being con- 
sidered, we may well hesitate to conclude from Aris- 
totle’s silence with regard to any Platonic writing, that 
he was unacquainted with it;™ and this so much the 
more, as we do not even possess the whole of Aristotle’s 


& The Phsdo 100 Bsq., quoted ©® p. 70. 

p. 56, 24; p. 64, 42. As is the case with the Par- 
* Eth. iv. 1, 2, 1095, a. 26isa menides; Ueberweg. plat. Schr. 

reminiscence of Rep. vi. 507 A; 1768q.; Schaarschmidt, Samm. d. 

wi. 517 C, pl. Schr. 164, 
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Plato about the rpfrog avOpwroe,” Aristotle, had he 
been acquainted with the Parmenides, would have re- 
ferred to the fact that in that dialogue (1324) the same 
objection is raised. But might we not also have ex- 
pected after the further stricture: ‘Plato ought then 
to assume ideas of art productions, mere relations, &c., 
which he does not,’ some such remark as this: ‘In his 
writings he certainly does speak of such ideas’? And 
in the discussions concerning the Platonic theory of the 
world-soul,’® should we not have anticipated some men- 
tion of the passage in the Laws about the evil soul,” 
which has given so many handles to criticism? Many 
other things besides these might reasonably have been 
looked for on the supposition that the writings of Plato 
had the same significance, as sources of his doctrines, 
for Aristotle as for us, and were used by him in a 
similar manner. But this we have no right to presup- 
pose ; and therefore his not alluding to a writing is by 
no means sufficient to prove that it was unknown to 
him, or that he did not acknowledge it to be Platonic. 
By means of Aristotle’s testimony, supplemented 
sometimes from other quarters,’* we are thus enabled to 
ascribe a number of writings to Plato with all the cer- 
tainty that can be attained in this way.’? These works 
acquaint us with the scientific and literary character of 
their author, and so furnish us with a criterion for the 


tatrns Tis alrias . . . ovdéw Awre- p. 635 sq., 2nd edit. 


ra: 7a efdn. 7 Laws x. 896, 897. 
*4 Vide on this Part II., b. 220, 78 Seo p. 50. 
1, 2nd edit. Platon. Stud. 257. How far this goes was dis- 


"78 Cf Part II. b. 217 sq., 2nd cussed on p. 72 sq. 
edit. and p. 113 “a: of this vol. 
De An. 1, , 406, b. 25; cf. 
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ness; these normal works themselves present deviations 
one from the other, equal in importance to many that 
have formed the basis of adverse judgments. If it be 
objected against the Philebus that it wants dramatic 
liveliness, and the flow of conversational development, 
the Protagoras may be charged with meagreness of 
scientific content, with the entire failure of the theory 
of ideas, with the apparent barrenness of result in the 
whole enquiry, and the fatiguing prolixity of the dis- 
cussion about the verse of Simonides, If the antinomic 
development of conceptions is peculiar to the Parmen- 
ides, and elaborate classifications to the Sophist and 
Politicus,—the Timeeus stands alone not only in its 
theories of the Creator and antemundane matter, the 
mathematical construction of the elements, the arith- 
metical division, and distribution of the soul in space, 
but in its minute treatment of the whole subject of 
Physics, to which no other dialogue makes an approach. 
The Laws are separated by a far greater interval from 
the Republic and from the other normal works than 
from the Politicus, and in an artistic point of view are 
open to much graver criticism than the dialectical dia- 
logues; the later form of the Platonic philosophy, 
known to us through Aristotle, has a much more 
abstruse and formal character than the logical and me- 
taphysical statements of the Laws. We cannot, indeed, 
go quite so far as Grote,”' who sometimes speaks as if 
Plato in none of his works had the least regard to those 
already written, and thought nothing of contradicting 
himself in the most glaring manner, even in one and 
81 Plato, i. 349, 360, 439, 559; ii. 89, 125; iii, 165, 463, 521, 1. 
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from a less important work of the master; what is un- 
Platonic from what is unfinished, or the result of Plato’s 
advanced age; and therefore it is almost unavoidable 
that among the dialogues which can be vouched for as 
Platonic, or the reverse, others should creep in, with 
respect to which a certain degree of probability is all 
we can attain. Those writings, however, on which our 
knowledge and estimate of the Platonic philosophy 
chiefly depend, can well maintain their ground in any 
impartial investigation ; while, on the other hand, our 
general view of Platonism would be very little affected 
by the genuineness or spuriousness of several of the 
lesser dialogues. 

It is impossible in this place to pursue this subject 
more particularly, or to discuss the reasons which may 
be urged for or against the Platonic origin of each 
work. But it seems nécessary to point out those writ- 
ings on which, as original sources of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, our exposition of that philosophy will be founded, 
if even the critical grounds which determine the posi- 
tion of these writings should not at once be explained, 
and receive only partial notice hereafter. 

Our collection of Platonic works contains, besides 
those dialogues which even in ancient times were ac- 
knowledged to be spurious,® thirty-five dialogues, thir- 
teen letters, and a number of definitions, mostly relat- 
ing to ethics. Among these there are a few—the Prota- 
goras, Pheedrus, Symposium, Gorgias, Thesetetus, and 
pepee ere authenticity of which has never been 
@ Ch p. 4 mann has admitted cf. 57, 16. 

* On the six ee which Her- 
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questioned: the Pheedo also has been as little affected 
by the suspicion of Panectius (if it really existed)*—as 
the Timsus by Schelling’s temporary doubt. The 
genuineness of all these works may be considered as 


fully established. 


There are, besides, several other im- 


portant dialogues—the Philebus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Parmenides, and Cratylus,—which, in spite of the re- 
peated assaults upon them in modern days,” are certainly 
to be regarded as Platonic—not only on the strength 
of the Aristotelian testimony which can be cited for 


& Cf. on this p. 49, 10. 

8 Schelling himself in fact re- 
tracted his decision against this 
dialogue (Philos. u. Rel. WW. 1, 
Abth. vi. 36) shar hand (WW. 
Abth. vii. 374); previously, how- 
ever, it had been answered by 
Boéckh (Stud. v. Daub. u. Creuzer 
ili. 28). Its repetition by certain 
writers, as for instance Weisse (z. 
Arist. Physik 274, 350, 471; Idee 
d. Gotth. 97) will nowadays lead 
no one into error. Among the 
express opponents of this view are 
Hermann, Plat. 699, and Stcinhart, 
vi. 68 sq. 

8 Socher (Pl. Schr. 258-294) 
was the first to reject as spurious 
the Sophist, Politicus, and Par- 
menides, but he met with little 
support : afterwards Suckow (Form. 
d. plat. Schr. 1855, p. 78 8q., 86 sq.) 
tried to establish the same charge 
with regard to the Politicus, as 
did Ueberweg with regard to the 
Parmenides (Unters lat. Schr. 
1861, p. 176 sq. ; Jahrb. f. Philol. 
Ixxxv. 1863, p. 97 8q.); Schaar- 
schmidt (Sammi. d. plat. Schr. 
1866, p. 160 sq., and previously in 
the Rhein. s. f. Philol. vol. 
xviii. 1; xix. 63 sq. ; xx. 321 sq.) 


extended it from the Parmenides 
to the Sophist, Politicus, Cratylus, 
and Philebus, and Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil. i. 3, edit. 1867, 
p- 116; Philos. Monatschr. 1869, 
p. 473 sq.) agreed with him with 
regard to all these dialogues more 
or less decidedly ; afterwards, how- 
ever (4th edit. of Gesch. d. Phil. 
. 124; Zeitschr. f. Philos. lvii. 84), 
he retracted his opinion so far as 
to recognise the Cratylus and 
Philebus, while the Sophist and 
Politicus he regarded as composed 
from votes of Plato’s oral doctrines. 
The treatises in which Hayduck, 
Alberti, Deussen, Peipers, Pilger 
defend as Platonic the Sophist 
se te also the Politicus and 

ratylus), Georgii the Philebus, 
Alberti, Benfey, Lehre, Suckow, 
Dreykorn the Cratylus, and 
Druschle, Neumann, Susemihl, 
Schramm the Parmenides respec- 
tively, are mentioned by Ueberweg, 
(jrundriss, i. 117, 4th edit.: for 
further details cf. Steinhart, Pl. 
St. Ztschr. f. Philos. viii, 32 
sq., 193 sq.; K. Planck on the 
Parmenides, Jahrb. f. Philol. cv. 
433 sq., 529 aq. 
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most of them,®’ but also on account of conclusive inter- 
nal evidence. The position of the Laws will be the 
subject of a future discussion. There is all the less 
reason to mistrust the Critias,” since its contents, so far 
as they go, are entirely in harmony with the opening 
of the Timxus. The Meno™ is protected by a clear 
reference in the Phzedo,” as well as by Aristotle’s quo- 
tations; and though not one of Plato's most per- 
fect dialogues, there is no good reason to suspect its 
authenticity. The Euthydemus is at any rate made use 
of by Eudemus,” and, though often attacked,” may be 


& See p. 64 0q. 

8 We shall have an opportunity 
later on, in speaking of the doctrines 
contai in these works, to ex- 
amine with more detail one or two 
of the points which are declared to 
be not Platonic: to notice all the 
perticular objections of this kind 
is impossible in the limits of the 
present treatise. I will here merely 
point out how improbable it is, that 
works so valuable and written with 
so much dialectic skill, in spite of 
all the objections that we can make 
against them, could ever have been 
composed by any one in the Old 
Academy, which, as we know from 
Aristotle and other accounts, ac- 
-quitted itself but poorly in ab- 
struse ulation. The points of 
view which are to be adopted in 
the more intimate criticism of the 
writings have been already dis- 
-cassed, p. 77 8q. 

® As Socher 369 sq.; Suckow 
158 sq.: against him Sueemihl, 
Jahrb. f. Philol. Ixxi. 703 ; Ueber- 
*eg, Plat. Schr. 186 sq. 

Rejected by Ast, Pl. L. und 
Schr. 394 and Schaarschmidt 


M42 2q., doubted by Ueberweg in 


his Grundriss i. 123, 4th edit. 

1 P, 72 Esq. Cebes here says 
that pre-existence and immortality 
follow also xar’ éxeitvoy rdv Adyor, 
..«. 6» od (Socr.) elwOas Sapa 
Aye, that pdOnors is nothing but 
dyduynors ; and he proves this not 
only in reference to former dis- 
courses (évl nev Ady xadXAlory Sri, 
&c.), but by the fact worked out at 
length in the Meno, viz. that by 
means of properly arranged ques- 
tions, wo can elicit everything from 
& man, as is shown, for instance, in 
the case of geometrical figures. 
That there is a reference here to an 
earlier written treatise, which can 
only be the Meno, will be more 
obvious from a comparison of this 
brief allusion to something already 
known to the reader, with the 
prolix development of a further 
reason on p. 73 B aq., which is un- 
doubtedly treated with such detail 
only because it has not occurred in 
any dialogue hitherto. “ 

Cf. p. 50, 13. Schaarschmidt, 
p. 341, has asserted that on thie 
contrary the author of the Euthy- 
demus made use of Aristotle's So- 
phistical Fallacies. But he has not 
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easily defended, if we bear in mind the proper design 
of this dialogue,™ and sufficiently discriminate between 
what is seriously intended and what is satirical exag- 
geration or irony: it would be hard to deny to Plato 


proved this, for the coincidence of 
many of the Sophisms which he 
uotes is by no means conclusive. 
t would rather, on this supposition, 
be very extraordinary that the very 
fallacy which Aristotle attributes 
to Euthydemus docs not occur in 
the Platonic Euthydemus (vide 
p. 71, 63). Should we, however, 
adopt this supposition, and at the 
same time assert that the Euthy- 
demus was used in the Politicus 
(Schaarschmidt, 326), we cannot 
leave the question undecided as to 
whether Aristotle had the Politi- 
cus, or the author of the Politicus 
had the Aristotelian treatise, be- 
fore him. (This, however, Schaar- 
schmidt does, p. 237 a 
8 Ast, 414 sq. Schaarschmidt, 
826 sq. 
o Phe object of the Euthyde- 
mus (on which Bonitz, Plat. Stud. 
11, 28 sq., ought especially to be 
consulted) is to represent the op- 
position of Socratic and Sophistic 
views with regard to their value 
in the training and education of 
outh; and this opposition is 
rought before us here, not by 
means of a scientific and detailed 
statement, but by the actual expo- 
sition of the two partics themselves, 
in the form of a (narrated) drama, 
or rather of a satyric comedy. In 
the exposition of this subject Plato 
had to do, not merely with the 
views of the elder Sophists and 
their later developments, but also 
(as was foand probable, Part i. p. 
255,2; 256, 1; cf. 248, 4; 253,1; 
64, 1) with Antisthencs, who seem- 


ed to him in true Sophistic fashion 
to destroy all possibility of cogni- 
tion, to confuse Socratic with Sophi 
tic views, and thereby spoil sham 
and with those refiners of language 
of the stamp of Isocrates (for that 
he is intended p. 305 B gq. is put 
beyond doubt after the proofs of 
Spengel, Abh. d. philos. philol. KI. 
of the Acad. of Bairenth, vii. 764 
8q.), who did not know how to dis- 
tinguish between Socratic and So- 
phistic views, and hoped to get rid 
of the rivalry of the true philoso- 
phers if they brought the Sophists 
Into discredit. In conformity with 
this object, the scientific refutation 
of the Sophistic views is not 
touched upon beyond a few allu- 
sions, while the Socratic philosophy 
is expounded only in its aievplest 
practical form—nothing new is 
propounded nor any speculative 
views enunciated, which might 
weaken the impression intended to 
be conveyed here, and in the eyes 
of an unphilosophical reader might 
wear the appearance of Sophistry. 
If Plato voluntarily exercised this 
self-restraint at a time when he 
was already firmly in ession of 
his doctrine of Ideas (Euthyd. 300 
E sq.), be must certainly have had 
some special inducement ; and tho 
present theory will sufficiently ex- 
plain tho‘fact. 

® Supporters as well as oppo- 
nents of tho Euthydemus have not 
seldom failed to make this distinc- 
tion. E.g., Schaarschmidt, p. 339, 
amongst many other censures of 
the artificiality of this dialogue 
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on trivial grounds so charming a sketch, abounding in 
comic power and humour. The Apology, which was 
known to Aristotle, is as little really doubtful ” as the 
Crito: both are perfectly comprehensible if we regard 
the one as in the main a true statement of facts,®® and 
the other as apparently a freer representation of the 
motives which deterred Socrates from flight. We may 
consider the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches, with all of 
which Aristotle seems to have been acquainted, to be 
youthful productions, written when Plato had not as 
yet essentially advanced beyond the Socratic stand- 


point ; the Lesser Hippias, 


(which are not clear to me), takes 
offence because Ctesippus, 303 A., 
when the boffoonery of Dionyso- 
dorus has reached its height, gives 
up further opposition, with the 
words ayas’ dudyw rw dvdpe, 
where, however, the irony is pal- 
pable. Still more unintelligible, 
at least in my opinion, is the 
assertion on p. 334 that the men- 
tion of Isocrates as the head of 
a school (Euthyd. 305 -B) is such a 
flagrant violation of chronology 

we cannot attribute it to 
Plato. If this is an un-Platonic 
anachronism, what must Schaar- 
schmidt think of the anachrouisms 
in the Symposium, the Gorgias, 
the Protagoras, and the Laws 
(cf. my treatise on the Anachron- 
sms of the Plat. Dial., Abh. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1873.  Hiat.-Phil. 
Kl. 79 sq.), which, however, he 
nghtly accepts without scruple ? 
Bat the Euthydemus not only 
does not mention Isocrates as the 
head of a school, but does not men- 
ton him at all; it simply repre- 
sents Socrates as drawing a scien- 


which is supported by very 


tific character, in which the reader 
was to recognise Isocrates. This 
was just as possible and just as 
little an anachronism as Schaar- 
schmidt’s supposed reference to 
Antisthenes in the Theetetus. 
Grote (Plato, vol. i. 559), without 
doubting the genuineness of the 
Euthydemus, remarks that Euthy- 
demus js treated as the represen- 
tative of true philosophy and dia- 
lectic, though this is in glaring 
contradiction with all that pre- 
cedes. But Plato states nothing of 
the kind: he merely says certain 
people regard the Sophists (rods 
dui Evévdnpuov) as their rivals, and 
seek therefore (because they con- 
found the Sophists with the true 
pilssopuer) to disparage the phi- 
osophers. 
Cf. p. 70, 54. 

% As Ast, 474 sq. 492 sq. de- 
cides with his usual confidence $ on 
the other hand Schaarschmidt dose 
not give any decided opinion. 

93 Vide Part i. p. 163, 1, and 
Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 237 sq. 
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decisive Aristotelian evidence, as a first attempt; and 
the Euthyphro as an occasional writing,” ofa slight and 
hasty character. On the other hand, there are so 
many weighty internal arguments against the Menexe- 
nus, that notwithstanding the passages in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, it is difficult to believe this work Vlatonic : 
if Aristotle really meant to attest it, we might suppose 
that in this one instance he was deceived by a forgery 
ventured upon soon after Plato's death.’ The Ion 
is probably, and the Greater Hippias and First 
Alcibiades are still more probably, spurious.’ The 
remainder of the dialogues in our collection, the 
Second Alcibiades, the Theages, the Anterasti, Hippar- 


® Yollowing the precedent of the Euthyphro, Parti. p. 161, 1. 


Hermann, Brandis and Steinhart 
(differing from my Plat. Stud. 150 
in reference to the Hippias Minor), 
I have endeavoured to prove this 
in the Ztschr.f. Alterthumsw., 1851, 
p. 250 sq. The same view is em- 
raced by Susemih! and Munkin the 
works I have so frequently quoted, 
also by Stein, Gesch. d. Plat. i. 
80 aq: 135 sq., and Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil. 4th edit. i. 121 
nq.): on the contrary, Ribbing, 
(xenet. Darst. d. plat. Idecnl. n. 
129 sq., 103 sq., decides that the 
Enthy bro, Laches, Charmides, 
and Lysis, are genuine, while 
the Hippias Minor he considers 
to be spurious. Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 382 aq.) 
a the whole five dialogues. 
The latter is opposed by Bonitz 
in an exhaustive disquisition Zur 
Erkl. plat. Dialoge - Habiies v.); 
429.8q., specially with regard to 
the Laches. On the evidence of 
Aristotle vide p. 58, 31, 70; on 


100 On which cf. 54. 

101 With this judgment as re- 

rds the Menexenus, which 
abats already put forward in my 
Platonic Stud. 144 sq., following 
Ast, most of those who have 
treated the question, besides Grote, 
have since declared themselves in 
agreement; the question is dis- 
cussed with particular thorough- 
ness by Steinhart (Plat. W.W. vi. 
372 8sq.). I will refrain from en- 
tering upon it here, especially as 
the Menexenus is in no way an 
independent source for Platonic 

hilosophy; Flato’s relation to 

hetoric can in no instance be 
determined from this dialogue, 
‘and, in fact, even if genuine, its 
scope can only be conceived 
according to the explanations we 
give of other dialogues. 

102 Cf, Ztschr. f. Alterthumsw., 
‘1851, p. 256 4, Nor do I find any- 
‘thing in Munk to contradict this 
‘view. 
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chus, Minos, Clitophon, and Epinomis, have been 
rightly abandoned almost unanimously by all modern 
critics with the exception of Grote. It is impossible 
for a moment to allow any genuineness to the Defini- 
tions; and Karsten’ and Steinhart,’ following the 
example of Meiners, Hermann, and others, have con- 
clusively shown that the Letters, as has so often hap- 
pened, were foisted upon their reputed author at various 
dates. 

It has indeed been questioned whether even the un- 
doubted works of Plato present a true picture of his 
svstem. According to some, partly to increase his own 
importance, partly as a precautionary measure, Plato 
designedly concealed in his writings the real sense and 
connection of his doctrines, and only disclosed this in 
secret to his more confidential pupils..°° This notion 
has been, however, since Schleiermacher’® justly and 
almost universally abandoned.” It can be supported 


18 Commentatio. Critica de Pla- 106 Plato’s Werke, 1, 1, 11 sq. ; 


tonis que feruntur epistolis. Utr. 
1864. 

4 Pl, Werke, viii. 279 sq. Pl. 
L., 9 sq. <A review of the carlier 
literature is given by the first of 
these passages, and by Karsten in 
the Introduction. 

16 This is the general opinion 
of earlier scholars. We may re- 
fer once for all to Brucker, 1, 659 
8q., who gives a thorough and 
sensible investigation of the 
reasons fur this concealment and 
the artifices employed ; and Tenne- 
mano, System d. Plat. 1, 128 sq. 
264, 111, 126, 129. Ast, Plat. 
Leb. un. Schr. 511, gives further 
details, 


cf. Ritter, ii. 178 sq., and Socher, 
Pl. Schr. 392 sq. 

107 One of its last supporters is 
Weisse, in the notes to his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Physics (pp. 
271 8q.; 313, 329 aq. ; 403 sqq. ; 
437 sq.; 445 sq. ; 471 8q.), and de 
Anima, pp. 123-143. ermann 
Ueber Plato’s Schrifstell Motive. 
tes. Abh. 281 8q.) comes rather 
close to it when he asserts that 
we must not look for the nucleus 
of Plato’s doctrine in his writings, 
and that his literary activity never 
aimed at establishing and develop- 
ing an organic system of philo- 
suphy. ermann would hardly 
say that Plato ignored or gave up 
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neither on Platonic nor Aristotelian evidence:) the 
assertions of later writers who transferred their concep- 


all philosophic scope in his writings. 
But, according his view, the 
writings only contain incidental 
hints of the real principles of 
Plato’s system, the supra-sensuous 
doctrine of ideas. The application 
of the principles to questions and 
circumstances of the phenomenal 
world is given in the writings; the 
enunciation of the principles them- 
selves was reserved for oral dis- 
course. If, however, the inquirics 
of the Thesetetus on the conception 
of knowledge, the discussions of 
the Sopbist, Parmenides, Philebu 
Symposium, Pheedo, Republic, an 
meeus on the nature of concep- 
tions, the intended exposition in 
the ‘Philosopher,’ and, in fact, all 
the passages from which we are 
now able to form so complete a 
representation of the doctrine of 
Ideas—if these were not meant to 
expound and establish the prin- 
ciples of the system, it becomes 
difficult to account for them. They 
may sometimes exhibit a connection 
with alien questions; but it would 
argue little acquaintance with 
Plato’s artistic method to con- 
clude from this that they were 
‘ introduced only incidentally. And 
Plato—v. Pheedrus, 274 B sqq.— 
makes no division between the 
pone and their application. 
ndeed, it would have been rather 
preposterous to communicate the 
application of philosophic prin- 
ciples, by means of his writings, 
to all the world, even beyond the 
limits of his school, while he with- 
held the principles themselves, 
without which the application 
could not fail to be infrundarstood: 
Ueberweg (Unters. plat. Schr. 65) 


brings forward in support of Her- 
mann the fact that the Timeus 
and other writings give merely 
brief references to many points of 
essential importance. But he adds 
that it is the doctrine of the 
elements of the ideal world and 
of the soul that is dismissed with 
these passing notices, rather than 
the doctrine of ideas. And how do 
we know that at the time these 
treatises were written (there can be 
no question here, it must be remem- 
bered, of the Laws), the former 
doctrine had received its full de- 
velopment? Hermann eventually 
finds himself obliged to qualify 
considerably ; and, in fact, his for- 
mer assertions almost disappear. 
He allows, p. 298, that the Sophist 
and Parmenides, for instance, are 
concerned with philosophic prin- 
ciples; but he would account for 
this by referring them to an earlicr 
eriod than the Pheedrus. This may 
e disputed ; and, at any rate, is 
in itself no justification for saying 


‘ that philosophic principles are only 


incidentally referred to in Plato’s 
writings. On page 300 he makes 
a further concession: the writings 
of the Middle Period—the Sophist, 
&c.— ‘are directly motived by 
scientific instruction, and scek to 
expound systematically the philo- 
sopher’s fundamental opinions.’ 
Finally, be contents himself with 
saying of the later writings, ‘We 
cannot expect to find his highest 
principles enunciated here in broad 
unmistakable terms’ (no intelli- 
gent student would have any such 
expectations); ‘such enunciations 
were reserved for his oral dis- 
courses’ (which seems highly im- 
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tions of the Pythagorean mystical doctrine to Plato,” 
consequently prove nothing. It is besides utterly in- 
credible in itself that a philosopher like Plato should 
have spent a long life in literary labours, designed not 


probable). ‘But,’ continues Her- 
mann, ‘these principles are so 
stamped upon the dialogues, that 
none with eyes to sec can miss any 
a of real importance ; and the 

i es may need as trust- 
worthy authorities for his plhilo- 
sophic system.’ In these words 
we have everything we could wish 
for ted. 

16 The Pheedrus, 274 B sqq., 
cannot be quoted in support. Plato 
is only showing there that the 
thing written is of no worth in 
itself, but only in so far as it helps 
recollection of the thing spoken. 
He does not say that the content 
of what is orally delivered should 
not be written down, but con- 
versely, that that only should be 
written which has passed in per- 
sonal intercourse. The Timeus, 
28 C, is not more relevant; for, 
granted the impossibility of dis- 
cussing anything except with per- 
sons of special Enowledes: it does 
not follow that such discussion 
Imay not-be in written works. 
rue ihe may be designed 

ialists, and composed so 

that” “only they can understand 
them. In Ep. Plat. vii. 341 B sq.; 
11, 312 D sq., we find for the first 
time something of the alleged 
secretiveness, in the assertion 
that no true philosopher entrusts 
his real thoughts to writing. But 
this is only one more proof of the 
jousness of the letters, and 
is a t deal required to 
prove that seventh letter (with 


Herm. loc. cit.) is just as authentic 
as anything that Plato tells us 
about Socrates. As to Aristotle’s 
frequent quotations from Plato’s 
oral discourses (vide subter, and 
p- 46, 5), several questions pre- 
sent themselves. First: How far 
do his accounts vary from the 
contents of the Platonic writings ? 
Secondly: Are these variations to 
be ascribed to Plato himself, or to 
ourinformant? And, thirdly: May 
they not be explained by sup- 
posing a real change in Plato’s 
way of thought or teaching? We 
sball discuss these points further 


on. 
109 E.g., the Platonic letters just 


quoted, which betray themselves at 
once Ly their clumsy exaggerations. 
The second letter, by the way, 
eays that the Platonic writings 
were the work of Socrates in 
his youth. Another instance is 
Numenius apud Euschium, Pre- 
paratio Evangelica, xiv. 5, 7 (cf. 
xiii. 5), who says that Plato wrote 
in a purposely obscure style, as a 
measure of precaution; Simpl. De 
Anim. 7, loc. cit. (of Plato and his 
pupils); é» dwoppjros pdvois Trois 
dtlos wapadcddvres Thy pidocodlay 
wpds rods AdXous a THY paOnpariKGry 
abrhy éwedelxvuvro dvopdrwv; cf. 
Cicero De Universo, 2, who sup- 
poses Plato to eay (in the Timeeus, 
28 a that it is not safe to speak 
openly of the Deity ; and Josephus 
contra Apionem, 11, 31, cf. Krische 
Forschungen, 183 sq. 
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to impart his views, but to hide them; a purpose far 
more effectually and simply carried out by silence. 
Further he himself assigns the same content to the 
written as to the spoken word, when he makes the aim 
of the one to be the reminding us of the other.” And 
Aristotle could not have been aware of any essential 
difference between Plato’s oral and written teaching, 
otherwise he would not have based his own exposition 
and criticism equally on both, without ever drawing 
attention to the fact that the true sense of the writings 
could only be determined by the spoken comments 
of their author. Still less would he have taken the. 
mythical or half mythical portions in a literal manner, 
only possible to one who had never conceived the idea 
of a secret doctrine pervading them. Nor can this 
theory be brought into connection with Plato’s habit 
of indirectly hinting at his opinion and gradually 
airiving at it, instead of distinctly stating it when 
formed; with his occasional pursuit, in pure caprice 
as it might seem, of accidental digressions; with the 
confessions of ignorance or the doubting questions that, 
instead of a fixed unequivocal decision, conclude many 
of the dialogues ; or with the method that in particular 
cases invests philosophic thoughts with the many- 
coloured veil of the mythus. All this, it is true, is 
found in Plato; and the reasons for such a method will 
‘heteafter disclose themselves. Meanwhile the form of 
the dialogues will offer no insuperable hindrance to. 
their comprehension by anyone who has penetrated 


110 Pheedrus, 276 D; cf. preceding ™! Cf. on this my Plat, Stud. p.. 
note. 201 sq. 
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their aim and plan, and learned to consider each in the 
light of the whole, and as explicable only in its relation 
to others; nor again is there anything in this form to 
weaken the belief!” that in the writings of Plato we 
have trustworthy records of his philosophy. If, lastly, 
we find in these writings, side by side with philosophic 
enquiry, a considerable space allotted to historical de- 
scription and dramatic imagery, it is yet easy in some 
cases to separate these elements, in others to recognise 
the philosophic kernel which they themselves contain. 


112 Cf. also Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. II. 157 sq., 161 8q. 
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CHAPTER III, 
THE ORDER OF THE PLATONIC WRITINGS. 


Our historical comprehension of the Platonic philoso- 
phy would be greatly facilitated did we possess more 
accurate knowledge of the dates of the several works, 
and the circumstances which influenced or gave rise to 
them. We, should not only then understand much 
that now in particular dialogues either escapes our 
notice or remains a mystery, and be better informed 
as to their design and treatment, but we should also 
be in a position to judge with greater certainty of the 
mutual relations of the several works, and to follow 
step by step the development of Plato’s system, so far 
as it is reflected in his writings, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we have not the means of accomplishing all this. 
The scanty notices of ancient authors as to the date 
and purpose of certain works are sometimes so untrust- 
worthy that we cannot at all depend upon them,’ and 


1 This holds good of the assertion 
(Diog. iii. 35, brought in by aot), 
that Sccrates had heard the Lysis 
read, and Aristotle (ib. 37, acc. to 
Vhavorinus) bad heard the Phsedo 
1 abba at its first publica- 
tion); of the supposition in Diog. 
mM. 38 (cf. ibid. 62), Olympiod. v. 


Plat. 3, that the Phsedrus was 
Plato’s first written treatise (Cicero, 
however, Orat. 13, 42 places it 
later); of the statement of Athe- 
neus Gi. 505 E), that Gorgias 
outlived the appearance of the 
dialogue named aiter him—of Gel- 
lius (N. A. xiv. 3, 3) that Xeno- 
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sometimes tell us nothing more than we might our- 
selves have derived from the works.* The information 
to be obtained from these as to their interconnection 
design, and time of composition is necessarily of i 
very limited character. For as they profess to be 
records of Socratic dialogues, we find indeed in many 
of them the date and occasion of the alleged conversa- 
tion either directly or indirectly given; but as to the 
time when they themselves were composed they are 
silent, and we can only in a few cases discover from 
the setting of a dialogue or from one of those ana- 
chronisms which Plato allowed himself with so much 
poetic license, the earliest date to which it can be 
assigned, and with some probability that also of its 
composition.? It is likewise a consequence of their 


phon composed his Cyropeedia in 
ition to the first two books of 
the Republic, and of Plutarch (Sol. 
32), that Plato’s death prevented 
the completion of the Critias. Cf. 
Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 210 eq. 

2 E.g. Arist. Polit. ii. 6, beginn. 
and 1265, a. b. remarks that the 
Laws were composed later than the 
Republic, and that Plato wished to 
describe in them a state approach- 
ing nearer to actually existing 
states: but little by little it was 
brought round again to the ideal 
state of the Republic. 

2 It appears from the beginning 
of the Thesetetus that this dialogue 
is not earlier than the campaign 
against Corinth, in which Theste- 
tus took part; but what campaign 
this was we do’ not learn (vide p. 
18, 31). ‘The Meno (aco. to p. 90, 
A) and the S um (acc. to 
193, B) cannot have been composed 


before B.c. 395 and 385 respec- 
tively (for it is very improbable 
that the passage of the Meno can 
refer, as Susemihl believes, Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Ixxvii. 854, not to the 
well-known cvent mentioned in 
Xen. Hell. iii. 5, but to some inci- 
dent which has remained unknown 
to us; we cannot suppase that this 
incident, which clearly excited go 
much attention, soul have been 
twice repeated in the course of a 
few years; and, moreover, before 
the successful attack of Agesilaus, 
Persian politics had no occasion ta 
make such sacrifices in order to gain 
the goodwill of a Theban party- 
leader; both dialogues, however, 
seem to be not far distant from 
these dates. As to the date of the 
Menexenus, if it is really Platonic, 
it must have been written after the 
Peace of Antalcidas, and cannot by 
any means be placed before that 
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dramatic form, that the conversation should often 
develope itself from apparently accidental circum- 
stances, without any definite theme being proposed ; 
and even where there is such a theme, we still cannot 
be sure that it is the sole, or even the ultimate, end of 
the dialogue—the end by which we are to estimate its 
relations to other works; for the reply to this main 
question is often interwoven with further enquiries of 
such importance and scope that it is impossible to 
regard them as merely subsidiary to the solution of 
the more limited problem at first proposed.* The final 
result also seems not unfrequently to be purely nega- 
tive, consisting in the failure of all attempts to answer 
some query;° and though we cannot with Grote ° 
conclude from this that Plato’s design never extended 
beyond the refutation of every dogmatic assertion, and 
the exposition of that elenchtic method by which 


time ; the Parmenides, 126, B sq., 

re-supposes that Plato’s _half- 
brother Pyrilampes, and consc- 
quently Plato himself, were no lon- 
ger very young when this dialogue 
was written. ‘The Apology, Crito, 
and Pheedo, from what is implied in 
their contents, cannot come before 
the death of Socrates, nor the Eu- 
thyphro, Thestetue, Meno (accord- 
ing to 94 E), Gorgias (521 C), and 
Politicus (299 B) before the accu- 
sation of Socrates; how much later 
they are (except in the case of the 
Meno) cannot be determined by 
any historical data contained in the 
dialogues themselves. As regards 
the Republic, even if there were no 
other grounds for the supposition, 
Bk. ix. 577 A sq. makes it to a 
nertain degree probable that this 


dialogue is earlier than Plato’s 
first Sicilian visit. It no more fol- 
lows from Bk. i. 336 A that the 
first book at least was written be- 
fore the execution of Ismenias, B.c. 
382 (Ueberweg, plat. Schr. 221), 
than that it was written before the 
death of Perdiccas and Xerxes. 
Cf. on the foregoing points Ueber- 
weg, loc. cit. 217-265. 

4 E.g. (besides the Sophist, Poli- 
ticus, and Philebus), in the Repub- 
lic, the working out of which goes 
far beyond the problem propounded 
Bk. ii. 367 E. 

5 Cf. Prot. 361 A; Charm. 175 
A sq.; Lach. 199 E; Lys. 223 B; 
Hipp. Min. 376 C; Meno, 100 B; 
Theet. 210 A sqq.; Parm. 166 C. 

6 Plato i. 246, 269 sq.; 292, 515; 
li. 278, 387 sq. ; 500, 550 sq. 
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Socrates confounded the fancied knowledge of his in- 
terlocutors; and that his criticism and _ dialectics 
neither rest on any positive conviction, nor even in- 
directly lead to any;’ yet the positive element, that 
which is wanted to complete the critical discussions, is 
not always so evident as to be unmistakable. Again, 
if a dialogue relates to phenomena of the post-Socratic 
period, and perhaps is partly occasioned by them, Plato 
can only in the rarest instance® allow his Socrates 
plainly to speak of these phenomena; he is therefore 
restricted to hints, which were probably sufficiently 
comprehensible to the majority of his first readers, but 
may easily be overlooked or misinterpreted by us.® 
The same holds good with regard to the mutual inter- 


‘It is of itself scarcely credi- 
ble that a philosopher who has 
created such a perfect system as 
Plato should have composed a 
whole series of writings, criticising 
alien views, without at the same 
time wishing to do anything to- 
wards the establishment of his own ; 
Grote’s assertion (i. 269, 292, ii. 
563 sq.) that the affirmative and 
negative currents of his speculation 
are throughout independent of one 
another, each of them having its 
own channel, and that in his posi- 
tive theories he pays as little re- 
gard as Socrates to difficulties and 
contradictions, which he had de- 
veloped in the details of polemical 
discussions, is the natural conse- 
quence of his presuppositions, but 
it is in contradiction to all psycho- 
logical probability. Consideration 
shows that many ecruples thrown 
out in one dialogue receive in 
another the solution which Plato's 
point of view admits; and if 
this does not always happen, if 


many objections which Plato main- 
tains against others might also be 
maintained against himself, this is 
simply a phenomenon which occurs 
in the case of Aristotle and many 
others as well, because it is gene- 
rally easier to criticise than to im- 
prove—to expose difficulties than 
to solve them; it does not, how- 
ever, follow that Plato in_ his 
dialectical discussions aimed at no 
positive result. 

8 Phiedr. 278 5, about Isocrates, 
in the beginning of the Theetctus 
about Theeetetus. 

® Part i. 214 sq. We found it 
probable that in the Sophist he re- 
ferred to the Megarians, Part i. p. 
248, 4, 252 sqq.; in the Theetcetus, 
Sophist, Euthydemus to Antis- 
thenes, Part i. 303, 1; in the Phi- 
lebus to Aristippus, p. 84, 943 in 
the Euthydemusto Isucrates. Many 
such allusions may occur in the 
Platonic writings without being 
remarked, 
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dependence of the dialogues. There cannot be a direct 
allusion in one dialogue to another, unless the same. 
persons appear in both ;!° where this is not the case, 
the only way in which the later dialogue can point to 
the earlier is by shortly summing up the results of the 
former discussions, with the remark that the matter 
has been already considered.’' But here again it is 
easy to make mistakes—to overlook the relation be- 
tween two dialogues, or to imagine one that does not 
exist ; and even when there is no doubt of such inter- 
dependence, the question may still sometimes arise 
which of the writings is the earlier and which the 
later. There are thus many difficulties, not only in 
the way of a decision respecting the motive, aim, and 
plan of the several dialogues,’ but even of an enquiry 
into their order, date, and interdependence. Are they 
so related to each other as to form one, or perhaps 
more than one, connected series, or ought we to regard 
them merely as isolated productions, in which Plato, 
according as occasion or inclination prompted him, 
disclosed now one and now another fragment of his 
system, and brought his theories of life and of the 
world to bear on various subjects, sometimes even on 
those which had no direct reference to his philosophy ?8 


10 ¥.g. in the Theeetetus, Sophist 
and Politicus, the Republic, Ti- 
meus and Critias. 

1 In this way in all probability 
he refers in the Phzedo to the Meno 
(vide p. 83, 91), in the Philebus to 
the Parmenides (cf. 70, 56), in the 
Republic, vi. 505 B, to tho Phile- 
bus, x. 611 A sq., to the Phxdo 
(vide p. 532, 2nd edit.), vi. 50, 6 C, 
to the Meno (97 A, D aq.), in the 


Timeeus (51 B sq.), and also in the 
Symposium (202 A) to the Meno 
(97 sq.) and the Theztetus (200 E 
sq.), in the Laws (v. 739 B aq.; 

s0 iv. 713 E; cf. ub. v. 473 
C), to the Republic and (iv. 713 C 
sq.) to the Politicus (vide 70, 53). 

2 A question on which I cannot 
enter here. 

13 Tho: latter is the view of 
Socher, p. 43 sq., and essentially 
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Supposing the former alternative to be the case,—is 
the connection of the writings the result of calculation 
and design? Or did it evolve itself naturally in the 
course of the author’s life and mental development ? 
Or were all these causes simultaneously at work, so 
that the origin and sequence of the Platonic writings 
should be ascribed partly to the philosopher’s mental 
growth, partly to literary and artistic design, and partly 
also to accidental occasions? What influence again 
had each of these moments generally and particularly ? 
And how, lastly, on either of the above presuppositions, 
are we to decide on the date and succession of the 
several works? On all these points, as is well known, 
opinions differ widely, Many of the ancient gramma- 
rians and commentators divided the works of Plato into 
certain groups and classes,‘ according to the affinity of 


of Ast, p. 38 sqq., not to mention 
the older scholars, such as Tenne- 
mann, Plat. Phil. i. 137, 264. 

1} We get a division according 
to form in Diog. iii. 49 sq., and 
Pruleg. 17; the divisions are into 
dramatic, narrative, and mixed 
dialogues. Diog. himself, loc. cit., 
approves of a division according to 
matter ; we have one like this given 
by Albinus, Isagoge in Plat. dial. 
c.3,6. <Albinus divides the didac- 
tic from the zetetic dialogues (ugy- 
rruxol from snrnrixol), and sub- 
divides the didactic into theoretic 
and practical; the zetetic into 
gymnastic and agonistic. These 
again have further subdivisions ; 
the theoretic dialogues into physi- 
cal and logical, the practical dia- 

into ethical and political. 
Under the head of gymnastic dia- 
logues come the so-called maieutic 


and peirastic; under that of ago- 
nistic the endeictic and anatreptic 
writings. Diogenes makes the 
same ee division into didac- 
tic and zetetic dialogues, but pro- 
ceeds to a triple subdivision, of the 
zetetic into physical, ethical (in- 
cluding political), and logical (ac- 
cording to the scheme of d:dacxaNia, 
wpaiis, dwdédeks), and of the didac- 
tic into gymnastic (peirastic and 
maieutic), elenchtic, and agonistic 
(anatreptic). Aristophanes too in 
his determination of the trilogies, 
into which he divided a part of the 
Platonic dialogues (vide p. 51, 14), 
in correspondence with the con- 
nection which Plato himself has 
made between certain of them 
(Aristophaones’ first trilogy is that 
of the Republic, and this seems to 
have been the standard which 
occasioned his whole arrangement), 


H 


sn 
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their form or contents; and by this they apparently 
meant that they were following, at any rate partially, 
the order observed by Plato himself.’ Their assump- 
tions are, however, so arbitrary; Platonic doctrines 
are grouped from snch un-Platonic points of view 
——the spirit and deeper reference of individual works 
are so little understood—the spurious is so greatly in- 
termingled with the genuine, that this first attempt to 
determine the order of the writings was rather deter- 


seems to have been directed partly 
by the relation of the contents of 
the dialogues, partly by referring 
to the supposed time of publication. 
The former, on the other hand, is 
the only starting point for Thira- 
syllus’ arrangement. This gram- 
marian (particulars about whom 
are given Part ili. a. 542, 3, 2nd 
edit., and in the authorities quoted 
there) divides the dialogues (acc. to 
Diog. iti. 56 sqq., Albin. Isag. 4) 
in one respect just as Diogenes, 
into physical, logical, ethical, poli- 
tical, maieutic, peirastic, endeictic, 
anatreptic. This division, and also 
the double titles of certain dialogues, 
taken from their contents (Paldwy 
A wepi yuxijs and so forth), he either 
borrowed from some ono else or 
was tho first to introduce; but he 
further divides the whole of the 
Platonic writings into the nine fol- 
lowing tctralogies a Euthy- 

hro, Apology, Crito, Phedo; (2) 

ratylus, Thextetus, Sophist, Poli- 
ticus; (3) Parmenides, Philebus, 
Symposium, Pheedrus; (4) the two 
Alcibiades, Hipparchus, Anterasts, 
(©) Theages, Charmides, Laches, 

ysis ; (6) Euthydemus, Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Meno; (7) the two Hip- 
nis, Ion, Menexenus; (8) Clito- 


hon, Republic, Timzeus, Critias ; 
9) Minos, Laws, Epinomis, Let- 
ters. The standard in this com- 
Lination is unmistakably the con- 
tents of the writings; only in the 
first tetralogy the philosophical 
aims are not so much considered 
ais the reference to the fate of 
Socrates personally. ‘The existence 
of a series of different arrangements 
of the Platonic writings is proved 
(as Nietzsche remarks, Beitr. z. 
Quellenkundo d. Diog. Laert., 
Basel, 1870, 13 sq.) by the fact 
that Diog. iii. G2 mentions no lers 
than nine dialogues, which were 
placed by different writers at the 
beginning of their catalogues, 
among them the Republic and 
Kuthyphro, with which Aristo- 
phanes and Thrasyllus had com- 
menced their lists respectively. 

1 According to Diogenes, Thra- 
syllus maintained that Plato him- 
self published the dialogues in 
tetralogies. The much-debated | 

uestion as to the order in which 
they should be read is of itself, 
strictly speaking, a presumption 
that they were arranged on a defi- 
nite plan. Cf. Diog. 62, Allin. C 
4 8qq. 
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rent than encouraging ;"* and the same judgment must 
be passed on those modern attempts which followed in 
the track of Thrasyllus and Albinus.!” Even Tenne- 
taann’s enquiries into the chronological order of the 
Platonic works,” useful as they were in their time, are 
generally superficial in their neglect of any fixed and 
decisive point of view. The notion of an arrangement 
based upon the internal connection of the dialogues 
was first fully and satisfactorily carried out in Schleier- 
macher’s brilliant work. According to this author,! 
Plato, as he certainly considered written instruction 
inferior to spoken,” and yet continued writing to such 
an extent even in old age, must have manifestly sought 
to make his writings resemble conversation as much as 
possible. Now the weak point of written teaching, as 
he himself intimates, is this: that it must always re- 
main uncertain whether the reader has really appre- 
hended the thought of the writer; and that there is no 
opportunity for defence against objections, or for the 
removal of misuxderstandings. In order, as far as 
might be, to remedy these defects, Plato in his writings 
must have made it a rule so to conduct and plan every 
enquiry that the reader should be driven either to the 
origination of the required thought, or to the distinct 
consciousness of having missed it; and as the plan of 


16 Against recent defenders of 248q.; Ast, 49sq.; Hermann, 562. 
the Thrasyllic tetralogies, cf. Herm. 38 Syst. d. plat. Phil. 1, 115 sqq. 
de Thrasyllo, Ind. lect. Gott. He and his followers up to Her- 
; mann are mentionel by Ueberweg, 

Eg. Serranus, Petit, Syden- Unters. d. plat. Schr. 7-111. 
ham, E ,and Geddes. With  ? Loc. cit. p. 17 sqq. 
regard to these, it will suffice to ree ™ Phedr. 274 Bsqq. Cf. Pro- 
fer to Schleiermacher, P]. W. 1,1, tagoras, 829 A. . 

H 2 
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each separate dialogue clearly shows this design, there 
arises a natural sequence and a necessary mutual refe- 
rence in the dialogues collectively. Plato could make 
no advance in any dialogue unless he presumed a cer- 
tain effect to have been produced by its predecessor ; 
consequently that which formed the conclusion of one 
must be presupposed as the basis and commencement 
of another, And as he regarded the various philoso- 
phical sciences, not as many and separate, but as es- 
sentially united and indivisible, there would result 
from this not many parallel independent orders of Pla- 
tonic dialogues, but one all-embracing order. In this 
order, Schleiermacher proceeds to distinguish three divi- 
sions :*! the elementary, the indirectly enquiring, and 
the expository or constructive dialogues. He does not 
maintain that the chronological succession of the works 
must necessarily and minutely correspond with this 
internal relation, nor that occasionally from some acci- 
dental reason that which came earlier in order of 
thought may not have appeared later in order of time. 
He claims only that his order should coincide in the 
main with the chronological order.”? He allows that 
secondary works of comparatively less importance are 
intermingled with the principal dialogues, and he 
would also make room for those occasional writings 
which do not lie at all within the sphere of philo- 
sophy.” These concessions, however, do not affect his 
general canon.” 


*1 Loe. cit. p. 44 sqq. first class of Plato’s writings, the 
= Loc. cit. p. 27 aq. Phedrus, Protagoras, and Parme- 
*3 38 sq. nides as chief works; the Lysis, 


% Schleiermacher reckcns, inthe Laches, Charmides, and Euthyphro 
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Ast agrees with Schleiermacher in distinguishing 
three classes of dialogues ;”° but differs from him con- 
siderably in his principle of classification, in his dis- 
tribution of particular dialogues among the three 
classes, and in his judgment of their authenticity. 
Schleiermacher is still more decidedly opposed by 
Socher * and Stallbaum* in their attempt at a chro- 
nological order,” but neither of these writers fully 


as secondary works; the Apology 
and Crito as occasional pieces of 
essentially historical import, and 
other minor dialogues as probably 
spnrious. In the second class he 
puts the Gorgias and Theetetus, 
with the Meno as an appanage, and 
at a further interval the Euthyde- 
mus and Cratylus ; then come tho 
Bophist, Politicus, Symposium, 
Pheedo, and Philebus. Some fow 
dialogues are passed over as spu- 
rious, or at least doubtful. His 
third class contains the Republic, 
Timseus, and Critias; and the 
Laws, again as an appanage. 

* Socratic, in which the poetic 
and dramatic clement predomi- 
nates; e.g. the Protagoras, Phe- 
drus, Gorgias, and Pheedo; dialec- 
tic or Megarian, in which the poetic 
element iz in the background 
(Thesetetus, Sophist, Politicus, Par- 
menides, Cratylus); purely scien- 
tific, or Socratic- Platonic, in which 
the poetic and dialectic elements 
interpenetrate reciprocally (Phile- 


bas, Symposium, Republic, Timseus 
Critias). Pall the rest he regards 


as spurious, Cf. the criticisms of 


Brandis, 1, a. 163. 

* Toc. cit. p. 41 8qq., &c. 

7 De Platonis vita, ingenio et 
ecriptis (Dialogi selecti, 1827, 
Tom. i. 2 A Opera: 1833, Tom. 


i.) developed, and in some points 
modified, in the Introductions to 
single dialogues, and in numerous 
Dissertations. 

% Socher assumes four periods in 
his writings. 1. Up to Socrates’ 
accusation and death: comprising 
the Theages, Laches, Hippias Mi- 
nor, Ist Alcibiades, De Virtute, 
Meno, Cratylus, Euthyphro, Apo- 
logia, Crito, Pheedo. 2. Up to the 
establishment of the school in the 
Academy: comprising the Ion, 
Euthydemus, Hippias Major, Pro- 
tagoras, Theetetus, Gorgias, Phi- 
lebus. 3. From that time to 
about the 55th or 60th year of 
Plato’s life, to which belong the 
Phzedrus, Menexenus, Symposium, 
Republic, and Timeus. 4. The 

riod of old age, comprising the 
asws. Stalibaum makes three 
periods: one, up to the time just 
after Socrates’ death, including 
the Lysis, two Hippize, Charmides, 
Laches, Enthydemus, Cratylus, 
Ist Alcibiades, Meno, Protagoras, 
Euthyphro, Ion, Apology, rito, 
Gorgias. Of these he dates the 
Charmides about s.c. 405, and 
the Laches soon after (Plat. Opp. 
v. i. 1834, Bi 86, vi. 2, 1836, p. 
142); the Euthydemus 403 (loc. 
cit. vi. 1, 63 sqq.)—Ol. 94, 1; 
Cratylus, Olympiad 94, % (Ice. 
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established this order, or reduced it to a fixed prin- 
ciple. Hermann was the first to controvert the conclu- 
sions of Schleiermacher by a new theory, founded on a 
definite view of the origin of the Platonic writings ;” 
for his predecessor Herbart, while seeking to prove the 
gradual transformation of the doctrine of ideas by the 
help of the dialogues,” had not applied this point of 
view to our collection as a whole. Like Schleierm»- 
cher, Hermann is convinced that the Platonic writings, 
collectively, represent a living, organic development ; 
‘but he seeks the cause of this phenomenon, not in 
any design or calculation on the part of their author, 
but in the growth of his mind. They are not, in his 
Opinion, a mere exposition of philosophic development 
for others, but a direct consequence of Plato's indi- 
vidual development. Plato, he thinks, ripened only 


cit. v. 2, 26); Alcibiades, at Thert. 12 sqq., and Parm. 290 


the time whien Anytus began his 
proceedings against Socrates (loc. 
cit. vi. 1, 187); Meno, Olympiad 
94, 3 (loc. cit. vi. 2, 20); Prota- 
goras, Olympiad 94, 8 or 4 (Dial. 
Sel. 11, 2, 16; Opp. vi. 2, 142); 
Euthyphro, Olympiad 95, 1=3.c. 
399, at the Leginuing of the prose- 
cution (loc. cit.) ; lon same period 
(loc. cit. iv. 2, 289), and tho 
remaining three, Olympiad 95, 1, 
roon after Socrates’ death (Dial. 
Sel. 11, 1, 24). His second period 
ranges between the first and second 
Sicilian journey, and comprises 
the Theretetus, Sopbist, Politicus, 
Parmenider, all four written 
Letween s.c. 399 and 388, and 
published immediately afterwards 
(cf. Rep. pp. 28-45; previonsly, 
in his treatise De Arg. et Art. 


sq., Stallbaum had dated them two 

‘ears later); soon after these the 
Phedrus, followed by the Sym- 
posium, a little later than s.c. 
385 (Dial. Sel. iv. 1, xx. sqq.); 
then the Pheedo, Philebus, and 
Republic, Olympiads 99-100: 
(Dial. Sel. iii. 1, Ixii. sq.). The 
third period is between the second 
Sicilian journey and Plato’s death, 
including the Laws and the Cri- 
tias; the latter begun before the 
Laws, but finishe (Cf 
Opp. vii. 377.) 

® Loc.cit.: cf. especially 346 sq., 
384 sq., 489 sqq. 

“0 In the treatise De Plat. Sys- 
tematis fundamento, 1808 (Wks. 
xii. 61 sqq.), but especially in the 
appendix (ibid. 88 sq.: cf. Ucber- 
weg, loc. cit. 38 sq.) 


aiter. 
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gradually, and under the influences of his time; the 
stadia along his course are marked by the different 
classes of his writings. The two events of greatest 
consequence in his mental history are, according to 
Iiermann, the death of Socrates, with its immediate 
result, Plato’s withdrawal to Megara; and his own first 
journey, which acquainted him with the Pythagorean 
doctrine.*! While these indicate the chief periods of 
his intellectual life and literary activity, they also fur- 
nish us with three classes of dialogues—the Socratic 
or elementary; the dialectic or mediatising; the ex- 
pository or constructive. The dialogues of the first 
class, written in part before the death of Socrates, in 
part immediately after, have a fragmentary, more ex- 
clusively elenchtic and protreptic character, confine 
themselves almost entirely to the Socratic manner, 
and as yet go no deeper into the fundamental ques- 
tions of philosophy. The second class is distinguished 
by greater dryness, less liveliness, less carefulness of 
form, and by that searching criticism (sometimes ap- 
proving, sometimes polemical) of the Megaro-Eleatic 
philosophy, which occupied the time of Plato’s sojourn 
in Megara. In the third period, there is on the one 
hand, as to style, a return to the freshness and fulness 
of the first ;*? while on the other, Plato’s horizon has 


31 Hermann himself says, p. philosophic development. 

384, ‘the return to his native city 32 Hermann accounts for this, 
and the beginning of his career p. 3897, as follows: ‘It was not 
as teacher in the Academy.’ But till his return to his native cit 

in what follows he really assigns that the reminiscences of his youth 
Plato’s acquaintance with Pytha- could once more rize before his 
goreanism, acquired on his travels, soul.’ This would certainly be » 
ts the deciding motive in his remarkable effect of external cir 
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been enlarged by the enquiries of the Megarian period, 
by residence in foreign countries, and especially by the 
knowledge he there acquired of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy; and from the fusion of all these elements we 
get the most perfect expositions of his system, in 
which the Socratic form receives the deepest content, 
and thus attains its highest ideal.= The views of 
modern writers on this question fluctuate for the most 


part between Schleiermacher and Hermann. 


For ex- 


ample, Ritter * and Brandis, and more recently Rib- 


cumstances on a character like 
Plato’s; but scarcely more remark- 
able, perhaps, than the influence 
which Hermann ibid. euspects, of 
the separation—a separation of a 
few miles—from the metropolis of 
Greek classicality, in producing 
the crudities of the Megarian 
dialogues, 

33 Hermann gives a full discus- 
sion of the Lysis, as the type of 
the first class, which includes the 
Lesser Hippias, Ion, 1st Alci- 
biades, Charmides, Laches, and in 
compenen the Protagoras and 
Euthydemus, The Apology, Crito, 
and Gorgias are a transition to 
the second class, and the Euthy- 
phro, Meno, and Hippias Major 
comes still nearer to it; but its 

roper representatives are the 

hesetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and 
Parmenides, The third class is 
headed by the VPhedrus, as an 
inaugural lecture at the opening 
of the Academy. Socher, 307 sq., 
and Stallbaum, Introd. Phe. iv. 1, 
xx. 8q., had already conceived this 
to be the position of the Phedrus. 
The Menexenus is an appendage to 
this, and the Symposium, Phxdo, 
and Philebus are riper productions 


of the same period, which is com- 
pleted by the Republic, Timeus, 
and Critias. The Laws come last, 
suacesied by the experiences of 
the latter Sicilian journeys. 

3 Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 186, 
attaches only a secondary impor- 
tance to the enquiry into the order 
of the Platonic wnitings, as he 
impugns the existence of any im- 
portant difference of doctrine in 
them, and does not allow a purely 
Socratic period in Plato’s literary 
activity to the extent to which its 
recognition is justified. He gives 
up all certainty of results before- 
hand, but is inclined to think— 
agreeing with Schleiermacher’s 
three literary periods—that the 
Phedrus was written before the 
Protagoras (an inference from p 
275 aty compared with Prot. 329, 
A., which does not seem decisive 
to me), and before and after these 
the Lesser Hippias, Lysis, Laches, 
Charmides; then the Apology, 
Crito, Euthyphro; next the Gorgias, 
Parmenides, Theretetus, Sophist, 
Politicus ; perha s about the same 
time the Kuthydemus, Meno, and 
Cratylus; later on, the Pheedo, 
Philebus, and Symposium; and 
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bing, follow Schleiermacher in the main; Schweg- 
ler” and Steinhart ally themselves with Hermann ; * 


last the Republic, Timswus (Crit.) 
and Laws. 

® Brandis, ii. 152 sqq , defends 
Schleiermacher’s view with much 
force and acuteness against the 
attacks of Hermann, without main- 
taining the former’s arrangement 
in all its details. He would assign 
the Parmenides to the second lite- 
rary period, and not place the 
Meno, Euthydemus, and Cratylus 
between the Thesetetus and Sophiist. 
He sets the Phedrus, however, 
in the front rank, with Schileier- 
macher, and next to it the Lysis, 
Protagoras, Charmides, Laches, 
Euthyphro ; and assents generally 
to the leading ideas of Schieier- 
macher’s arrangement. 

* Ribbing, in his ‘Genet. Dar- 
stellang der plat. Ideenlehre’ (Leipz. 
1863), the second part of which is 
devoted to an examination into the 

nuinencss and arrangement of 
the writings, puts forward the 
hypothesis that the scientific con- 
tents and the scientific form of the 
Platonic writings must be the 
standarl for their arrangement, 
and that the order arrived at from 
tais point of view must coincide 
with their proper chronological 
order. In accordance with this 
supposition he marks out, in 

ment with Schleiermacher, 
three classes, among which he 
divides the particular dialogues in 
the following vie a (1) Socratic 
Dialogues, i.e. such as particular: 
keep to the Socratic method of phi- 
losophizing, and are connected with 
the Platonic system propeedeuti- 
cally: Phsedrus, Protagoras, Char- 
mides (acc. to E: 131 sq. also 
Lysis), Laches, Euthyphro, Apo- 


logy, Crito, and as a transition to 
the second class, Gorgias. oP heed 
lectico-theoretic dialogues: Thes- 
tetus, Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus, 
Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides. (3) 
Synthetic and progressive dialogucs : 
Symposium, Phedo, Philebus, Re- 

ublic, with which (p. 117 sq.) the 
Timeous, together with the Critias 
and the doubtful Hermocrates, must 
be connected, though not inti- 
mately, on account of their expo- 
sition of peculiar views. ‘The re- 


a fy and amongst 
these the Laws, Ribbing considers 
spurious, 


37 Hist. of Phil., 3rd edit. p. 43 sq. 

33 Steinhart arranges the dia- 
logues as follows: 1st, Purely So- 
cratic: lon, Hippias Major and Mi- 
nor, Ist Alcibiades (before Alci- 
biades’ second banishment, B.c. 406), 
Lysis, Charmides (at tho beginning 
of the rule of the Thirty, n.c. 
404), Laches, Protagoras, Socratic, 
transitional to the doctrine of Ideas : 
Euthydemus, n.c. 402 ; Meno, 399 ; 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, same 
year; Gorgias, soon after the be. 
ginning of the sojourn at Megara ; 
Cratylus, somewhat Jater. 2nd, Dia- 
lectical: Thestetus, nc. 393, com- 
posed perhaps at Cyrene; Parmen- 
ides, probably between the Egyptian 
and Sicilian journey ; Sophist and 
Politicus, same time or perhaps 
during the Italian journey. 3rd, 
Works belonging to Plato’s matu- 
rity, after his travels in Italy and 
more exact acquaintance with Py- 
thagorean philosophy : the Pheedrus, 
B.0. 888 ; Symposium, 385 ; Pheedo, 
Philebus, Republic, bout 367 ; 
Timeus, Laws. In his Life of Plato, 
however (301, 2, 232 sq.), the Meno 
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Susemihl tries to reconcile both,*® and similarly Ueber- 
weg,” holding that the view of Plato’s works, as evin- 
cing a gradual development of his philosophy, has no 
less historical justification than the other view of a 
methodical design determining the order of the works, 
demands that the two principles should be to some 
extent the limit, and to some extent the complement, 
one of the other. He ultimately inclines very much 
to the side of Schleiermacher, placing, however, the 
commencement of Plato’s literary career much later 
than Schleiermacher does, and differing considerably 
from all his predecessors with regard to the order of 
the several writings“! The theories of Munk and 


is placed in the time after So- 
crates’ death; and the Plhilebus, 
with Ueberweg in Plato's last 
period, between the Timeus and 
the Laws. 

“9 Ho agrees with Hermann in 
saying that at the beginning of 
his Jiterary career Plato bad not 
his whole system already mapped 
out. But he docs not agree with 
Hermsnn’s further theory, viz., 
that Plato was unacquainted with 
earlier philosophies in Socrates’ 
lifetime, and that therefore the 
acquaintance shown with Eleatic 
and Pythagorean doctrines is a 
decisive criterion of the date of 
any work. His arrangement, ac- 
cordingly, is slightly different from 
his predecessor's: the first series 
comprises Socratic or propsedeutic 
ethical dialogues,— Hippias Minor, 
Lysis, Charmides, Lachea, Prota- 
goras, Meno (399 B.c.), Apology, 
Crito, Gorgias (soon after Socrates’ 
death), Euthyphro (rather later). 
The 2ud series, dialectic dialogues 


of indirect teaching: Euthydemus, 
Cratylus ree perhaps written at 
Megara), Theetetus (after 394 and 
the visit to Cyrenc), Pheedrus 
(389-8), Sophist, Politicus, Par- 


menides, Symposium (383-4), 
Phedo. Third series, constructive 
dialogues: Philebus, Republic 


(between 380 and 370), Timeus, 
Critias, Laws. 

4 Enquiry into the Platcnic 
writings, 89-111, 74 q., 81. 

“1 In the above-mentioned work 
(p. 100 sq. 293) with regard to the 
Protagoras, Lesser Hippias, Lysis, 
Charmides, and Laches, Ueberweg 
considers it probable that they 
were camipdaed in Socrates’ life- 
time, while the Apology and Crito 
(p. 246 sq.) were composed imme- 
diately atter his death. To the 
same period he thinks the Gorgias 
must belong (p. 249); the Phedrus 


‘on the contrary (252 sq., 101) to 


the years 377-5 B.c. ; that the Sym- 
posium must have been written 
385-4 (219 sq.), not long after the 
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Weisse stand almost alone. 
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While most commentators 


ince Schleiermacher have based their enquiry into the 
order of the Platonic books chiefly on the contents, 
these two writers pay much more attention to the form ; 
Munk taking his criterion of earlier or later author- 
ship from the date to which each dialogue is internally 
assigned,*? and Weisse from the distinction of direct 
and narrated dialogues.** A few other authors, who 


Phedrus; the Euthydemus (258, 
265), betweon the Phsedrus and the 
Phsedo, the Republic and the 
Timsus, and still earlier before the 
Pheco tho Meno (281 sq.). The 
Thesetetus Ueberweg (227 s8q.) 
places in the year 868, or there- 
abouts ; the Sophist, Politicus, and 
Philebus (p. 204 8q., 275, 171, 290 
sq.), as also the Laws, in Plato’s 
last ‘ years (p. 221, 171). The 
Parmenides he considers spurious 
{supra 82, 86). These views are 
mosified in the treatise ‘ Ueber den 
Gegensatz zwischen Methodikern 
a | Genetikern,’ Ztechr. f. Philos. 
N. F. cvii. 1870, p. 55 8q.: cf. 
(irundr. i. 121, 4th edit. (besides 
the statements about the Sophist, 
Politicus, and Meno, quoted pp. 82, 
8&6 ; 83, 90). Ueberweg row thinks 
it likely that Plato’s writings as a 
whole belong to the period after 
the founding of the school in the 
Academy; and further, as a neces- 
fary consequence of this supposi- 
tion, he deduces the sequence of all 
the writings without exception 
frrm a dceliberato and systematic 
plan; and, finally, in harmony 
with this, he places the Protagoras 
and the kindred dialogues between 
the 8 jum and the Republic. 
a fa] Le tration : ‘The Natural 
Armngement of the Platonic 


Writings’ (cf. especially p. 25 sq.) 
Munk goes on the supposition that 
Plato wished to give in the main 
body of his writings—‘in the 
Socratic cycle’—not so much an 
exposition of his own system, as a 
complete, detailed, and idealised 
picture of the life of the true 
philosopher, Socrates; and as that 
presupposes a plan in accordance 
with which he determined the ex- 
ternal investiture of the dialognes, 
so the times of publication show 
the order in which Plato intended 
them to be read, and on the whole 
also that in which they were com- 
posed. In particular Munk makes 
the dialogues of the Socratic cycle 
follow one another thus, in three 
divisions; (1) Parmenides, Prota- 
goras, Charmides, Laches, Gorgias, 
Ion, Hippias Major, Cratylus, 
Euthydemus, Symposium ; a ) 
Phedrus, [Philebus, Republic, 
Timeeus, Critias; (3) Meno, The- 
zetetus, Sophist, Politicus, Euthy- 
hro, Apology, Crito, Pheedo. 
Dnteide the cycle come the dia- 
logues which were composed be- 
fore Socrates’ death, or on special 
occasions, such as on the one band 
Alcibiades J., Lysis, and Hippias 
II., on the other the Laws and the 

Menexenus. 
4 Schine (on Plato’s Protagoras, 
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have never sought definitely to establish their theories,“ 
can only be shortly mentioned in this place. 


1862, p. 8 4) wishes to make this 
distinction the ground of an en- 
quiry into the chronological order 
of Plato’s writings. He appeals to 
the passage in the Republic, iii. 
892 C sq., where Plato banishes 
the drama from his state, and to- 
gether with lyric poetry allows 
only narrative poetry, and that too 
under fixed and limited conditions, 
With him he combines as standards 
for judgment, the ssthetic and 
stylistic points of view, because the 
style of the particular writings is 
&@ more universal and trustworthy 
criterion of their genuineness and 
date than their subject matter, and 
the affinity of style will be very 
closely connected with the time of 
production. According to this point 
of view, as he remarks, the Pla- 
tonic works will arrange them- 
selves somewhat as follows: (1) 
Laws, Cratylus, Theetetus, So- 
phist, Politicus, Philebus, Timeeus, 
Critias, Meno, Phedrus: (2) Men- 
exenus, Apology, Crito, Gorgias, 
La:hes, Charmides, Protagoras, 
pune Parmenides, Republic, 
VPheedo: the direct dialogues are— 
Gorgias, Cratylus, Critias, Crito, 
Laches, Meno, Laws, Pheedrus, 
Philebus, Politicus, Sophist, The- 
sotetus, Timeeus; the txdirect are— 
Charmides, Parmenides, Phsedo, 
Protagoras, Republic, Symposium. 
The Apology is related to the 
direct, the Menexenus to the in- 
direct dialogues. The writings not 
mentioned here Schine apparently 
does not allow to be Plato's. 
He says, however, in his preface 
that he is indebted to a lecture of 
Weisse for his fundamental concep- 

3 as to the Platonic question, 


and also for many details in his 
treatise. 

# Suckow, Form.d. Plat. Schrift. 
508 sq., supposes with Schleier- 
macher ‘an arrangement and 
sequence of the Platonic dialogues 
accoruny to deliberate and special 
aims.’ His arrangement, however, 
widely deviating from Schleier- 
macher is as follows: (1) Parmenides, 
Protagoras, Symposium, Phedrus, 
(2) Republic and Timzus; (3) Phile- 
bus, Theeetetus, Sophist, Apology, 
Pheedo. (The Politicus and the 
Laws he considers spurious: as re- 
gards the remaining dialogues he 
expresses no opinion.) Stein (Sieb. 
Biicher z. Gesch. d. Plat. i. 80 sq.) 
separates the Platonic dialogues 
into three groups: (1) introductory 
(Lysis, Pheedrus, Symposium); (2) 
such as work out the system in its 
articular elements, Ethics (Meno, 
Protazaras Charmides, aches, 
Euthyphro, Futhydemus), Science 
(Theetetus), the theory of the 
Good (Gorgias and Philebus), the 
theory of Ideas (Parmenides, So- 
phist, and Politicus), Psychology 
(Phsedo) ;—(3) the dialogues whic 
construct the State and the sys- 
tem of Nature (Republic, Timeus, 
Critias, Laws). He regards ag 
supplementary the Apology, Crito, 
Mcnexenus, the two Hippie, Ior, 
Alcibiades I., and Cratylus. The 
relation of this division to the 
time of the composition of the 
dialogues he has not yet explained. 
Rose, De Arist. libr. ord. 23, 
proposes the following arrange- 
ment: Apology, Crito, Alcibiades 
I., Euthyphro, hes, Lysis, 
Charmides, two Hippie, Ion, 
Menexenus, Protaguras, Euthyde- 
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If we would gain a sure standard for this enquiry, 
the ostensible date of the dialogues and the historical 
position which Socrates occupies in them must not be 
taken into account; for we have no proof at all that 
the order which would thus result is the order in 
which they were composed, or that Plato ever in- 
tended to portray his master in a continuous, bio- 
graphical manner. Indeed, this assumption is refuted, 
not only by the indications given in several of the 
works as to the time when they were written,® but 
also by the circumstance that the Socrates of Plato 
discourses of philosophy “* in exactly the same manner, 
in age and in youth; and during the last years of his 
life pursues enquiries which formed the elementary 
groundwork of dialogues purporting to be earlier.” The 
fact that Plato in the Theetetus explicitly makes 
choice of the direct dramatic form of conversation to 
avoid the inconveniences of second-hand repetition,*® 


mus, Gorgias, Meno, Theetetus, 
Riphist, “Cenislun, Parmenides, 
Politicas, Phsdrus, Symposium, 
Pheedo, Republic, Timeeus, Critias, 
Philebaus, Laws Epinomis, and as 
Plato’s last work a letter compozed 
of oar 7th and 8th: Platonic letters, 
written Olymp. 107, 1. Alcibiades 
Il. and Theages, if they are 
genuine, precede the Protagoras. 

* According to this the Meno, 
and probably also the Theetetus, 
must be earlier than the Symposium 
and the Timseus: vide supra 93, 3; 
96,11. According to Munk they 
were later. 

“ For instance in the Euthyde- 
mus, where he is 437 xpecBvrepos 
(272 B), his philosophic method 


resembles that in the Protagoras, 
where he is a young man; and in 
the Euthyphro, a short time before 
his death, it resembles that in the 
Charmides (B.c. 432) and the 
Laches (420 B.c.): cf. Grote, i. 191. 
“ Cf. e.g. the relation of the 
Theeetetus to the Parmenides, of 
the Republic to the Timeeus, of the 
Politicus, Gorgias, Meno, and 
Eathyphro to the Republic, of the 
Phzedrus to the Symposium. Munk 
perverts these relations in a very 
unsatisfactory way. Cf. also Susc- 
mihl’s thorough criticism of Munk’s 
work. Jahrb, fur Philol. Ixxvii. 
829 “ 
® Page 148 B. sq., a passage 
which can only be explained on 
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and that he elsewhere more than once connects, either 
expressly or by an unmistakable reference, a direct 
dialogue with an indirect one preceding it,‘® would of 
itself suffice to rebut the theory of Weisse; for the 
suppositions that are necessary to countervail this 
evidence ® go much farther than is permissible to 
pure conjecture. Nor have we any right to suppose 
that Plato gave unconditional preference to the re- 
peated dialogue, except in cases where it was important 
for the attainment of the required end—to describe with 
some minuteness the persons, motives, and accompany- 
ing circumstances of the conversation ;°! he doubtless, 
during his whole literary career, employed both forms 
indifferently, as occasion offered. There are other and 
more important clues by which we can to some extent 
determine the chronological order of the writings, and 
didactic. Here the question is not 
about the imitation of different 


characters, but about the exposition 
of philosophic views. Shoald, how- 


the supposition that the Thertetus 
was preceded by other narrated 
dialogues (as the Lysis, Charmides, 
and Protagoras). 


The Timeeus and the Laws to 
the Republic, the Philebus (supra, 
70, 56) to the Parmenides. 

50 That the introduction of the 
Theetetus is not gennino, that the 
Republic in an carlier recension 
had the form of a direct dialogue, 
that the Laws (in spite of the 
evidences and proofs mentioned 
supra, pp. 93, 2; 96, 11) wero 
written before the Republic, but 
were only acknowledged after 
Plato's death; Schone, p. 6 8q. 

51 For the sa in the Re- 
public which refers only to dramatic, 
epic, and lyric poetry, allows no 
reasoning from analogy as to Plato’s 
~rocedure in writings which serve 

tite another aim, the philosophic- 


ever, that inference be drawn, we 
fail to see what advantage the 
narrated dialogues had in this 
respect over the direct, inasmuch 
as the expressions of the Sophists 
and like persons, at the representa- 
tion of whom offence might have 
been taken, in the one just as much 
as in the other were related in 
direct speech, consequently 8d 
paphoews and not awrdAg d&ryijoe 
(Rep. 392 D). The most annoy 
traits which Plato represents, suc 
ns the obstinacy and buffoonery of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, are 
described by Socrates, just as much 
as the bluntness of Thrasymachus 
in Rep. i. 336 B, 
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also the question whether or not that order arises from 
conscious design, Such are the references in various 
dialogues to events in Plato’s lifetime: they are, how- 
ever, but few in number, and point only to the date 
before, and not after, which a dialogue could not have 
been written. While, therefore, much valuable infor- 
mation of a particular kind is to be gained from them, 
they do not nearly suffice for the arrangement of the 
works as a whole. A further criterion might be found 
in the development of Plato’s literary art. But though 
first attempts, as a rule, are wont to betray themselves 
by a certain amount of awkwardness, it does not follow 
that the artistic excellence of an author’s works keeps 
exact pace with his years. For liveliness of mimetic 
description and dramatic movement, even delicacy of 
taste and sensitiveness to form, are with most persons, 
after a certain age, on the decline; and even before 
that period, artistic form may be kept in the back- 
ground by the exigences of strictly scientific enquiry ; 
‘ the mood of an author, the circumstances in which he 
writes, the purpose for which particular works were 
composed, may determine the amount of care bestowed 

and of finish attained, without affording us a clue as to 

their relative dates; and again, that which Plato in- 

tended for the narrow circle of his personal disciples 
. Would probably be less ornate as to style than writings 

designed to awaken scientific interest in a large and 

mixed number of readers, and to give them their first 

introduction to philosophy. On similar grounds, 


® Cf. supra, 93, 3. this on p. 80 (as to the genuineness 
® The remark in reference to of the wrilings), finds an analogous — 
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however, the scientific method in each later work is not 
necessarily more perfect than in the earlier, though, on 
the whole, the fluctuations may be slighter and the 
progress more steady and continuous. Although, 
therefore, in considering the mutual relation of two 
dialogues, this point of view ought not to be disre- 
garded, in many cases the question cannot be decided 
by reference to it alone. ‘The philosophic content of 
the various writings affords a safer test. But here also 
we must begin by enquiring to what extent and under 
what conditions the relative dates of the dialogues may 
be inferred from differences in their contents; and what 
are the characteristics which show whether an exposi- 
tion really belongs to an earlier stage of its author's 
development or was purposely carried less far. Plato's 
own statements give us no information on this point. 
In a much criticised passage of the Pheedrus (27-4 C 
sqq.) he objects to written expositions on the ground 
that they are not restricted to persons who are capable 
of understanding them, but come into the hands of : 
every one alike, and are therefore liable to all kinds of 


application to the order of compo- 
sition. Even in the case of poets 
and artists, the supposition that 
their more complete works are 
always their latest would lead to 
mistakes without end; and though 
in many of them of course the 
siecns of their development are 
shown by marked stylistic peculiar. 
ities, still it would be exceedingly 
difficult for us in most cases to de- 
termine these epochs precisely, and 
to assign to them their proper 


works, if, as in the case of Plato, 
we had preserved to us only the 
works themselves, and not any 
trustworthy accounts about the 
time of their origin as well. This 
difficulty is still greater in dealing 
with a writer to whom the mere 
artistic form of his works is not an 
independent and separate object, 
but only the means to other aims, 
which themselves limit the con- 
ditions and direction of its appli- 
cation. 
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misconception and unfounded abuse; he would have 
them regarded in the light of a mere pastime, useful 
indeed for reminding those already instructed of what 
in after years they may have forgotten, but far less 
valuable than personal influence, by which others are 
scientifically educated and led to right moral con- 
victions. However important this passage may be 
in another connection, it affords us no help in de- 
termining the order, date, and interdependence of the 
Platonic writings. We cannot conclude from it, as 
Schleiermacher does, that Plato in each of the dialogues 
must have assumed the result of an earlier one—unless 
it be previously shown that there existed among the 
dialogues a single inter-connected order; for particular 
dialogues could serve very well for a reminder of oral 
discourse, and the thoughts engendered by it, even were 
there no such connection among them. Nor can we 
presuppose, with Socher ™ and his followers, that Plato 
could only have expressed himself in this manner at 
the time when he had commenced, or was about to 
commence, his school in the Academy ; for, in the first 
place, there was nothing to hinder his exercising that 
intellectual influence on others—the planting of words 
in souls fitted for them—of which he here speaks, even 
before the establishment of regular teaching in the 
Academy; and, secondly, it is quite possible that in 
this passage he is not contrasting his literary activity 
With that kind of instruction which, as a matter of 


% Plato’s Schriften, 307. Like- 286; and further references), Ue- 
wise Stallbaum, Hermann, Stein- berweg (Plat. Schr. 252, 128). 
bart, Susemihl (Genet. Entwick. i. 

I 
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merely preparatory stage; or he allows it to be in- 
directly perceived in ordering the whole course of the 
argument towards a higher aim, and foreshadows in 
the statement of problems their solution in the spirit 
of his system. If, therefore, out of a number of works, 
otherwise related to one another, we find some that 
are wanting in certain fundamental determinations of 
Platonism, and do not even indirectly require them ; 
while in others these very determinations unmistak- 
ably appear—we must conclude that at the time when 
the former were written, these points were not clearly 
established in Plato’s own mind, or at any rate not so 
clearly as when he wrote the latter. If, again, two 
writings essentially presuppose the same scientific 
stand-point, but in one of them it is more definitely 
atated and more fully evolved; if that which in the 
one case is only prepared for indirectly, or generally 
established, in the other is distinctly maintained and 
carried out into particulars, it is probable that the 
preparatory and less advanced exposition was purposely 
meant to precede the more perfect and more systemati- 
cally developed. The same holds good of Plato’s re- 
ferences to the pre-Socratic doctrines. He may indeed 
have been acquainted with these doctrines to a greater 
or less extent, without expressly touching on them ; but 
as we find him in the majority of his works either 
openly concerned with the most important, or at any 
rate unmistakably pointing to them, while in others he 
silently passes them by—it is at least highly probable 
that the latter, generally speaking, date from a time 
when he did not bestow much attention on those 
12 
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doctrines, or was much less influenced by them than 
he afterwards became. Even if we suppose that he 
purposely abstained from mentioning them, we must 
still, in the absence of any internal proof to the con- 
trary, consider those writings as the earlier in which 
such mention does not occur; for in that case the most 
probable assumption would be that his silence proceeded 
from a desire to ground his readers thoroughly on a 
Socratic foundation, before introducing them to the 
pre-Socratic science. 

Lastly, great weight must be allowed to the 
allusions of one dialogue to another. These allusions 
indeed, as before remarked,” can very seldom take the 
form of direct citation; yet there are often clear indi- 
cations that the author intended to bring one of his 
works into close connection with some other. If in a 
particular dialogue an enquiry is taken up at a point 
where in another it is broken off; if thoughts which in 
the one case are stated problematically or vaguely 
suggested, in the other are definitely announced and 
scientifically established ; or if, conversely, conceptions 
and theories are in one place attained only after long 
search, and are elsewhere treated as acknowledged 
truths, everything favours the supposition that the one 
dialogue must be later in date than the other, and in- 
tended as the application of its results. The author 
may either, in the composition of the earlier dialogue, 
have had the later one in view, or he may himself only 
have attained to the more advanced stand-point in the 
interval of time between them. In certain cases it 

5 Pp. 95, 96. 
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may still be doubtful whether a discussion is related to 
another as preparatory groundwork or complementary 
superstructure: in general, however, further enquiry 
will decide. 

If then we attempt to apply these principles to 
the question before us, we shall find, as might be 
expected, that none of the theories we have been 
considering can be rigidly carried out; that the 
order of the Platonic writings cannot depend wholly 
either on design and calculation to the exclusion of 
all the influences arising from external circumstances 
and Plato’s own development; or on the gradual 
growth of Plato's mind, to the exclusion of any ulterior 
plan; or, still less, on particular moods, occasions, 
and impulses. We shall not press the assumptions 
of Schleiermacher to the extent of supposing that 
Plato's whole system of philosophy and the writings 
in which it is contained stood from the first moment 
of his literary activity complete before his mind, 
and that during the fifty years or more over which 
that activity extended he was merely executing the 
design thus formed in his youth. Even Schleiermacher 
did not go so far as this; and though he con- 
stantly refers the order of the Platonic works too ex- 
clusively to conscious design, we shall not very greatly 
diverge from his real opinion if we suppose that when 
Plato began to write, he was indeed clear about the 
fundamental points of his system, and had traced ont 
the general plan by which he meant to unfold it in his 
Writings; that this plan, however, was not at once 
completed in its details, but that the grand outlines 
which alone in the commencement floated before him 
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were afterwards gradually filled in—perhaps, also, 
sometimes in compliance with special circumstances 
altered and enlarged, according to the growth of his 
knowledge and the recognition of more definite scien- 
tific necessities.“ On the other hand Hermann’s point 
of view does not involve the conclusion, though he 
himself seems to arrive at it—that Plato put together 
his system from outside, mechanically joining piece to 
piece, and expounding it in writings farther and farther, 
according as he became acquainted with this or that 
older school. The same principle of interpretation 
applies equally on the supposition that he developed 
the Socratic doctrine from within; and that, instead of 
his acquaintance with another system of philosophy 
being the cause of his advance to another stage of his 
philosophic development, the progress of his own philo- 
sophic conviction was in fact the cause of increased 
attention to his predecessors. Lastly, if, in explaining 
the origin and sequence of the Platonic writings, we 
chiefly rely on external circumstances and personal 
moods,” even then we need not, with Grote," pro- 
nounce the whole question hopeless, we can still 
enquire whether the contents of the works do not 
prove a gradual change in their author’s stand-point, 
or the relation of one dialogue to another. This 
whole matter, however, is not to be decided on @ 


8 So Brandis, i. a. 160, defin- clear and precise from the first, 
ing more precisely Hermann’s ob- their innate strength attained a 
jections (p. 351) toSchleiermacher’s gradual and regular development.’ 
view: ‘ Plato’s creative geniusearly © Cf. p. 96. 
evolved from the Socratic doctrines © Plato, i. 186 sq. 
the outlines of his future system ; 
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priors grounds, but only by careful consideration of the 
Platonic writings themselves. 

Among these writings, then, there are certainly 
several which not only make passing allusion to pheno- 
mena of the time, but are only comprehensible in relation 
to definite historical events. The chief purpose of the 
Apology is to give the speech of Socrates in his own 
defence; that of the Crito, to explain the reasons by 
which he was deterred from flight out of prison ;“ the 
Euthyphro seems to have been occasioned by the in-~ 
dictment of Socrates, in conjunction with another con- 
current incident ;* the Euthydemus by the appearance 
of Antisthenes together with that of Isocrates, and the 
charges brought by both against Plato.“ But even in 
such works as these, which, strictly speaking, are to be 
considered as occasional, the stand-point of the author 
is so clearly manifest that we can without difficulty 
assign them to a particular period of his life. The 
main purpose, however, of the great majority of the 
dialogues, be their outer motive what it may, is the 
representation and establishment of the Platonic phi- 
losophy: it is therefore all the more to be expected 
that we should in some measure be able to trace in 
them how far Plato at the time of their composition 
had either himself advanced in the formation of his 
system, or to what point he then desired to conduct the 
reader; and on what grounds he assumes that his 
system might be known to the reader from earlier 


© And at the same time in the 63 Part i. 161, 1. 
defence of his friends against the © Cf. p. 84, 94. 
rumours intimated 44 B, 
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writings. Now we can discover in one part of these 
writings, nothing that carries us essentially beyond the 
Socratic stand-point. In the Lesser Hippias, Lysis, 
Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito, there is as yet not a hint of that doctrine which 
marks the fundamental distinction between the Platonic 
and Socratic conceptional Philosophy: the doctrine of 
the independent existence of ideas, above and beside 
that of phenomena.” Neither do they contain any 
discussions on Natural Science or Anthropology ;* the 
belief in immortality is but doubtfully touched on in 
the Apology ;* and the Crito (54 B) only presupposes 
the popular notions about Hades, without a reference 
to the more philosophic belief, or to the Pythagorean 
myths, which later on are hardly ever left unnoticed in 
passages treating of future retribution. In none of 
these dialogues does Socrates occupy himself with any- 
thing beyond those ethical enquiries, in which, accord- 


6 Socrates’ desire in the Euthy- 
phro, 5 D, 6 D, to hear, not merely 
of some particular dccov, ddd’ éxeivo 
avrd 7d eldos, @ wdvta Ta Boid éort, 
and his explanation pig ldég rd re 
dvéota dydora elvat kal rd So1a bota 
(cf. Ritter, ii. 208; Steinhart, ii. 
195; Susemihl, i. 122), must not be 
made to prove too much. Socrates 
had, indeed, already insisted on the 
constancy of universal ideas: the 
separate existence of genera is not, 
however, hinted at in the Euthy- 
phro. We cannot draw any in- 
ferences from the names efdos aud 
l5éa.: whereas in Xcnophon univer- 
ral concepts are called yévy. Plato 
can express them in the Socratic 
acceptation by «S¢a or efdos, which 


after all means merely method or 
form. Plato in fact is standing on 
the threshold of the Socratic doc- 
trinc of ideas, but has not yct 
stepped beyond it. Still less can 
be inferred from the Lysis, 217 
C sq.; and even if with Steinhart, 
1. 232 8q., we discover here the 
dawn of the doctrine of separate 
Ideas, we must still allow that the 
passage, as universally understood, 
oes not pass out of the circle of 
Socratic tenets. 

@ i .g.: that the Platonic divi- 
sion of the soul is intimated in 
the Protagoras, 352 B; on which 
point I cannot agree with Ritter. 

6 Vide Part i. 149. 
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ing to history, the real Socrates was entirely absorbed ; 
in none does he exhibit more intimate knowledge of 
the earlier systems,—in none does he cope with other 
adversaries than those who actually did oppose him, 
the Sophists. The doctrine of virtue has still the older 
originally Socratic stamp: the virtue of the wise is 
alone regarded as virtue, and all particular virtues are 
reduced to knowledge, without the recognition of an 
unphilosophical virtue side by side with the philosoph- 
ical, or the admission of a plurality of virtues, such as 
we afterwards find.” A certain crudity of method is 
also evident in all these dialogues.” The amount of 
mimetic by-play bears no proportion to the meagreness 
of the philosophic contents: throughout the dramatic 
description is lively, while the scientific conversation 
proceeds laboriously and interruptedly with elemen- 
tary determinations. Even the Protagoras, with all 
its artistic excellence, is not free from discussions of 
fatiguing prolixity, and the explanation of the verse of 
Nimonides (338 E sqq.) especially disturbs the trans- 
parency of its plan, and looks very like a piece of 
youthful ostentation. Finally, if we compare the 
argument of the Gorgias (495 sqq.) against the identity 
of the good and pleasure, with that of the Protagoras 
(351 B sqq.), which leaves this identity still as a hypo- 
thesis, it is clear that the latter must be earlier than 
the former, and consequently than all the dialogues 
succeeding it.”? Separately all these indications may 


@ As regards the division be- Crito are to be excepted, which 
tween philosophic and ordinary are not concerned with philosophi- 
virtae, Meno, 96 D sq. cal enquiries. 

> Only the Apology and the 7 The opposite view is main- 
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‘be inconclusive; collectively, they certainly warrant 
the opinion, that at the time of his composing the above- 
named works, Plato, as regards the scientific form, was 
less skilled in the art of developing conceptions; and 
as regards the contents, was still essentially limited to 
tho scope and results of the Socratic teaching.” This 


tained by Schune, Plat. Prot. 88 sq. 
He wishes to make out that the 
advance is rather on the side of 
the Protagoras. He says that 
whereas the Gorgias identified the 
dya0dv and the weédcuoy, which is, 
however, nothing else than the 
continued e8 Bidvas of the Protago- 
ras, it contents itself with a mere 
apparent difference between dyad» 
and 730; the Protagoras on the 
other hand abolishes this appear- 
ance, and draws out in outspoken 
eudemonism the consequence of 
the Socratic stand-point. However, 
supposing eudsmonism were really 
this consequence (we haveexamined 
this, Part i. 124 sq.), are we to 
believe that Plato recognised it as 
such? According to our subse- 
quent knowledge of his Ethics, cer. 
tainly not. And is it correct to 
say that the Gorgias by wpérrmor, 
which is identified with the good, 
means merely the same as the 
ed f¢#v of the Protagoras (351 B), 
viz. 75éws Bidvac continued to the 
end of life? Surely the discussion 
with Polus, 474 C 8q., refutes this 
supposition ; for although it shows 
that the right is, indeed, not more 
agreeable, bit more profitable than 
the wrong, yet it seeks this profit 
exclusively in the health of the 
soul (477 A sqq.). Further on, 
495 A, the position that 430 and 
dyabdov are the same, and that 
all pleasure as such is good, and 
therefore the very supposition 


acted upon by Socrates in his 
whole argument Protag. 351 C, is 
fundamentally contested. I cannot 
believe, that afler making Socrates 
refute a principle so decidedly in 
this passage, in the Republic, in 
the Philebus: and elsewhere, Plato 
should, in a later dialogue, make 
him repeat the same principle 
without the slightest modification ; 
and the same must, I think, hold 
good in a still greater degree of the 
Philebus, which Schéne, following 
Weisse’s theory (supra, p. 107, 
43), likewise considers later than 
the Protagoras. 

71 The above holds also, if 
we suppose that the object of the 
Protagoras and the kiudred dia- 
logues was not eo much the ex- 
position of philosophic theories as 
the painting of the character of 
Socrates, For as in this case 
cae out of the question the 

pology and the Crito) the ques- 
tion is still not about historical 
accuracy, but about an ideal pic- 
ture of Socrates, we must ask why 
the same man, as regards his philo- 
sophical convictions, shou'd be here 
depicted in so many respects diffe- 
rently from the representations of, 
e.g. the Symposium and Phsedo; 
and it would be very difficult to 
bring forward any sufficient reason 
for this, if Plato himself as a philoso- 
pher took just the same stand-point 
there as he does here. The truth is, 
the two sides, the depicting of the 
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must doubtless have been the case while he remained 
under the personal influence of Socrates, and we might 
therefore be inclined to place all these dialogues in 
the period before or immediately after the death of 
Socrates.” But there are many to which this theory 
could not be extended without ascribing to the youthful 
Plato an improbable amount of creative skill in the use 
of the philosophic dialogue, an artistic form which he 
had himself introduced ; and even if we restrict it to 
the works already named, it may still be asked” 
whether Plato, while his master was still alive, and 
everyone might listen to his discourses, would have as- 
cribed to him other discourses of his own invention. 
This, however, does not make it impossible that Plato 
may have attempted to compose Socratic dialogues, 
even in the lifetime of Socrates, and may perhaps have 
written them down, without allowing them to go 
beyond the circle of his intimate friends; but it is 
very unlikely that he should at that time have pro- 
duced so elaborate a work as the Protagoras, which, by 
its whole plan and design, was evidently meant for the 
public. This may more properly perhaps be assigned 
with the Apology and Crito” to the interval between 


genuine philosopher and the ex- 
position of a p ilosopbic system, 
cannot be divide! in Plato: he 
draws Socrates for us in such 
a way, that he at the same 
time leaves to him the develo 

ment which’ to his mind was the 
la that is, the true philoso- 


zy So Hermann, Ste‘nhart, Suse. 
mihl; earlier also Ueberweg, supra, 
pp. 105, 106. 


73 Cf. Schéne, Pl. Protag. 72; 
Grote, Plato, i. 196 sq. (who brings 
forward my view with less authori- 
tative grounds); with him, Ueber- 
weg agrees in what follows, supra, 
p. 106, 41. 

74 The Hippias may be such 
an earlier literary experiment: cf. 
pp. 85, 86. 

75 It is probable that the Apolo- 
gy was published immediately after 
Socrates’ death, perhaps written 
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the death of Socrates and the commencement of the 


Egyptian journey ;7° and 


down even before, inasmuch as a 
faithful report of the speech which 
£ocrates delivered before the tribu- 
nal must have been the more easy 
to Plato, the fresher it was in his 
remembrance. And indeed it was 
then that he had the most pressing 
summens to set right the ideas of 
his fellow-citizens about his teacher 
by a narrative of the facts. The 
latter reason, however, would lead 
us to place the Crito not much 
later, the more so because here the 
interest intimated in the Crito 
itself is added, namely, to defend 
the friends of Socrates against the 
appearance of having done nothing 
at all to save him. It might cer- 
tainly appear that Plato could not 
have spoken of the preparations 
for Socrates’ escape, immediately 
after his death, without endanger- 
ing the safety of the parties in- 
volved therein. But it is question- 
able whether, on the whole, the 
discovery of a plan which remained 
unaccomplished could have led to 
prosecutions, and whether the plan 
was not already known even ke- 
fore the appearance of the Crito; 
again, we do not know how lorg 
Crito out-lived Sccrates, and 
whether Plato does not wish to de- 
fend the dead against unfavourable 
judgments: moreover, if Crito was 
no longer living, he had greater 
freedom in referring to him; yet 
besides Crito, he mentions by name 
none of the persons implicated (p. 
45 B), such as the Thebans Sim- 
mias and Cebes, who without 
doubt had already returned home. 
‘6 A more precise arrangement 
is impossible from the fact that 
the particulars of this period of 


in conjunction with the 


Plato’s life are not known. If his 
stay at Megara could have lasted 
longer, he might have composed 
the dialogues in question there. 
But it has been already remarked, 
p. 17 9q., that we huve no right 
to make this supposition, and it is 
a wide departure from authen- 
ticated tradition to speak, as Her- 
mann does, of a Megaric period 
and Megaric dialogues. Ueberweg 
(Zeitschr. f. Phil. lvii., 1870, p. 
76 sq. supra, 106, 41) wishes to 
pat back the Protagoras and the 
indred dialogues to 387 B.c., 
and he believes that for this 
chronology he finds a strong exter- 
nal support in the fact that Iso- 
crates (Bus. 5), six years after 
Socrates’ death, reproaches the 
rhetorician Polycrates: ’AAKSiddyv 
Edwxas abr@ (Socr.) padnrhy, 8y bx’ 
éxelvou pev ovdels yf oOero wacdeud- 
pevoy, which, after the appearance 
of the Protagoras, could no longer 
have been said. But if this asser- 
tion is not mere imagination foseh 
certainly in the Busiris, which 
pays little regard to historical 
truth, we may very well expect 
this from Isocrates), it cannot mean 
to deny the intercourse of Alci- 
biades with Socrates, but only 
to deny, what Xenophon also, 
Mem. i. 2, 12 sq. refutes, that his 
opinions and conduct were mo- 
tived by the Socratic teaching. 
That on the other hand he was 
connected with Socrates fur a con- 


.siderable length of time must also 


be universally known from Xen. 
loc. cit. This result, however, is 
also obtained from the Protagoras : 
Alcibiades is not here represented 
as madevouevos Ud Zwxpdrovs, 
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Laches, Charmides, and Lysis, may have been intended 
as a portrayal of Socrates and his philosophy, which, 
though full of poetic freedom and invention, was in the 
main true to nature, and might therefore be used by 
Aristotle as historical evidence.” About the same date, 
but rather earlier than the Apology, the Euthyphro 
may have been written with a similar design: unless 
indeed it belongs to the time of Socrates’ trial.’ 

It is otherwise with the Gorgias, Meno, Thee- 
tetus, and Euthydemus. These four dialogues, judging 
from the references in them to contemporary events, 
must not only be later, and for the most part many 
years later, than the Protagoras and the death of 


Socrates ;”° but they also 


7 Cf. p. 85. 

8 The fact, however, that the 
view of Plato’s literary activity 
developed above makes hiin begin, 
not with epoch-making works, 
which give a glimpse of all that is 
to follow, but with cssays of 
smaller scientific pretensions (as 
Ribbing, Plato’s Ideenl. ii. 76 sq. 
objecta, can hardly be construed to 
bis prejudice. The same is the 
case (to say nothing of our great 

ts) with Kant, Leibnitz, Schel- 
fing, and many others. Before 
Plato had discovered in the theory 
of Ideas the peculiar principle 
of his system, which could only 
have happened after long pre- 
ion, Fe was of necessity li- 
mited to the setting forth the 
Socratic philosophy in detail. That 
there was need of some practice in 
the literary form which was first 
used by him ca@o Cause us no Bure 
Prise: seeing, however, that, so soon 
after the first experiments, he was 


in their scientific content 


able to produce such a work of 
art as the Protagoras, we have no 
reason to look in vain for traits of 
his high genius even in the cssays 
of this period; on the other hand 
we can hardly imagine how, after 
the Pheedrus, he could have writ- 
ten a Lysis, a Laches, and a Char. 
mides, and also in the Protagoras 
how he could so entirely havo re- 
frained from any reference to tho 
theorics which separate bis stand- 
point from the Socratic. 

? Tt has beon already shown, 
p. 93, 3; 18, 31; pp. 83, 84; 
that the Meno cannot have been 
written before 395, nor the Theete- 
tus before 394 B.c.; and the Euthy- 
demus gives cvidence of the 
activity of Antisthenes in Athens, 
and his attacks upon Plato, as 
well as the attack of Isocrates on 
the Sophists (cf. on this point 
also p. 132, 94). Even apart from 
the obvious allusions, Giorg. 486 A, 
508 € aq., 521 B sq., we must 
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point unmistakably to a time when Plato had already 
laid the corner stone of his system in the theory of 
ideas,” when he had appropriated the Pythagorean 
notions of the transmigration of souls and a retribu- 
tion after death,*! and connected them by means of the 
doctrine of Anamnesis with that theory ;* with which 


suppose the Gorgias to have been 
written not before Socrates’ death : 
this, however, docs not help us 
much. 

® In the Euthydemns, 301 A, 
kadd wpdypuara are Erepa atrod ye 
Tol xadov’ wdpecre pévra éxdory 
atréy kdddos Tt. In these words I 
- see not merely, with Steinhart, 
‘x close approximation to the 
doctrine of Ideas,’ but the actual 
enunciation of this doctrine. The 
avroxandy, the ideally fair, which, 
separate from individual things 
that are fair, gives them their 
fairness by its present indwelling, 
is actually the (ded of the xadév. 
This enunciation is immediate] 
followed by an objection which 
Antisthenes appears to have used 
against the participation of Things 
in the Ideas: v. Part i. p. 255, 2. 
The words of the ertetus, 
176 E, are even clearer: mapa- 
Secyudruv év rg bere éorwrwv—cf. 
175 C—is a plain assertion of the 
doctrine, which is expressed in the 
Parmenides, 132 D, in almost the 
same words. The ‘Here’ as the 


dwelling-place of evil, and the 


‘There’ to which we are told 
to flee in the Theeetetus, 176 A, 
is another decisive example of 
Plato’s idcalism being already 
formed. 

6 These Pythagorean doctrines 
are seen clearly, not only in the 
Meno (v. following note), but in 
the Gorgias. 508 A of the latter 


(cf. vol. 1. 380, 3) shows its author's 
acquaintance with Pythagoreism : 
Gorgias, 393 A, D, Plato employs 
Philolaus’ comparison of the cdua 
toa ojua (v. vol. i. 388, 5), and indi- 
cates its source by the words xouyds 
dvhp laws Lixedds ris A 'Tradexds. 
LuKxehds kounyos avhp is the begin- 


‘ning of a well-known song of Timo- 


creon’s, given in Bergk’s Poet 
Lyrici, p. 941; and the addition of 
"Iradcxds points to the Italian Philo- 
sophers, aud in particular to Philo- 
Jaus of Tarentum. ‘The reference 
is not quite so clear, 523 A aqq., 
where the ordinary notions about 
the judges of the dead, the islands 
of the blessed, and Hades, are given. 
But the belief in immortality 
appears unequivocally here, as in 
the Theetetus, 177 A, and in 
524 B is connected with the same 
thoughts as meet us afterwards in 
the Phedo, 64C,80C. The Gorgias, 
525 B sqq., distinguishes between 
curable and incurable sins, tem- 
poral and eternal punishments in 
the future world; just as later on 
the Republic, x. 615 D aq., does, 
following Pythagorean doctrines. 
So we cannot doubt that at the 
time he wrote the Gorgias, Plato’s 
views of a future state were in the 
main settled. 

& Vide the well-known passage 
in the Meno, which will be noticed 


further in a subsequent place, 81 A 


. The reference in this to the 
Pythagorean doctrine of metem- 
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indeed the whole belief in immortality as he under- 
stood it was so bound up that both must have arisen 
almost simultaneously.” Since therefore these dia- 


chosis is perfectly plain, though 
Pinto (with Philolaue, v. Pt. ee 
827, 1) only appeals to Pindar 
and the Orphic tradition; tho 
proof, as is well known, is in a 
tenet of the Pythagorean Mathe- 
matics—the Pythagorean funda- 
mental theory. nd it seems 
equally clear to me that the doc- 
trine of Reminiscence (dydusyors) 
really pre s that of the 
Ideas. The objects of reminis- 
cence can only be the universal 
concepts (dAxnGela ray Syrwy)—the 
sensuous forms of which meet us 
in individual things — not in- 
dividaal presentations which we 
have experienced in our former 
lives: v. Meno, 86 A; cf. Phsedo, 
99 E. Plato expresses himself as 
if the latter were his meaning, but 
this is merely the same mythical 
form of cxposition which we find 
elsewhere ; he states in the Phedo, 
72 E sqq., with unmistakable 
reference to the Meno, the par- 
ticular way in which he wishes 
to be understood. I cannot, any 
wore than Ribbing (Pl. Ideenl. 1. 
173 &q.) or Steger (PI. Stud. i. 
43\, agree with Steinhart (loc. cit. 
11, 96; iv. 85, 383, 416) and Suse- 
mibl (Genet. Entw. i. 85 sq.) in 
finding in the Meno an earlier and 
More immatore form of the theory 
of Reminiscence than in the 
Phedius, nor with Schaarschmidt 
(Semml. d. plat. Schr. 356 8q.), 
who avails himself of the passage 
in question as evidence for the 
ousness of the Meno. Tho 
sayn, 81 C, that the soul has 
everything,inasmuch as it has 


seen xal ra évOade xal ra év “ASou 
cal wdvra xphyara. Similarly in 
the Republic and tho Timeus : in 
the former (x. 614 E), the souls 
after their wanderings through the 
world above and the world beneath 
are represented as narrating to one 
another what they have seen in 
both; in the latter (41 D), each of 
them before entering into human 
existence is placed on a planet, in 
the revolutions of which it con- 
templates the universe; with the 
last description, the Phedrus 
agrees on the whole, although 
in it the ideas stand for that 
which the souls seo during their 
journey round the world. The 
Meno again reckons moral and 
mathematical truths amongst the 
things which the soul knows from 
its pre-existence, 81 C, 82 A sq. 
Further on (p. 85 E =.) we are met 
by the fallacy: If the soul were 
in possession of knowledge, 6 dy 
% xpovoy xal by dy ph of dvOpwros, it 
must always be in possession of 
knowledge. I will not undertake 
to defend the validity of this con- 
clusion. I would rather ask where 
is the valid conclusion, by which 
pre-existence is proved, and 
whether, for example, the method 
of proof in the Pheedo, 70 C 8q,, 
has in this respect any advanta 
over that of the Meno? In 
point of fact, our ‘fallacy’ is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the Phedo, 
72 E, as ao well-known Socratic 
evidence for the immortality of 
the soul. 

8 Plato himself gives his 
opinions on this connection in 
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logues occupy themselves quite disproportionately with 
elementary enquiries into the most universal moral 
principles, concerning the oneness and teachableness of 
virtue, the conception of knowledge, and the like; the 
reason cannot be that Plato had not himself advanced 
essentially beyond the Socratic. stand-point and the 
earliest beginnings of his own system,—it must lie in 
methodical calculation. The author here intentionally 
confines himself to what is elementary, because he wants 
first to establish this on all sides, to secure the founda- 
tion of his building, before raising it higher. His 
method in the Cratylus, Sophist, Politicus, and VPar- 
menides must. be criticised from a similar point of 
view. ‘These dialogues decidedly presuppose the 
doctrine of ideas:™ in the Politicus Plato, besides 
laying down his theory of government, also gives ex- 
pression to several important determinations of his 
natural philosophy,” betraying Pythagorean influence 


the Pheedo, 76 D sq. If there is, the external appearance, which, 


he says, a beautiful, a good, &c., 
and gencrally if there are ideas, 
the soul must have already been 
in existence before birth; if we 
deny the former position, we can- 
not grant the latter. He says this 
in reference to the dvduynais, 
which is indeed really a_recol- 
lection of the ideas. ‘The same, 
howevcr, holds good of the later 
proofs for the immortality of the 
soul's nature (Phaedo, 100 B sq. ; 
as throughout he gocs upon the 
relation in which the soul stand 
to the ides of life; and the con- 
ception of the soul in the Pheedrus 
as dpxh xuhoews (245 ( 8q.), all 
along presupposes the separation 
of the eternal and essential from 


with Plato, is closely connected 
with the theory of the absolute 
reality of the Ideas; the soul iu 
its higher parts lives upon the 
intuition of the Ideas (247 D, 
248 B). 

84 It will be shown later on how 
the Sophist and Parmenides cstab- 
lish and carry out this doctrine. 
For the (Cratylus, cf. 439 C' sq. 
(where the expression évepdrrey 
can at most only mean that the doc- 
trine is new to the readers, not tbat 
it has occurred to Plato only then 
for the first time) 386 D, 389 B, D, 
390 E, 423 E; and the Politicus, 
285 E sq., 269 D. 

& Polit. 269 D sq., we find 
the opposition of the immutable 
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not only in these, but in other more distinct references 
to that school of his predecessors.° Consequently it 
cannot be supposed that at the date of these dialogues 
he had not yet perfected his philosophic principle, nor 
occupied himself with the Pythagoreans; and though, 
as to contents and method, he is here most nearly 
allied with the Eleatic-Megarian philosophy, this merely 
proves that he desired to lead his readers onward from 
that starting point, not that he himself had not already 
passed it. 

As little are we compelled, on account of the definite 
prominence in the Phsedrus of the doctrine of ideas, 
and the changing existences of the soul, to consider 
that dialogue as later than the Sophist, Statesman, and 
Parmenides,” or even than the Gorgias, Meno, Euthy- 
demus, Cratylus, and Thestetus.* It is quite as pos- 


divine existence and the mutable 
corporeal world, and, as a con- 
sequence, the assumption of perio- 
dical changes in mundane affuirs, 
Aad in 272 D sq., 271 B 8q., we 
get, in connection with this, the 
doctrine that each soul in cach 
mundane period has to run through 
a fixed number of earthly bodies, 
unless previously transferred to a 
higher destiny. In 273 B, D, the 
dectrine of the Timzeus on matter is 
clearly anticipated. 

In the Cratylus, 400 B sq,, 
we fied Philulaus’ comparison of 
gona and ofa, which occurred 
before in the Gorgias. We are 
prance told that a pit . state 

purification. In 40 , we 
have the an World Har- 
mony; in 403 E, the Platonic 
doctrine of immortality, which is 


a reference to Pythagoreism. The 
Sophist, 252 B, gives us the 
Pythagorean opposition of the Li- 
mited and Unlimited, which mect 
us again in the Parmenides, 137 D, 
143 D sq., 144 E, 158 B sqq., with 
the addition of a contrast be- 
tween Odd and Even, One and 
Many; and, ibid. 143 D aq., the 
derivation of numbers is a reminis- 
cence of the Pythagoreans. In the 
Politicus, we have the Pythagorean 
tenets of the Mean, 284 E sq., and 
the doctrine of tho Unlimited, 
273 D. 

8’ So Hermann and Steinhart: 
vide supra, pp. 103, 104; 105, 38, 

8 As Susemihl: vide supra, 
Deuschle (The Platonic Politicus, 
p- 4) pats the Phedrus rather 
earlier, between the Euthydemus 
and Cratylus. 


K 
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sible that Plato here mythically foretells convictions 
which were already in his mind during the writing of 
those dislogues, but which, for the sake of the sys-~ 
tematic evolution of his doctrines, he had for the present 
set aside: that the Pheedrus may thus be the introduc- 
tion to a longer series of writings, designed from its 
position to afford the reader a preliminary view of the 
goal, hereafter to be frequently hidden from his eyes, 
as he presses towards it by the long and tortuous 
road of methodical enquiry. This possibility rises 
into probability if we take into consideration all those 
traces of youthfulness which others have observed ;* 
if we remark that some important points of doctrine 
are in this work, as in the glow of a first discovery, 
still wanting in the closer limitation which Plato was 


afterwards obliged to give 


© In Diog. iii. 38, Olympiodorus 
8 (vide p. 92, 1), it is declared to 
be Plato's first written treatise, by 
reference to the pepaxiddes of its 
subject—the dithyrambic character 
of the exposition. Schleicrmacher, 
Pl. W. 1 a. 69 8q., gives @ more 
thorough exposition of the youth- 
ful character recognisable ‘in the 
whole texture and colour’ of the 
Phedrus. Ho calls attention to 
the tendency to writing for dis- 
play, and the exhibition of the 
author’s own superiority, which is 
discernible throughout; to the 

roud lavishness of material seen 
in the second and third refutation 
of the dialectic adversary, each of 
which outdoes its predecessor, only 
to result in the declaration that 
his whole literary production, and 
these speeches with it, are merely 
play. The Rhetors are discom- 


them ;* if we note how, in 


fited with ostentations complete- 
ness; and at every pause the by- 
play breaks out in renewed Juxuri- 
ance, or an uncalled-for solennity 
is imparted to the tone. Such are 
some of the points noticed Ly 
Schleiermacher; and to these wo 
may add that even the famous 
myth of the Phedrus lacks the 
intuitive faculty which marks 
Platonic myths as a rule. ‘The 
dithyrambic tone of the whole 
work has none of the repose about 
it with which, in other dialogues 
Plato treats the most exalte 
themes; it is indeed so signally 
different from the matured lucidity 
of the Symposium, that we cen 
scarcely suppose there are only a 
few years between them. 

% Courage and Desire, which, 
according to the Tineus, 42 A, 
69 C aq. (cf. Polit. 309 C; Rep. x. 
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the second part, the elements of the scientific method 
are as if for the first time laid down, and the name and 
conception of Dialectic, already familiar to us in the 
Euthydemus," are introduced as something new ;” 
if, in fine, we compare the remarks on rhetoric in the 
Pheedrus with those in the Gorgias:™ and the judg- 


611 B sqq.), compose the mortal 
soul which only comes into being 
at the union with the boly, are 
here, 246 A aq., transferred to the 
istent state, and in 249 D 
sq. we find the Love which is the 
main theme of the Pheedrus con- 
ceived only in general terms as the 
striving after the Ideal, awakened 
by the action of beauty. Not till 
we come to the Symposium do 
we find the addition, that Love is 
concerned with production in the 
sphere of meant 
a Pp, 290 C; also Cratylus, 
390 C; Soph. 253 D aq.; Polit. 
285 D, 287 A. _ 
 P, 265 C sqq. Dialectic is 
here described on its former logical 
side only ; and [ cannot agree with 
Steinhart (Pi. W. iii. 459) in re- 
garding the representation given 
of it as more mature than that 
in the Sophist, where, loc. cit., the 
logical m of Dialectic is based 
on the doctrine - = community 
of concepts. Stallbaum’s attempt 
iDe Art. Dial. in Pheedro apt 
1 13) to reconcile the 
(Eentary loserpin of Dialectic 
in the rus with the Inter 
enanciation doce not satis‘y me. 
He says that the Phsedrus only 
waats to nt Dialectic as the 
tree artof Love. Even if this were 
0, it would not follow that it 
should be treated as something 
new, the very name of which has 


to be enquired. there is no 


justification in the dialogue itself 
for thus narrowing down the scope 
of its second part. 

®* The Phedrus, 260 E aqq, 
shows that Rhetoric is not an art 
at all, but only a rp:8h Arexvos, and 
we find the same in the Gorgias, 463 
A sqq. But the former not only 
takes no exception to the general 
description of Rhetoric as having 
only persuasion for its object (how- 
ever little this may have been 
Plato’s own view), but makes this 
description tho basis of its argu- 
ment. The latter contradicts this 
flatly, 458 1, 504 D sqq., and gives 
the Rhetor the higher aim of amend. 
ing and teaching his audience ; and 
because Rhetoric does not satisfy 
these requirements, itis, in the The- 
setetus, 201 A, Politicus, 304 (, 
allowed only a subordinate value, 
compared with Philosophy; though 
the Pheedrus does not clearly divide 
the respective inethods of the two. 
In face of these facts (which 
Ueberweg’s remarks, Plat. Schr. 
294, fail to display in any other 
light) I cannot allow much im- 
portance either to the criticism of 
the Pheedrus on single Rhetors 
ani their theories (Steinhart, iv. 
43), nor to the circumstance which 
Hermann alone (Plat. 517) regards 
as decisive, viz, that the Pheedrus 
270 passes a judgment on 
Pericles so much more favourable 
than the Gorgias 515 C sq. 519 A. 
The former praises him as a 
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ment on Isocrates with that of the Euthydemus.™ 
The opinion therefore seems justifiable that Plato up 
to the death of Socrates remained generally true to the 
Socratic manner of philosophy, and therefore in the 
writings of this period did not essentially advance 
beyond his teacher; but that in the years immediately 


speaker of genius and scientific 
culture ; the latter blames him as 
x statesman. Both this praise and 
blame are quite compatible (as 
Krische bas already remarked, 
Plat. Pheedr. 114 ¢q.), at any rate 
just as much as e.g. the praise of 
Homer and other poets, Symp. 209 
D, is compatible with expressions 
such as Gorg. 502 B aq. ; Rep. ii. 
377 C sq.; x. 598 D sq.; and even 
enpposing it were otherwise, the 
question +till remains whether the 
unfavourable judgment is the 
earlier or the later one: the judg- 
ment of the Gorgias is repeated 
in the Politicus, 303 B sq.; and as 
Plato always considered democracy 
to be bad, we cannot see how he 
ever could have arrived at a dif- 
ferent vicw as regards the states- 
man who most decidedly had paved 
the way for it. 

* In the Euthydemus, without 
mentioning Isocrates, yet with dis- 
tinct reference to him, his depreci- 
atory judgments as regards tho 
Philosophers (or as he calls them 
the Eristics, the Sophists) are de- 
cidedly rebutted, and the middle 
position which he himself aimed 
ut between a philosopher and a 
statesman is shown to be unten- 
able. The Pheedrus, on the cone 
trary, 278 E sq., represents Socrates 
ns expressing a hope that Isocrates 
by virtue of the philosophic ten- 
dency of his mind will not merely 


leave all other orators far behind, 
but perhaps himself also turn to 
hilosophy. Spengel (Isocrates u. 
laton. Abh. ¥ Miinchner Akad. 
philos.-philol. Kl. vii. 1855, p. 
729-769 ; cf. espec. 762 89.) is cer- 
tainly right in believing that the 
Pheedros must have been written 
before the character of Isocrates 
had develo in that particular 
direction which Plato's defence in 
the Euthydemus challenges—before 
the hope of still winning bim over 
to the side of philosophy had 
vanished—and before he had pub- 
lished that series of attacks on the 
priloeop hers of his time (including 

lato, though neither he nor any 
other is named) which we have 
in the speeches against the 
Sophists, Hel. 1-7, Panath. 26-32, 
w. dvridéo. 195, 258 sq. Philipp. 
12. As -lsocrates was born B.c. 
436, supposing the Phedrus to 
have been composed 38{ 3.0, he 
had already, at the time of its 
composition, attained an age to 
which this condition clearly no 
longer applied. The remark of 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 181 sq., in- 
tended to meet this conclusion, 
fails to carry conviction with it, 
as ho finally supports his position 
with the mere assumption that 
neither was Plato in the Euthy- 
demus thinking of Isocrates, nor 
Isocrates of Plato in the speech 
against the Sophists, 
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succeeding that event, he discovered in the doctrine of 
ideas and belief in the soul’s immortality the central 
point of his system, and thenceforward began, accord- 
ing to the announcement in the Pheedrus, to develope 
his convictions in methodical progression. That these 
convictions became in course of time more clearly 
defined and more distinctly apprehended—that the 
horizon of the philosopher gradually enlarged, and his 
method and form of expression to some extent altered— _ 
that his relation to the older schools was not throughout 
the same—that it was long before his political, and 
far longer before his cosmical theories were completed 
as to detail; all this we shall probably find, even if 
the traces of such a development should be less marked 
in his writings than it was in fact; but the essential 
stand-point and general outlines of his doctrine must 
have been certain to him from the date indicated by 
the Phsedrus, Gorgias, Meno, and Thesetetus. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Symposium and 
Pheedo are later than the Pheedrus, and belong to a 
time when the philosophy of Plato, and also his ar- 
tistic power, had reached full maturity ;* the Philebus, 
too, can scarcely be assigned to an earlier period. But 
the difficulty of determining the order of these dia- 
logues with regard to one another, and the exact date 
of each, is so great that we cannot be surprised if 
the views of critics differ widely on these questions. 
Between those dialogues which definitely bring forward 


™ Ast and Socher would place this supposition, however, has been 
the Phado immediately after So- sufficiently refuted, supra. 
crates’ death (supra, 101, 25, 28) : 
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the doctrine of ideas and the eternal life of the soul, 
and those from which it is absent, there must be a 
considerable interval; and if the former were for the 
most part not written till after the death of Socrates, 
we cannot venture to place either of the latter in the 
period closely succeeding that event. 

We may reasonably suppose that the dialogues 
primarily concerned with the delineation of Socrates 
and the Socratic philosophy, as Plato then apprehended 
it, may have been written partly in Megara, partly 
after his return thence to Athens; that he then went 
to Egypt and Cyrene; that during this journey or 
immediately after it he formed the views which led 
him decidedly beyond the Socratic stand-point,—at any 
rate then first resolved to proclaim them by his mas- 
ter’s mouth; and thus this second epoch of his literary 
activity might commence about four or five years after 
Socrates’ death. But all this is mere conjecture, and 
cannot be substantiated. 

Among the writings of this time the Phedrus seems 
to be the earliest.°° The Gorgias and Meno may have fol- 
lowed ; their subject and treatment allying them, more 
than any dialogues of this class, to the Protagoras.”’ 
From the well-known anachronism in the Meno,” it 
would appear that this work was published not much later 
than 495 B.c.” The Theeetetus is connected with the 


6 My own arguments in favour expressly called 6 viv vewori eidy- 
of ake eoppoen are given p. 130 gws rd Lloduxpdrovus xpjuara, which 


gq. : ee in this case can only be said from 
a7 The Ee thydemus is omitted, the stand-point of the author, not 
for the reasons given on p. 84. of Socrates; on the other hand, if 
88 Cf. p. 93, 3. the incident was still recent, and 


% On the one hand Ismenias is -Plato’s indignation at it still fresh, 
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Meno by its subject-matter; the Meno (89 C sq. 96 D 
sqq.) reduces the question of the teachableness of virtue 
to the preliminary question, ‘Is virtue knowledge ?’ but 
at the same time recognises that virtuous conduct can 
also spring from right opinion ; the Thestetus enquires 
into the conception of knowledge, and its relation to 
right opinion. In point of date also, the Thestetus 
seems to approximate to the Meno. For if it was not 
written at the time of the Corinthian war, we cannot 
place it much earlier than 368 B.c.!% It is, however, 
very unlikely that Plato should at so late a period have 
thought so elementary an enquiry to be necessary, for 
we find him in other dialogues) treating the distinc- 
tion of knowledge and opinion as a thing universally 
acknowledged, and of which it was sufficient merely to 
remind his readers. Yet if, on the other hand, we 
place the Thesetetus later than 368 B.c., the greater 
number of Plato’s most comprehensive and important 
works must be crowded into the two last decades of 
his life: this is in i‘self not probable, and it becomes 
still less so when we remember that in these twenty 
years occurred the two Sicilian journeys, and the 
alteration in the Platonic philosophy spoken of by 
Aristotle; which latter is so entirely untraceable in 
the writings of Plato that we are forced to assign it to 
a later date. It is therefore almost certain that the 


it can easily be imagined how he 
came to allow this remarkable 


Mt ‘Tin. 51D 64.: Rep: v. 477 
A, EB; vii. 633 E; Symp. 202 A; 
also Parmen. 155 D, where, to- 


gether with érioriuy, 8dta and 
alcOnors appear, plainly the two 
concepts, the separation of which 
from ch is the subject of 
gies Fis in the Theeetetus. 

Laws form an exception: 
saabiacieg their general attitude 
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Thesetetus must have been written a short time after 
the Meno; most likely between 392 and 390 B.c.'% 
The Sophist is connected with the Thestetus in a 
manner which seems to show that Plato not only meant 
in the former to refer his readers expressly to the 
latter, but also to prepare the way, in the conclusion 
of the Thestetus, for a further enquiry of a like 
nature. The Politicus, too, is immediately connected 
with the Sophist ;'% and there is in both dialogues the 
announcement of a third discussion on the conception 
of a philosopher; a promise which Plato, for some 
reason unknown to us, never fulfilled. If this is not 
sufficient to prove that all these dialogues were com- 
posed in direct sequence, without the interruption of 


we cannot expect them to touch 
upon the metaphysics of Plato’s 
later doctrines, 

103 The point which Ueberweg, 
Plat. Schrift. 227 sqq., lays stress 
upon in support of his own and 

unk’s supposition that the Thee- 
tetus was written before 368, seems 
to me much too uncertain to prove 
anything. On the contrary, it 
harmonizes very well with the 
common view, that Euclid and 
Theodorus play a part in the 
Theetetus; and with them, not 
Jong before the time assigned for 
ihe composition of the dialogue, 
Plato had had friendly intercourse. 
Cf. p. 18, 31. 

104 In the Theztcetus, after it has 
been shown that of the different 
definitions of Knowledge, émecrjun, 
as alo@nots, dédga ddrnOr7s, dba 
aAnOns werd Néyou, no onc is sa- 
tisfactory (210 A); Socrates says 
in conclusion that he must now 


depart to the court; wher de, d 
GewSwpe, Setipo xddtw dwravraper. 
In roference to this, the Sophist 
opens with the words of Theo- 
dorus: xara Thy x6es dpodoylap, 
® LXwxpares, Hrouevr. It is true, 
the concluding words of the Thee- 
tetus would not certainly esta- 
blish any design of a continua- 
tion in further dialogues (Bonitz, 
Plat. Stud. II., 41 in reference to 
the end of the Laches and Prota- 
goras); but if Plato has connected 
them with such a continuation, 
we may in this case certainly sup- 
pose that he refers to them in 
it; and, again, the beginning of 
the Sophist would have been unin- 
telligible to his readers if it was 
separated from the Thesetetus by 
a very great interval and by a 
series of other dialogues. 

105 Pyliticus, init. ; Sophist, 216 
C sq. 
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other works, it is at any rate clear that Plato when he 
undertook the Sophist had already planned the Politi- 
cus, and he probably allowed himself no great delay in 


the execution of his design. 


We cannot be so certain 


about the Thestetus; but it is unlikely that many 
years can have intervened between this dialogue and 
the Sophist; and thus there is some ground for believ- 
ing that the Sophist and Politicus also were composed 
before the first Sicilian journey, or about that time.’ 


1066 Ueberweg, Plat. Schrift. 275 
. cared 3 Munk’s example, 
lena the Thesetetus trilogy far 
ter. His chief evidence lies 
in the observation that the move- 
ment in the Ideas maintained 
by the Sophist (vide on this 
point, supra, note 42) must belong 
to a later form of the doctrine 
than the view of their abso- 
late immutability which is im- 
pugned therein. Still, however, 
the question remains whether the 
view attacked here is that known 
to us as Plato’s from writings 
like the Phedo, the Timeus, 
&c. (cf. p. 215 aq.), and whether 
the view of the Ideas as moving 
and animated, sinks into the 
background in the remaining dia- 
logues besides the Sophist (that it 
is not quite wanting was shown 
lec. cit.), because he had not yet 
found it out, or because it lay too 
far oat of the dominant tendency 
of bis thouglits, and the difficult 
of bringing it into harmony wit 
other more important designs was 
too great to allow him to follow it 
out further: or whether we have 
in the Sophist really a later form 
of the doctrine of Ideas, and not 
rather an attempt (subsequently 
abandoned) to inclnde motion in 


the concept of the Ideas. The 
last supposition, besides the other 
reasons alleged for the priority of 
the Sophist to the Parmenides and 
of the Politicus to the Republic, 
at once falls to the ground when 
we consider that in the account of 
the theory of Ideas known to us 
from Aristotle the characteristic 
of motion is wanting throughout, 
and moreover this deficiency is 
expressly made an objection to the 
doctrine (cf. Part ii. b. 220, 2nd 
edit.); eo that the Sophist cannot 
be considered as an exposition of 
the Ideas in their latest form, but 
merely as the transition to it. 
Ueberweg further (p. 290 sq.) 
thinks that he discerns in the 
Politicus, as well as in the Pheedo, 
anthropological views which must 
be later than those of the Timeus. 
The incorrectness of this remark 
will be proved later on (in chap- 
ter viii... Finally Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schrift. 239 *4.) 
endeavours to point out in the 
same dialogue a whole series of 
imitations of the Laws, but I 
cannot enter upon the theory here 
in detail; I have, however, not 
found one out of all the passages 
which he quotes, which contradicts 
the faupposition that the Politicus 
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bably written in 384 u.c.,'"? but this fact gives us little 
help as to the chronology of the other works, since 
we cannot with certainty determine the place of the 
Symposium among the Platonic writings. Possibly 
Plato may have been prevented by his first Sicilian 
journey from completing the Trilogy of the Sophist,'* 
and after the dialectical labour of the Parmenides he 
may have set aside his intended enquiry concerning the 
ideal philosopher, and produced instead in the Sym- 
posium and the Phzdo those matchless descriptions 
which show us in the one the wise man enjoying his 
life, and in the other drawing near to death."* The 
Philebus forms the most direct preparation for the 
Republic and the Timzus, and therefore we may sup- 
pose that in order of time, too, it immediately preceded 
them, These two dialogues must certainly be assigned 
to Plato’s maturity :' the only approximation we can 


uz The mention (Symp. 193 A) 
of the Arcadian d:oucouds, which, 
according to Diodor. xv. 12, took 

in the autumn of Olymmp. 98, 
4 (385 B.c.), is ae A be ex- 
‘cong by eupposing Plato to have 

induced by the recent impres- 
sion of that event to commit an 
anachronism tolerable only in the 
mouth of Aristophanes, and under 
the influence of his overflowing 
OD a 13 

a . 137. 

née It aill be shown later on (in 

chap. ix.) that we have no reason 


for considering, with Ueberweg, 
that the Phaede was later than the 


Timecus. 

18 The ceventh Platonic letter 
(vide p. 17, 30) does actually 
speak as if Plato had written the 


Republic befure his firat Sicilian 
journey; and in modern times 
there have been many scholars of 
note to support the assumption 
that Aristophanes in the Ecclesi- 
azuswe (Ol. 97, 1, B.c. 391) satirised 
the Platonic state, getting his ma- 
terials either from the Republic or 
from orally delivered doctrines to 
the same effect. We may name 
Morgenstern, Spengel, Bergk, Mei- 
neke, Tchorzewski, and others; 
vide the references apud Schnitzer 
(Aristoph. Werke x. 1264 sq.) ; 
Susemibl, loc. cit. ii. 296. But 
such a doubtful source as the 
seventh letter cannot le allowed 
much weight; and with regard to 
Aristophanes, I can only agree with 
Susemih] (to whom I content my- 
self with referring, as he gives t 
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make to a more precise date is through the fact that 
the Critias has not only been handed down to us in an 
unfinished state, but was apparently never anything 
else than a fragment.® This phenomenon argues 
some external hindrance which prevented the com- 
pletion of the work, and we are thus led to think of 


views of his predecessors in full) 
that the Platonic Republic is not 
‘contemplated in the Ecclesiazuse. 
If the attack was aimed at some 
definite person, the poet, to make 
himeelf intelligible to the mass of 
his audience, would undoubtedly 
havo marked out this person (in 
spite of the new laws against 
ridiculing people on the stage, 
which still did not restrain others 
from personalities against Plato, 
supra, p. 36, 82), as clearly as he 
hal done in a hundred other cases. 
This is not done; and in verse 578 
he says explicitly that ‘these pro- 
jects,’ which have been supposed 
to parody Plato, ‘have never yet 
been set on foot." Nor do the con- 
tents of the play necessitate any 
reminiscence of Plato; broadly 
speaking, it is concerned, as the 
poet repeats and asserts beyond 
possibility of mistake, with the 
same moral and political circum- 
stances as the Knights, Wasps, 
Lysistrats, and Thesmophoriazuse, 
in which there had been no altera- 
tion since Thrasybulus was re- 
stored. The community of women 
and goods is brought on the stage 
as a democratic extreme, not as the 
mere fancy of an aristocratic doc- 
trinaire. ‘The resemblance to Plato 
in some particular traits, e.g. verse 
590 8sq., 635 sq., in my opinion 
(which differs from Susemihl’s 
“+, 297) is not so special as to pre- 

de the possibility of these traits 


having arisen quite independently 
from the supposition of such a 
community existing on Greek soil. 
Such particular instances must not 
be pressed too far, or we shall get at 
last a connection betwoen Ecclesia- 
zusee, 670, Ry 8 dwrodty y’ avros 
3woer, and the corresponding Gospel 
precept. There is nothing to be 
said for the supposition Uebareer 
Plat. Schr. 212 sq.) that Aristo- 
phanes had in his eye Plato’s oral 
teaching, for in this case we should 
all the more expect something to 
se out that Praxagora was in- 
ebted to Plato for her knowledge, 
or at least (if Aristophanes had 
suddenly -become too cautious to 
venture what others had ventured 
and could venture without any dan- 
ger) to the Philosophers: it is, 
moreover, very improbable that 
Plato had at that time so far de- 
veloped his theory of the State as 
to require community of wives and 
the participation of the women in 
war and government. Besides, 
there is the fact that Ucberweg 
(loc. cit. 128) plainly makes Plato’s 
activity as a teacher begin 3-4 
years, at earliest, after the represen- 
tation of the Ecclesiazuse. Again, 
Rep. v. 452 A, 456 C, throughout 
contains no allusions to any plea- 
santries which the comedians had 
already indulged in at the expense 
of his proposals, 

116 Supra, 49, 9. 
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the two last Sicilian journeys and the troubles they 
entailed.” Even independently of this, we could 
hardly place the Republic and the Timeeus later than 
the years in which those troubles occurred, or there 
would not have been time for Plato to write the Laws 
and to modify his system, as Aristotle tells us he did. 
Supposing the Republic to have been finished before 
the second Sicilian journey, therefore in 370-368 B.c., 
and the Critias to have been interrupted by the third 
journey in 361-2 z.c.,""* there would then be an interval 
sufficient for a comprehensive, thoughtful and artistic 
work like the former; for studies preparatory to the 
Timeeus, which despite its deficiencies in natural 
science, and the help derived from Philolaus and other 
predecessors, must doubtless have occupied a consider- 
able time;!!® and sufficient also to account for the 
striking difference in tone and style between the two 
dialogues—a difference not so entirely dependent 
on the diversity of their contents,’ as to make a 
further explanation, from the more advanced age of 
the author, unwelcome.’”! Plato’s experiences in Syra- 


7 Sasemihi, Genet. Entw. ii. 
503, agrees with this. 
18 On the chronology cf. p. 32 


“Nhs Before writing the ai 
Plato could not have entered upon 
these studies, at least if at that 
time he had not yet conceived the 
plan of the Timseus : and that this 
1s really so is likely from the fact 
that the Republic contains no 
allusion to the persons who appear 
in the beginning of the Timeus, 
nor to the dialogue carried on with 
them, 


1209 To which alone Susomihl 
would here suppose a reference, 

121 The solemn dogmatic tone of 
the Timsus is partly connected 
with purposed avoidance of a dia- 
lectical treatment, partly with the 
adoption of the Pythagorean Phy- 
sics and the writings of Philo- 
laus. Still, however, we cannot 
maintain that these reasons ren- 
dered a lucid exposition through- 
out impossible; and as, on the 
other hand, in spite of the difference 
of subject, similar traits are met 
with in the Laws, we may con- 
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cuse may have led him to abandon the further repre- 
sentation of the ideal state, begun in the Critias and 
designed for Hermocrates; and in its stead, after his 
own practical failure, to give account to himself and 
to the world, of the principles which must guide the 
philosopher in such enterprises; and also to enquire 
what means under existing circumstances are at his 
disposal. That this work is later than the Republic 
and belongs to Plato’s old age is beyond question ;!” 
that he devoted much time to it is also evident, not 
only because of its compass, which is greater than any 
other of his works, but from the mass of legislative 
detail it contains. The Republic too may have occu- 
pied him for several years, and it is possible that the 
different parts may have appeared separately, but this 
theory has no trustworthy evidence to support: it.!*? 


jecture that they were in some 
degne at least owing to Plato’s 
advancing years and increasing 
inclination to Pythagorean specu- 
lations. 

183 We shall speak with greater 
detail on this point later on Se 
chap. xi.). Provisionally may 
compared, besides tho statements 
quoted pp. 138, 110; 93, 2, the 
assertion (in Diog. iii. 37, Suid. 
dirdcogos. Ipodeyépeva 7. MAdr. 
itor. c. 24) that Philippus of 
Opus published the Laws from a 
rough draft of Plato's. 

18 Its only authority is in the 
assertion quoted p. 92, 1, in Gel- 
lius, that Xenophon composed the 
Cyropeedia in opposition to the 
Platonic State, lectis ex eo duobus 
fere libris uw primi in volgus 
exierant. But this anonymous 


statement not only lacks authen- 
licity, but carries with it its own 
refutation. Neither at the end 
of the second book of the Re- 
poe nor in any other passage 

tween the beginning of the first 
and the end of the third is there 
a single paragraph which could 
justify the supposition of a special 
sahara of the part so far 
nished, and so much at least must 
have appeared to induce Xenophon 
» write the nape: Gellius, 
n1owever, openly presupposes our 
division of” the Tooke. already 
familiar to Thrasyllus (Diog. iii. 
57). Compare on these questions 
Suserrihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 88 
8q., whose judgment is more cor- 
rect than Ueberweg's, Plat. Schr. 
212, 
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Nor is there any proof or likelihood that he recast the 
dialogue a second time.’ Modern critics have en- 
deavoured to separate the first and last book from the 
rest of the work, but neither tradition nor valid inter- 
nal evidence favours the supposition; while on the 
other hand the artistic and esséntial unity which 
appears throughout. is an unanswerable argument to 


the contrary.’ 


124 According to Diog. iii. 37 
Euphorio and Panztrus reported : 
rodAdas éorpappérny eipfcGar Thy 
dpxhy rijs wodsrelas, Dionys. De 
Comp. verb. p. 208 f. R; and 
Quintil. viii. 6, 64, says more pre- 
cisely: the first four (or according 
to Dion the first eight) words of the 


Republic were written in many 


different arrangements, on a tablet 
found after Plato’sdeath. But from 
that we cannot with Dionysius, 
loc. cit., go so far as to conclude 
that Plato was engaged in polishing 
Lis writings up to the time of his 
death ; we plainly have here to do 
rather with an experiment before 
publication to see how the opening 
words would look in different posi- 
tions. Still less mnat we magnify 
these corrections of style into a 
separato revision of the whole 
work, 

3 It was, as is well known, Her- 
mann, Plat. i. 537 sq., who put 
forward the assertion that the first 
book was originally a separate and 
independent work of Plato's first 
or Socratic period, and was after- 
wards prepared as an introduction 
to the Republic, and that the tenth 
book was only added after a longer 
period. Alsv that the 5th, 6th, 


and 7th books were inserted be- 
tween the 4th and the 8th book by 
way of a supplement. However, 
he has not shown much care in sub- 
stantiating this sweeping assertion. 
I will not here enter into particu- 
lars, because Hermann’s assump- 
tion has already been tested, with 
especial reference to the first book, 
by Steinhart, Pl. W. v. 67 8q., 
675 sq., and Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. ii. 65. aay: I would only 
pout out that the ond (x. 608 
} sq.) is already prepared for in 
the introduction (ij. 330 D). The 
discussion on Justice, to which 
the whole of Ethics and Pulitics is 
subordinated, starts from the re- 
inark, that only the just man 
awaits the life in the world to 
come with tranquillity ; and at the 
end it returns, after settling all 
the intermediate questions, to tho 
starting point, to find its sublime 
conclusion in the contemplation of 
reward in the world tocome. This 
framework at once proves that we 
have to deal with a single self- 
consistent work, which, with all its 
freedom in working out the details 
and additions during the process 
of elaboration, is still designed in 
accordance with a definite plan. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE CHARACTER, METHOD, AND DIVISION OF THE 
PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 


THE Platonic philosophy is on the one side the com- 
pletion of the Socratic; but on the other, an extension 
and an advance upon it. As Socrates in his philosophic 
enquiries concerned himself with the moral quite as 
much as with the intellectual life—as with him right 
action was inseparably united with right cognition, 
philosophy with morality and religion, being indeed 
one and the same thing—so is it in Plato; and as the 
aim of the one philosopher was to ground intelligence 
and conduct on conceptual knowledge, so to the other 
the standard of all action and of all convictions is the 
contemplation of universal ideas. Plato's views con- 
cerning the problem and principle of philosophy thus 
rest entirely on a Socratic basis, But that which had 
been with Socrates only a universal axiom became with 
Plato a system; that which the former had laid down 
as the principle of knowledge was announced by 
the latter as the principle of metaphysics. Socrates 
had sought that conceptual knowledge for which he 
claimed existence, but he had only reduced to their 
primary concept particular activities and phenomena 
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in connection with the given case. He had never 
attempted to gain a whole from scientifically combined 
concepts, and thus to explain the totality of the Real. 
He confined himself on principle to ethical enquiries, 
and even these he pursued, not systematically, but in 
a merely inductory manner. It was Plato who first 
expanded the Socratic philosophy into a system, com- 
bined its ethics with the earlier natural philosophy, 
and founded both in dialectics, or the pure science of 
ideas. But the necessity immediately became apparent 
of a principle not only to guide thought in the scien- 
tific method, but also to interpret material things in 
their essence and existence. Plato, in transcending 
the Socratic ethics, transcends also the Socratic accep- 
tation of conceptual knowledge. The cognition of 
ideas, Socrates had said, is the condition of all true 
knowledge and right action. Therefore, concludes 
Plato, logical thought is alone true knowledge. All 
other ways of knowing—presentation, envisagement— 
afford no scientific certainty of conviction. But if the 
knowledge of the idea is alone real knowledge, this 
can only be, according to Plato, because that alone 
is a knowledge of the Real; because true Being be- 
longs exclusively to the essence of things presented 
in the idea, and to all else, in proportion only as it 
participates in the idea. Thus the idealizing of the 
concept, which with Socrates had been a logical postu- 
late involving a certain scientific dexterity, dialectical 
impulse, and dialectical art, was now raised to the 
objective contemplation of the world, and perfected 
into a system. 


L 
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This, however, was impossible without introducing 
a sharper discrimination between intellectual and moral 
activity. Their direct and unconditional unity, which 
Socrates had demanded, can only be maintained so 
long as no advance is made beyond his general view of 
the two-sided problems. The moment we proceed to 
particulars—either, on the one hand, examining the con- 
ditions of scientific thought, and directing that thought 
to subjects of no immediate moral import; or, on the 
other, fixing the attention more steadily on that which 
is peculiar to moral activities and their various mani- 
festations—we can no longer conceal from ourselves 
that there is a difference, as well as a connection, be- 
tween knowledge and action. It will be shown here- 
after that this difference forced itself upon Plato too: 
herein, however, as in his whole conception of philo- 
sophy, he is far less widely separated than Aristotle 
from his master. He distinguishes more sharply than 
the one between the moral direction of the will and 
scientific cognition, but does not therefore, like the 
other, make philosophy an exclusively theoretical ac- 
tivity. He completes the Socratic ethics not only 
with dialectical but with physical investigations: the 
latter, however, never prosper in his hands; and what- 
ever may be the obligations of this branch of en- 
quiry to Plato, it is certain that his genius and 
geal for natural science were far inferior to those of 
Aristotle, and that his achievements in this department 
bear no comparison with those of his scholar, either in 
extent of knowledge, acuteness of observation, exact- 
ness of interpretation, or fruitfulness of result. He 
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gives to concepts, as separate substances, the reality 
of Ideas; but in holding Ideas to be the only reality, 
and material things, as such, to be devoid of essence, 
and non-existent, he makes impossible to himself the 
explanation of the phenomenal world. He perfects the 
conceptual philosophy into a system, but is not im- 
pelled, like his successor, to enter deeply into par- 
ticulars: to him the idea only is the true object of 
thought ; the individual phenomenon possesses no in- 
terest. He can indeed make use of it to bring to light 
the idea in which it participates, but that thorough 
completeness with which Aristotle works his way through 
empirical data is not his concern. The study of par- 
ticulars seems to him scarcely more than an intellectual 
pastime, and if he has for a while occupied himself with 
it, he always returns, as if wearied out, to the contem- 
plation of pure ideas. In this respect also, he stands 
midway between Socrates and Aristotle; between the 
philosopher who first taught the development of the 
concept from presentation or envisagement, and him 
who more completely than any other Greek thinker has 
carried it into all the spheres of actual existence. In 
the same proportion, however, that Plato advanced 
beyond Socrates, it was inevitable that he should go 
back to the pre-Socratic doctrines, and regard as his 
cn-disciples those who were then seeking to apply those 
theories to the perfecting of the Socratic doctrine. To 
what an extent he did both is well known. Plato is 
the first of the Greek philosophers who not merely 
knew and made use of his predecessors, but consciously 


completed their principles by means of each other, and 
L 2 


nv! 
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bound them all together in one higher principle. What 
Socrates had taught with regard to the concept of 
knowledge; Parmenides and Heraclitus, the Megarians 
and Cynics, on the difference between knowledge and 
opinion ; Heraclitus, Zeno, and the Sophists, on the 
subjectivity of sense perception—all this he built up 
into a developed theory of knowledge. The Eleatic 
principle of Being, and the Heraclitean of Becoming, 
the doctrine of the unity and that of the multiplicity 
of things, he has, in his doctrine of Ideas, quite as 
much blended as opposed ; while at the same time he has 
perfected both by means of the Anaxagorean conception 
of Spirit, the Megaro-Socratic conception of the Good, 
and the idealised Pythagorean numbers. These latter, 
properly understood, appear in the theory of the World- 
soul, and the mathematical laws, as the mediating ele- 
ment between the idea and the world of sense. Their 
one element, the concept of the Unlimited, held 
absolutely and combined with the Heraclitean view 
of the sensible world, gives the Platonic definition 
of Matter. The cosmological part of the Pythagorean 
system is repeated in Plato's conception of the uni- 
verse: while in his theory of the elements and of 
physics proper, Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and more 
distantly the Atomistic and older Ionic natural philo- 
sophies, find their echoes. His psychology is deeply 
coloured with the teaching of Anaxagoras on the 
immaterial nature of mind, and with that of Pytha- 
goras on immortality. In his ethics, the Socratic basis 
can as little be mistaken as, in his politics, his sym- 
pathy with the Pythagorean aristocracy. Yet Plato 
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is neither the envious imitator that calumny has called 
him, nor the irresolute eclectic, who only owed it to 
favouring circumstances that what was scattered about 
in earlier systems united in him to form a harmonious 
whole. We may say more truly that this blending of 
the rays of hitherto isolated genius into one focus is the 
work of his originality and the fruit of his philosophic 
principle. The Socratic conceptual philosophy is from 
the outset directed to the contemplation of. things in 
all their aspects, the dialectic combination of those 
various definitions of which now one, and now another, 
is mistaken by a one-sided apprehension for the whole— 
to the reduction of the multiplicity of experience to 
its permanent base.' Plato applies this method uni- 
versally, seeking not merely the essential nature of 
moral activities, but the essential nature of the Real. 
He is thus inevitably directed towards the assumptions 
of his predecessors, which had all started from some 
true perception ; but while these assumptions had re- 
lated entirely and exclusively to one another, Plato’s 
scientific principles required that he should fuse them 
all into a higher and more comprehensive theory of 
the world. As therefore Plato's knowledge of the 
earlier doctrines gave him the most decided impulse 
in the development of the Socratic teaching, it was 
conversely that development which alone enabled 
him to use the combined achievements of the other 
philosophers for his own system. The Socratic con- 
ceptual philosophy was transplanted by him into the 
fruitful and well-tilled soil of the previous natural 


1 Cf, Part i. page 93, 95 #qq. 
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philosophy, thence to appropriate to itself all kindred 
matter; and in thus permeating the older speculation 
with the spirit of Socrates, purifying and reforming it 
by dialectic, which was itself extended to metaphysical 
speculation,—in thus perfecting ethics by natural phi- 
losophy, and natural philosophy by ethics—Plato has 
accomplished one of the greatest intellectual creations 
ever known. Philosophy could not indeed permanently 
remain in the form then given to it. Aristotle soon 
made very essential alterations in the theories of his 
master; the older Academy itself could not maintain 
them in their purity, and the later systems that thought 
to reproduce the system of Plato were self-deceived. 
But this is precisely Plato’s greatness,—that he was 
able to give the progress of Philosophy an impulse so 
powerful, so far transcending the limits of his own 
system, and to proclaim the deepest principle of all 
right speculation—the Idealism of thought—with such 
energy, such freshness of youthful enthusiasm, that to 
him, despite all his scientific deficiencies, belongs the 
honour of for ever conferring philosophic consecration 
on those in whom that principle lives. 

In Plato’s scientific method, also, we recognise the 
deepening, the purification and the progress of the So- 
cratic philosophy. From the principle of conceptual 
knowledge arises, as its immediate consequence, that dia- 
lectic of which Socrates must be considered the author.” 
But while Socrates contented himself with developing 


2 The dialectic of Zeno and the dialectic as a real agent in defining 
Sophists differs in being concerned the concept. 
with refutation only: Socrates uses 
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the concept out of mere envisagement, Plato further de- 
manded that conceptual science should be drawn out by 
methodical classification into a system ; while Socrates, 
in forming concepts, starts from the contingencies of the 
given case, and never goes beyond the particular, Plato 
requires that thought shall rise, by continued analysis, 
from conditioned to unconditioned, from the phenome- 
non to the idea, from particular ideas to the highest and 
most universal. The Socratic dialectic only set itself 
to gain the art of right thinking for the immediate use 
of individuals to purify their crude presentations into 
concepts: the practice of dialectic was therefore at the 
same time education ; intellectual and moral activity 
coincided, as much for the work of the philosopher in 
itself as for its effect on others. The Platonic dialectic, 
on the other hand, was subservient to the formation of a 
system : it has, therefore, as compared with the Socratic, 
larger outlines and a more fixed form. What in the one 
was a matter of personal discipline, in the other becomes 
conscious method reduced to general rules; whereas 
the former aimed at educating individuals by true con- 
cepts, the latter seeks out the nature and connection 
of concepts in themselves: it enquires not merely into 
moral problems and activities, but into the essential 
nature of the Real, proposing as its end a scientific 
representation of the universe. But Plato does not go 
so far in this direction as Aristotle; the technicalities 
of logic were not formed by him, as by his pupil, into 
an exact, minutely particularising theory; neither for 
the derivation nor for the systematic application of 
concepts does he summon to his aid such a mass of 
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experimental material. He cares far less for that equal 
spread of scientific knowledge into all departments 
which Aristotle desired, than for the contemplation of 
the idea as such. He regards the Empirical partly as 
a mere help to the attainment of the Idea—a ladder to 
be left behind if we would gain the heights of thought ; 
partly as a type of the nature and inherent force 
of the ideas—a world of shadows. to which the Philo- 
sopher only temporarily descends, forthwith to return 
into the region of light and of pure being.® Whereas, 
therefore, Socrates in the main confines himself to a 
search for concepts, the cognition of which is for him 
moral education; whereas Aristotle extends induction 
and demonstration, purely in the interests of science, 
over all the Actual,—the special peculiarity of Plato 
is that moral education, intellectual teaching, and, in 
science itself, the formation of concepts and their 
development, in spite of partial separation, are yet, 
with him, internally held together and united by 
their common aim, both leading to that contempla- 
tion of the idea, which is at the same time life in 
the idea.* This position is not indeed invariable. We 
see, in the dialogues, Socratic induction at first de- 
cidedly predominating over the constructive element, 
then both intermingling, and, lastly, inductive prepara- 
tion receding before systematic deduction ; correspond- 
ing to which there is also a gradual change from the 
form of conversation to that of continued exposition. 
But the fundamental character of the method is never 


3 Vide especially Rep. vi. 511 4 Cf. my Plat. Stud. p. 23 aq. 
A 8q.3 vil. 514 A sqq. 
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effaced; and however deeply Plato may sometimes go 
into particulars, his ultimate design is only to exhibit 
with all possible clearness and directness the Idea 
shining through the phenomenon; to point out its 
reflection in the finite; to fill with its light not only 
the intellect, but the whole man. 

This speciality in the philosophy of Plato explains 
the form which he selected for its communication. 
An artistic nature was indispensable for the produc- 
tion of such a philosophy; conversely, this philo- 
sophy would infallibly demand to be informed artis- 
tically. The phenomenon, placed in such direct rela- 
tion to the idea, becomes a beautiful phenomenon ; 
the perception of the idea in the phenomenon an 
esthetic perception.’ Where science and life so com- 
pletely interpenetrate one another, as with Plato, 
science can only impart itself in lively description ; 
and as the communicating medium is ideal, this de- 
scription will necessarily be poetical. At the same 
time, however, the exposition must be dialectical, 
if it is to correspond with the subject matter of 
conceptual philosophy. Plato satisfies both these re- 
quirements in the philosophic dialogue, by means of 
which he occupies a middle position between the per- 
sonal converse of Socrates and the purely scientific con- 
tinuous exposition of Aristotle.* The Socratic conver- 
sation is here idealised, the contingency of its motives 


5 It is thus (says Plato him- © Aristotle chose the aeveue 
self in the Pheedrus, 250 B, D; form only for popular sage ie 
Symp. 206 D) that the philo- appareny only in his Platonic 
sophic idea first dawns upon the _ period. 
consciousness. 
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and conduct is corrected by a stricter method—the 
defects of personalities are covered by artistic treat- 
ment. Yet the speciality of verbal intercourse, the 
reciprocal kindling of thought, is still retained. Phi- 
losophy is set forth, not merely as a doctrine, but 
as a living power, in the person of the true philo- 
sopher, and a moral and artistic effect is thus pro- 
duced, of a kind that would have been impossible to 
bare scientific enquiry. Unbroken discourse is doubt- 
less better suited to the latter ; and Plato himself shows 
this, for in proportion as his scientific discussions gain 
in depth and scope, they lose in freedom of conversa- 
tional movement. In the earlier works, this freedom 
not unfrequently disturbs the clearness of the logic, 
while in the dialectical dialogues of the middle order 
it is more and more subordinated to the logical deve- 
lopment of thought. In the later writings, dialogue is 
indeed employed with the accustomed skill for intro- 
ductory discussions or personal delineations ;’ but so 
far as the exposition of the system is concerned it 
sinks into a mere form, and in the Timeeus is discarded 
at the very commencement.’ We need not, with Her- 
mann,’ conclude from this that the form of dialogue 
had for Plato a merely external value ; that, in fact, it 
was like some favourite and traditional fashion of dress 


7 E.g. in the giber ium, Pheedo, 
and first two of the Re- 
public. 

8 Cf., on Plato’s oral instraction, 

p. 25-2, and Hermann, Plat. 352. 
Reinhart (Plat. W. vi. 44) explains 
the withdrawal of the dialogue form 
in the Timeeus and Critias by say- 
ing that their subject was not 


adapted for dialogic exposition. 
This does not really contradict 
what has been observed above. 
Even where dialogue is employed 
throughout, there are many paris 
épen to the same objection. 

® Loc. cit. 352, 354 sq. Ges, 
Abhdl. 285 sqq. 
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inherited from his predecessors, adopted in his first 
attempts as a Socratic pupil, and then adhered to out 
of piety and loyal attachment, in opposition to’ general 
usage. He certainly had an external motive for the 
choice of this form in the conversations of his master, 
and a pattern for its artistic treatment in dramatic 
poetry, especially such as dealt with reflections, morals, 
and manners, like that of Epicharmus,” Sophron," and 
Euripides; but it cannot be proved’ that before his 
time dialogue was already much in vogue for philoso- 
phic exposition ; and even if it could, we might still 
be sure that Plato, independent and creative as he 
was, and endowed with rare artistic feeling, would 


1® Vide vol. i. page 362 sqq. 

lb Cf. page 8, note 11. 

12 Zeno, Sophron, and Alexa- 
menus of Teos are named as pre- 
decessors of Plato. It is hardly 
probable, however, that Zeno used 
the dialogue form (vide vol. i. page 
494); the Prolegomena, c. 5, end, 
name Parmenides with him: an 
addition no doubt due to the Pla- 
tonic Parmenides. Of Sophron, 
whom Diogenes (iii. 18) says he 
copied, Aristotle remarks (Puetics, 
c. 1, 1447,b. 9): oddéen yap ay Exouuer 
édvondoat xowdy rovs Luppovos xail 
mevdpxou plpovs xal rovs Dwxpari- 
xods Abyous. These mimes may 
indeed have been written in prose 
(Arist. ap. Athen. xi. 505 C), but 
are no proof of the existence of 
philosophic dialogues. Finally, 
Alexamenus may have written 
‘Socratic conversations ;’ but they 
must have been very unlike the 
Platonic dialogues, as Aristotle 
(ap. Athen. loc. cit.) classes them 
‘with Sophron’s mimes as prose 
tales, Adyos cal puptoes (cf. on the 


ge Suckow’s Form. d. Plat. 
Be hr. p. 50 9q.). And this solitary 
instance of dialogue being used 
before Plato by a writer so little 
known and so unimportant cannot 
go far to prove that the dialogic 
treatment of philosophic material 
was ‘established and popular.’ 
Indeed, it only became so through 
the Socratic school, in which the 


‘dialogue form was common enough. 


Vide Part i. pp. 198, 1; 204, 3; 
205, 8; 206, 1; 207, 2; 242, 7; 
not to speak of the Memorabilia 
(with regard to the Diatribes of 
Aristippus, we do not know whe- 
ther they were composed in dia- 
logue form; and we are equally 
ignorant whether his twenty-five 
dialogues were genuine : v. p. 298). 
It is plain that the prevalence of 
dialogue in the Socratic school was 
due to its master. Perhaps, how- 
ever, when Plato wrote’ his first 

ieces, there were not, as yet, many 
Socratic dialogues extant. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 3, 2, cannot be alleged 
prove the opposite. 
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never on such purely external grounds have held to a 
form all his life long, even when it was most irksome 
to him; that mere antiquity would not have deter- 
mined him in its choice, nor custom in its persistent 
employment, unless there had been the closest internal 
connection between that form and his whole concep- 
tion of philosophy. What this connection was Plato 
himself points out,’® when in the Phedrus (275 D) 
he censures writing, a8 compared with speech, with 
its inability to defend itself, and its openness to all 
attacks and misconceptions; for if this censure holds 
good of written exposition in general, Plato must have 
been conscious that even his dialogues could not en- 
tirely escape it. Yet, on the other hand, his convic- 
tion of the advantages of speech presupposes the de- 
sign of appropriating as far as possible those advantages 
to his writing, that ‘image of the living and animated 
word ;’'* and if those advantages, in Plato’s opinion, 
depend upon the art of scientific dialogue,’® we may 


13 Cf. Schleicrmacher, Plat. W. 
j. a. 17 .sqq.; Brandis, Gr.-rém. 
Phil. vi. a. 154, 158 sqq. 

14 Pheedrus, 276 A. 

15 Pheedrus, 276 E: rondo 3° ofuar, 
KadXlwy omovdh repl adra ylyverat, 
Sray ris TH Stadextexg réxvy xpw- 
pevos AaBwy Yuxhy xpoohKxovcay 
gurevy te kal omelpy mer’ émioTy- 
bens ANbyous, &c. Dialectic is first 
defined by Plato (Phedr. 266 
B) only as the art of forming 
logical concepts and of making 
divisions. Its most suitable form 
was dialogue, as we may eee from 
the explanation of d:aXexrixt as the 
art of scientific question and an- 
swer (Rep. vii. 531 E, 534 B, D; 


Cratylus, 390 C), from the etymo- 
logy given in Philebus, 57 E ; Rep. 
vil. 582 A; vi. 511 B (against 
which the derivation ap. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 5, 12, proves nothing), 
and froin the opposition between 
dialectic and rhetoric, in the 
Pheedrus, loc. cit. And this is 
expressly affirmed in the Prota- 
goras, p. 328 E sqq., where people 
are censured for purely continuous 
discourse, because, like books, they 
cannot either answer or ask ques- 
tions, and are therefore deficient 
in those advantages which the 
Pheedrus ascribes to oral instruc- 
tion (Hermann’s infelicitous con- 
jecture, ovx dowep BiBXla, com- 
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reasonably derive from this his own application of that 
art. But the dialogues themselves manifest beyond 
possibility of mistake the design of compelling the 
reader, by their peculiar form, to the independent 
origination of thoughts. ‘Why should there so often 
be found in them, after the destruction of imaginary 
knowledge by the essentially Socratic method of prov- 
ing ignorance, only isolated and apparently uncon- 
nected lines of enquiry ? why should some of these be 

hidden by others? why should the argument at last 
— resolve itself in apparent contradictions? unless Plato 
presupposes his reader to be capable of completing 
by his own active participation what is wanting in 
any given enquiry, of discovering the central point 
in that enquiry, and of subordinating all the rest to 
that one point—presupposes also that only such a 
reader will attain any conviction of having understood 
at all.”’6 The above-named peculiarities are un- 
favourable to the systematic objective development of 
science. Since, therefore, Plato has employed them 
with the most consummate art and the most deliberate 
intention, he must have had a special reason for it, 
and this can only be that he considered objective expo- 
sition as generally insufficient, and sought instead for 
some other manner which should stimulate the reader 
to possess knowledge as a self-generated thing, in which 
objective instruction should be conditioned by previous 


pletely misses the sense of the to the Sophistic declamations: cf. 
). The dialogue is accord- 334 C sqq. 

ingly recommended (348 C) as the 16 A quotation from Brandis, 

best medinm of instruction, and loc. cit. 159 sqq., with which I 

the retention of the dialogue form fully agree. 

repeatedly insisted on, as opposed 
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subjective culture. If this were the design of Plato, 
and he were at the same time convinced that the form 
of dialogue suited it better than continuous discourse, 
it naturally follows that he would select that form 
for his writings. Thought is to him a conversation 
of the soul with itself;'’ philosophic communica- 
tion, an engendering of truth in another; the logical 
element is therefore essentially dialogical. His writ- 
ings, too, were probably in the first instance designed, 
not for the general public,!* but for his friends, to whom 
he himself would have imparted them: they were in- 
tended to remind those friends of the substance of the 
scientific conversations he was accustomed to carry on 
with them, or perhaps as a substitute for these.) 
What therefore could be more natural than that he 
should adopt the form of their usual intercourse—that 
of the Socratic dialogue?” Stricter science, in the 
sequel, wisely abandoned this form; but for Plato it 
was according to nature, and he stands alone and un- 
approached among all writers of philosophic dialogues, 
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7 Sophist, 263 E: didvoa per 
cal Adyos ravrév' why 6 pey évrds 
Tis Yuxis wpds avrhy diddXoyos dvev 
dwrys yerdueros rotr’ atrd apir 
éxwvopdobn didvyona .. 7d 5 y’ ax’ 
exelyns petua 3a Tod orduaros lor 
pera PObyyou KéxAnras Abyos. Cf. 
Theet. 189 E. : 

18 There was as yet no book- 
selling in our sense of the term, 
although the first beginnings of it 
seem to come in that period. The 
usual method of making a work 
known was by means of recitation, 
which method Plato would have 
employed (vide p. 27, 56). The 
question arises whether Plato’s 


writings had attained a circulation 
extending beyond hia own school 
before his death. After that 
event, Hermodorus is taxed with 
having made a trade of selling 
Plato’s writings ; cf. the passages 
quoted in chapter xiv. 

19 Vide p. 112. 

20 From their original determina- 
tion in this form we can partly ex- 

lain the freedom with which Plato 
in his dialogues makes use of and 
characterises living personages of 
his acquaintance, e.g. his brothers 
in the Republic, and in the intro- 
duction to the Parmenides. 
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before and after him, because in the case of no other 
writer did the conditions under which his dialogues 
were produced exist in similar measure—in his person 
that rare combination of intellectual and artistic gifts, 
in his philosophy that equal perfection and inner fusion 
of the theoretical and practical, of the philosophic 
Eros, and of dialectic. 

The central point of the dialogues is Socrates. Not 
only does he appear in most of them as the leader in 
conversation, in the rest as an acute and important 
listener and occasional speaker, but his personality is 
pre-eminently the bond which artistically unites the 
several pieces ; and some of the most powerful and most 
delightful of the dialogues are devoted quite as much 
to the painting of this personality as to the philosophic 
development of doctrine.’ This trait is primarily a 
tribute of gratitude and veneration offered by the dis- 
ciple to his master. Plato is conscious that he owes 
to Socrates what is best in his spiritual hfe, and, under 
this conviction, gives back to him in his writings the 
noblest fruits of the borrowed seed as his own. That 
Socrates should be brought forward was necessary, too, 
on artistic grounds; for the unity of the Platonic doc- 
trine, and the intimate connection of all the writings 
devoted to it, could in no way be more artistically re- 
presented than by their association with one and the 
same personality ; and that the personality of Socrates 
was far more suitable than any other; that a nobler, 
pleasanter picture—a picture more capable of idealisa- 


21 Socrates is only omitted in and the omission is but one of 553 
the Laws, the last of Plato’s works; peculiarities. 
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tion—resulted from Plato's placing his opinions in the 
mouth of Socrates, instead of enunciating them him- 
self, needs no proof. 

His procedure has doubtless another and a deeper 
reason, rooted in the foundations of his manner of 
thonght. Philosophy, according to his acceptation, 
being not merely a set of doctrines but the perfecting 
of the whole spiritual life; and science, not a finished, 
communicable system, apart from the person that knows, 
but personal activity and mental development,—true 
philosophy could only be represented in the perfect 
philosopher, in the personality, words, und demeanour 
of Socrates.” This view of philosophy is closely con- 
nected with another trait, by which Platos literary 
individuality is marked with special clearness, ‘This is 
his employment of myths, which he loves to combine 
with philosophic enquiry, and especially to bring for- 
ward for the opening or conclusion of a discussion.” 


= Cf. the striking observations 
of Baur, in his ‘Socrates and 
Christ,’ Tubingen Journal, 1837, 
3, 97-121. 

3 1] subjoin for convenience sake 
a list of all that properly belongs to 
this class: Protagoras, 320 C sqq., 
on Prometheus and Epimetheus 
and the origin of political virtue, 
erhars from some writing of 

rotagoras ; v. vol. i. page 575 
sq. ;—Politicus, 269 C sqq., the 
changing world-periods: cf. the 
Laws, iv. 713, 13 8q., for a short 
mythic picture of the Golden Age ; 
—Timeus, 21 A aq., and Critias,the 
cosmic revolutions, the Atlantides, 
and Athenians ;—Symposium, 189 
D sgq., Aristophanes’ tale of how 
the difference in sex arose ;—Ibid. 


203 A sq., the begetting of Eros. 
Republic, iii. 414 D sqg., triple 
classification of men i «ee 
245 A sqq.; Meno, 81 A sqq.: 
(iorgias, 523 A sqq. ; Pheedo, 110 
By sqq. ; Republic, x. 614 B sq.; 
Timeeus, 41 A sqq., the Soul, its 
re-existence, wanderings, its con- 
ition hereafter, its recollection of 
revious perceptions. The whole 
Investitare of the Timeeus is also 
mythic—the Demiurgus, together 
with the subordinate gods, and all 
the history of the creation of the 
world; so is the Name-giver of 
the Cratylus. I shall go more at 
length into the import of these 
myths in their proper places. 
The short narratives of the Cicadas 
and of Theuth have no esoteric 
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Here, however, another motive comes into play. On 
the one side, the mythus is the expression of the re- 
ligious and poetical character of the Platonic philo- 
sophy.74 Plato makes use of the traditions of the 
popular faith and of the mysteries (in which beneath 
the veil of fable he divines a deeper meaning) for the 
artistic representation of his ideas; he also extends and 
multiplies them by original inventions, which rise from 
the transparent personification of philosophic concep- 
tions, into lively epic description fully and exuberantly 
drawn out. But, on the other side, the mythus is not 
& mere garment, thrown over a thought that had pre- 
viously existed in a purely scientific shape; in many 
cases it is for Plato a positive necessity, and his 
masterly use of it is a consequence of the fact, that he 
does not turn back upon the path of reflection to seek 
a picture for his thought, but that from the very out- 
set, like a creative artist, he thinks in pictures: that 
the mythus does not reiterate that which the author 
has elsewhere dialectically expressed, but seizes by 
anticipation, as with a presentiment, that for which 
logical expression is still wanting. The Platonic 
myths, in short, almost always point to a gap in 
scientific knowledge: they are introduced where some- 
thing has to be set forth, which the philosopher indeed 
acknowledges as true, but which he has no means of 


reference to philosophic doctrines. of which a myth could bo con- 
Phsedr. 259 A sq. 274 C sq. The structed, but the narrative form is 
legend of Gyges, Rep. xi. 359 D wanting. 

8q., is used by Plato for the elu. * On the religious signification 
cidation of a position, but is not of the Platonic myths, cf. Baur, 
introdaced in his own name. Rep. loc. cit. 91 sqq.; Theol. Stud. u, 
vil. 514 sqq. is an allegory, out Krit. 1837, 3, 552 sqq. 

M 
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establishing scientifically. This takes place chiefly 
in two cases: (1) when it is required to explain the 
origin of material things, the methodical derivation 
of which is impossible, according to the presupposi- 
tions of Plato’s system ;7° and (2) when circumstances 
are to be described which have no analogy with our 
present experience, and which cannot be more exactly 
delineated. The first is found in the mythological 
cosmogony of the Timzeus;*" the second in the nar- 
rations concerning the future life and the primeval 
history of man; for the essential purport of these 
latter is also the determination of the state in which 
human society would find itself under altered, ideal 
conditions. When Plato in these cases adopts the 
mythical representation, he indirectly confesses that 
his ordinary style would be impossible to him. His 
myths are consequently not only a proof of his ar- 
tistic ability, and an effect of the intimate relation 
still subsisting between his philosophy and his poetry, 
but they also betray the boundaries of his methodical 
thought. However admirable in themselves, therefore, 
they are, in a scientific point of view, rather a sign of 


2 Plato himself shows this in general sense.’ This cannot be 
his eschatologic myths: Vheedo, got out of Plato’s words, and 
114 D; Gorg. 523 A, 527 A; and is in itself mistaken. The ale 
Timeeus, 29 D, 59 ©, he speaks of fication of a myth is simply what- 
the elxas pwidos. Stumpf. (Verh. ever the author wishes to express 
d. Plat. Gott. z. idee d. Gut. 37) by it: but must this be invanably 
confounds the myth with allegory true? 
in asserting (though he retracts § ° As will be shown in its proper 
the assertion virtually, p. 100) place. 
that ‘the myth excludes proba- 7 ‘The Name-giver of the Craty- 
bility, because, if taken literally, it lus and the guroupyds ris kAlyns of 
could only be false, while it could Republic, x. 597 B sqq., belong to 
only be true if understood in its this class. 
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weakness than of strength : 
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they indicate the point at 


which it becomes evident that as yet he cannot be 
wholly a philosopher, because he is still too much of a 


poet.?° 


*% Cf. Hegel’s remarks, History 
of Philosophy, ii. 163 sqq. A. 
Jahn (Dissertatio Platonica, Bern, 
1839, p. 20 sqq.) has rather 
strengthened than refuted Hegel's 
position, though his perverse philo- 
sophic assumptions have done much 
to obscure the simple understand- 
ing of the case; e.g. the arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory division of the 
myths (ibid. 31 sq.) into theo'ogical, 
psychological, cosmogonical, and 
physical—a division that reminds 
us of Sallust’s de Mundo, c. 4. 
Deuschle (Plat. Sprachphil. 38 sqq. ; 
Ueber plat. Mythen, 3 sqq.) is much 
more satisfactory on the nature and 
import of Plato’s myths; and Suse- 
mihl (Genet. Entw. i. 228, 283 
sq.) aud Steinhart (Pl. W. vi. 73) 
in the main agree with him. He 
shows thaf the Platonic envisage- 
ment of the world, and the method 
of its development, was essentially 
ontological, not genetic ; and that, 
therefure, Platonic philosophy was 
not concerned, even if it had been 
able, to explain the genesis of the 
Existent. The Become, however, 
forced itself into consideration ; 
and some form had to ba found at 
once capable of a speculative con- 
taut, and demonstrating by its un- 
philosophic stamp the nothingness 
of the experiential substratum. 
This form was the mythus, ‘the 
value and charm of which’ (as 
Steinhart says, loc. cit.) ‘lie in 
that mysterious union of Being 
and Becoming, which, anattainable 
by cognition, may only be grasped 
by imagination and feeling;’ the 


essential import of which is ‘to 
give a pictorial envisagement, 
where pure thought can no longer 
help us, of the transition of the 
Idea into phenomena.’ We may, 
therefore, expect a mythical re- 
resentation ‘wherever’ (Deuschile, 

lat. M. 10) ‘ Plato's doctrine in- 
volves a difficulty between tru 
Being and a process of ‘Becoming : 
the former belongs to intellectual 
investigation ; the latter has to bs 
brought before us by an envisage- 
ment which fills up its outlines.’ 
While acknowledging the ingenuity 
of these deductions, tatu prevente.| 
by the following reasons from 
giving full adhesion to the theory. 
First, I cannot concede that Plato 
uses mythic representation only 
when he has to explain a process 
of Becoming. For (even to pass 
over Phedr. 259 A sq., 274 © 5q,., 
and 247 U, 250 B; Rep. x. 537 B 
where the Ideas themselves arc 
thus treated) the myths in tho 
Symposium and Politicus (as will 
be shown further on) are not con- 
cerned with the explanation of 
anything Become; in the former 
the object is to give a description 
of Eros—a definition through con- 
cepts—which might just as well 
have been given in purely dialectic 
fourm. But artistic considerations 
decided Plato to clothe his thought 
in the light and transparent en- 
velopment of the mythus. In the 
Politicus, he merely follows out 
the position that the reduction of 
statecraft to the pastoral art is at 
most applicable only to the golden 
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Plato’s more comprehensive and methodical de- 
velopment of philosophy necessitates also a clearer 
distinction of its several branches with him than with 
earlier philosophers. Yet the dividing lines are not 
so sharply drawn in his writings as in those of Aris- 
totle; nor is the precise determination of each branch 
quite certain.” Modern writers have not unfrequently 
ascribed to Plato classifications which are manifestly 
alien to him ;* and the same is true of the previously 


age, and that, applied to our own 
limes, it is wrong and overlooks 
the real distinction between the 
two. All the philosophic opinions 
contained in the myth of the States- 
man might have been dispensed 
with as far as its immediate object 
is concerned. Again, the myth of 
Zep. iii. docs not stand in the 
placo of in explanation. On this 
account then I cannot concede to 
Deuschle (Plat. M. 12) that a myth 
like that of the Symposium ig 
necessary on philosophic grounds, 
though I eutirely acknowledge its 
artistic propriety. Generally speak- 
ing, we shall find it best not to 
press the philosophical construc- 
tion tco much, not to confine too 
strictly poetical invention. As 
regards the scientific worth of 
the Platonic myths, I do not 
think my judgment on them 
averthrown by the remark (Plat. 
Fprach. phil. $8) that this exposi- 
lun was necessary to Plato from 
ys point of view. This I have 
=—ndeavoured to prove myself: and 
fic assertion that the deficiencies 
Plato’s scientific procedure 
gue into prominence in this 
2 By need of a mythical expo- 
mon 18 no contradiction. Deu- 


gf —lc, plat. M. 4, virtually admits 


this. Fuller enquiries into the 
Platonic myths are given in Alb. 
Fischer De Mythis Plat. (Konigsb. 
1865), 27 sq.; Ueberweg, Grundr. 
i, 129. To these must now be 
added Volquardsen on the Platonic 
myths, Schlesw. 1871. Fischer’s 
classification of the myths into 
poetical and philosophical (loc. cit.) 
18 inexact, because, if we under- 
stand by the first the purely poeti- 
cal (for they are all poetical on the 
whole, e!so they would not be 
myths) this class must be limited 
to the Phaedr. 259 (of the aa 
Pheedr. 274 C sq. (about Theuth) 
is a didactic narrative, though 
without any philosophic content. 
Of the other instances placed by 
Fischer in this class, Rep. ii. 359 

sq. is no myth at all, while 
Prot. 230 C sqq., and Symp. 189 
D sqq., express definite philosophic 
suppositions. ‘The further division 
of the philosophic myths into on- 
tological, methodic, cosmological, 
bee and political, is at 
once useless and inaccurate, inas- 
much as not unfrequently several 
of these elements are treated in 
the same myth. 

Cf. on what follows Ritter, 
ii, 244 sqq. 

“0 K.g. the division into a general 
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mentioned attempts* of the old grammarians to arrange 
his works according to their contents. Though the ex- 
ternal evidence in its favour is insufficient,® there is 
far more to be said for the theory that he divided the 
whole subject matter of philosophy into three parts: 
Dialectics (or Logic), Physics, and Ethics.= For not 
only is this distribution presupposed by Aristotle* 
and employed by Xenocrates,* but the most im- 
portant of the dialogues, in regard to their main 
subject, fall into three corresponding groups; though 
scarcely one dialogue is wholly contained in either. 


nnd an applied part: (Marbach, 
Gesch. d. Phil i. 215, who further 
subdivides the latter into Physics 
and Ethics; similarly Schleierma- 
cher, Gesch. d. Phil. 98, speaks 
of a ‘twofold direction of cogni- 
tion to unity and totality, and in 
the latter to Physics and Ethics ;’ 
to Plato himself is attributed 
merely the threefold division into 
Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics) ; 
a distinction which nowhere oc- 
curs. Nor again do we find 
a distinction between theoretical 
and practical philosophy; (Krug, 
Gesch. d. alt. Phil. 209; Buhle 
Yesch. d. Phil. ii. 70 sq.; and 
Tennemann, Plat. Phil. i. 240 eqq., 
add as a third division Logic 
or Dialectics, by which, however, 
they only understand the theory of 
cognition). Van Hensde’s distinc- 
tion of a philosophia puleri, veri 
et justi, is cntirely modern and 
unplatonic. 

Ap, 97, 14. 

% See preceding note. The 
eclectic Antiochus is not an original 
source in questions of the Platonic 
philosophy ; and this is true with- 
out exception of the writers of the 


second and third century of the 
Christian era. 

33 Cic. Acad. i. 5, 19, who, acc. 
toc. 4, 14 (cf. Fin. v. 3, 8, 4, 9), 
follows Antiochus in this instance. 
Diog. iii. 56: to Physics Socrates 
added Ethics, and Plato Dialectics 
(more correctly Apul. Dogm. Plat. 
3: he had Ethics and Dialectics 
from Socrates). Atticus ap. Kuseb,. 
pr. Ev. xi. 2, 2 sqq., Apul. loc. cit., 
both of whom, however, show their 
untrustworthiness, in ranging Theo- 
logy and the doctrine of Ideas under 
Physics; so also Aristocl. spud 
Euseb, loc. cit. 3, 6, and Alcinous 
Isag. c. 7, who mentions the three 
divisions of dialectical, theoretical, 
and practical philosophy. Sextus 
Math. vii. 16, after detailing the 
three parts of philosophy, says fur 
more circumspectly: dy durduec 
pev TiAdrwv édoriv dpxnyds.... 
pnrérara 8 ol wept riv Revoxpdrn 
kal ol dwd rod weperarou Er: 5é ol 
dwd THs orods Exovrac Thode ris 
dcatpécews. 

34 Top. i. 14, 105, b. 19; ef. 
Anal. Post. i. 33, end. 

33 See note 33, 
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The Timeeus, and, so far as Anthropology may be 
classed under Physics, the Pheedo also, is physical as 
to contents; the Republic, Politicus, Philebus, Gor- 
gias, ethical: the Thesetetus, Sophist and Parmenides, 
dialectical. We may therefore venture to derive this 
division from Plato, though it is never brought for- 
ward in his writings,*® and at any rate cannot be 
proved in the case of his oral discourses. But, 
however applicable it may be, it docs not exhaust 
the philosophic content of the dialogues. It has 
already been pointed out that in these the Socratic 
induction,—discussion for scientific preparation and 
moral education,—is combined with systematic deve- 
lopment of doctrine, and at first even asserts itself 
to a far greater extent. What place, then, is to 
be assigned to such arguments? Where are we to 
arrange all those refutations of popular opinion and 
of customary virtue, of the Sophists and their Kuda- 
monistic theories—all those passages which treat of 
the conception and the method of knowledge, the one- 
ness of virtue, and the relation of knowledge to moral 
action, of philosophic love and the stages of its deve- 
lopment? It is usual to place one part of them 
under Dialectic, another under Ethics. But by this 
procedure, either the coherent exposition of these 


83 By Dialectic Plato under- 
stands Thilosophy generally, as 
will be shown more thoronghly 
Jater on. He acknowledges a 
strictly scientific procedure onl 
where pure concepts are dealt 
with; and, therefore, the limi- 
tation of Dialectic to the doc- 


trine of true exi:tences is not 
opposed to his views. Ho does 
not know the names Physics and 
Ethics. Instead of the fatter he 
would rather say Politics : ef. Polit. 
303 EB, 305 EB, 259 1; and Euthy- 
dem. 291 C eqq.; (org. 464 B. 
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sciences is interrupted by elementary discussions which 
Plato, even where he introduces them, has left far 
behind—or the enquiries concerning true knowledge 
and right action, always in him so closely inter- 
mingled, are forced widely apart. To renounce an 
articulate division of the exposition based on the 
contents, and to adhere only to the conjectural ar- 
rangement of the dialogues,*” seems unadvisable ; for 
if we thus gain a true representation of the order 
in which Plato propounded his thoughts, we get 
none of their internal connection; and it is evident 
from the frequent discussion in widely distant dialogues 
of one and the same thought, that the two orders do 
not necessarily coincide. Unless we would follow Plato 
even in his repetitions—in the want of perfect syste- 
matic clearness inseparable from his manner of explana. 
tion—we must, in considering dialogues which are the 
stronghold of any particular doctrine, adduce all parallel 
instances from among the other dialogues. But if in 
this manner the order of the writings be once aban- 
doned, we have no longer any reason for adhering to it 
at all; the problem will rather be to place ourselves at 
the inner source and centre of the Platonic system, and 
to rally round this nucleus the elements of that system, 
according to their internal relation in the mind of their 
author.= On this subject Plato himself (Rep. vi. 511 B) 


* A commencement may be 
found in Brandis, cf. loc. cit. p. 
182, 192: afterwards, howcver, he 
returns to an arrangement accor- 
ing to matter, which in the main 
agrecs with the ordinary one. 

% I need not protest that in 


these remarks I do not dispa- 
rage the worth of investigations 
into the sequence and respective 
relations of the Platonic dia- 
logues, or accede to the sweeping 
sentence of Hegel against such 
enquiries (Gesch. d. Phil. xi. 156), 
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gives us a pregnant hint. The highest division of the 
thinkable, he says, and the proper object of: philosophy 
is this: ‘ What the reason as such attains by means of 
the dialectic faculty, using the hypotheses not as first 
principles, but merely as hypotheses, like steps and 
points of departure,® in order to reach out from them 
to the unconditioned, the first principle of all things; 
and laying hold of this, and then of that which follows 
from it, it again descends to the last step; so that it 
nowhere makes use of any sensible object, but proceeds 
wholly from ideas, through ideas, to ideas,’ In this 
passage, and also in a noteworthy passage of Aris- 
totle,” a double way is clearly traced out for thought : 
the way from beneath, upward; and that from above, 
downward : the inductive ascent to the idea, effected 
by the cancelling of final hypotheses, and the syste- 
matic descent from the idea to the particular. Now 
we already know that these two ways correspond with 
the two elements united in the doctrine of Plato, and 
also distinguishable from each other in his literary 
exposition, We therefore pursue this indication, con- 


superficially reiterated by Mar- 
bach (Gesch. d. Phil. 1, 198). 
These investigations are in their 
roper place of the highest value, 
ut, in an exposition of the 
Platonic system, merely literary 
points must be subordinated to 
questions of the philosophic con- 
nection. 

39 Properly, ‘onsets,’ dpzal: but 
here the word seems to signify not 
so much the actual onset, as the 
starting point. Similarly Symp. 
211 C: Sorep éxavaBadpois xpu- 
pevor [Tots roAAols Kado‘s]. 


Eth. N. i, 2, 1095 a. 32: 
e0 yap xal IlAdrwy nrépe rciro Kal 
éShret, wérepoy dwd THv apy ay, } én 
Tas dpxas éoriv 7 850s, domep ev TG 
oradly dwd Tiv dOd0DeTeY emi 7d 
aépas } dydwaky. This expression 
seems ta refer to Plato’s procedure 
in oral instruction. The words 
qrépe xat éeyree are suitable 
neither to the passage in the 
Republic nor to the analogous 
(though not coincident) passage in 
the Pheedo, 101 D. (Cf. the refer. 
ence later on from Pheedr. 265 1D 


Bqq- 
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sidering in the following pages, first the propsadeutic 
groundwork, and then the systematic construction of 
the Platonic theory. This latter, again, may be divided 
into Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics," 


‘1 Tt needs ro proof to show that 
these three divisions could only 
have been arranged in the order 
given abovo, and the reverse order 
adopted by Freis, Gesch. d. Phil. 
i. § 58 sqq., requires as little re- 


futation as his assertion (loc. cit. 
p. 288) that Plato, as a true So- 
cratic, was occupied entirely with 
practical philosophy, and in his 
method did not go beyond the 


epagogic process. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE PROPEDEUTIC GROUNDWORK OF THE PLATONIC 
DOCTRINE. 


SPEAKING generally, Plato’s Propsedeutic consists in 
applying destructive criticism to the unphilosophical 
point of view, and demonstrating the necessity of true 
philosophy. In particular, three stages may be dis- 
tinguished in this process. Ordinary consciousness 
forms the point of departure. By the dialectical 
analysis of the presuppositions, which were regarded 
by ordinary consciousness as primary and certain 
truths, we next arrive at the negative result of the 
Sophists.) When this has been surmounted, and not 
till then, the philosophic point of view can be positively 
evolved. 

Plato has refuted the position of ordinary conscious- 
ness both on its theoretical and on its practical side. 
In theory, ordinary consciousness may be gencrally 
defined as the Envisaging Consciousness (Vorstcllendes 
Rewusstsein) ; or, more exactly to discriminate its ele- 
ments, it) apprehends truth partly as Sensuous Percep- 
tion, and partly as Envisagement (Vorstellen) in the 


1 Grote’s objections (Plato, i. 259 87.) have been answered, Parti. p. 157. 
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narrower sense—Opinion, or what a man conceives 
(d0éa).” 

In opposition to this, Plato shows in the Theeetetus 
that Knowledge (ér:orjun) is something different from 
Perception (sensation, atonoi¢) and Right Opinion. 
Perception is not Knowledge, for (Theet. 151 E) Per- 
_ ception is only the manner in which things appear to us 
(pavracta): if, therefore, Knowledge consisted in Per- 
ception, it would follow that for each man that must 
be true which appears to him true—the principle of 
the Sophists, the refutation of which we shall presently 
consider. Perception shows us the self-same object in 
the most contradictory manner: at one time great, at 
another small; now hard, now soft ; now straight, now 
crooked : how then can it be regarded as equally true 
with thought, which abolishes these contradictions ?* 
But even Right Opinion is not Knowledge ; inasmuch as 
Knowledge is to be sought in the activity of the soul as 
such, and not in yielding ourselves to external im- 
pressions*—Opinion is inadequate to the problem of 
Knowledge. If Right Opinion (this by way of indirect 
proof) were indeed Knowledge, the possibility of False 
Opinion would be inexplicable. or in the first: place, 
False Opinion could relate neither to what is known nor 
to what is unknown: of the former we have Right Opi- 
nion, of the latter (if Knowledge and Opinion be really 


2 Cf. Rep. v. 475 E sqq., and fyreiv atriy (rhv emtoriunr) év 
passaces to be presently cited. alcOjoet 7d wapdway, GAN’ év exeloy 
3 Rep. iii, 623 E sq.; x. 602 rg dvduare, Srt wor’ Exe  Puxh 
C sq. Srav abr cal’ abrhy rpayparevynrat 
4 Theet. 187 A: Suws dé ro wepl ra Srra. 
covroy ye mwpoBeBixaper, Wore ph 
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identical) none at all.° Further, if we suppose False 
Opinion to be an opinion corresponding to no object, 
this would presuppose that the non-existent might be 
conceived ; but that is impossible, since every notion is 
a notion of something that exists. If it be made to 
consist in the mistaking of one notion for another 
(aAAodokla), it is equally inconceivable that a man 
should mistake one thing that he knows, by virtue of 
his very knowledge, for some other thing that he knows, 
or even for something he does not know.® That is to 
say, Knowledge and Right Opinion cannot be the same, 
for Right Opinion does not exclude the possibility of 
False, and Knowledge does exclude it ;’ Opinion can he 


5 Vide 187 C sq. 

6 Vide 189 B-200 D; and 
specially the end of this section. 
Briefly, the drift of the whole—in 
particular of the elaborate com- 
parisons of the soul to a wax- 
tablet and to a dove-cot—is to 
show that in supposing the identity 
of Knowledge and Right Opinion 
there is an incorrect combination 
of an opinion with a perception, 
not a confusion of the concepts 
themselves; and that, therefore, 
such a supposition is incorrect, 
In refuting what is false, Plato 
generally gives hints of the truth ; 
and we find a series of acute and 
striking remarks in the course of 
his demonstration, specially in the 
distinction (afterwards so produc- 
tive in Aristotle’s hands) between 
actual and pctential knowledge, 
and in the dictum that error 
is based, not in our particular 
opinions about or cnvisagemenits of 
things, but in an incorrect com- 
bination of these; in the case of 
sensible thingr, an incorrect com- 


bination of the pictures our 
memory makes with our percep- 
tions: 190 B sq. Steinhart (PI. 
W. iii. 44, 93 eq.) lays such stress 
on this positive side of the dialogue 
ns to assert that ‘the genctic 
development of the process of 
thought’ is to be recognised in it, 
as well as the refutation of error 
as to the nature of Knowledge. 
I cannot agree with him here: 
there is no investigation into the 
genesis of Knowledge; and even 
its nature is only indirectly hinted 
at in separating it from Perception 
and Opinion. 

7 On the other hand, Bonitz 
(Plat. Stud. i. 69 sq.) thinks that 
the question at 187 B, 200 C, is 
not as to the possibility of error, 
but the explanation of what goes 
on in the eoul when error arises. 
To me the point seems to lie in the 
demonstration that if 3éta d\7Ois 
coincided with émoriun, dbéa 

evd)s would be inexplicalle ; so 

hesetetus’ definition of ériorjun 
as 86fa dAnO}s is refuted apago- 
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true or false—Knowledge only true: we cannot know 
falsely, but only know or not know.’ This diversity 
may also be proved by experience, for Knowledge is 
only produced by instruction ; Right Opinion, on the 
contrary, not unfrequently, as by rhetoricians, through 
mere persuasion. Knowledge, therefore, cannot lie in 
the sphere of Opinion, but must belong to some specifi- 
cally different activity.” For the same reason, it cannot 
be defined?’ as Right Opinion along with an explana- 
tion (Adyo¢) ; for whatever may be comprehended in the 
explanation, if this itself does not start from a cogni- 
tion, but only from a right envisagement, its addition 
can never transmute Opinion into Knowledge.” The 


gically. This view, ia my opinion, 
is favoured by the fact that it, 
and it alone, can bring the section 
wo are discussing into harmony 
with the theme of the whole dia- 
logne. Regarded in any other 
light, this section becomes an un- 
motived episode of disproportion- 
ate length, interrupting the en- 
quiry into the concept of ériorhun. 
And the subsequent progress of 
the dialogue confirms my explana- 
tion. The difficultics with which 
the explanation of False Opinion 
has to contend come back finally 
to the contradiction: ‘what I 
know I must at the same time not 
know, or must confound with 
something else;’ cf. p. 199 © sq. ; 
196 C et alibi. But the contra- 
diction disappears as soon as the 
supposition of 187 ( (that the 
opposite of 3é¢a Yevdhs, dbta dAnFis, 
coincides with éxiorjun) is given 
up. Right Opinion (36a dA7O}s) 
may (as Plato says in the Meno, 
97 I; Tim. 51 E) pass into error ; 
Knowledge (éxcorjun) cannot. 


8 This is directly cnunciated by 
the Gorgias, 454 D: dp’ lore res— 
wiares Wevdhs xal dds; palns ay, 
ws éyw olua. Nal: ri dé; émcorhun 
ésri wevdhs kal dd\nO7js; Ovddauds. 
Ajjrov yap ab Sri ov ratréy ear. 
Iilorts is here equivalent to the 
d6fa of other passages; cf. Rep. iii. 
534 A sq. (infra, note 14), where 
that part of 86¢a which relates to 
Reality as distinguished from mers 
pictures of things is called wlorcs ; 
and ibid. v. 477 Ei: wpoddyes wh 
TO atrd elvac émioriuny re xal 
Sdtay. Tlds yap ay &dn, 76 ye 
dvapdprynrovy TY Bh dvyauapriTy 
raurdv word Tis vobv Exwy ridely ; 

9 Cf. Schleiermacher, Platon’s 
Werke, ii. 1, 176. 

10 With Antisthenes, v. Part i. 


p. 252 sq. 


1 V. 201 C-210. I cannot here 
go into the details of the argu- 
ment; v. Susemihl, i. 199 8q.; 
Steinhart, ii. 81 sq. Hermann’s 
opinion (Plat. 498, 659, repeated 
by Alberti, z. Dialektik d. PL, 
Jahn’s Jahrb. Suppl., New Series, 
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Meno tells” us wherein they differ: Opinion lacks in-~ 
telligent insight into the necessity of the thing: it is 
consequently, even if true, an uncertain and variable 
possession. Knowledge alone, by supplying this want, 
guarantees abiding cognition of truth. And summing 
up all previous discussions, the Timseus (51 E) declares 
that Knowledge is implanted in us by instruction, Right 
Opinion by persuasion ;™ the one is always accompanied 
by true reason, the other is without reason; the one is 
not to be moved by persuasion, the other may be 
moved ; and lastly, every man may be said to partici- 
pate in Right Opinion, but in Reason only the gods, and 
very few men. The Republic,“ in a more objective 
manner, proves the inferior worth of Opinion, in that 
Knowledge has pure Being for its subject matter, Opi- 
nion only something intermediate between Being and 
Non-Being : consequently Opinion must itself be inter- 
mediate between Knowledge and Ignorance. This ex- 


i. 123, and favoured by Susemibl, 


p. 207, and Steinhart, p. 85) that 
the position apparently disputed 
really contains Plato’s own view, 
courec me eatery sense af the 
passage. Right Opinion, accordin 
to Plato, becomes FKnowled : nat 
through any explanation in An- 
tisthenes’ sense, but through cog- 
nition of causes (airlas Noyiopug, 
Meno, 98 A). 
12-97 8q.; cf. Symp. 202 A; 
he same cha- 


Rep. vi. 506 C. 
racteristic distinguishes réx»n from 
sh oe in the orgins, 466 A 

13 Gorgias, 454 E. 

14 V. 476 D-478 D. Cf. Symp. 
202 A; Phileb. 59 A aq.. Simi- 


larly in Rep. vi. 509 D aq.; vii. 


583 E aq., the domain of the Visible 
and of Becoming is assigned to 
Opinion, that of the Intellectual 
and of Being to Knowledge. The 
further subdivision of &éga into 
opinion about Sed envisagement of 
real things on the one hand rae 
and their mero pictures on the 
other (elxagla) is mado to parallel 
the subdivision of Knowledge into 
symbolic and pnre Knowledge : v. 
p. 610 D. In other places Plato 
uts aleOyos side by side with 
e.g. in tho Tarmenides, 155 
D; Timeus, 28 B; 37 B; besides 
the Theretetus. Cf. also the passage 
(to be noticed presently) in Aris- 
totle, De Anima, i. 2, 404 b. 21. 
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position to some extent presupposes the distinction 
between Knowledge and Opinion, and in some degree 
depends on limitations which belong to the further 
development of the system. 

That which in the sphere of theory is the antithesis 
of Opinion and Knowledge, becomes in practice the 
antithesis of common and philosophic Virtue.” Ordi- 
nary virtue is even formally insufficient: it is a mere 
matter of custom, without clear understanding ; allowing 
itself to be guided by Opinion instead of Knowledge. 
It thus becomes a plurality of individual activities, 
which are bound together by no internal unity ; nay, 
which even partially contradict one another. It is also 
deficient in content, partly in making evil as well as 
good its aim; partly in desiring the good, not for its 
own sake but on extraneous grounds, In all these rela- 
tions Plato finds a higher conception of morality to be 
necessary. 

Customary virtue arises from habit; it is action with- 
out mtelligent insight into the causes of that action ;'° 
it depends on Right Opinion, not on Knowledge :" 
whence it evidently follows that the possession of such 
virtue is not combined with the capacity for imparting 
it to others; and that according to the usual view, or 
at any rate the usual practice, there are no teachers of 


13 (“f, following note. 

18 Meno, 99 A sq. et al.; Pheedo, 
82 A: ol rh» Snuorechy re Kal 
woktriuxhy dperhy émcrerndevxéres, 
hw Sh Kadovor owdhpocivny re Kal 
Scxacogurny df EOous re Kal perérns 
yeyouviay dvev ¢didrocodlas re xal 
yoo. Rep. x. 619 C (of one who 
has brought unhappiness on him- 


self by an unwise choice in his 
second life): elyac 6€ adrov ray ex 
700 ovpavod TKbvrwy, ev rerayudry 
wokirela év Tw wpotéepy Bly BeBiw- 
xéra, EGec Avev dirocoplas dperijs 
peretngera. Cf. Rep. iii. 402 A; 
vii. 522 A, 

7 Meno, 97 a1; : epee 99 
A-C; Rep. vii. 534 C, 
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virtue’*—for those who profess to be teachers (the 
Sophists) are, as we shall presently see, recognised 
as such neither by Plato, nor by the popular verdict.) 
For the same reason this virtue has in itself no war- 
ranty of its own continuance ; its origin and subsistence 
are dependent on chance and circumstances. All who 
are content with it, the famous statesmen of ancient 
Athens not excepted, are virtuous only by the Divine 
appointment: that is to say, they owe their virtue to 
accident ;*° they stand on no essentially higher ground 


18 Protagoras, 819 B aq.; Meno, 


87 B eq.; 93 
ad Meno, 91 B'eq., where Anytus 
represents the men of &8xporu) 


% ‘This view of the 6el2 potpa 
was enunciated by Ritter, ii. 472, 
and opposed by Hermann (Jahn’s 
Archiv 1840, p. 56 8q.; cf. Plat. 
484), Susemih! (Genet. Ent. i. 71), 
Fenerlein (Sitten!. d. Alterth. 82), 
Schaarschmidt (Samml, d. Plat. 
Sch. 350), and Stallbaum (Vind. 
loci leg. Plat. 22 #q.). It may Le 
easily oxplaincd and supported. 
The expression denotes any disine 
dispensation, either in the dispo- 
sition of outward circumstances, 
or in the natural endowments and 
inward motives of individuals. 
We sec the former exemplified in 
Socrates’ words (Phaedo, 58 E): 
n7s els AfSou ldvra Avev Oeias 
polpas idvar, d\Ad Kaxeioe Adixd- 
pevcy «5 wpdtew* tho latter in 
Rep. vi. 492 BE, where it is said 
that with ordinary human endow- 
ments no one can be saved for 
philosophy in the present corruy- 
tion of States; but 3 7: wep a» 
cwdy re xal yévyrac olov Set 
dy raatry xaracrdce wodsreiev, 


Oeoh potpay aird cca Aéywr ov 
xax@s épeis. (Schaarschmidt gives 
an inexact account of this in mak- 
ing Plato say that if a moral 
character does appear in the world, 
it is only through divine aid; the 
question is not of the world in 
general, but of the existing xa- 
tdoracis Tay wotredy.) Here 
the divine dispensation includes 
both ways of help: the extra. 
ordinary endowment of the indi- 
vidual, and the favourable dis- 
position of outward circumstances, 
which unite to preserve him from 
the bad influence of a corrupt 
state; cf. ibid. 496 B sq. Simi- 
larly, in Plato's Apology, 33 C 
(vido Part i. 49, 5), the dreams 
and oracles urging Socrates to oc- 
cupy himself with philosophy are 
attributed to Gela potpa, In other 
passages the expression is applied 
to natural disposition, natural ex- 
cellence of any sort, @ela poipa 
properly denoting the divine in 
man, the divine inheritance which 
is his, because of his kinship to 
the gods (eg. in Prot. 322 A; 
Pheedras, 230 A). In this sense the 
true ruler who has been brought 
to right practical knowledge 
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than soothsayers and poets, and all those who produce 
what is true and beautiful from mere inspiration (uavia, 


(émcorjun) by an unusually happy 
natural disposition, and has learnt 
to act correspondingly, is said 
(Laws, ix. 875 C) to be Oeig polpe 
yerrnOels. The same or a similar 
designation for the natural dis- 
position of men is found in Xen. 
Mem. ii. 3, 18; Arist. Eth. Ni. x, 
10, 1179 b. 21, as pointed out by 
Hermann, Joc. cit. p. 56; cf. also 
Epinomis, 985 A. In all these 
instances, Gela potpa is simply used 
of the derivation of some fact 
from divine causation, without ex- 
cluding conscious human activity ; 
thus knowledge itself may be ulti- 
mately referred to divine dis- 

nsation, as in Rep. vi. 492 E; 

ws, ix. 875C. In other places, 
Geia woipa is opposed to émioriun, 
when a thing 1s spoken of as due, 
not to conscious human activity 
motived by knowledge, but to 
mere natural disposition, to cir- 
cumstances, or to some inspiration 
of which no clear account can be 
given. Thus in Rep. if. 366 C, 
Bela pice: (essentially equivalent 
to Oelg polpg) and émiorhun are 
opposed in the words (‘all love 
injustice’) wAjy ef Tis Oeia pice 
Svoxepalywy 7d adixety 7) emcorhuny 
AaBaw dwéxerac atrod. Similarly 
in the Laws, i. 642 C, Ocig polpa 
is made parallel to avroguds, as 
opposed to dvdyxy: the man who 
is righteous at Athens, we are 
there told, must be really and 
unmistakably righteous, for there 
is no compulsion in the laws or 
institutions to keep him so, and 
he must be simply following the 
dictates of his own nature. Tice 
as in Rep. vi. 492 E (v. supra), 
the Oefg polpg must denote the 


virtoe of an individual in an 
evilly constituted state, as au ex- 
ception only ascribable to a special 
dispensation of providence. Ana- 
logous to this is the opposition we 
find in the Phedrus, 244 C sq, 
between prophetic inspiration, 
which is spoken of in terms of 
praise as resulting Oelg polpg, and 
the g4rnots Trav éeudpdywy: the 
same opposition is used in tho 
lon, 534 B, with reference to 
poetic inspiration : poets are said 
to utter themselves ob réxvy AANA 
Oelg polpg: and wo may compare 
the similar expressions of tho 
Apology, 22 C, dre ob cogla woroter 
& wowotev, d\AA gion Tul xa 
évOovardgovres x.7.d., and Laws, 
iii. 682 A. In the Meno, the con- 
trast to knowledge and to virtue 
dependent on knowledge denoted 
by 6elg polpg is clear: the great 
statesmen of old, we read in 99 B 
sq., achieved their business by 
pure evdotla, ob codig rut cbdor 
éyvres: as far as their wisdom 
went, they were on alevel with 
soothsavers, &c. (ovdér scadepévros 
Exovres wpds Td Ppovety f ol xpno- 
pwool x.7.d.), who often hit the 
truth unconsciously (voy ph Exov- 
res—pnodev eldédres dv Adyoucw). 
Virtue comes to thuse who cannot 
impart it to others by teaching, 
Gelg polpg dvev vod: he who can so 
impart it may be compared to 
Tiresias: olos wéwvvrat, al 8 oxcal 
dtocovow, <A viitue to which 
euch expressions are applicable is 
so far below philosophic morality 
that if Plato in the Meno derived 
the latter from 6ela otpa, he 
‘coull not’ (v, Feuerlein, loc. 
cit.) ‘have been clear in his own 
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évOovotacpudc).71 On this account Plato (Rep. x. 619 D) 
makes the majority of those, who through unphiloso- 
phic virtue have gained the heavenly blessedness, fail 
on their re-entrance into this world ; and in the Phzedo 
(82 A) he says, satirically, that they have the cheerful 
prospect of being placed in the course of their trans- 
migrations among bees, wasps, ants, or some other well- 


mind as to the derivation of 
virtue ;’ and Hermarn’s assertion 
(loc. cit. p. 61 =) that in the 
persons of whom Plato is here 
speaking, the imperfections of cus- 
tomary virtue are supposed to be 
complemented by divine aid, ita 
ut, st quis divinitus regatur, eum 
non minus firmiter incedere signt- 
Jicet, quam qui rationem duccm 
habeat, is altogether untenable. 
The jassage in the Politicus, 
which he quotes to support his 
view (309 C), is not to the point: 
it deals not with the virtue dis- 
cussed in the Meno, but with 
philosophic virtue ; if right opinion 
(dAn@ys S5ta), as to Right and 
rong, duly substantiated (uerd 
‘tigeeagbeds has been appropriated 
the soul, then (according to 
tho Politicus) the moral faculties 
of the soul are bound together by 
adivine bond. It is precisely in 
virtue of this confirmation (Seopuds) 
that, according to the Meno, 97 
E 8q., right opinion becomes know- 
ledge. Finally, I cannot admit 
that Steinhart has given an ade- 
uate account of Plato’s view, 
W. ii. 118. According to 
him, in practical life, even where 
cognition fails, or is incomplete, 
Plato would say that the clement 
of divinity in man, combined with 
the correct practical judgment that 
experience gives, is able to produce 


a solidity and certainty of moral 
action, commendable in its sphere, 
having its source, equally with the 
higher virtue, in the divine life. 
It is precisely this certainty of 
moral action that Plato, loc. cit., 
denies to any virtue not based on 
knowledge; yet there is no con- 
tradiction in his deriving cus- 
tomary virtue frum a_ divine 
dispensation, and we need see no 
irony in the expression (as Mor- 
genstern, Stalltaum, and others 
do; cf. Hermann, loz. cit. p. 52 
A, 4); he recognises the disposi- 
tion of God in the fact that virtue 
has not yet died out of the world, 
carcless as men are of its prescr- 
vation by means cf thorough 
teaching--just as in Rep. vi. 402 
KB, he ascribes the appearance 
now and then in corrnpt states of 
a genuine philosopher to the 
mercy of heaven. Customary 
virtue, then, though not absolutely 
a thing of chance, is such to those 
who possess it, because they have 
not the means of producing it by 
scientific method in others, or of 
keeping it safe (Meno, 97 KE sq. ; 
100 A); and it is only in this 
sense that I have here, and in my 
Platonic Studies, p. 109, spi-ken of 
Oela, potpa as at all approximating 
to chance. 

21 Meno, 96 D cf, 
Apology, 21 B sq. 


to end; 
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regulated race—perhaps even once again in the ranks 
of peaceful citizens. The only means of delivering 
virtue from this sphere of contingency is to ground it 
upon knowledge. The theoretic apprehension of morality 
alone contains the cause of moral practice: All desire 
the good ; even when they desire evil, they do this only 
because they mistake evil for good. Consequently 
where there is true knowledge of that which is good 
and useful, there of necessity must be also moral will; - 
for it is altogether inconceivable that anyone should 
knowingly and designedly strive after that which is 
hurtful to him. All sins arise from ignorance, all right 
action from cognition of the right ;*” no one is volun- 
tarily bad.* While, therefore, want of knowledge rs” 
usually made an excuse for crimes, Plato is so little of 
that opinion, that he rather maintains with Socrates, that 
it is better to err designedly than undesignedly :* that, 
for example, the involuntary lie or self-deception is much 
worse than conscious deception of others, and that every 
organ for the attainment of truth is wanting® to the 


which this assertion forms tho 
theme; but it is clearly to bo 
secn in other places, v. previous 
and two following notes, aud Part 
i, p. 123, 1. 


2 Prot. 352-357, 358 C; Gorg. 
466 D; 468 E; Meno, 77 B sq. ; 
Thert. 176 C sq.; Euthyd. 279 
D sq., where edruxla is reduced 
to wisdom. ‘The cudemonistic 


premises that may scem to underlie 
any of these passages must be 
_ takea as xar’ dyOpwrov; where 
Plato gives us unconditional enun- 
ciation cf his own views, the eu- 
deemonistic basis of morals is most 
decidedly rejected. 

3 Tim. 86 I; vide beginning of 
next chapter. 

23 We get this fully enunciated 
only in the Hippias Minor, of 


+ Rep. vii. 535 Dz ovxoéy xal 
mwpos dd\}Oeay ravrdv ToiTo dvdrn- 
pov puxnvy Phoopev, h ay 7d pey 
éxovovov WedSos poy Kal xadewds 
pépy atrh re xal érépww wWevdoueé- 
vu Uxepayavaxrn, 7d 8 dKovcroy 
evxddrws wpocdéxnrat Kal duadalvou- 
od wov adtoxonévn wh dyavaxry, 
GAN’ evxepas Wowep Onplov Becov ev 
ee Modvvnrar, Cf. ibid. ii, 
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man who only avoids the one, and not in a far greater 
degree the other. Hence, however, the farther conse- 
quence simultaneously follows—that the faults of the 
wise are not real faults, but only infringements of the 
ordinary code of morals, justifiable from a higher stand- 
point.” 

With this want of self-consciousness on the part of 
conventional virtue is closely connected its view of 
morality as a plurality of particular activities, not as 
one and self-identical in all its various expressions. 
As against this, Plato, like Socrates, maintains (what 
naturally results from the reduction of virtue to know- 
ledge) the unity of all virtue; and he establishes this 
position by the argument that virtues can be contra- 
distinguished neither by means of the persons who 
possess them, nor yet by their own content: not by 
the former, for that which makes virtue to be virtue 
must be the same in all;”” and equally not by the 
latter, for the content of virtue consists only in know- 
ledge of the good in science or intelligence.” It will 


6 Vide Part i. p. 123; and Hip- 
pias Minor, 376 B: 6 dpa éxwy duap- 
tdvuw elwep rls éotw odros ovK ay 
dAdos ely f 6 dyads. 

27 Meno, 71 D sq. 

% Plato repeats this Socratic 
dictum in his earlier dialognes, 
specially in the Protagoras. The 
assertion that dixacocdvn, cwdpo- 
ovvn, dovdrns, codla, and dydpela 
are so many parts of virtue is met 
(329 C-333 B) by several ob- 
jections, more subtle than con- 
vincing, but seriously meant by 
Plato: then in 349 B the qrestion 
is taken up afresh; and, as Prota- 
goras concedes that the first four 


of the virtues mentioned resemble 
each other, but maintains that 
Courage is altogether diverse from 
each of them, he is shown (358 (' 
sq.): (1) that no one chooses what 
he deems an evil rather than 
good; (2) that fear is the expec- 
tation of evil; (3) that, therefore, 
no one chooses what he deems 
fearful; (4) that the distinction 
between the courageous and the 
timid comes to the one knowing, 
and the other not knowing, what 
is fearful and what not; and 
that, therefore, Courage is codia 
tay Sewav Kal ph Seva. <A deti- 
nition identical with this (noticed 
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hereafter be shown that Plato, notwithstanding, again 
assumes certain distinctions of virtues, without preju- 
dice, however, to their essential unity; but he probably 
arrived at that determination (which is to be found in 
the Republic alone”) only in the later development of 


Part i. p. 120, 3) is combated by 
Socrates in the Laches, 198 A sq. 
But the objection brought against 
it there is, that courage, so defined, 
cannot be a part of virtue along 
with other parts, because we can- 
not know what is to be feared and 
what not, without knowing gene- 
rally what is good and what evil ; 
and such knowledge embraces all 
virtues, This plainly docs not 
amount to a rejection of the de- 
finition as useless: the point 
enunciated is, that the different 
virtaes are not a series of inde- 
ndent qualities, but merely dif- 
erent forms of virtne as a whole, 
and the essence of virtue, according 
to the well-known Socratic doc- 
trine, resides in cognition of the 
In the Charmides, again, 
173 A sq., where a doubt is raised 
as to the usefulness of cwppoovvn, 
regarded as_ self-knowledge, and 
therefure knowledge of our know- 
ledge, there is not really any ob- 
jection raised to the reduction of 
cwdpoctwn to knowledge; we ure 
only shown that the relation of 
knowledge to happiness requires a 
more exact determination than 
that hitherto given. 

* Bonitz (Hermes v. 444 59.) 
thinks that the definition of courage 
in the Laches virtually coincides 
with the later definition of the 
Republic. Taking the definition 
of 192 D (¢pdmpuos xaprepla) in 
connecticn with 194 E and 199 B 
sq. (where virtue is said to consist 
in knowing what is goo] and 


what bad), we get the concept of 
courage, he thinks, as cquivalent 
to constancy dependent on moral 
insight. This connection seems to 
me, however, to be reading more 
into the dialogue than is there 
propery: In 192 D sq. Socrates 
oes not merely combat the notion 
that an unintelligent hardihood 
deserves the name of courage, but 
shows further that even to define 
the latter as Ppdvenos xaprepla in 
incorrect. The arguments he uses 
to prove this may eee Le, 
even from the Socratic-Platonic 
point of view, not irrefutable, but 
there is nothing to show that they 
are not seriously meant. Courage 
is proved to be neither a xaprepla 
dpdvcmos nor an Adpov xaprépyors: 
we can but conclude that its essence 
is not xaprepla at all. On the 
other hand, the really Socratic 
definition proposed by Nicias, as 
has been remarked, is not uncon- 
ditionally disputed; it is shown 
to be irreconcilable with the sup- 
position that courage is merely a 
part of virtue, but we are not 
told whether the fault lies in that 
supposition or in Nicias’ dofinition. 
The former, in my _ opinion, is 
Plato’s meaning, judging from the 
oint of view he adopts in the 
-rotagoras; so that the aoe 
side of the question (hinted at by 
the apparently resultless discussion 
of the Laches) is givon by the 
Socratic principlo, that courage, 
like all virtue, is reducible to know- 
ledge—the knowledge of the good. 
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his system. But if traditional virtue is imperfect 
because wanting in discernment of its true essential 
nature and the internal coherence of its parts, it is so 
no less with regard to its contents and motives. Tor 
the generally received principle of doing good to 
friends and evil to enemies, makes not only the doing 
of good but of evil to be virtuous ;*° and the incentives 
to virtue are usually derived, not from itself, but from 
external ends of advantage or pleasure.’ ‘True vir- 
tue, however, allows neither the one nor the other. 
He who is really virtuous will do evil to no one, for 
the good can only do good ;* and as little will such a 
man do good for the attainment by his virtue of ulte- 
rior advantages present or future. For to be valiant 
through fear, and temperate through intemperance, is 
to love virtue for the sake of vice. This is only a 
mimicry of true virtue, a slavish virtue in whicli there 
is nothing genuine or sound—a justice which has self- 
interest for its heart’s core, and is chiefly prevented by 
weakness from breaking out into open wrong. Truc 


30 Meno, 71 E; Critc, 49 B sq. ; 
Rep. i. 334 B. Cf. Part i. p. 142 


8q. 
"Ny Pheedo, 68 D ¢q.; 82 C; Rep. 
ii. 362 E sq. Justice is recom- 
mended only begenes of the reward 
it wins from men and gods, in 
this world and the next, nct for 
its own sake; indeed, the happi- 
ness of the unjust is the subject 
of praise and envy, and even the 
weds are Lelieved to be not in- 
excrable to their sacrifices. 

“2 Rep. i. 334 B sq.; Crito loe. 
cit. It is only from the point of 
view of universal consciousness 


that Plato (Plil. 49 D) regards 
joy at an enemy’s misfortune as 
allowable ; cf. Susemihl, ii. 38: 
here he is rep2ating a Socratic 
definition, v. Part i. p. 142, 3. 

* Plato shows (lep.. ii. 365 A 
eq.) that the most reckless self- 
eceking is a strict consequence 
from the motives generally ad- 
duced for justice ; and in Rep. vi. 
492 A sq., he points out that the 
masses which in political assem- 
blies rule states aiid latest are 
the only real perverters of youth,— 
the great Sophists,—whom tlie so- 
called Sophists merely follow, in 
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virtue, on the contrary, consists in a man’s freeing 
himself from all these motives, and regarding know- 
ledge as the coin for which all else must be ex- 
changed.** 

What Plato, therefore, blames in the ordinary point 
of view is its general want of consciousness regarding 
its own action, and the contradiction in which it is 
consequently involved; it is satisfied with a truth 
containing error, and a virtue containing vice. ‘This 
very contradiction the Sophists had pointed out, and 
employed for the bewildering of the popular con- 
science ; but instead of proceeding to a more thorough 
establishment of knowledge and morality, they stopped 
short at this negative result, and only positivized the 
unconditional validity of subjective opinion and will. 
We have shown in the foregoing pages that Plato 
builds on quite another foundation, and pursues quite 
another end. We shall now turn to consider his nace 
ure in the scientific refutation of the Sophists. We 
may again distinguish a theoretic and a practical side. . 
The theoretic principle of the Sophists may be gene- 
rally expressed in the proposition, ‘ Man is the measure 
of all things.’ Theoretically regarded, the import of 
this proposition is: ‘that is true for every man which 
appears to him true ;’ practically, ‘ that is right for every 


studying snd pandering to their of the purest and most beautiful 
inclinations. Sophistic ethics, in that Plato ever wrote. One is 
hig opinion, arc the simple con- tempted to quote many kindred 
eequence of the ethics of custom. assages; perhaps I may be al- 

Phedo, 68 B sq.; 82 C; ‘lowed to refer to the noble places 
83 E; Rep. x. 612 A. The first, in Spinoza, Eth. pr. 41; Ep. 34, 
specially, of theso passages is one p. 503. 


my 
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man which seems to him right.’ Both principles were 
thoroughly refuted by Plato. 

As against the theoretic principle, he adduces* first 
the experimental fact that judgments about the future 
at any rate have often no truth even for the person that 
judges; but in his opinion the decisive proof is that 
such a principle would destroy all possibility of know- 
ledge. If all is truth that appears true to the indivi- 
dual, there can be no truth at all; for of every proposi- 
tion, and of this among the rest, the contrary would be 
equally true: there can consequently be no distinction 
of knowledge and ignorance, wisdom and folly, virtue 
and vice; all must be in accordance with the doctrine 
of Heraclitus, in constant flux, so that all attributes, 
and equally their opposites,** may be predicated of 
each particular. Above all, upon this hypothesis, that 
must remain unknown which forms the sole true sub- 
ject matter of knowledge—the essence of things (the 
ovata)—for this is nnattainable by the sensuous percep- 
tion to which Protagoras restricts us; there could be 
nothing absolutely self-evident and fixed—nothing in 
itself beautiful, true, and good; therefore, also, no 
knowledge of truth. Truth and science can only be 
spoken of when they are sought, not in sensuous expe- 
rience, but in the soul’s pure energizing in the sphere 


wot true Being. Plato has expressed himself more fully 


with regard to the ethical code of the Sophists, for the 
combating of which the Cyrenaic doctrine of pleasure 


3 'Theet. 170 A; 172 B; 177 iv. 4, 5) refutes the doctrine of Ie- 
C-187 A; Cratyl. 386 A sq.; 439 raclitus and Protagoras as denying 
) BQ. the principle of contradiction. 

% Similarly Aristotle (Metaph. 
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(coupled by him with the foregoing) gave an opening. 
It is first criticised in the Gorgias® in its association 
with the Rhetoric of the Sophists. (On their side it is 
here maintained that the greatest happiness consists in | 
the power of doing what one likes, and that this happi- 
ness is also the natural object of our actions ; for natural , 
right is only the right of the stronger.) The Platonic 
Socrates shows, on the contrary,(that to do what one 
likes (@ Soxet reve) is in itself no happiness, but only to 
do what one wills (@ BodXAerac): this alone will really 
benefit the doer, for all will the good.’ But the good 
is not pleasure, as common opinion admits, when it 
discriminates between the beautiful and the pleasant, 
the shameful and the unpleasant. This is required 
by the nature of the case; for good and evil exclude 
one another—pleasure and pain mutually . presuppose 
each other; pleasure and pain belong equally to the 
good and to the bad man—goodness and badness 
do not. So far, therefore, from pleasure being the 
highest good, and the striving after pleasure the uni- 
versal right, it is, conversely, better to suffer wrong 
than to do it—to be cured of evil by punishment than 
to remain unpunished ; for that only can be good which 
is just. 

The argument® in the Philebus establishes the 
same conclusion more fully, but on that very account 


“7 Cf, specially 466 C-479 E; 
488 B-508 C. The conversation 
with the politician Callicles belon 

to the refutation of the Sophistic 
principle, as I have shown in vol. i, 
. 922, 6. According to Plato, 
Sophistic ethics are only the enun- 
ciation in general principles of 


what the world is accustomed to 
do without talking about it: v. 
supra, p 182, 33. Cf. Part i. p. 23. 
Cf. Theset. 176 D sq. As to 
the appereney different exposition 
of the Protagoras, v. p. 188, 46. 
39 Specially 23 B-55 C. 
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which, however, Plato elsewhere declares (Tim. 47 A 
sqq.) that its true worth lies only in forming the indis- 
pensable groundwork of thought, and which, even in 
the Philebus, he decidedly places after knowledge. 
Lastly, in the Republic, we find an agreement with 
these discussions, and an evident reference to them in 
the remarks as to the doctrine of pleasure (vi. 505 C). 
Even the adherents of that doctrine must admit that 
there are bad pleasures, while at the same time they 
hold pleasure to be the good: this is nothing less than 
to declare good and evil to be the same thing. Simi- 
larly, in another passage ‘?—‘ The philosopher only has 
true happiness, for his pleasure alone consists in being 
filled with something real; that is the sole pleasure 
which is unalloyed, and bound to no conditioning pain. 
The question whether justice is more profitable than 
injustice, is as absurd as would be the enquiry—is it 
better to be sick or well ?’* 

The refutation (in the Republic) of the Sophistic 
assertion that justice 1s merely the interest of the ruler, 
by the exclusion of paid service from the art of govern- 
ment, is only a special application of the distinction 
between relative and absolute good ; for this is mani- 
festly grounded on the universal presupposition that 
the end of moral activity must be in, and not outside, 
itself. And when, finally, the superiority of justice to 
injustice is proved*® from the argument that the just 


“ Ix. 583 B; 587 A, and the the clearness of the thought (cor- 
previous quotations from 376 E, rect in itself) is marred by the 


onwards. equivocal use of the word w\ecovex- 
*® Rep. iv. 445 A sq. tev, the propriety of which I can- 
#4 Rep. i. 339-347. not recognise with Susemihl, ii. 101. 


“ 348 B sq., where, however, 
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only tries to get the better of the unjust, but the latter 
is at strife both with the just and unjust; and, there- 
fore, that: without justice no social polity and no com- 
mon action would be possible—for not even a band of 
robbers could entirely do without this virtue—the prac- 
tical principle of the Sophist is refuted in the same 
manner as the theoretical has already been refuted. 
As no knowledge is possible if instead of the concept 
of the thing, the opinion of each individual holds guod, 
so no reasonable and teleological action is possible if 
the individual will and advantage become law, instead 


of being subordinated to a law of universal validity. 


% The exposition given alove 
seems to be contradicted by the treat- 
ment of the ethical question in the 
Protagoras. To support his defini- 
tion of courage as codla rév Sewdv 
cal uh Sewwr(360 D),Socrates asserts 
(330 13) that qdéws fyv is coincident 
with e8 ¢7», orthe d-ya0dv—dndds tyy 
with the xaxév. Protagoras objects 
that not every 760 is an dyaGdp, 
nor every duapdv a xaxdv. To this 
the answer is, 353 C sqq., that the 
Pleasant is called evil only when 
productive of greater unpleasant- 
ness, the Unpleasant is called good 
only when productive of greater 
peneantnes and that the art of 
iving consists in rightly estimatin 
Pleasure an 


the proportions o 
with 


Pain resultant—not merel 
reference to the present but the 
future—from our actions. If, with 
Grote (Plato, ii. 78 sq. ; 120, 559; 1. 
540), we here recognise the positive 
expression of Plato’s own convic- 
tion, we are obliged to concede 
the existence of an irreconcilable 
contradiction between the Prota- 
goras and the other Dialogues, 


y 46 


specially the Gorgias. We might, 
however, well hesitate to ascribe 
such inconsistency to Plato, even 
if we held with Grote that the 
sensualist theory of the Protago- 
ras were correct in itself. The Crito 
and the Apology, which can scarcel Y 
be younger, xt all events not muc 

younger, works than the Protagoras, 
enunciate views which are incom- 
patible with Grote’s interpretation 
of that dialogue (cf. p. 128). Plato 
shows that the theories put in 
Socrates’ mouth in the Protagoras 
are not his ultimatum, by the re- 
peated reference to the modo 
(351 C, 353 E), who are mainly 
concerned—showing them that they 
have no right to assume the possi- 
bility of duing evil knowingly, be- 
cause evil, in the end, is always 
harmful to man. But why this is 
co, is not said: it remains uncc- 
cided whether the Pleasure, which 
is to form the standard of the guod, 
is sensuous pleasure (to which the 
concept of #dorvh in the Philebus 
is limited), or that higher content- 
ment which arises from the healthi- 
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The fundamental defect, then, in the Sophistic 
Ethics appears to be this: that by its doctrine of 
pleasure it sets the transitory in place of the perma- 
nent, appearance in place of essence, ends which are 
relative, and therefore always changing into their op- 
posites, in place of the one absolute, self-consistent end, 
The polemic against their theoretic principle had 
established exactly the same point. Their doctrine in 
general is therefore apprehended by Plato as the con- 
summated perversion of the right view of the world, 
the systematic supplanting of Essence by show or ap- 
pearance ; of true knowledge by appearance-knowledge ; 
of moral action by a debased utilitarianism, in bondage 
to finite ends; it is (according to the definition at the 
conclusion of the Sophist) the art of giving, by means 
of quibbling criticism, an appearance of knowledge 
where none is possessed, and when there is full con- 
sciousness of the deficiency: and so Rhetoric, the gene- 
ral application of Sophistic doctrine, is the art of 
producing glamour in whole masses of people, with the 
same show that Sophistic uses to glamour individuals.‘” 
Or if we take both together, the art of the Sophists 
consists in the study and dexterous management of that 
Great Beast, the people,“ in all its moods and tempers, 


rcas of the soul. ‘This question is 
not discussed till we get to the 
Gorgias and the later Dialogues, 
nor is the (rood expressly distin- 
guished from the Pleasant (v. supr. 
p- 121, 70). We thus see nn ad- 
vance in the development of Plato’s 
Ethics, not so much in contrast as 
in scientific elaboration. Eudeemon- 


ism such as Grote attributes to 
Plato, is alien even to the Prota- 


gorar, 

“ V. Soph. 268 B; Phsedrus, 261 
A sq.; Gorg. 455 A; 462 B-466 A. 
The Euthydemus is a satire on 
the Eristic of the Sophists. Cf. 
vol. i. 885, 910 aq. 

© Rep. vi. 493, 
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The Sophist Heither understands nor professes virtue : 
he is nothing better than a huckster and craftsman, 
who praises his wares indiscriminately, no matter how 
they may be made; and the Rhetorician, instead of 
being a leader of the people, degrades himself into 
their slave"! In place of instructing the ignorant 
(which he, as possessing knowledge, ought to do), and 
improving the morally lost and neglected, he, being 
ignorant, uses ignorance to induce persuasion, and 
basely flatters folly and greed.” Sophistry and Rhe- 
toric therefore, far from being true arts, are rather 
to be described as mere knacks (éuzetpfa), or, still 
more accurately, as parts of the art of flattery,—as 
spurious arts, which are just as truly caricatures of 
law-giving and the administration of justice as the 
arts of dress and cookery are caricatures of gymnastic 
and medicine. ‘There is only a passing exception to 
this judgment when Plato in the Sophist (231 B sqq.) 
glances at the sifting and purgative efficacy of Sophistic, 
but he immediately retracts the observation, as doing 
it too much honour. 

If such be a true account of what usually passes for 
Philosophy, and if the position of unphilosophic con- 
sciousness be equally inadequate, where, in contra- 


49 Meno, 96 A sq.; with which 
cf. all the dialogues contrasting the 
Sophistic and Socratic theories of 
virtue: e.g. Hippias Minor, Prota- 
goras, Gorgias, the first book of 
ie Republic, and ibid. vi. 495 

_ Prot. 313 C sqq.; Soph. 223 
‘A; Rep. vi. 495 C aq. 
iorg. 517 Bsq. This jndewieat 


applied equally to the most famous 
Athenian statesmen, we arc told, 
ibid. 515 C sqq. 

& org. 458 EK sq.; 463 A sq. ; 
504 D sq. Cf. Theet. 201 A 5q.; 
Polit. 304 C. 

53 Gorg. 462 Bsq. Demagogy is 
compared to Cookery by Aristo- 
phanes, Equites, 215 sq. 
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distinction to both, shall we seek for true Philo- 
sophy ? 

It has already been shown that Plato gives to the 
idea of Philosophy a far larger signification than that 
to which we are now accustomed : while we understand 
by it only a definite manner of thought, it is to him 
quite as essentially a concern of life ; nay, this practical 
element is the first, the universal groundwork, without 
which he cannot conceive the theoretic element at all. 
Herein he closely resembles Socrates, whose philosophy 
entirely coincided with his personal character; and 
though Plato transcended this narrowness of the So- 
cratic view in order to develope the idea into a system, 
he himself never apprehended Philosophy in so ex- 
clusively a theoretic light as Aristotle.“ If there- 
fore we would understand his determinations of the 
essence and problem of Philosophy, we must begin 
with its derivation from practical necessity, with the 
description of the philosophic impulse. The theoretic 
form of Philosophy, the philosophic method, will oc- 
cupy only the second place ; thirdly, and arising from 
both, we get Plato’s collective view of Philosophy, and 
the philosophic cducation of men. 

The general groundwork of Philosophy is the philo- 
sophic impulse. But as with Socrates this never took . 
the purely theoretic form of an intellectual impulse, 
but simultaneously with the personal acquisition of 
knowledge aimed directly at the engendering of know- 
ledge and virtue in others; so with Plato it is essen- 
tially related to the practical realisation of truth, and 


5 Cr. pp. 144, 146. 
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is therefore more exactly defined as generative impulse 
or Eros. Philosophy, according to him, springs, like 
all higher life, from inspiration or enthusiasm (uavia). 
When the remembrance of the archetypes which the 
soul beheld in its heavenly existence awakens in it at 
sight of the earthly copies, it is possessed with a won- 
dering delight, is beside itself and falls into an ecstasy ;°° 
and herein,—in the overpowering contrast of the Idea 
with the Phenomenon,—lies the ultimate ground of 
that wonder which Plato calls the beginning of Phi- 
losophy :* of that bewilderment, that burning pain 
which consumes every noble spirit when first the pre- 
sentiment of a higher than itself arises in it,*°—of 
that singularity and maladroitness in worldly matters, 
which to the superficial gaze is the most striking trait 
in the philosopher.’ The reason that this ideal en- 
thusiasm assumes the form of love is said in the 
Pheedrus (250 B, D) to be the special brightness 


55 Religious or artistic inspira- 
tion generally is called frenzy in 
Greek. Cf. quotations in vol. i. 
651, 1; 759, 3; and Heraclitus on 
p. Plat. I th. orac. c. 6, p. 397. 


tions encom pas: ing ordinary notions 
or envisagements. It is precisely 
these in which the Idea announces 
itself indirectly. 

8 Phedr. 251 A sq.; Symp. 


56 Phredr. 244 A 8q.; 249 D; Ion, 
251 B. The unconditioned praise 
given in the former of these passages 
to divine inspiration is in keeping 
with the dithyrambic tone of the 
rpeech: it is, however, considerably 
modified by other places, like Apo- 
logy, 22 C; Meno, 99 Beq.; Timeus, 
71 E aq. (cf. Ton, 534 B); and the 
Pheedrus itself, 248 D. 

' Theret. 155 1); cf. Arist. 
Metaph, i. 2; 982 b. 12. This 
wonder ir, loc. cit., derived from the 
intuition of the various centradic- 


215 D sq. (v. Parti. p. 153); 218 A 
sq.; Theset. 149 A, 151 A; Rep. 
vii. 515 E; Meno, 80 A. 

5 Theeet. 173 C sqq.; 175 B, E; 
Rep. vii. 516 E-517 D. We get 
the type of this philosophic dromig 
in Socrates: in it he is the com- 
plete philosophic épwrixds, epws 
personilied, indeed ; v. Symp. 215 A 
tq., 221 D sq., and my translation, 
Part i. p. 86. Cf. Schwegler, on the 
Composition of Plato's Symposium, 
p. 9 sqq.; Steinhart, Pl. W. iv. 
258, &c. 
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which distinguishes the visible copies of the beautiful 
above those of all other ideas: therefore it is that they 
make the strongest impression on the mind. In the 
Symposium, this phenomenon is more precisely ac- 
counted for by the striving after immortality of mortal 
nature: having none of the divine unchangeableness, 
it feels the necessity of sustaining itself by continual 
self-propagation. This propagative impulse is love.” 
Love therefore on the one side springs from the higher, 
divinely related nature of man,*'—it is the yearning 
to become like the immortal. But on the other, it is no 
more than a yearning, not yet possession; thus far it 
presupposes a want, and belongs only to the finite, not 
to the perfect divine Essence.” Love is consequently 
a middle term between having and not having,— 
the transition from the one to the other; Eros is 
the son of Penia and Poros. The object of this 
yearning endeavour is, in general, the Good; or more 
exactly, the possession of the Good,—of happiness; for 
happiness is what all men desire. And therefore it 
aims at immortality, because with the desire for happi- 
ness is directly given the wish that the possession of 
the Good may be eternal.“ So Love is, generally 
speaking, the endeavour of the finite to expand it- 
self to infinity, to fill itself with what is eternal and 
imperishable, to generate something enduring. The 
external condition of Love’s existence is the presence 


60 Symp. 206 Baq.; cf. Laws, vi. © Loc, cit. 202 B aq. ; 203 E sq. 
773 E; iv. 721 B sq. ® Loc. cit. 199 C-204 B. 

6 Poros, the father of Eros, is §™ Loc. cit, 204 E-200 A. 
called the son of Metis; v. note 66. 
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of Beauty,© for this alone by its harmonious form, 
corresponding to the desire in ourselves, awakes desire 


for the infinite.™ 


But Love is as various as Beauty, in 


kind and degree: he does not reveal himself from the 
beginning fully and perfectly; rising step by step 
from incompleteness to completeness, he is realised in 


a graduated series of different forms. 


The first is the 


love of beautiful shapes,—of one, and then of all: a 
higher step is the love of beautiful souls, which ope- 


6 Loc. cit. 206 C sq.-209 B; 
cf. Pheedr. 250 B, D. 

® The above may serve to ex- 
plain the Myth in Symp. 203. Eros 
1s & Saiuwy, one of the beings mid- 
way between imortals and immor- 
tals, mediating between them. Ac- 
cordingly, he is at once poor and 
rich, ugly and full of love for the 
beautiful, knowing nothing and 
ever striving after knowledge; 
uniting the most contradictory 
qualities, because in Love the finite 
and the infinite sides of our nature 
meet and find their unity. He is 
the son of Penia and Poros, be- 
cause Love springs partly from 
man’s need, partly from that 
higher faculty, which makes him 
able to get the thing needed; (wépos 
is not Wealth, but Getting, Indus- 
try). His father is called a son of 
Metis, because all guin or getting 
is the fruit of wit or cunning, and 
this particular gain, the gain of 
higher good, springs from the 
reasonable spiritual nature of 
man. And Eros is born on 
Aphredite’s birthday, because it 
is the revelation of the Beautiful 
that first awakens Love, soliciting 
the higher in human nature to 
fructify the lower, finite, needing 
element, and unite with it in the 


struggle towards the Good (cf. 
203 C with 206 C sq.). | These 
are the main features of the doc- 
trine, laid down clearly enough in 
the myth, and hitherto pretty 
nerally agrecd on (v. Susemihl, 
1. 393 sq., with his quotations ; 
and Deuschle, Plat. Myth. p. 13), 
with only unimportant differences 
of interpretation in details. Any- 
thing beyond this I class as poetic 
ornament, and I cannot, therefore, 
agree with the meaning scen by 
Susemihl, loc. cit., in the garden 
of Zeus and the drunkenness of 
Poros. Still less can I accept tlie 
interpretation given by Jahn (with 
the partial approval of Brandis, 11. 
a. 422 sq.) in his Dissertationcs 
Platonic, 64 sq.3 249 sq., which 
is really a return to the Nco- 
Platonic expositions collected with 
learned industry by him on p. 136 
aq. (cf. Steinhart, Plat. W. iv. 388 
sq.). According to Jahn, Metis 
means the divine reason, Poros 
and Aphrodite the Ideas of the 
Good and the Beautiful, Penia 
Matter, and Eros the human eoul. 
This interpretation is as clearly 
excluded as the right one is un- 
mistakably enunciated by what in 
the dialogue precedes and follows 
about Eros without metaphor. 
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rates in moral words and efforts, in works of education, 
art, and legislation: a third is the love of beautiful 
sciences—the seeking out of beauty wherever it may 
be found; the highest of all is the love which rises up 
to the pure, shapeless, eternal and unchangeable beauty, 
unmixed with aught finite or material,—to the Idea, 
which brings forth true knowledge and true virtue, and 
which alone attains the goal of Kros—immortality.” If 
this be the first adequate realisation of that for which 
Kros strives, then plamly he has been aiming at 
nothing else from the very beginning; all subordinate 
stages of his satisfaction were but imperfect and un- 
certain attempts to seize on the Idea in its copies.® 
Eros therefore, in his true nature, is the philosophic 
impulse, the striving for the representation of abso- 
lute beauty,—the struggle to inform the Finite with 
the Idea by means of speculative knowledge and a 


the aim and scope of what he 


6 Symp. 208 E-212 A. In 
does. But this does not alter the 


the loss fully developed exposition 


of the Pheedrus, 249 D_ sq., this 
distinction is barely hinted at, anc 
the philosophic Zpws is still in imme- 
diate connection with mwradepacria 
in the good sense. 

® This circumstance is ovcr- 
looked by Deuschle, Plat. Myth. 
30, where he objects, as against 
the comparison of fpws with the 
philosophic impulse, that the 
former only coincides with the 
latter in its highest complction. 
The proper object of Love, accord- 
ing to Plato, is primarily the 
Beautiful as such, the Eternal, the 
Idea; this can at first be only 
apprehended in its sensuous and 
finite copies, and the lover gets 
only by degrees any insight into 


case; the lower forms of love are 
only first steps to (Symp. 211 B 
sq.), or, if continued in, misunder- 
standings of, the truo philosophic 
Eros. Properly, it is always the 
Gocd and the enduring posses- 
sion of the Good that all crave 
(Symp. 205 D sq.; Pheedr. 249 D 
sq.). Immortality itself (the busi- 
ness, according to Plato, of all, 
even sensuous aye is only to be 
won through a philosophic life 
(Pheedr. 248 E; 256 A sq.; Symp. 
212 A, &c.). Plato does not 
merely understand by philosophy 
scientific investigation, but, so far 
as it bears relation to Truth and 
Reality, every branch of human 


activity. 
02 
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philosophic life; and all delight in any particular 
beauty is to be considered as a moment only, in the 
development of this impulse.™ | 

The philosophic impulse is then, in the first place, 
a striving for the possession of truth: but if we further 
enquire as to the means of attaining this possession, 
Plato answers (somewhat unexpectedly for his ordi- 
nary enthusiastic admirers)—The dialectic method.” 
All other moral and spiritual training—that whole course 
of preparation, which the Symposium has described to 
us, and the Republic will more exactly describe—leads 
but to the threshold of philosophy: through her proper 
domain, Dialectic alone can guide us. That this must 


69 Besides the Pheedrus and the 
Symposium, the Lysis deserves 
mention here ; cf. chap. ii. 99. Tho 
result of the enquiry into the con- 
cept of dos, p. 219 A, is 7d odre 
Kaxodv ore dyaddy Apa 5:4 7d kaxdy 
Kal 7d éxOpov rot dyabod dldor dorly 
évexa Tov dyadot cal dircv. And 
this formula suits the doctrine 
of the Symposium on Eros com- 

letely. Love, according to the 
ymposium, springs from a defect 
and a need (da 7d xaxdv, therefore, 
or as we have it more precisely in the 
Lysis, 218 C, 8d xaxod wapouciav), 
directs itself, for the sake of the 
absolute Good and Godlike (évexa 
rod dya0od), towards Beauty in 
eternal Existence (roi dyadoi 
Pov), and belongs only to a 
being standing midway between 
Finite and Infinite (the ofre xaxdy 
odre dyadév). And in p. 218 A 
we find the dictum of Symposium 
203 E sq.—that the Gods, or the 
wise in general, do not philoso- 
phize, nor do the utterly ignorant, 


but only those who are midway 
between both—given in almost 
the same words. If we are not 
to suppose that, at the time of 
writing the Lysis, Plato had found 
the leading thoughts of his later 
system, there remains the hypo- 
thesis, that the psychological ana- 
lysis which is the basis of his later 
exposition had even then led him 
up to the point attainable from 
Socratic principles, but the further 
metaphysical elucidation of these 
psychological phenomena did not 
come {ill afterwards. This view 
might gain some confirmation 
from the fact that the Symposium 
199 C sq. makes Socrates say only 
what we get in the Lysis, whereas 
all advance on that is put in tho 
mouth of Diotima. This circum- 
Hee howover, cannot be pressed 
ar. 

70 Steger, Die Platonische Dia- 
lektik (Plat. Stud. i. Instr. 1869, 
p. 33 sq.), where passages in point 
are fully given. 
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be superadded to the philosophic impulse is first 
announced in the Phedrus, the representation of Eros 
in the earlier part of that dialogue being followed by 
an enquiry into the art of discourse farther on.” And 
though at first the necessity of the latter method is 
established (261 C) on the wholly external ground that 
without it the end of eloquence, namely the guidance 
of souls, cannot be attained—yet in the course of the 
argument this external view is again discarded (266 B, 
270 D). The Sophist, going more deeply into the 
matter (251 A, 253 E), shows that as some concepts 
allow, and others resist, mutual combination, there 
must necessarily be a science of Combination of 
Concepts,—that is, Dialectic. The Philebus declares 
this science (16 B sqq.) to be the highest gift of 
the gods and the true fire of Prometheus, without which 
no workmanlike treatment of any subject is possible. 
Concerning the essential nature of Dialectic, we must 
premise that its object is exclusively the Idea: it 
is the instrument by means of which the pure Idea 
is freed from all sensuous form and presupposition, 
and developed.” It is therefore peculiar to the 


2 VY. Schleiermacher, Introd. redXevrhy xaraBaivy aloOynr@ wavy- 
to the caper har on: . 65 sq tdracw ovdert rpocxpwuevos, Add’ 
72 Rep. vi. (v. angie elSeow avrois &' adrav els atta 


167): 7d ceri Erepoy wdvOave xal redevrg els edn. Rep. sii. 


ThRua TOD vonrou Aéyourd pe TovTo, 
od abrds 6 Adyos Amwrerac TH Tov 
SiaréyeoGas Surduer, Tas Urodéces 
woovpevos 00K dpxads, dAAd TH bvre 
vwobéces, oloy émiBdoes te xa 
dpuds, twa péxpte tol dvyurobérou 
éxi rhy tot wavrds dpx7nv lw», 
dyduevos abrijs, rdw ab éxbuevos 
ray éxelyns éxoudvwv, ovtws édmi 


532 A: Sray ms Ty duaréyerOat 
émixeipy dvev wacGy tv aladhoews 
bia rod Adyou ex’ avrd 8 lor 
Exacrov Spuq, xdy ph droory wply 
ay avrd 8 Ecru dyaGor airy voroet 
AdBy, ex’ abry ylyverat tp Tod 
vonrou rédec, . . . Th ot; od Ra- 
AEkTiKhy TaAUTHY hy wopelav xaneis; 
Ibid. 533 C: % dtarexrexh pwébodos 
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philosopher ; for he alone can recognise Being in 
itself—the essence and concept of things,’* and by this 
knowledge can regulate all other arts and sciences,” 
Dialectic has a double task—ovvaywyn and d.aipeci¢e 
—the Formation of concepts and their Classifica- 
tion.”® The first reduces the Many of experience 
to one Genus, the second divides this Genus organi- 
cally into its Species, without breaking any of its 
natural articulations, or overlooking one division that 
really exists. He who is skilled to recognise the One 
concept pervading the Many and Divided—and, con- 
versely, to carry out the one concept methodically 
through the whole graduated scale of its sub-kinds 


pbvyn Tavry wopeverat, ras Urobéces 
dvaipoica, éw’ atrhy thy dpxnp 
x.t.A. Phileb. 58 A. Dialectic 
is } wept rd dy Kal 7d Byrws xal 7d 
kata ravrov del weduxds émiorhuy. 
Cf. following notes. 

78 Soph. 253 E: ddd\d phy 76 
rye Stadexrixdy ovx Gry Suwces, ws 
éyguat, why rw Kadapas Te xal 


Sixalws pidocododyre. ('f. Pheedr. 
278 D. 
“4 Rep. v. end; vi. 484 B. 


73 Phileb. 58 A. Dialectic is 
the science 7 wacay riv ye viv 
Aeyouévny (Arithmetic, Geometry, 
&c.) yvoln, Euthyd.290 Bsq.: of & 
ad yewudrpar kal dorpovduor Kal oi 
Aoytorixol—mwapadddace Shou rots 
diarexrexots kaTaxpjodar alta rots 
evphpacw, Scot ye avrav wh wavtd- 
xacw dyénrol elow. Cratyl. 390 
C: the Dialectician has to over- 
look the activity of the vouodérns 
(here = dvoxaroGérns). The Poli- 
ticus, 305 B sq., gives the States- 
man’s art the same relation to all 
practical arts; but as the Re- 
public (v. 473 C and passim) 


identifies the true ruler with the 
true philosopher, we may transfer 
the assertion to philosophy. 

76 Heyder (Gonipariasn of the 
Aristotelian and Hegelian Dialec- 
tic, i. 49 sq.) is wrong in adding 
to these, as a third element, the 
Combination of Concepts. The 

assages to be presently quoted 
rom the Phedrus, Philebus, and 
Sophist plainly show that Plato 
regards the business of Dialectic 
as finished in the determination 
and division of concepts. The 
Sophist specially shows that the 
knowledge of the universality of 
concepts is given in division ; 
and it would be contradictory to 
Plato’s view to say that division 
limits off concepts from all others, 
while combination of concepts 
gives them their due relations to 
others. The Sophist tells us that 
this relation is given by showing 
how far the concepts are identical 
or different, i.e. by their spheres 
being limited off from each other. 
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down to particulars, and, as a consequence of this 
procedure, to establish the mutual relations of con- 
cepts, and the possibility or impossibility of their 
combination—he is the true workman in Dialectic.” 

Of these two elements of Dialectic, one, the Forma- 
tion of concepts, had already been apprehended by 
Socrates, whose philosophic merit is essentially based 
on this fact. Plato throughout presupposes this So- 
cratic induction, and his own method with regard to it 
is generally distinguished from that of his master only 
by its more technical and conscious use. In the Con- 
cept, the JWVhat of things is to be determined; not 
this or that quality only in them must be given, but 


7 Pheedr. 265 D aq. (cf. 261 
E, and specially 273 D, 277 B) ; the 
art of speech has two essential 
elements: els play re ldday ovvo- 
p&vra dyew Ta wodrdaxi] ieowap- 
péva, t”’ Exacrov dpifduevos S7Xov 
woln wep ob dy del diddoxew €0ér\y 
—and wddw xar’ eldn ddvacbat rép- 
yew, war’ Eppa yf wépuxe, kal wy 
émixeipely Karayvovat Kako payel- 
pov Tpérw xpwpevoy . .. Kal Tovs 
Suvapydvous auto Spay el prev dpdws 7 
Bn wpocayope'w, Oeds olde, Karo 
5¢ ody péxpt rovde Scadexrixor's. 
Soph. 253 B sq.: ap’ ov per’ dm- 
orhuns Tivds dvayxatoy a Trav 
Adywr wopeverOat Toy dpOws wédAov- 
ra deltew rota rolos cuppwyet Tay 
yévwy xal woia GdAnAa@ ov Séxera0; 
cal 31) kal da wdyrwy el cuvéxovra 
arr’ dors, dore cupplyvvc Oar duvara 
elvar, kal wddew ev rais diacpécerw 
el &:’ Sdkww érépa ris diacpécews 
alria;—rd xara yévyn StapetoGar 
kal pyre tavrov eldos Erepoy ayh- 
cac as 140" Erepor dv ravrdv, pay ov 
THs Scadexrixis Phooey émorhuns 


etvar;—ovxoly Sye rotro suvards 
Spav play ldday da wodAGy, évds 
éxdorou xeiévou xwpls, wdery dta- 
rerapévny lxavds SiaccOdverat, xal 
wodNds érépas vrd plas lfwlev 
mweprexonévas, kal play ad b SAwy 
mwo\\ay dv évl tvuyvnupévyny, xal 
mwodAds xwpls wdvry Siwpionéevas ° 
tovro 8 tory, f Te Kowwvety Exacta 
divarat, Kal dry “ih, dcaxplyey xara 
yévos éxloracbar. Polit. 285 A; 
Phileb. 16 C sq.; vide subter, note 
92. Only one of the elements 
here united in the concept of 
Dialectic is brought into promi- 
nence by Republic vii. 637 C. 
The disposition towards Dialectic, 
we are there told, consists in the 
ability to bring particulars under 
a concept—oé ouvowrixds dcadexrte- 
kos, 6 5¢ >, o8—and in x. 596 A, 
the peculiarity of dialectic process 
is described as the seeking one 
general concept under which to 
bring the Many. Cf. Rep. vii. 
531 E-534 B, D; Cratyl. 390 C. 
The dialectician is the man who 
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the marks that distinguish them from all others ;”° not 
the contingent in them, but the essential ; for with 
that only is Science concerned.® But the essence of 
things consists solely in that wherein all belonging to 
the same class agree, in the common attribute. The 
‘determination of the concept is therefore something 
quite other than the enumeration of the multiplicity 
comprehended within that concept: it has to do with 
that which is equally present in all particulars and 
individuals; with the Universal, without which no par- 
ticular can be understood, because it is contained in 
each particular and is presupposed by it.®! Briefly, 
then, the concept must determine the Essence of 


can give account of his convictions 
in question and answer, and this 
ability comes from Adbyor éxdorwy 
Aap Bdvew Tis ovclas. 

78 Theret. 208 D; Polit. 285 A. 

79 V. e.g. Meno, 71 B: & dé uh 
oléa, rl dort, wis Oy dmwoiov yé Tt 
eldelqv; Euthyph. 11 A: xep- 
Suvedecs, @ EvOudpov, eépwrwpevos 
7d Sc.ov ore wor ori, Thy pev 
ovclay pot auto ov BovAeoBat 8n- 
AGoat, wdOos 5é re wept adroit 
Aéyew. Gorg. 448 B sqq., where 
Polus is asked what Gorgias is, 
and on answering that his art is 
the sovereign art, is informed that 
the question is not rola ris ely % 
Topylou réxvn, dAAd tls. 

0 V. supr. p. 175 sq. On this 
point, and the nature of real Being, 
fuller details in the exposition of 
the theory of Ideas. 

81 Meno, 71 D eq. Secrates 
asks what Virtue is. Meno re 
plies that the virtue of man is s0 
and s0, the virtue of woman so 
and so, &c., and is brought up by 
Socrates saying that he does not 


want a opuivos dperor, but tho pula 
dperh, not a Virtue, bet Virtue 
(73 EK) ; or, in other words (72 5), 
he wants that in which the virtue 
of man, woman, &c. is not sepa- 
rate, but one and the same. So 
Theset. 146 C sqq., where to So- 
ciates’ question, what Knowledge 
is, Thestetus at first answers 
with an enumeration of the various 
sorts of knowledge, and is then 
told that he was not asked tlywy 
n emorhun, od’ dwécat tiwés* ov 
yap apOujoa atras BovrAduevor 
npbucba, ANAL yraOvar éemiornuny 
ard 8 rl wor’ éorly: the thought 
of any special form of knowledge 
always presupposes the general 
concept of knowledge—oxurtixyh is 
émioriun vrodnudrwy; with no 
concept of éxiorfun in general, 
there can be no concept of cxurixy 
émioTtyjun in particular, Cf. Eu- 
thyph. 5 D, 6 D (the enquiry is 
into the a’ré a’r@ Spooy Kal Exov 
play twa lidav—the cidos a’td Gg 
advra Ta Bota Sod eon), Lach. 


191 D sq., and supr. p. 198. 
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things, by establishing the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Classes. For this .purpose Plato, following his 
master, starts as much as possible from the known and 
universally acknowledged. He will not only express 
the truth, but will do so in such a manner that others 
may be convinced by it:®? and he therefore requires 
that the progress of knowledge be brought about 
through examples, so that we may understand the un- 
known from the known, and learn to recognise in the 
unknown, characteristics elsewhere familiar to us.™ 
This procedure is very usual with Plato.“ It brings 
with it a danger already perceived by Socrates. When 
we start from individual observations and examples, 
and above all from individual experiences, we must 
take care lest our concepts represent only particular 
sides of the objects in question, and not the whole of 
their essence. Socrates tried to escape this danger by 
means of that dialectical comparison of the different 
cases, in which we have learned to recognise one of the 
most important peculiarities of his method. The skill 
of Plato in this dialectic is also well known, and even 


® Meno, 75 D: det dh rpadbrepdy 
wws xal diadexrexnwrepov droxplye- 
cOa. fore 5e lows 7d Starexrixwre- 
pov, nh udvov 7ddnOH drroxplyecOat, 
GAAd kal 3 éxelvwy dv av mpogo- 
poroyy el8dvac db épwrapevos. Cf. 
the quotations as to Socrates, Part 
i. pp. 102, 1; 109. 

Polit. 277 E sqq.; as children 
in Jearning to read go wrong over 
the same letters, in complicated 
words, a8 they read easily in simple 
ones, so with us in regard to the 
oToaxeia Toy rdyTwr: and wo must 


do as is done in teaching—d»d-yew 
wpa@rov éx’ éxeiva éy ols ratra 
ravra dp0ds é8btagoy, dxd-yorras 8 
riOévat rapa Ta phwe yryywoKduera 
kal wapaBdAXovras évdecxvivas rhy 
alrhy opodryra cal giow dy du- 
gorépars odcay rats coup woxais 
x.r.¥., and the use of examples is 
that, by putting together related 
cases, we get to recogniso an un- 
known as identical with a known. 

8 So Gorg. 448 B sq., 449 D; 
Meno 73 Esqq. ; Theat. 146 D qq. ; 
Polit. 279 A sqq. 
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his earliest works show him to have been in this respect 
the apt disciple of Socrates. But as he has given to 
the Socratic philosophy in general a more scientific 
form, so in this particular he requires a stricter pro- 
cedure. The truth of the conceptual determination is 
not merely to be tested by individual instances which 
are always selected with a certain arbitrariness, but 
each assumption is to be developed in all its positive 
and negative consequences to prove its admissibility 
and necessity: all the results that may arise, on the 
one hand from itself, and on the other from the oppo- 
site hypothesis, are to be drawn out, and in this way 
we are to ascertain whether it is compatible with, and 
therefore required by, that which is elsewhere acknow- 
ledged as truth. This is that hypothetic discussion of 
the concept which Plato so emphatically recommends 
as dialectic training, on the ground that thus alone can 
the correctness of presuppositions be perfectly tested.” 


8 The principal passage to re- 
fer to is the Parmenides, 135 C 
sqq- Socrates has been brought 
into perplexity by the objections to 
the theory of Ideas, and Parme- 
nides says to him: wpq yap, mply 
yupvacOjva, & Zwxpares, dplfecbar 
émtxeipets Kaddv Té Te Kal dlxacov 
kal dya0dy xal év Exacrov ray eldav- 
. 0. KAAN ev ody xal ela, ed ToO, 
dpuh fy opugs ext rods Abyous’ EX- 
kuoov 5é caurdév kal yuuvacat uaddov 
5a THs Soxovans dxphorou elvar kal 
kadoupévns Uxd TwY ToANwY ddodXe- 
aoxlas, ws Ert wéos eT ef 5¢ wh, oe 
dicagevierar 7 aAjOeca. Tis ody d 
tpémwos, pdvat, & Tlappevldn, rijs 
yupvaclas ; Obros, elrety, dvrep Fxov- 
gas Zivwvos (the indirect proof of 
an assumption by development of 


its consequences), xph 82 xal réde 
Ere mpds rovrw roeiv, wh pdvoy el 
Eorw Exacrov Urodnevoy oxowely Ta 
oupBaivorra éx ris Urobdcews, d\Ad 
kal ef uh éore 7d adTd TooTO vrorl- 
GecOaz ef Bovret uGAOv yupvacOFwat. 
And of this the whole of the second 
part of the Parmenides gives a de- 
tailed illustration. Cf. Pheedo, 101 
D: eldé res adrijs rijs UrcOécews Exor- 
To, xalpew épns dv xai ovx dwoxpi- 
vato, ws av Ta am’ éxelvns dpunbérra 
oxéyaro, ef cor dAAHAOLs Evxpgwvet F 
dtadwvet; érerdy dé éxelvnsauvrijs béou 
ge 5iddvat Adyor, ucavrws av Sdolns, 
GdAnv ab Uwrd0cow vrobeuevos, Hris 
TaY dyvwOev Berriorn palvotro, Ews eri 
Tt lxavdy EXOors, dua dé ovn Av Pdpao, 
womep ol dvridoyixol mepl re THs dp- 
Xijs Stareyduevos cal trav ¢& éxel- 
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The method seems to have been motived not only by 
the Socratic teaching, but also by the Eleatic dialectic 
as worked out by Zeno ;* Zeno, however, only aims at 
refuting the ordinary notions by inference; Plato, as a 
true Socratic, has for his ultimate end a positive result, 
an exhaustive definition of the concept. And as he 
insists that with each assumption its opposite also shall 
be thoroughly sifted, in the manner described—his 
method where fully carried out, as in the Parmenides, 
takes the form of an antinomic exposition, the ultimate 
aim of which is, by refuting one-sided presuppositions, 
to establish those that are true. But however great 
may be the value set by Plato upon this hypothetic 
development of the concept, it is still, as he himself 
Says, only a preparation, or, more exactly, a moment in 
the dialectic method—a part of that which Aristotle 


yns wopnudvey, elrep Bovdod rt TOP 
Byrwy evpety. (P. 100 A, treats not 
of the proof of the principles, but 
their application to particulars.) 
Meno, 86 E: ovyxdpnoov ét tro- 
Oécews avrd oxomeia Bat. . .rAdyw 5é 7d 
€& Ux00dcews W5e, Dowep ol yewpe- 
Tpat wod\Adais oxowobyrac... el wey 
éort tovro 70 xwploy rootroy olov 
mapa Thy 5o0eicay avrov ypapphy xa- 
parelvayra éd\Xelwew ToLovTY Xwply, 
olov av ard Td waparerapévoy 7 dAdo 
re cupBalvew pos oxei, kal dAdo ad, 
el ddtvardy dort Taira xabey. Cf. 
Rep. vii. 534 B sq. There is only 
an apparent contradiction in the 
Cratylus, 436 C sq., where the re- 
mark péy:orov 6€ cor €or w Texurhpiov 
Sri ovK Ecgharrat THs dAnOelas 6 TeGé- 
Hevos* ob yap ay wore ovTw Eipgu- 
va hy alry dravra is met by the 
answer: GAAd ToiTo per, ® *yade 


Kparvre, obdev dorw droddynua ' 
el yap 7d rpWrov odarels 6 T:Oduevos 
TadX\a Hin wpds tobr’ éBidgero xel 
airy tupguwveiy judyxater, obdey 
drowov ... Td Nowa wduwodXa Hdn 
Bvra éwdueva dporoyety dd\dfors * 
det dh wepl THs dpxAs wavrds wpdy- 
paros wavtl dvdpl ray weddv Adyov 
elvar kal thy wodAhy oxéyer, efre dp- 
Obs elre ph Uwbxecrac’ éxelvns 8é éfe- 
racOcions ixaviis,ra Nowra éxelvy dal- 
veoOa: éwmdueva* ‘for it is afterwards 
shown that Cratylus’ one-sided sup- 
position Lecomes involved in con- 
tradictions In its consequence—be- 
causc the dpx} has no real proof. 

8 This he shows by the intro- 
duction and investiture of the 
Parmenides: the whole procedure 
of the dialogue reminds one forcibly 
of Zeno’s method. Cf. vol. i. 494 
496 sqq. 
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calls induction: for its aim is to enquire into the 
truth of concepts, and to make possible their right 
definition. Ifthe presuppositions of unphilosophic con- 
sciousness are subjected to this treatment, they are 
refuted and annulled in the Idea; if it is applied to 
philosophic propositions, as in the Parmenides, these 
receive their dialectical establishment and more exact 
determination: but if by this process we have arrived 
at the Idea as the Unconditioned—the indirect develop- 
ment of thought must give place to the direct, the 
analytic to the synthetic.” 

We have remarked before that the speciality of the 
Synthetic method lies, according to Plato, in Classifi- 
cation or Division. As the Concept expresses the 
common attribute wherein a number of things agree, 
Division expresses the differences by which a class is 


8 Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. a. panes of Aristotelian and Hege- 
i 


264) calls this € twobécews oxo 
xew a higher process of dialectic 
completing Division. He has gene- 
rally brought out this side of 
Plato's dialectic acutely and cor- 
rectly; but 1 cannot agree with 
him here. The object is not to 
find a corrective for Division, but 
to determine the truth of the vro- 
6éces, i.e. the right mental grasp 
of the Concepts on which an en- 
quiry proceeds: and this is exem- 
plitied in the Meno, the Parmenider, 
and the Protagoras before them, 329 
C sqq. And again, this éf drobécews 
oxoréy seems to me not to be es- 
sentially separate from the elements 
of Dialectic above mentioned (form- 
ation of Concepts, and Division), 
but to belong to the former of them, 
as the critico-dialectical test of 
vightly applied Induction. I can- 
not either agree with Heyder (Com- 


an Dialectic, i. 99 sqq.—113 ; 

in thinking that he Sel 
dialectic process aims not so much 
at the introduction and verification 
of means whereby Concepts in 
themselves are explained or limited, 
as at the introduction and verifi- 
cation of certain Combinations of 
Concepts. Apart from what I have 
observed (note 76) this viow will 
not agreo with Plato’s own expla- 
nations, that throughout, the object 
of this process is only to test the 
vrobéres, the correctness of theo 
leading Concepts. Heyder cannot 
quotes Arist. Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 
b. 25 on his side, and with as little 
reason can he appeal to the pro- 
cedure of Plato’s Parmenides, which 
is expressly concerned with in- 
vestigating the Concepts of Unity 
and Being. 
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separated into its kinds. He, therefore, who would 
make a right division must not introduce arbitrary 
distinctions into things, but seek out those already 
existing in them—the natural articulations of the con- 
ceptual group.” For this purpose two things are to 
be observed: that the division is to be according to 
real differences of Kind, not merely Quantitative dis- 
parity ; and that the intermediate links by which the 
lower kinds are connected with the higher are not to be 
passed over.” The former is necessary in order to obtain 
a logical, and not a merely external division ;*' the latter, 
that we may judge rightly the relation of concepts, and 
learn to combine the unity of the class with the multi- 


83 Phaedr. 265 E (v.p.199?); Polit. 
285 A: dd 82 rd wh Kar’ ef8n cuv- 
c:Olcbat oxonety Scarpoupdvous raird 
Te rocovroy Siaddporvra tEvuBdddov- 
ow evO0s els Tavroy Suoia vouloarres, 
kal rovvayrloy ad rovrov Spiow 
frepa ob xara pépn di:atpodvres, déov, 
Sray uey rhy ray roddoy Tis wpd- 
Tepoy alcOnrat Kowwvlay, uh mpoa- 
dloracbat rp dy dv airy ras dcagdo- 
pas l5y wdoas, dxdoat wep ev elders 
kelvyrat, ras 8¢ ad mavrodamrds dvouce- 
éryras, Srav ev wANOecw dPOdor, 
BH Suvardv elvac Suewwovmevory Wav- 
ecOat, wply dy tupravra ra olxeta 
évros yusds duodrnros Eptas -yévous 
ruds ovola wepiBdAnTat. 

8 This is tho réuvew xar’ &pOpa 
so often insisted on by Plato: 
Pheedr. loc. cit. Ibid. 272 D: xar’ 
el5n Te duatpeicoOar rd Srra xal pig 
ldég xad’ év Exacroy reprauBdverv, 
277 B: nad’ abré re way dplier Gat... 
dpoduevds re wddw Kar’ eldn néxpe 
rol druhrov réuvew. Polit. 287 C: 
kard péXn Tolyuy abras olov lepetor 
SiarpieOa. Rep. v. 454 A: the 
main reason of Eristic error is 7d 


Bh SivacGa Kar’ eldn dracpodperos 
7d ANeybuevor extoxoweiy, ddd Kat’ 
abrd 7d Svoua Sebxew Tol AexGévros 
thy évayriwow. Cf. note 92. 

9 Polit. 262 A: ph opuexpdy pds 
prow é» wpds peydAa cal roddd d¢ai- 
paper, unde elSous xwpls* ddAa 7d 
pépos Gua clos éxérw. 

81 Cf. foregoing note and Polit. 
263 A sqq.: yévos cal pépos ws ov 
rairéy écrov, AN’ Erepow ddA hAOW 
.. .€03bs Te xal udpos Erepor dAAHAwWY 
eivat. , .ws etdos uev bray Ff Tov, Kal 
pépos abrd dvayxaicy elvac Tol mpd- 
yuaros, Srouwep ay efSos Aéyyrat‘ 
pépos Se elds ovdeula dvdyxn. We 

t a hint of this distinction in the 

tagoras, 329 D, in the question 
Usrlcipeine Aristotlo’s distinc. 
tion of dpocopepes and dyoporopepes) 
whether the alleged parts of vir- 
tue are as distinct as the parts of 
the face (nose and mouth, for in- 
stance), or only dowep ra rob xpucod 
épta oddey Siadépes ra Erepa rir 
érépwy dd\AfAwy wal rol Sov, GAN’ 
f peyébe: wat opcxpéryre. 
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plicity of that which is comprehended under it. The 
first is conditioned by the second; for only by a 
regular progression from universal to particular can 
we be sure that the kinds are rightly determined, and 
that merely collective concepts are not confounded 
with concepts of kind.” The problem is to survey 
logically, by means of a complete and methodical 


82 Phileb. 16 C: it is one of the 
most important discoveries, a truc 
fire of Prometheus for science, ws 
é& évds pey xal éx rwodXGy Ovrwy Tov 
det Ac youdvwy elvat,wépas 8é xal dwret- 
play év avrois Evpduroy éxdvrwv. 
Sety ody Huds ToUrwy odrw dtaxexo- 
ounpévuw del ulav lidav repli raryrcs 
éexdorore Oexdvous Snreivy’ evtphoew 
yap évotcav’ éay ody peraddBwper, 
pera play dvo ef wws elal, cxoreiy, el 
5é ph, Tpets # Twa Addov dpiOpdy 
kal trav @y éxeivwy Exacrov (we 
should either read x. ray év éxelow 
é«. with Stallbaum, ad loc., or cal 
év éxelvwy Exacrov) rddww woatrws, 
peéxpe wep Gv 7d kar’ dpxdas év ph 
dre év kal woddAd kal Aweipd éore 
pdvov [én Tis, AAAd Kal Soca’ Thy 
5e rob dwelpou idéay wpds ro wAROOS 
bh epoopépew, wplv dv tis Tov dprd- 
pov avrol wdvra xarldy roy peratvd 
Tov dmelpov te Kal rod évis* rére 
3° Hdn 7d év Exacrov Tov wdvrwy eis 
Td dretpov peOdvra xalpew éav. This 
is revealed of the gods: ol 8é viv 
tov avOpwrwry codol év per, Srws dy 
ruxwot Ti woNAa Oarrov cai Bpad’e 
Tepov wowovct 700 Séovros, pera Se 
To éy dwepa ev0us’ Tra 6¢ péoa 
avrovs éxgevyet, ols Scaxexwpicrac 
To Te Stadexrixws wddw Kal ro épt- 
oTtk@s Nuas woretcOac mpds adAd- 
Aouvs rods Adyous (with the latter 
cf. ibid. 15 D; Pheedr. 261 D; Rep. 
vii. 539 B), Schaarschmidt, Samm 
d. plat. Schr. 298 sq., tries to show in 


this place a misunderstanding of 
Aristotle’s statements as to the ele- 
ments of the Ideas, and a consequent 
proof of the spuriousness of the Phi- 
lebus. It has been, however, already 
pointed out (p. 398 sq.) that Aris- 
totle used the Philebus as a work 
of Plato’s; and Schaarschmidt’s ob- 
jection really rests on an incorrect 
interpretation of the passage before 
us. We have not to do here with 
the question as to the final meta- 

hysical elements of things (still 
ices: as Schaarschmidt says, with 
those of material ea as such), 
but simply with the logical per- 
ception that in all Being there is 
unity and multiplicity, so far as on 
one side every class of existent 
may be reduced to ove generic con- 
cept, and on the other every generic 
concept is brought before us in a 
multiplicity of individuals. This 
multiplicity is not merely an 
unlimited multiplicity (depos), 
but also a limited, in so far as the 
eneric concept resolves itself, not 
directly into an indeterminate num- 
ber of individuals, but into a de- 
terminate number of species and 
subordinate species in succession : 
the indeterminate manifold of in- 
dividuals, susceptible of no further 
articulation, only begins with the 
lowest limit of this conceptual divi- 
sion. I fail to see anything un- 
Platonic in this, 
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enumeration of its divisions and subdivisions, the 
whole area included under a class; to follow all the 
ramifications of the concepts to the point where their 
regular co-articulated series ends and the indefinite mul- 
tiplicity of the phenomenon -begins. By this method 
it is shown whether concepts are identical or diverse, 
in what respect they fall or do not fall under the same 
higher idea; how far they are consequently allied or 
opposed, capable of combination or the reverse,—in a 
word, their reciprocal relation is established, and we 
are enabled by this knowledge to make a methodical 
descent from the highest universal to the particular, 
to the very confines of the ideal world.“ But while 
insisting on the continuity of the progression and the 
completeness of all intermediate links, Plato as con- 
stantly urges that we should start from the simplest 
divisions. What he prefers, therefore, is bisection, 
which becomes quadrisection, when two grounds of 
division cross :* but where such a classification is imprac- 
ticable, some other must be chosen which approaches 
dichotomy as nearly as the given case will allow.” 


% Polit. 262 B (cf. 264 A): a 
more hasty procedure has some- 
thing wrong about it; dAAd ydp, & 
pire, Newroupyety (to go immedi- 
ately into details) ov« dopades, dca 
wécww 5é aodaddotecov lévar réu- 
vorvras, kal paddov lddacs ay ses 
wpooruyxdvo. rovro d¢ dkadépe rd 
way wpds ras {nrjces. An ex- 
ample of this faulty procedure is 
then given in the division of man- 
kind into Hellenes and Barbarians, 
in which one step is taken from the 
most universal to the most par- 
ticular, and the mistake is made of 


treating the infinitely various races 
of non-Greeks as one race. 

% V. supr. notes 92 and 72, 
Plato has no fixed phraso for the 
division of Genus and Species ex- 
pressed in this and the related pas- 
sages: yévos (which is not frequent) 
and el3os are equivalents with him 
(e.g. Soph. 253 D; Polit. 262 D 
sq.; 263 A; vid. supr. note 91), and 
in Tim. 57 C sq. he absolutely uses 
the former = species, the Jatter = 
genus: ray rots efdece yévn. 

® xara widros and card pfxos 
téuver, Soph. 266 A. 
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A completed logical system is not to be found in 
Plato; and neither by inferences from his own method, 
nor by combination of single incidental expressions, are 
we justified in supplying this want. The whole gist 
of the question is, How far did he enunciate the laws of 
thought (which, in common with every reasoning man, 
he must certainly have followed)—in the shape of 
logical rules, and systematise those individual ob- 
servations concerning the forms and conditions of our 
thought which occasionally obtruded themselves upon 
him—into a distinct theory ? This he has only done in 
the two points that have just been considered. For 
the rest, his writings do indeed contain hints and germs 
of the later logic, but no comprehensive combination . 
and development of these. Thus he sometimes says 
that all our convictions must agree ;” that contradic- 
tory determinations cannot at the same time belong to 
one and the same thing: that it is a proof of error, if 
concerning the same thing the opposite in the same 
reference is affirmed.” He also declares that knowledge 


83 Phileb. loc cit. ; Polit. 287 C: 
xara wédn Tolvuy auras... drarpwue- 
0a, éwerdn Slya dduvaroipev* det yap 
els Tov éyyUrara Src udNora Téuverw 
dptOudr del. The Sophist (218 D- 
231 E-235 Bsq.; 264 C sqq.) gives 
elaborate instances of dichotomy 
carried out in detail; cf. Polit. 258 
B-267 C; 279 C sqq. 

%” E.g. Phedo, 100 A; Laws, v. 
746 C, 

% Rep.iv.436 B : 89Aov bre ravrdv 
Tavavria moe f wdoxe.v KaTa TAv- 
Tov ye kal wpds raurdv ovK eed} oe 
dua, wore édvy wou evploxwyev éy 
avrots Tatra yryvopeva, elodueba 

od ravrévy Rv GANG wAelw. Pheedo, 


162 D; 103 C; Theat. 190 B. In 
the world of phenomena, opposito 
properties are seen combined in 
one subject: but, according to 
Plato, as will be shown presently, 
these properties do not belong to 
the things simultaneously: they 
are detached in the flux of Becom- 
ing: and tho subjects themselvcs 
are not simple but composite sub- 
stances; so the properties are not, 
strictly speaking, found together 
in One and tho Same. Cf. Rep. 
loc. cit. ; ee a D 14 ; Parm. 
128 E sqq. ; Soph. 258 E sqq. 

ai Soph. 230 B; Rep. x. 602 E. 
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can only exist when we are conscious of the reasons for 
our assumptions.” But though we may here recog- 
nise the two laws of modern logic—the Law of Con- 
tradictories and that of the Sufficient Reason,! Plato 
nowhere says that all rules of thought may be reduced 
to these two propositions. He has indeed enunciated 
them, but he has not yet placed them as the most uni- 
versal principles at the apex of the science of thought. 
Farther, when he investigates the nature of concepts, 
the combination in them of the One and the Many, the 
possibility of their being connected, their mutual com- 
patibility and incompatibility, the relations of Genus 
and Species,—in all this he considers concepts, not as 
the product of our thought, but as something actually 
and absolutely existing independently of it: Logic is 
still veiled in Metaphysics. These enquiries, and others 
connected with them, into the conditions of truth and 
error, we must for that reason relegate to another 
place. In the remark that all discourse consists in the 
union of the concept of a predicate with that of a sub- 
ject ;!°? and that thought, as discourse without sound, is 
nothing else than affirming or denying,! we can trace 


100 Cf. p. 174 and Tim. 28 A. 
101 Tennemann, Syst. d. plat. 
a ii. 217 sqq.; Brandis, ii. a. 


Set Boph. 259 E: if the combi- 
nation of concepts is denied (as by 
Antisthenes), the possibility of dis- 
course is taken away: da yap rip 


bination of the dvoua denoting an 
ovcla with the pjjua expressing a 
doin ing or not doing. 

Thest. 189 E: 7rd 8@ &a- 
voeia Bar ap’ Swep éyw xanels... Adyow 
by alrh xpos abrhy 7 yuxh dcetdp- 
xeTat... avrh dauriy épwrica xal 
dwroxpwopérn cal ddoxovoa Kal ob 


G\AjAwy Tay eidav cuuwroKhy 6 
Abyos yéyover Hyuiv. Ibid.26 B: mere 
évéuara, like Lion, Goat, Horse, 
and mere verbs like Badlse., rpéxet, 
xaGebder, give no continued mean- 
ing: this is only given by tho com- 


¢doxovea. So Soph.263 E (v.supr. p. 
158, 17), and immediately, xat ni 
éy Abyoas abtrol loner by. - pdow 
Te kal xbpaew—opinion bbEa) is 
therefore an affirmation or denial 
without discourse. 


P 
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only the first, though very important, beginnings of 
the theory of judgments. Still less can a doctrine of 
syllogisms be derived from Platonic intimations ;™ 
and though, in the method of divisions, there is fore- 
shadowed the demonstrative process by which Aristotle 
descends from the universal to the particular, we must 
remember that it is precisely the syllogistic medium 
of this progression that is here wanting.’ On the 
whole, therefore, though we cannot but recognise in 
Plato essential elements of the Aristotelian logic, it 
would be a mistake to force these out of their original 
connection in order to construct from them a Platonic 
logic on a later model.! 

In relation to his scientific method, Plato also dis- 
cusses the question of the significance of language for 
Philosophy. An opening for such a discussion was 
given him on several sides.” Among the older philo- 
sophers, Heraclitus especially had laid stress on lin- 


104 FB.g. the passages quoted p. 
174, 12; cf. Polit. 280 A; Crat. 
412 A; Phileb. 11 B. 

10 Aristotle speaks clearly as to 
the difference of the two methods, 
Anal. Prior. 1. 31; Anal. Post. ii. 
5. He calls Division oloy daderhs 
oudAoytoues, and points out that 
its defect lies in the minor being 
assumed without demonstration 
e.g. dvOpwros Spor, dvOpwaros wefsv). 

e is therefore enabled to say 
(Soph. Elench. 34, 183 b. 34), 
without disparagement of Plato’s 
Division, that the subjects treated 
of in the Topics (among which the 
Conclusion stands in the first series 
—here the Conclusion of Proba- 
bility —) have never before received 
any scientific discussion. 


106 Tennemann makes this mis- 
take, loc. cit. pp. 214-259: though 
he observes correctly enough that 
we must not (as Engel does in his 
Enquiry into a masthod of develop- 
ing the Logic of Plato’s Dialogues) 
lay down, in an exposition of his 
logic, all the rules actually fol- 
lowed by Plato. Prantl’s procedure 
(Gesch. d. Log. i. 59 sqq.) is much 
more accurate. 

107 Cf. on what follows Classen, 
De Gramm. Gr. Primordiis (Bonn, 
1829), p. 15 sqq.; Lersch, Sprach- 
philos. der Alten, i. 10 sqq.; ii. 4 
sqq. ; Steinhart, Pl. WW. li, 535 
sq.; Steinthal, Gesch. d. Sprach- 
wissensch. bei Gr, u. Rim. 72 
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guistic expression ;1°8 and indeed the Greeks in general, 
with their quick wit and ready tongues, were fond of 
deriving and playing upon the words they used.” 
Various sophists had afterwards occupied themselves 
with philosophical questions,!° while at the same time 
the Sophistic art of disputation necessitated a closer 
study of forms of speech, and the relation of expression 
to thought."' Of the same date are also extant en- 
quiries of Democritus concerning Speech ;!!? and it is 
clear from the Platonic Cratylus that in the school of 
Heraclitus the principle that everything has its natural 
name, and from names the nature of things is infallibly 
to be known '!8—had led toendlessand most arbitrary play 
upon etymologies, This seems to have been likewise the 
case in the School of Anaxagoras." Among the Socra- 


10 We cannot, however, point 
out any really scientific enunciation 
of his on speech (cf. vol. i. 588, 
2), and even Schuster (Heracl. 318 
sq.) does not appear to have made 
much of this puint. Even if He 
raclitus did say that speech was 
given to men by the gods, or re- 
marked incidentally that the very 
name shows the Being of the thing 
(both of which are possible), this 
would not warrant our ascribing to 
him a definite theory of speech. 
Still less can any such thipg be 
sought for in Pythagoras or his 
schuol: cf. loc. cit. 410, 1. 

100 Cf. the instances quoted by 
Lersch, 111. 3 sqq. from poets. 

110 Cf. vol. i. 932 sq. 

1 VY. loc. cit. 913 sq. : cf. p. 903. 

N2 Cf, vol. i. 745, 1: and Diog. 
ix. 48, who names some of De- 
mocritus’ writings on verbal ex- 
pression. 


13 Crat. 383 A; 428 E sqq.; 435 
D; 438C; 439 A; 440C; Lersch, 
i. 30; and Lassalle, Heracl. ii. 394; 
compare Hippocr. de Arte, ii. b. i. 
7K: ra pev yap dvéuara discos 
vopoberipara dort, But we cannot 
draw any inference from this as to 
Heraclitus’ doctrines: as Steinthal, 
loc. cit. 90, remarks, Hippocrates 
continues, Ta dé ef3ea ov vopobe- 
Thuara ddd BrAaorhuara; he knows 
the doctrine of Ideas, and, with 
Plato (v. subt. p. 213), attaches 
greater importance to the know- 
ledge of concep‘s than the know- 
ledge of names. We have no right 
to dorite what he says on thie latter 
from Heraclitus, especially with 
the Cratylus as a much more ob- 
vious source fur him to draw on. 

M4 Crat. 412 C sqq. Plato here 
says that the name of the dlxacoy 
is thus explained by the supporters 
of an universal flux in things; 
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tics, Antisthenes had written on names and languages as 
connected with his dialectical theories. And to say 
nothing of these predecessors, it was necessary for a 
philosopher like Plato,!® who distinctly acknowledged 
the close affinity between speech and thought, to 
make up his mind as to the significance of language for 
knowledge. It was of the greatest consequence to the 
Ideal philosophy to ascertain what worth attached to 
words, and how far a true imitation of things might 
be recognised in them. His ultimate conclusion, how- 
ever, is only this: that Philosophy must go her own 
way independently of Philology. In the Cratylus" he 
shows that language is by no means to be regarded as 
the product of an arbitrary enactment, of which each 
man may dispose as he likes: for if there be any truth, 
and if everything has its determinate essence, those 
names alone can be true which, corresponding to the 
nature of things, instruct us with regard to their 
essence ;!!8 which, in other words, rightly imitate 
things. This is the problem of speech: To provide us 
with a picture, not of the external phenomenon, but of the 


there is a something which pervades 
the flux, and éwirporeve: rad Adda 
advra, diaitéy; and the name Ala is 
connected with this. 1f we enquire 
what this is, one answer will be, 
the Sun; another lire; a third, not 
Fire itself, but 7d Oeppdy 7d ev rq 
wupt évéy: while a fourtn, ridi- 
culing them all, will make ithe 
dixacoy equivalent to Anaxagoras’ 
voos. Cf. Pt. i. 804, 1. Plato 
szems to have some definite treatise 
in view which brought all these 
etymologies together; for Hermo- 
genes says, 413 D, gabe po, & 


ZwKpares, Tadra pev axynxodvar Tod 
kal ovx avrocxedid few. 

15 Cf, part i, p. 250, 7. 

16 V. supr. p. 158, 17 ; and note 
103 of this chapter. 

17 Cf. on the interpretation of 
this dialogue Schleiermacher, PI. 
W. ii. 2, 1.sqq. ; Brandis, ii. A 284 
sqq.; .Steinhart, Pl. W. ii. 543 
sqq.; and specially Deuschle, Die 
Plat. Sprachphil. (Marb. 1852), who 
is followed almost throughout by 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. 144 sqq. 

18 V, 385 E-390 A. 
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essence of things ;'!° and this it accomplishes by express- 
ing the properties of things in sounds, which require cor- 
responding conditions and movements on the part of 
the organ of speech.' On the other hand, however, 
as Plato remarks, we must not forget that a picture 
never completely reproduces its subject; and that as 
in painting, that other art of imitation, there are better 
and worse artists, so also the makers of words may have 
committed mistakes which perhaps may run through 
a whole language.’ This may explain why particular 
words are not always logically formed, and why, as a 
whole, they do not represent one and the same view of 
the world. There are many etymologies, for instance, 
on which the Heraclitean doctrine of the flux of all 
things is based ;!* but against all of them others might 
be advanced with equal conclusiveness to support the 
opposite view.!** Accordingly we must allow that ca- 
price, custom, and common consent have each had a 
share in language,!”* and we must consequently give up 
seeking in words a knowledge of things.’ As the first 
naming presupposes a knowledge of the things named,!” 
we must, like the first word-makers, turn our attention, 
not t> names, but rather to the things themselves,'” 
and acknowledge the dialectian to be the superior critic, 
who has to overlook the work of the language-maker, 


119 422 C-424 A; 430 A, FE. mologics which are accnmulated 

12% Motion, e. by R; smooth- and pushed to the «bsurdest 
ness a L; size ay A, &e. pp. 424 idengths in 391 D-421 E, and 426 ©, 
A-427 124 436 E-437 D. 

ioe ie D433 B; 436 B-D. 125° 434 K-435 C, 

123 434 C aq. 126 435 D-436 B; 438 C 8q. 


13 Wo get a parody of the 1” 437 E aqq. 
Heraclitic style in the purposely 18 439 A aq.; 440 C aq. 
exaggerated and extravagant ety- . 
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and decide on the correctness or incorrectness of the 
names bestowed.” Dialectic alone is that which go- 
verns and perfects all other arts: and philological en- 
quiries only afford another confirmation of this truth. 

We have now considered separately the two con- 
ditions of philosophic activity,—philosophic impulse 
and philosophic method. It remains to show how, in 
the union of these, Philosophy as a whole developes 
itself in man. Plato, after some imperfect and partial 
hints in the Symposium,™! gives a full representation 
of this process in the Republic. The groundwork of 
all culture and education is here said to be Music (in 
the larger sense given to the word by the Greeks) and 
Gymnastic: a harmonious blending of the two will 
temper the soul aright, and free it alike from effemi- 
nacy and rudeness.!*? The chief thing, however, and 
the only direct preparation for Philosophy is Music. 
The ultimate aim of all musical education is that chil- 
dren growing up in a healthy moral atmosphere should 
get a taste for all that is good and noble, and accustom 


129 389 A-390 E. 

1 Deuschle, loc. cit. pp. 8-20, 
points out all that is strictly gram- 
matical in Plato, besides these phi- 
lological discussions: some points 
are borrowed from his predecessors, 
others are Plato’s own. Among 
them are the distinction of 8voua 
and piua (Soph. 259 E; 261 Esqq.: 
v. supr. note 102; Theet. 206 b : 
Crat. 399 B; 425 A; 431 B, and 


stim: cf. Enudemus ap. Simpl. - 


118, 21 b. Deuschle points out 
that the pjua is not merely the 
verb in the sense of Time, but every 
denotation of the predicate; loc. 


cit. p. 8 sq.: so Classen, loc. cit. p. 
45 sq.): the concept of éxrwrupula 
(Parm. 131 A; Phsedo, 103 B, et 
seepius); the division of the letters 
into Vowels, Nemivowels, and Mutes 
Phileb. 18 B sq. ; Crat. 424C; ef. 
heet. 203 1); Number (Soph. 
237 E); Tenses of the Verb (Parm. 
151 E-155 D; 141 D, alibi); Ac- 
tive and Passive (Soph. 219 B; 
Phil, 26 E). 
151 V. supra, 193 8q. 
152 Rep. 1i. 376 E sqq., an’ spe- 
cially iii. 410 B sqq.; cf. Tim. 87 
C sqq. 
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themselves to practise it.’** Musical education must 
result in love of beauty, which is in its nature pure and 
undisturbed by sensuous admixture. (Here, also, Eros 
is the beginning of philosophy.) This education, how- 
ever, is as yet without intelligence (Adyoc), a thing of 
mere habit ;'** its fruit is at first ordinary virtue, guided 
by Right Opinion ; not philosophic virtue, ruled by scien- 
tific Knowledge.'*® To attain this, scientific education 
must be added to musical. But the highest object of 
science is the Idea of the Good; and the inclination of 
the spirit to this Idea is its highest problem. The turn- 
ing towards true existence is in the beginning as painful 
to the spiritual eye as the vision of full sunlight to one 
who has lived all his life in a dark cavern. On the other 
hand, he who is accustomed to the contemplation of 
Being will at first only grope about uncertainly in the 
twilight of the world of phenomena, and so for a 
while appear to those who inhabit it as an ignorant 
and incapable person. The inference is, not that 
this turning to perfect truth should be unattempted, 
but only that it should be accomplished by natural 
gradations.’*” These stages or steps are formed by all 
the sciences, which, pointing out the inherence of 


133 {) Sowep év vyrewyp tory ol- 
xouvres ol véocdwd wavrds wheAWvrat, 
éré0ew Gy airois dwd TOY Kadov 
Epywr A xpos Syw 4 wpds dxohy re 
axpooBdXdy, Gorep adpa dépovca dwd 
xpnoray romwy vyleay, Kal evdds 
éx wrasdluw ANarOdvy els duocdrard re 
cal gidlay xal tvuduvlay ry Karp 
byw Ayouca. Rep. iii. 401 C. 

134 Rep. 402 D sqq.; 403 C: det 
&é wou TeXeuTGy Ta povorkda els TA 


TOU Kadov épwrikd. 

135 Cf. note 133; Rep. iii. 402 
A; vii. 522 A (musical education is 
EGeo. watdevovoa ... ov émcorhuny 
wapadidovca ... udOnpa ovder hy dv 
aurn). 

138 Cf. Symp. 202 A, and supra, 
p. 175 sq. 

1397 Rep. vi. 504 E sqq.; vii. 514 
A-519 B; cf. Themt. 173 C sq.3 
175 B aq. 
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thought even in the sensuous form, at the same time 
induce consciousness of the inadequacy and contradic- 
toriness of the sensuous Perception. The mathematical 
sciences, e.g. (including Mechanics, Astronomy, and 
Acoustics), are a middle term between the ordinary 
Perception or Opinion attaching to Sense, and pure 
sciences, just as their object, according to Plato, stands 
midway between the Idea and the Phenomenon. They 
are distinguished from Opinion, as being occupied with 
the Essence of things, with the common and invariable 
basis which underlies the plurality of different and con- 
tradictory perceptions. And they are distinguished from 
science in the narrower acceptation, as making known 
the Idea, not purely in itself, but in the objects of 
Sense; they are therefore still fettered to certain dog- 
matic premises, instead of dialectically accounting 
for these, and thus cancelling them in the first prin- 
ciple of all, itself without presupposition.’*? If, how- 
ever, the mathematical sciences are to be of any real 
use, they must be treated in some other than the usual 
manner. Instead of being pursued only for prac- 
tical ends, and in their application to the corporeal, 
the transition from Sense to Thought must be upheld 
as their proper aim; the pure contemplation of num- 
ber, magnitude, and the like, must be made their 
main object; in a word, they must be used philoso- 
phically and not empirically." In that case they 


138 Rep. vi. 510 B sq.; vii. 523 subt. note 158), 62 A; cf. Tim. 91 
A-533 I ; and Symp. 210 C sq.; D; Phedo, 100 B sqq. On Plato 
211C,. - as a mathematician, v. my Pi. St. 
. 29 Rep. vij. 525 B sqq.; 527 A; 357. 

529, 531 B; Phileb. 56 D sq. (v, 
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necessarily lead to Dialectic, which, as the highest and 
best of sciences, forms the coping stone of all the rest; 
which alone comprehends all other sciences, and teaches 
their right application.!° 

In the whole of this exposition, the unity and internal 
relation of the theoretical and practical, the two consti- 
tuent parts which together form the essence of Philo~ 
sophy, are set forth with more than usual decision. 
Elsewhere Philosophy is viewed, now as Eros, now as 
Dialectic: here it is most positively affirmed, that while 
mere love of beauty is inadequate without scientific 
culture, scientific culture is impossible without love of 
beauty: they are mutually related as different stages 
of one process. Philosophic love consummates itself 
in scientific contemplation.’*! Science, on the other 
hand, is not a mere concern of the intellect, but is 
also practical in its nature, occupied not with the ex- 
ternal accumulation of knowledge, but with the turn- 
ing of the spiritual eye, and the whole man, to the 
Ideal.1*? As they are one in principle,“* they ulti- 


1 V. notes 72 and 159. By TY owpars orpégeay wpds rd 


141 V, supra, p. 69 sq. and Symp. 
209 E sq. ; where the contemplation 
of the pure Idea is discussed as the 
completion of the Art of Love. 

18 Rep. vii. 518 B: (det &) jas 
vouloar) rv wacdelavy odx olay rwwes 
émayyedrAdpevol pacww elvat rocadrny 
kai eivat. gaol dé rou ovx évovons 
év ry Yuxg émorjuns opels évri- 
Oévar, oloy ruddois dhOadpois Syry 
évrBévres...6 8é ye viv Abyos... o7- 
palve, rabrny rhe dvotcay éxdorou 
Sivan ev rH Yuxy Kal 7d Spyavov, 
@ kxaraparOdvec Exacros, oloy ef 

o ppa ph Suvardv iv Addws f Edy 


gavov éx Tod cxorwdous, ovrw Sdv 
SAn Ty Wuxy éx Tob yryropdvou wept- 
orperréov elvat, Ews dy els rd ev xal 
rob byros 1d garybraroy Ssuvarh 
yérrnrat dvacxécbas Oewpérn* rolro 
3 eval papev raya0dv. Tho pro- 
blem is not éumrochoa abrg 7d dpdy, 
GAN’ ws Exorre yey abrd, ov dp6Os 
dé rerpappévy ob8¢ Ardwrorr: of 
&5e, rotro diapnyaryjoacia. 533 
C:  dtadexrixh udbo8os udyn rabry 
wopeveras Tas Umoddcas dva:poica 
ex’ abrhy Thy dpxdy iva BeBaswonra:, 
kal r@ brre dy BopBbpy BapBapucg 
Tun 70 THs Pus Supa xaropwpvy- 
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mately coincide in their working and manifestation. 
In the Symposium,™ the pain of the philosophic new 
birth is represented as an effect of philosophic love ; 
here it appears as a consequence of the dialectical as- 
cent to the Idea. In the Phedrus, philosophic love 
is described as a pavia; in this place the same is vir- 
tually said of close attention to Dialectic; Dialectic 
at first causes unfitness for the affairs of practical 
life: and it is the very essence of pavfa, that to 
the eye dazzled with the vision of the Ideal finite 
associations and relations should disappear.’* Prac- 
tice and theory are thus absolutely conjoined. He 
alone'* is capable of philosophic cognition who has 
early learned the renunciation of things sensuous ; con- 
versely in the Republic (x. 611 D), Philosophy appears 
as the raising of the whole man out of the ocean of 
sense, as the scraping off of the shells and weeds that 
have overgrown the soul; and in the Pheedo (64 
sq.), as the complete liberation from the dominion of 
the body—the death of the inner man: thought being 
set forth as the means of this liberation, since by it we 
rise above sensible impressions. In Philosophy, then, 
there is no longer any opposition of theory and prac- 
tice, and the different kinds of theoretic activity 
unite into a whole. All the various forms of knowledge 
—Perception, Opinion, intelligent Reflection—are but 


pévov jpéua exe xal avdye dvw, anthropology) is essentially nothin 
cuveplOas kal cupmepcayuryois xpw- but reminiscence of the Idea; aud 
pévn als di\Oouev réxvacs. Cf. Eros (cf. supra) is the same. 
ibid. 514 A sq.; 517 B; Theat. 144 215 E aqq.; v. Part i. 153. 
175 B sq.; Soph. 254 A. © Cf. supra, p. 191. 

14 Science, according to Plato 3 Cf. Rep. vii. 519 A sq. 
(as will be shown later on in the 
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stages of philosophic or reasoned Knowledge.'*” They 


stand to this last, therefore, in a double relation. 


On 


the one hand, they must be transcended if true Know- 
ledge is to be attained. He who would behold the 
absolutely real must free himself from the body; he 
must renounce the senses, which draw us away from 


1” Aristotle, De An. 1. 2, 404 b. 
22, thus gives Plato’s enumeration 
of the stages of theoretic conscious- 
ness : (I1Adrwy) vobv pev 7d ev, éme- 
orn 6é ra v0" povaxdas yap é¢’ 
gy: tov 8 rod éxirédou dpiOudv 
(triad) 8é6fav, aloOnow 5@ rdv rob 
arepeod (four). For further de- 
tails on the passage, v. chap. 7, 
note 103, and my Plat. St. 227 
sq. So in the dialogues, Percep- 
tion and Opinion, or Envisagement, 
are assigned to the unscientific 
consciousness, directed towards the 
phenomenal world (v. supra, p. 70 
sq.); and the éxirrjjuat are noticed 
Cymp. 210 C; Phil. 66 B; cf. 

p. ix. 585 C) as the next pre- 
liminary stage of pure thought, 
or Dialectic: the highest stage is 
called voids (Tim. 51 D), and vous 
cal dpdynots (Phil. loc. cit.). In 
Symp. 210 C, 211 C, it appears as 
ércorhun or pedOqua; but Plato 
draws a clear distinction between 
the one émcorjun, directed towards 
the pure Idea, and the other ém- 
orjwat, which are merely prepa- 
ratory to it. The most exact 
correspondence with Aristotle’s ex- 
position is found in the Time- 
ns, 37 B: dégac and wicres are 
there assigned to the Sensuous and 
Mutable (wicrts is used alone, 29 
C), while voids and émorhun (dd7- 
Gea, 29 C) belong to the Intelli- 
gible and Immutable. Rep. vi. 
509 D sq. ; vii. 533 E sq. is only a 
partial deviation from this: émt- 


orhun there stands first (vois or 
vonots are equivalents), ddrna 
second, lors third, elxacla fourth. 
The first two, dealing with the In- 
visible, are combined under tho 
name of vénois: the two others, 
dealing with the Visible, under the 
name of 8é¢a. Plato himself tells 
us that érioriyn here is the same 
as vois elsewhere (as in Symp. loc. 
cit. and Pheedo, 247 C). Arcdyoa 
corresponds to the Aristotelian éx:- 
orjun, as is clearly shown by 
Rep. 533 D; 510 Baqq.; 511 D aq. 
There is a confusion here between 
the division elsewhere given of 
inomledee based on Opinion and 
another division, not so important 
from Plato's point of view—vide 
note 14. By d:dyaa or éreorjpn 
Plato means (as Brandis observos) 
exclusively mathematical science. 
This is expressly stated, Rep. vi. 
510 B sy.; 511 C sq., and is a 
natural consequence of his doc- 
trines: mathematical laws are to 
him (vide subter) the sole me- 
diating clements between Idea and 
Phenomenon ; and therefore only a 
knowledge of these laws can me- 
diate between Opinion or Envisage- 
ment and the science of the Idea. 
In enumerations like the above 
Plato allows himsolf considerable 
laxity, as may be seen from the 
Philebus, 66 B, besides the places 
already quoted. The terminology 
is a matter of indifference. Rep. 
vii. 533 D. 
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pure contemplation, and intervene darkling between the 
spirit. and truth ;' he must turn his eyes away from 
shadows and direct; them to true Being,” must rise 
from the irrational Envisagement to Reason :° he must 
remember that eyes and ears were given us, not that 
we might revel in sensuous sights and sounds, but to 
lead us, through the perception of the heavenly mo- 
tions and of audible harmony, to order and harmony 
in the soul’s movements." We must not stop short at 
conditioned, mathematical thought, which makes use of 
certain presuppositions, but does not analyse them.}? 
But, on the other hand, the sensuous Phenomenon is at 
any rate a copy of the Idea, and thus serves to awaken 
in us the recollection of the Idea:** Right Opinion is 
only distinguished from Knowledge by the want of dia- 
lectic establishment.“4 The mathematical scienccs, 
too, are, in Plato’s view, the most direct and indispen- 
sable preliminaries of Dialectic; for they represent in 
sensible form the concepts which the philosopher con- 
templated in their purity.’ It is therefore one and 
the same matter with which the different intellec- 
tual activities have to do, only that this matter is 
not apprehended by all as equally perfect and unal- 
loyed. That which is true in the sensuous Perception, 
in Opinion and in reflective Thought, is included in 


148 Phedo, 65 A-67 B; 67 D; A; Pheedo, 75 A sq. 


Rep. vii. 532 A. 154 V. supra, 174. On account of 
49 Rep. vil. 514 sq. this connection, Right Opinion is 
10 Tim. 28 A; 51 D 8q.3 cf. actually set by the side of Know- 

supra, 174. ledge and commended ; e.g. Theeet. 
151 ‘Tim. 47 A aq. 202 D; Phileb. 66 B; Rep. ix. 
182 Rep. vi. 510 B sq.; vii. 533 585 C; Laws, x. 896. 


ef. note 72, p. 215 sq. 185 Cf. p. 215 sq. 
3 Phedr. 250 Dsq.; Symp. 210 
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Philosophy as pure thought: the Idea is there grasped 
whole and entire, its confused and partial appropriation 
having already given to the lower forms of knowledge 
an import, and a relative share in truth. Philosophy 
is consequently not one science among others, but 
Science absolutely, the only adequate manner of know- 
ing; and all the particular sciences” must fall under 
this, so soon as they are rightly treated. They thus 
belong to the propeedeutic of Philosophy,'™ and find in 
Dialectic their end; and they are worthless in propor- 
tion and as long as they are withheld from the use of 


the dialectician.)® 


15 Ag will be proved in the fol- 
lowing sections. 

157 Confined, however, in Plato, 
as we have scen, to the mathema- 
tical branches. 

* 168 Rep. vii. 525 B: the guar- 
dians are to be admonished, ér? Ao- 
ysorexhy lévat kal dvOdrrecbac avrijs 
ph WBuorixds, AAW’ Ews av éwi Oday rijs 
Trav dpOpay dices ddlxwrra ry 
voices altg’ they are (525 D) no 
longer épara 4 dwracwpara Exovras 
dpiOpovs mporelverOar, but 7d é&y 
tcov re Exacrow way wavrl Kal ovde 
ouxpov diaddpov, udpidy re Exov ev 
daurg ovdév. Astronomy rightly 
studied is to use the course of tlie 
stars (529 C sq.) only as an 
example ray ddnOwav, as 7d dv 
rdxos kal % otca Bpadurhs év re 
GXA\7nOG Kxal waoe Tots adnOéor 
oxHpace popds re wpds AAAnAc Hépe- 
ra xalra evévra pépa. Phileb. 56 
D: of uev ydp rou povddas dxloous 
karapOpotvra tiv wept apiOpudr, 
olov orpatéweda 8v0 Kal Bots 300 
kal 500 ra opexpbrara f xalra wdy- 
Twv péyiora’ of 8 ovx dy wore 
avrots ouvaxodovOjcear, ef ut 


Nay, even the handicraft arts—con- 


povdda povddos éxdorns ray pupluy 
pndenlay Gd\Anv Adrns Scadépovaedy 
ris 8hoec—and the mathematical 
sciences thus treated are al we 

Thy Tov byrws dirocopovrTwy dpihy. 
Ibid. 57 C, Yor furthor details, v. 


supra. 

® Rep. vii. 534 E: &p’ ody done? 
got owep Opeyxos (coping stone) 
Tos padjuacw  Siarexrixh uw 
érdvw xetcOat, x.7.A. Ibid. 531 C: 
otuat 5é y’ Fv 38 éya, xal } rovTwy 
wdvrwy oy dieknr\vOapnev péGodos édy 
pev exi rhy dddAjAwy Kowwrlay adi- 
knrat wal tuyyéveray, wal gEvddo- 
007 Taira, 7 éore dd\AHAOLS olxeia, 
pépew Te adruy els & BovrAdueba rhy 
wpayparelay kal ovx dyéynTa rovei- 
cba, el 8 ph dvdvnra. Cf. note 75. 
Ribbing’s idea that Plato here 
‘identities ’ mathematics with Dia- 
lectic, is, I think, sufficiently dis- 
proved by foregoing remarks. Ma- 
thematics with him are only a 

liminary to Dialectic, not Dia- 
cctic itself: they have to do with 
similar subjects—number, magni- 
tude, motion, &c.—-but are differen- 
tiated by the method of procedure. 
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temptuously as the Republic repudiates them,’® and 
however little worth Plato in reality allowed to them— 
even they, by virtue of their relative share in truth else- 
where conceded, belong likewise to the first stages of 
Philosophy.'* 

Philosophy is therefore, in a word, the focus which 
unites all the scattered rays of truth in human opinion 
and action ;!* it is the absolute consummation of the 
spiritual life generally, the royal art sought in the 
Euthydemus'® by Socrates, in which making or pro- 
ducing, and knowledge of the use of that which is 
made, coincide. 

Plato is, however, quite aware that Philosophy is 
never fully and perfectly represented in actuality. As 
early as the Pheedrus we find hin desiring that no man 
shall be called wise, but only at most a lover of wisdom, 
for God alone is wise."* So in the Parmenides (134 Cy 
he declares that God alone has perfect knowledge: and 
on that ground he claims for men, in a celebrated 
passage of the Thestetus (176 B), not divinity, but 
only the greatest possible likeness to God. Still less 
does it appear to him conceivable that the soul in this 
earthly life, among the incessantly disturbing influ- 
ences of the body, should attain the pure intuition of 
truth: }® even the endeavour for wisdom or the philo- 
sophic impulse, he derives not merely from the inclina- 

10 Vii. 522 B; vi. 495 D. wdons. 

161 Symp. 209 A; Phileb. 55 C 163 289 B; 291 B. 
sqq.: cf. Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii, 3 278 D: cf. Symp. 203 E: 
237. Gedy ovdels dirocoded od’ ewriOuuet 
162 Cf, Rep. v. 473 B: rdv pidd- codds yevéoOar® Fore ydp. 


<opov coplas pijcomer éxiOuunrhy 16 Pheedo, 66 B sqq. 
yar ov THs péev THs 8° ov, ddAAA 
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tion of man towards wisdom, but also from the feeling 
of ignorance :'** and he confesses that the highest 
object of knowledge, the Good or God, is only to be 
arrived at with difficulty, and only to be beheld at spe- 
cially favourable moments.’ Yet it by no means fol- 
lows from this that what he himself calls Philosophy is 
to him but an impracticable ideal—that he gives to 
the Divine science alone that high significance and un- 
bounded range, and regards human science, on the cgn- 
trary, as a manner of mental life, side by side with 
other activities equally good and useful. It is assur- 
edly human science developing itself, by a long series 
of means, out of the philosophic impulse, to which in 
the Symposium and Republic he assigns so lofty a 
place; for the engendering of which he gives detailed 
directions ; on which he grounds the whole organism of 
his state ; without which, as a ruling power, he sees no 
period to human misery. ‘he philosophic sobriety and 
moderation of our own times, thankful for any crumbs 
that may be left for thought—was unknown to Plato. 
To him Philosophy is the totality of all mental activi- 
ties in their completed development, the only adequate 
realization of reasonable human nature, the queen 
whom all other realms must serve, and of whom alone 
they hold in fief their allotted share of truth. Whether 
or not this view is well founded, whether Plato con- 
ceives the idea of Philosophy with sufficient clearness, 
whether he does not over-estimate the compass of 
human intellectual powers, or rightly determines the 


166 V. supra, 192, 193 
167 Rep. vi. 506. E; vii. 517 B; Tim. 28 C; Pheedr, 248 A. 
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relation of spiritual activities aid the limits of the dif- 
ferent spheres of life—this is not the place to enquire. 

For the further development of the Platonic system, 
we distinguish, in accordance with the foregoing ob- 
servations—Dralectic, or the doctrine of the Idea— 
Physics, or the doctrine of the Phenomenon of the Idea 
in nature—¢hics, or the doctrine of its representation 
in human action. The question as to the relation of 
the Platonic Philosophy to Religion and Art will after- 
wards be supplementarily considered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DIALECTIC, OR THE DOCTRINE OF IDEAS, 


AccorDING to Plato, the specific and primary subject- 
matter of Philosophy consists, as already shown, in 


Ideas; for they alone contain true Being, the Essence of 
things. The enquiry into Ideas, which is Dialectic in 
the narrower sense, must therefore come first in the 
construction of his system: on that foundation only 
can a philosophic view of nature and of human life be 
built up. This enquiry is threefold: (1) Concerning 
the derivation of Ideas; (2) their Universal Concept; 

, a 


wi er as 
World of Ideas. 

I. The Establishment of the Doctrine of Ideas. — 
The theory of Ideas is primarily connected with the 
Socratic-Platonic theory of the nature of Knowledge. 
Concepts alone guarantee true Knowledge. But in the 
same proportion that truth belongs to our opinions 


(for Plato, like other philosophers, starts with this 


assumption '), reality must 


1 Parmenides had already said 
that Non-being cannot be thought 
or expressed ; that only Being could 
be thought (see vol. i. 470, 1). 
This tenet was frequently taken 
advantage of by the Sophists, in 
order to prove that false opinion is 


belong to their object, and 


ee (ib. 905, 3, 4). Simi- 
larly the so-called Hippocr. De 
Arte, c. ii. b. i. 7 Kiihn: rad pev 
éévra del dpadral re xal ywidoxerat, 
Ta S¢ wh ébvra obre dpara obre 
ywwoKerat. 


Q 
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vice versd. That which may be known is, that which 
cannot be known is not. In the same measure that a 
thing exists, it is also knowable. Absolute Being is 
therefore absolutely knowable; absolute Non-being, 
absolutely unknowable ;? that which, uniting in itself 
Being and Non-being, lies in the midst between the ab- 
solutely real and the absolutely unreal,—must have a 
kind of knowledge corresponding to it, intermediate 
between Knowledge and Ignorance; it is not the pro- 
vince of Knowledge but of Opinion.* + As certainly, 
therefore, as Knowledge is something other than Opi- Il 
nion,‘ so must also the object of Knowledge be other 
than that of Opinion: the former is an unconditioned 
reality; the latter a something to which Being and 
Non-being equally belong. If Opinion refers to the 
Material, our concepts can only refer to that which 
is Immaterial; and to this alone can a full and true 
existence be attributed.5 Plato thus expressly de- WY 


2 We shall find this later on in 
the case of matter. 

S Rep. v. 476 E sq.; vi. 511 E. 
Cf. supra, P: 175 sq. Plato clearly 
expresses his agreement with the 
fundamental position that it is 
impossible to congeive Non-being 
(loc. cit. 478 B: Gp’ ody 7d wh dy 
Sotdfec; H addvvarov Kai Sotédca 7d 
ph bv; évvde 5é° ody 0 Sotdfwr éxl 
Tl dépes tiv dSdtav; 4 olév re ad 
Sotdfew uev, Sotdtew 52 unddv; &c. 
Similarly ‘Theet. 188 Dsqq. (cf. 
Parm. 132 B, 142 A, 164 A), and 
his attack on the sophistical con- 
clusion just mentioned is not di- 
rected against the major proposi- 
tion: he allows that there can 
be no notion of Non-being, but 
denies that error is the notion 


of Non-being as such. He re‘ers 
error to the notion of relative 
Non-being or Other-being—to the 
confusion and incorrect association 
of notions. Thest. 189 B aq.; 
Soph. 261 A sq.: further details 
subter. 


4 Cf. note 147, and p. 170 sqq. | Vv 


5 Rep. v. 477 B: dp’ ov» Néyoudr 
rt Sdgav evar; Tlws yap of ; wérepow 
GAnv Sivauw erioriuns f THy av- 
Thy; "AdAny. °Es’ &\Aw dpa rérax- 
tat Sdta wal ém’ Gd\Aw émiorhun, 
kara Thy &ddny dvvauew éxarépa rH 
aurys. OlUrw. ovxodv émiorhun pev 
é€xit@ Syre wépuxe yrdvar ws Fore 
76 8¥; opinion, on the other hand 
(478 D), belongs to something 
which being at the same time ex- 
istent and non-existent, is between 
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signates the distinction between Know 

Opinion, as the point on which our decision concern- 
ing the reality of Ideas depends. If they are iden- 
tical, we can only assume the existence of the Cor- 
poreal; but if they are different, we must ascribe to 
Ideas, which are underived, unchangeable and im- 
perishable,—apprehended.not by the senses—bat—be 
reason alone,—an absolute and independent existence.°~ v 
The reality of Ideas seems to him the direct and in- 
evitable consequence of the Socratic philosophy of 
Concepts. » Knowledge can only be employed on true 
existence, on the colourless, shapeless, immaterial 
Essence which the spirit alone beholds.’ “If there is any 
Knowledge at all, there must also be a fixed and invari- 
able object of Knowledge,—an object that exists not only 

for us and by reason of us, but in and for itself? Only 
the Invariable can be known. We can attribute no qua- 
lity to that which is conceived as constantly changing.® 


? 


v 


the elccpuds dy and the rdyTws 


pn by. 
uw ° Tim. 51 B: question is: 
&p’ fori te wip abrd ep éavrod xal 
advra wepl dy Néyouev obrws a’ra 
xa?’ attra Syra éxacra,  raira 
wep Br\éroper, &c. pdva dori rot- 
avrny txovra ad7jOeay, Adr\ja se 
ovx lori wapd Taira ovsaph ovdapas, 
GNAG pdrny éxdorore elval ri dayev 
eid0s éxdorou vonrd», 7d 8é ovdéer Ap’ 
fw xy Néyos: this question is not 
to be discussed more fully in this 
placs; ef 3¢ ris Spos dpioGels ney as 
3a Bpaxdww daveln, rovro pddkor’ 
éyxatpwiraroy yévar’ dy. ade ody 
Thy +’ éwhy avrds ridenar Pidor: 
ef pev voids cal dédta dr 04s éoroy 
360 yéry, ravrdracw elvar cad’ aird, 
ravra, dvalc@nra vp’ nucy eldn, 


voovmeva povov’ of 3, Ss riot dai- 
verat, ddfa dAnOns vod siadéper rd 
pnder, wdv0’ dxdo’ ab ba Tod owpa- 
tos alatavéueba, Geréov BeBacdrara. 
duo &é Aexréov éxelyw (here follows 
what was quoted, p. 495). rodrwy 
3é oSrws éxdvrwy duoroynréov ep 
peév elvac 7d xara Taira eldos Exoyr, 
ayévynrov Kal dywreOpor, ovre els 
éauro’ eladexduevovy Ado AAAOVery 
odre avrd els A\Xo wor ldv, dbdparoy 
dé xal dd\XAwy dvalaOnrov, rovro & &h 
vonors etAnxey éxtoxowely’ rd 8 
dpuvupor Suordy re éxeloy Sevrepor, 
alcOnrov, yerynror, wephopynuévor del 
ycyvopevér re Evy rem ror Kal edd 
éxetOev drod\Nvuevorv, Sbty per’ al- 
cOhcews repirywror. 
7 Pheedr, 247 (. 


8 Crat. 386 LD); 439 C sq. ; Soph. 


Q 2 
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Therefore to deny the reality of Ideas is altogether to 

| annihilate the possibility of scientific enquiry” What 

18 here derived from the idea of Knowledge, Plato also 

a e deduces from the contemplation of Being; and, aslthe eo 

y~ doctrine of Ideas is, on the one side, a result of they 

yee Socratic philosophy, on the other, it follows from the 
6oV" 4 | |teaching of Heraclitus and the Eleatics,) As Ideas are 
os to Opinion in the region of Knowledge, so is true Exist- 
o ence to Phenomena,—the Immaterial to the Material— 
in the region of Being. The Sensible, then, is a some- 
thing Becoming, but the end of Becoming is Being." 
The Sensible is many and divided; but these many 
things become what they are, only by reason of that 
which is ‘common to them all; and this common ele- 
ment must be distinct from the particulars, nor can any 
notion of it be-abstracted from individuals, for these 
never show-us that common quality itself, but only an 
v| imperfect copy.'' No individual presents its essence 
) purely, but each possesses its own qualities in combina- 
tion with their opposites. ‘The manifold just is also 
unjust,—the manifold beautiful, ugly; and so on. This 
totality is therefore to be regarded as a middle-term 
between Being and Non-being: pure and full reality 


249 B sq.; Phileb.58 A. Cf. also épyava xal radcay Any waparlbec Gar 
the remarks, p. 174, on the muta- waow, éxdorny 5¢ yéveoww AAArv 
bility of Right Opinion andthe im- dAdys ovolas tuds éxdorns bvexa 
mutaLility of Knowledge, and vol. ylyverOar, ituwacay 8e yevec 
i. 662, on the ccnsequences of the otclas tvexa ylyvecOar tupwdons. 
doctrine of the flux of all things The doctrine of Flux and the par- 
which are drawn out in the Cra- tial non-existence of the sensil le 
tylus. will Le discussed at greaterlength in 
® Parmen. 135 B aq. the beginning of the next chapter. 
10 Phil. 54 B: pnt bh yerdcews 11 Parm. 132 A; Phado, 74 A 
v tvexa ddryaxd te Kat wdyta sqq. 


—— 
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can only be conceded to the one absolute self-identical 
beauty or justice, exalted above all opposition and re- 
striction.'? We must distinguish between that which 
ever is and never becomes (Tim. 27 D) and that which 
ig ever in process of Becoming and never arrives 
at Being. The one, remaining always self-identical, 
can be apprehended by rational Thought © the other, 
arising and passing away, without ever really being, can 
only be the subject of Opinion and Perception without 
Reason { the former is the prototype, the latter the copy. 
The contemplation of Nature leads us to these proto- 
types; for the world is perfect and beautiful, simply 
because it 1s fashioned after an eternal and unchange- 
able pattern. ‘Things can only be understood by us in 
relation to their ultimate aim; their true causes are 
those by means of which they become good and fair; 
and this they are, because they participate in beauty, 
and goodness itself, in absolute Existence. Our moral 
life, too, presupposes moral prototypes, the perception 
of which must guide us, so that our actions may tend 
towards right ends.” here is, in short, nothing in the 


2 Rep. v. 479 A 8q.; vii. 524 rou, rod 5¢ dOgov dOAwrdrov: Parm. 


(; Phaedo, loc. cit. 78 D sq.; 103 B. 

3 Tim. 28 A-29 A; 30. 

14 Cf. the passages of the Pheedo 
and Times (viz. 46 C sq.; 68 E 
and 100 B-E respectively) to be 
noticed later on. 

13 Pheedo, 247 D, 250 B 8q,, in 
his sketch of the world of Ideas, 
Plato expressly particularises the 
avr Sixatocivn, cwdhpoctvn, ém- 
orhun, together with the Idea of 
beauty; Thest. 176 E, he speaks 
of the wapadelyuara dv Ty bri 
éor@ra, rob per Oelov evdatpoverrd- 


of Idens. 


130 B; Phedo, 65 D; Rep. v. 476 
A, of the Idea of the dfcacoy, caddy, 
ayaddv, &s. ; and the highest of all 
Ideas to Plato is, as we shall find, 
that of the Good. Still (as Rib- 
bing remarks, Pl. Ideenl. i. 316 
sq.) we cannot conclude that the 
practical Ideas alone or at any rate 
In preference to the others, formed 
the starting point of the doctrine 
In the Parmenides (loc. 
cit.) and Phedo (78 D; 101 A 
end: together with or even before 
the Idea of justice, those of simi- 
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world which does not point us to the Idea; nothing 
which has not in the Idea the cause of its existence, 
and of such perfection as belongs to it. The dialectical 


exposition of this necessity of ,the theory of Ideas is 
siiempted in the Sophist, and moro Tully in-the-Por- 
menides. The first proves, as against the doctrine of 
an original plurality of Being, from the concept of 


Being itself, that the All, in so far as Being belongs to 
it, is also One; ?® as against Materialism, from the facts 


larity, equality, unity, plurality, 
duality, greatness, &c., are men- 
tioned, and from the passages 
quoted in the preceding note we 
see how great was the influence of 
Plato’s teleology on the formation 
of the theory of Ideas. It was not 
merely on the basis of a definite 
kind of hypostasized concepts that 
this doctrine arose, but from the 
universal conviction that in all ex- 
istence and becoming the thought 
given by its concept was the only 
irue reality. 

16 243 D, Plato asks those who 
suppose two original existences 
(the warm and the cold and the 
like): ri wore Apa rodr’ éx’ dugoty 
POEyyerGe, Aéyorres Audw xal 
éxdrepov elvac; rl 7d etvac rodTo 
UroAdBwuey Yuwy; worepov rplrov 
wapa Ta dvo éxetva, kal rpia 7d Tap, 
AAG eH Vo Ere cad” Spas TiOGper ; 
(That this is not so is not ex- 
prestly proved, nor had Plato any 
need of proof, becuuse the triplicity 
of existence directly contradicts its 
supposed duality, and the existent 
as such is only one, although it is 
a third together with the two ele- 
ments.) ov yap wou Tow ye Sduciy 
Kadobvres Odrepov dy (caling only 
the one of them an existing thing, 


as Parmenides and the Atomists; 
cf. Pt.i. 479 8q.; 687 sqq.) duddrepa 
opolws eivar AéyeTe’ cXESdY pev yap 
dugdorépws (i.e. whether we call 
only the one or only the other an 
existing thing) é,ddX’ od dvo efrny. 
7AdnOA Aéyers. "AAN Apa 7a Eudw 
Bovd\ecbe xadety by; “lows. ’AAN, 
® Plro, pjooner, xdy ofrw Ta Svo 
Aéyorr’ av cadécrara ty. 'OpOérara 
elonxas. By this explanation the 
above view seems to me to be per- 
fectly justified. It might indeed 
be objected (Bonitz, Plat. Stud. 
ii, 51) that the possibility men- 
tioned by Plato in the above pas- 
sage—that existence itself is sepa- 
rate from the two elements—is 
overlooked. This supposition, it is 
true, is not expressly contradicted by 
Plato, apparently from the reasons 
indicated above ; but his design in 
mentioning it can only be to show 
the nntenability of the assertion of 
an original duality of existence in 
any sense that could possibly be 
assigned to it. In the case before 
us, this is done by showing the 
contradiction such an assumption 
involves (viz. the necessity of three 
existents instead of the presup- 
pesed two). The same argument 
would apply with cqual force 
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of moral and mental conditions, that there must be 
some other Being than that of Sense.!’ The Parmenides 
takes up the question more generally arid from a logical — 
point of view (Parm, 137), developing both hypo- 
theses,—‘ the One is’ and ‘the One is not’—in their 
consequences. From the Being of the One, contradic- 
tions arise conditionally ; from the Non-being of the 
One, absolutely. It is thus proved that without the One 
Being, neither the thought of the One, nor the Being 
of the Many, would be possible: however inadequate 
may be the Eleatic view of the One Being, and however 
necessary it may be to rise from this abstract Unity 
excluding Plurality, to the comprehensive Unity of 
the Idea.'* The proper connection of the Platonic 
doctrine, however, is more clearly marked in other ex- 
positions. 

The theory of Ideas, then, is grounded on these two 
main points of view, that, to its author, neither true 
Knowledge nor true Being seems possible without the 

| Reality of Ideas. These points of view overlap, and 


are mingled in Plato’s expositions; for the reason why g 


Knowledge is impossible without Ideas is this: that npe" 
riko 


against the assumption of three, 
four, or any additional quantity 
whatsoever, of original elements: 
and we hve really an indirect 
assertion here of what has been 
directly stated in the two otber 
cases, that the originally existent, 
qua existent, can only be one. 

17 246 E sq.; cf. Theeet. 155 E, 
where those who would allow 
nothing to be real, 4 05 a» Sévwrrac 
dwrplt roty xepoty NaBéaGar, rpdtas 
be xal yeréoe:s kal way 7d dbparor 


ovx dwrodexduevos ws ey obclas mépet, 
are treated with unqualified con- 
tempt. 

18 This view of the Parmenides, 
which I first propounded in my 
Plat. Stud. 159 eqq. and defended 


‘in the first edition of the present 


work, part i. p. 346 «qq., 1 cannot 
rubstantiate with greater detail in 
this place; besides the disserta- 
tions mentioned above, cf. Su: emihl 
Genet. Entw. i. 841 aqq. ; Ribbing, 
loc. cit, 221 sqq. 
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sensible existence wants permanence and self-consis- 
tency, without which Knowledge is unthinkable. And 
that the material phenomenon has no true Being is 
proved by the impossibility of knowing it ideally. 
The same conclusion is reached by the Platonic proofs 
of the theory as represented by Aristotle in his work on 
Ideas,!® so far as we are acquainted with that work.” 
The first of these, the Adyou é& ray ériornuwy, coincides 
with the proof above developed—that all Knowledge 
refers to the permanent, self-identical Ideas, The 
second, ro tv émit woAAwy, is based on the proposition 
that the Universal which is in all particulars of the 
same Genus, must itself be distinct from these. The 
third (76 voety re P8apévrwy), which is closely connected 
with the second, proves the independent existence of 
Ideas, by the argument that the universal concept re- 
mains in the soul even if the phenomenon be destroyed. 
Two other proofs, adduced by Alexander,—that things 
to which the same predicates belong, must be copied 
from the same archetype, and that things which are 
like one another can only be so by reason of participa- 
tion in one Universal,—concur with those already 
quoted from Parm. 132 and Phedo 74. The doctrine 
of Ideas therefore is ultimately based upon the con- 
viction that Reality belongs not to the Phenomenon 
with its self-contradictory divisions and variability, 
but to the Essence of things in its unity and iden- 
tity ; not to the sensibly perceived but to the logically 
thought, 


19 (’f. my Plat. Stud. p. 232 sq., *° From Arist. Metaph. i. 9, 
and Schwegler and Bonitz ad loc. 990 b. 8 6qq. 22, and Alex. ad 
Arist. locum. 


ee 
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The theory being thus derived, we can also see how 
the hypothesis of Ideas connects itself with Plato’s his- at 
torical position. Besides his relation to Socrates, Aris- 
totle refers us to the influence of the Heraclitean 
philosophy, and also to that of the Pythagoreans and 
Eleatics. ‘These systems,’ he says,”! ‘were followed 
‘by the enquiries of Plato, which indeed on most points 
weré allied with the Pythagoreans, but in some par- 
ticulars diverged from the Italian philosophy. From 
his .youth he agreed with Cratylus and the Heracli- 
teans, that all things sensible are in continual flux, 
and that no knowledge of them is possible; and he 
remained true to that doctrine. At the same time, 
however, he embraced the Socratic philosophy, which 
occupied itself with Ethical investigations to the exclu- 
sion of natural science, yet in these sought out the ACY, 
universal and applied itself primarily to determination 
\\of concepts; and so Plato came to the conclusion that 
this procedure must refer to something different from 
Sense, for sensible things cannot be universally defined, 
being always liable to change. These classes of ex- 


istence, then, he called Ideas [ Goncernin sensible things, 
he maintained that they subsist side by side with Ideas, — CH 
al 









and are named after them, for the Manifold which 


bears like name with the Ideas is such by virtue of par- — 
ticipation in the Ideas. This last: definition is only a dif- 
ferent expression of the Pythag hagorean tenet, that things a 
are the copies of e the copies of numbers, ‘Moreover,’ continues Aris- 
totle at the conclusion of the chapter, ‘he assigns re- Opa 
spectively to his two elements,—to the One and to 


a 
ql “1 Metaph. i. 6, beginn. Cf. xiii. 9; 1086 a. 35 aqq. 
er 
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Matter,—the causes of good and evil; in which he was 
anticipated by some of the earlier philosophers, as 


Empedocles and Anaxagoras.’ This passage sums up 


nearly all the elements from which the Platoni r 


| of —ceos_ Was Historically developed i. the Eleatics and 
Megarians might, however, have been more expressly 
mentioned. \'The Socratic demand for conceptual know- / 
- ledge unmistakably forms the starting point of the 
theory ;| but Plato, by the utilization of all that the 
earlier philosophy offered, and in the direction which it 
traced out for him, enlarged this ground; his greatness, 
indeed, consists in his having been able to draw forth 
the result of the whole previous development, and 


shape from the given elements an entirely new crea- 
tion. \Socrates had declared that all true knowledge 
must rest upon right concepts: he had recognised in 


this conceptual knowledge the rule of all action; he had 

shown that Nature herself could only te explained by 

. the concept of an End. \Plato follows him in these con- 
victions, and combines With them what earlier philoso- 
phers—Parmenides and Heraclitus, Empedocles and _ 

-\ . Democritus—had taught on the uncertainty of the 
or senses, and on the difference of rational Cognition 
* from Opinion ”—together with Anaxagoras’ doctrines 
of the world-forming mind, and the intelligent dis- 


‘% position of all things,” 


* Bee_above, p. 170 aqq, with 
which compare Hae i. p. 476 8q. 5 
583 sq.; 651; 741 sq. 

3 Plato himself, Pheedo, 97 B 
sq. (vide vol. i. 811); Phileb. 28 C, 
sqq., tells us what importance he 


With those older philo- 


attached to this doctrine, and what 
conclusions he drew from it, and at 
the same time how he regretted 
the absence of its further develop. 
ment in Anaxagoras. 


{ 


i 
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sophers, their view of knowledge was only a consequence 
of their metaphysics; Plato, on the contrary, reduces 
Socrates’ principles on scientific method to the meta- | 
physical ideas they presuppose. | He asks, How is the 
Real to be conceived by us, if only reasoning thought 
assures a true cognition of the Real? To this ques- 
ion Parmenides bad alroady replied ; The one eternal \~ 
invariable Essence can alone be regarded as the Real. : 
And a similar answer was given by Platos fellow- 
disciple Euclides, who may possibly have anticipated 
Plato in the formation of his system.* | Plato Was 
drawn to such a view by several influences. In 
the first place, it seemed to him a direct result x 
of the Socratic theory of conceptual knowledge that ie 
something real should correspond to our concepts, 
and that this should excel all else in reality as far 
as science excels all other ways of knowing in 
truth. Similarly it became clear that the object 
of our thought must not be sought in the pheno- 
menon.”® This, however, ensued still more definitely 
_ from the Heraclitean doctrines of the flux of all things ; 

for the permanent element, to which our ideas relate, 
could not lie in the sphere of unconditional change.” 
The Eleatic arguments against Plurality and Mutation J 
were at any rate so far acknowledged by Plato that he 
excluded from true Being that unregulated movement 
and unlimited Multiplicity—not comprehended in the 
unity of the Idea, not co-articulated according to fixed 
differences of kind—which the world of Sense appeared 


4 Vide Part i. p. 218 sq. * Ibid. p. 226. 
25 Vide supra, p. 225 sq. 7 Ibid. p. 228. 
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to him to offer.22 And Parmenides, having already, 
on these grounds, denied to Being all sensible pro- 
perties, and the Pythagoreans having, in their num- 
bers, declared that which is not palpable to the senses 
to be the Essence of things”°—Plato may have been 
all the more inclined to maintain the same of the Im- 
material which forms the subject matter of our con- 
cepts. Nor, lastly, must we estimate too lightly the 
influence of that sesthetic view of the world which was 
always uppermost in Plato’s artistic spirit. As the 
Greek everywhere loves clear limitation, firmly out- 
lined forms, definiteness, visibility, as in his mythology 
he places before us the whole contents of moral and 
natural life embodied in plastic shapes,—so does Plato 
feel the necessity of translating the matter of his 
thought out of the abstract form of the concept 
into the concrete form of an ideal vision. It does not 
satisfy him that our reason should distinguish the quali- . 
fying realities embodied in things,—that we should 
separate them from the connection in which we per- 
ceive them; they must also exist in themselves apart 
from this inter-connection; they must condense into 
independent essences, concepts must become Ideas, The 
doctrine of Ideas thus appears as a truly Greek creation, 


*8 Vide loc. cit. and note 92. reans, goes too far. Asclepius (ad 


lurther details will be given in 
the paragraph on Matter. 

9 We shall find an opportunity 
later on to return to the importance 
attached by Plato to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines of numbera. Aris- 
totle’s statement, Metaph. i. 6 
begino. that Plato had in most 
points adhered to the Pythago- 


loc. Metaph.) corrects Aristotle, 
but is also mistaken in his asser- 
tion that ‘he ought to have said in 
all points, for Plato was a tho- 
rough Pythagorean.’ The same 
statement was frequently made in 
the Neo-Pythogorean and Neo- 
Platonic schvols. 
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and, more particularly, as a fruit of that union be- 
tween the Socratic and pre-Socratic philosophy, which 

was accomplished in Plato’s comprehensive mind. [The 
Ideas are the Socratic concepts, elevated from rules of & 
knowledge into metaphysical principles, and applied to 

the speculations of natural philosophy concerning the 
essence and grounds of Existence.* 

II. The Concept of Ideas—ITf, then, we would be 
clear as to the general concept and nature of Ideas, 
it primarily follows from the preceding discussion 
that they are that which, as unconditioned Reality, 
is unaffected by the change and partial non-being of 
the phenomenon, and, as uniform and self-identical, is 
untouched by the multiplicity and contradictions of con- 
crete existence.*! Plato takes for this permanent and 


oF 


% Further particulars on the 
relation of the doctrine of Ideas to 
earlier philosophic theories will be 
given presently. Schleiermacher, 
Gesch. d. Phil. 104, combats the 
above-mentioned Aristotelian ex- 
lanation, and wishes to refer the 
deas to a combination between 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras—to a 
remodelling of the doctrine of 
homeomeries. The theory is en- 
tirely without historical justifica- 
tion. Herbart, more correctly (in 
his treatise, which will still repay 
perusal, De Plat. Systematis fun. 
damento, Werke, xii. 63 sq.), secs 
in the doctrine of Ideas a combina- 
tion of Eleatic and Heraclitean 
elements, but leaves entirely out 
of account the main point, viz. 
the Socratic conceptual philoso- 
phy. The formula in which he 
sums up the gist of his view: 
Divide Heracliti yéverw ovalg 


Purmenidis ; habebis ideas Platonis 
(for which—in spite of Ueberwe 
Unters. plat. Schr. 40—we a 
just as well say conversely : divide 
ovalayv Parmenidis, &c.), is better 
adapted to the Atomistic doctrine 
than to that of Ideas: vide vol. i. 
687 sqq. 

51 In the first reference Plato 
calls the Ideas ovola (Pheedr. 247 C; 
Crat. 386 D; Pheedo, 78 D ; Parm. 
135 A); dtdos odcla (Tim. 37 E); 
del dy Sar 27 TD); Svrws db», Svrws 
bvra (Phedr. 247 C, E; Rep. x. 
597 DD); wavredds dv (Soph. 248 
E; Rep. v. 477 A); xara radra dy, 
woavtws by, det xaTda ravra Exov 
dxcwhrws (Tim. 35 A; 38 A; Pheedo, 
78 D; cf. Soph. 248 B); the adjec- 
tive avrds or avrd 8 Eore (Pheedr. 
247 D; Theet. 175 C; Crat. 389 
D; Soph, 225C; Parm. 130 B; 133 
D; 134 D; Pheedo, 65 Dag. ; 78 D; 
100 C; Phileb. 62 A; Rep. vi. 
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self-identical element (as the name of Ideas shows **) 
the Universal or Genus—that which is conceived 
by us in general concepts. This alone it is which 
as early as the Thestetus appears as the Essence of 
things and the sole object of science;* with the 


507 B; 493 E; Tim. 51 B; is 
an equivalent term; cf. Arist. Me- 
taph. iii. 2; 997 b. 8; vii. 16, 
1040 b. 32; Eth. Nich. i. 4; 1096 


. b. 34. Other passages may be 


found Ind. Aristot. 124 b. 52 oq: 
Parm. 132 C the Ideas are de- 
signated as éy; in Phileb. 15 A sq. 
as évddes or povddes. 

33 efgos and ldéa (for which 
fLopgh is used Pheedo, 103 E; 104 
D; Phileb. 12 C) signify in Plato 
generally any form or shape, espe- 
cially, however, species or genus 
(for as yet these were not distin- 
guished, vide note 94), and from 
a subjective point of view the Idea 
or general concept; e.g. Euthy- 
phro, 6 D; Gorg. 454K; ‘Thest. 
148 D sx Mano, 72 C ; Phadr, 249 B; 
265 D; Soph. 253 D; Parm. 129 
C; 132 AD: Symp. 205 B; 210 
B; Rep. v. 454 A; vi. 507 B; 
viii. 544 D; Phileb. 15 D; 23D; 
32 C; cf. Ast, Lex. Plat. ; Brandis, 
gr.-rom. Phil. ii. 221 sqq. <Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Metaph. i. 6 
(supra, p. 233), Plato seems to 
have established this usage. Both 
ancients and moderns have in 
vain tried to discover any distinc- 
tion in the signification of the two 
expressions. Seneca e.g. has the 
assertion, of courre not orizinal, 
that lééa is the eremplar, eT3os 
the forma ab exemplari sumta 
—tho archetype and the copy re- 
spectively. Further development 
of this is found in the Neo-Platonist 
Johannes Diaconus, Alleg. in Hes. 


Theog. 452 Ox., who was indebted 
to Proclus for his knowledge. He 
says that (3éa with a simple ¢ sig- 
nifies the purely simple, the avroé», 
the adroduds, &c., efSos with a diph- 
thong ra odviera ex Wuxis re Kal 
cuparos f poppis (add xal Ans). 
These are, of course, mere fictions. 
I cannot agree with Richter (De 
Id. Plat. 28 sq.) and Schleier- 
macher (Gesch. q. Phil. 104), who 
would make eldos signify the con- 
cept of a species, (Séa the arche- 
type ; nor with the view of Deu- 
schle (Plat. Sprachphil. 73), and 
Susemihl (Genet. Entw. 122), that 
in ¢f30s we are to understand the 
subjective concept, in (8¢a the ob- 
jective fundamental form (Stein- 
hart inverts this order, but acknow- 
ledges both the expressions to be 
essentially the same). A compa- 
rison of the above and other pas- 
sages proves that Plato makes no 
distinction at all between the two, 
as regards their scientific mean- 
ing; cf. eg. Parm. 132 A sq.; 
135 B. 

3 Thert. 185 B, after several 
concepts have been mentioned : 
rai-a 3) wdvra dd rTlvos rept avroww 
diavoet; obre yap 5’ dxofs odre be’ 
bpews oldv re 7d Kowdy AauBdvew 
wept alrdv. Ibid. C: # 38 3a rlvos 
Sivas 76 7’ eel wace Kowdv Kat 7d 
él rovros dyAot gor; 186 D (with 
reference to this passage): éy per 
dpa rots radjuacw (sensible im- 
pressions) ovx & émior7jun, ev de 
TY wepl éxelywy avrAdoyiopg’ ovslas 
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search for which, according to the Phsedrus, all Know- 
ledge begins ;** which the Parmenides describes as 
alone true Being;* to say nothing of the _above- 
quoted distinct and reiterated declarations. Plato, 
therefore, expressly defines the Idea as that which is 


common to the Many of like name; Aristotle similarly + 


defines it as the ty ért woAXwv, and on this founds 
his objection that it is a contradiction to assume 


the Universal as Substance and, in so far, as a par- 


ticular.®8 


yap Kal ddnOelas évraida per, ws 
force, Suvardvy AyacOar, exet dé 
advvarov. 

#4 Phadr. 265 D (vide p. 199, 
where further proofs are adduced) ; 
ibid. 249 B. 

S E.g. 132 C, where the efSos is 
designated as the év 8 éwl waor 7d 
vonua éwdv voei, play ruwd odcay 
ldday, the év del by 7d avrd éwt wraow. 
135 A: ws fore yévos Te éxdorou Kal 
ovcla attri kad’ abryy. Cf. Rep. vi. 
507 B: woAddd waka... xal roddd 
dya0d cal agra ovrws elval papév 
re kal diopltoney Tw AdyW... Kai 
atrd 5h Kandy cal adré dyabdrv Kal 
obrw wepl wdvrwy, & rére ws rodAd 
ériGenev, wad ad nar’ ldday play 
éxdorov ws puds ovons TiOévres 8 
torw Exacrov wpocayopevouey ... 
cal ra'uev 3) opacbal paper, vocicbat 
3’ of, ras 3 ad lddas voeicbar per 
opacOaz 8’ od. Tim. 31 A starts on 
the same supposition that for every 
plurality an Idea must be assumed 
a3 unity. 

33 Rep. x. 596 A: eldos yap rou re 
éy Exacroy elwOaner riecOar wepl 
&xaora Ta wodAd ols ravrdov bycna 
éxipépouev. Ritter (ii. 306; cf 303 
A 3) translates this passage: ‘ An 
Idea is assigned to each thing which 
we designate as a number of things 


The view of modern criticism *®® that Ideas 


by the same name,’ and he infers 
that, inasmuch as not merely every 
individual but also every attribute, 
every cendition, and every relation, 
and even the variable, can be set 
forth in names, and every namo 
signifies an Idea, therefore the Idea 
cannot merely express general con- 
cepts. Here, however, the main 
point is neglected; viz. that what 
the Idea corresponds to ‘s the dvoua 
common to many things. 

37 Metaph. i. 9, 990 b. 6 (xiii. 
4, 1079 a. 2): xad’ Exacroy yap 
dudvupndr rl éore (ey rots efSeor) xal 
wapd Tas obcias (i.c. odoiar in tbe 
Aristotelian sense, subs'ances) r&y 
te (? cf. Bonitz ad Joc.) dAAwy dy 
éorw éy éxl ro\dGy. Hence in what 
follows the év éwt roA\Gy is men- 
tioned under the I’latonic evidences 
for the doctrine of Ideas, vide 
232. Cf. Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 b. 
30: dAX’ 6 wer Zwupdrys 7a xadd‘.ou 
ov xwpioTd roles ov8 rods dpt- 
cpovs’ ol 3 éxwpicay xal ra Tatra 
Tov bruv idéas tpoorydpevoay. Ib. 
1079 a. 9, 32; Anal. post. i. 11 
beginn. 

Metaph. vii. 16, 1040 b. 26 

3 xiii. 9, 1086 a. 31 sqq. 
m5 Ritter, loc. cit., with whom 
Volquardeen agrees, Plat. Idee. d. 


et 
jp 


~ 


contain not only the Universal in the sense we associate 
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with the word, but also the individual, besides being 

incapable of proof, is thus evidently opposed to Plato’s 

clear definitions. This Universal, which is the on | NA 

he conceives as separate from the world of Pheno- ~ 
«mena, as absolutely existing Substance.” It is the rie 


heavenly sphere, in which alone lies the field of truth, 
shapeless, incorporeal Existence ii eine ald 
a) 


$ 


een 


in which the gods and ,pure souls behold colourless, 
pers. Geist. 17 sq., without, how- 


ever, adducing anything new. Rit- 
ter brings the following points in 
support of his view: (1) what 
has already been refnted, note 
36. (2) The fact that in Crat. 386 D 
and elsewhere a permanent cx- 
istence is attributed not merely to 
things, but also to the actions or 
activities of things. From this, 
however, it does not follow that 
these activities individually—as 
distinct from their general con- 
cepta—go toform the conteni of the 
respective Ideas. (3) That according 
to Plato the soul is non-sensible 
and imperishable. But this is 
far from proving that it is an 
Idea. (4) That according to Theet. 
184 D, the individual soul is con- 
sidered as an Idea, and (Phedo, 
102 B) what Simmias is and what 
Socrates is, is distinguished from 
what is both of them. ‘The latter 
passage, however, rather goes 
against Ritter, for what Simmias 
is and what Socrates is,—i.e. their 
individual existence,—is here se- 
parated from the Idea or common 
element in which both partake. In 
the first passage (Theet. 184 J), 
certainly the argument is that the 
single expericnces of sense coin- 
cide els ulay Twa tddav, efre Yuxtv 


etre 8 re Set kadewy: but the latter 
qualification only proves that in 
the present case we have not to 
deal with the stricter philosophic 
usage of (3éa or el3os. The word 
stands in an indefinite sense, just 
as in Tim. 28 A, 49 A, 52 A 
(where matter is called an eidos) ; 
59 C, 69 C, 70 C, 71.A; Rep. vi. 
507 E, &c.; and also in the pas- 
sige Theet. 157 C, wrongly cited 
by Ritter on his side. It is dis- 
tinctly stated (Phsedo, 103 E, 104 
C, 105 C eq.) that the soul is not 
an Idea in the proper sense of the 
term. Vide infra. 

40 This word, taken in the ori- 
ginal Aristotelian sense, signifies 
generally anything subsisting for 
itself, forming no inherent part cr 
attribute of anything else, and 
having no necd of any substratum 
separate from itself. Of course if 
we understand by substance, as 
Herbart does (loc. cit. Werke, xii. 
76), that which contains several 
mutable properties, itself remain- 
ing constant in the permutations of 
these properties, we have every 
reason for combating as he does 
the assertion that the Ideas are 
substances. 

41 Phredr, 247 C sq. 
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perance, and science that ure exalted above all Becom- 
ing, and exist not in another, but in their own pure 
Essence. The true Beauty is in no living creature in 
earth or heaven or anywhere else, but remains in its 
purity everlastingly for itself and by itself, in one form 
(aurd xa’ avré us0’ abrov povoedic aa dv), unmoved by 
the changes of that which participates in it. ‘The 
Essence of things exists absolutely for itself, one in 
kind, and subject to no vicissitude.*? The Ideas stand 
as the eternal prototypes of Being—all other things 
are copied from them.“ Purely for themselves (aira 
xa’ aira), and divided from that which has part in 
them (xwpic), they are in the intelligible sphere (rémo¢ 
vonroc) to be beheld not with eyes, but by thought 
alone ;*° visible things are but their adumbrations :*® 
phenomena, we might say, are relative ; the Ideas alone 


garded as a Genus. C*. further, Rep. 


42 Symp. 211 A. Steinhart (PI. 
Wk, iti. 424, 441; iv. 254, 641), 
following the Nco-Platonis's (cf. vol. 
ili. b. 695; 723, 3, 2nd ed.), says: 
‘The Ideas must not be coufounded 
with the general concepts of tho 
understanding ’—‘in the Sympo- 
sinm (loc. cit.) they are most de- 
cidedly distinguished from gencric 
concepts: ’—‘the concept of Spe- 
cies becomes an Idea only so far as 
it participates in the Ideal concept 
of Genus.’ I agree with Bonitz 
(Plat. Stud. ii. 75 sq.) and others in 
opposing these views. The con- 
tent of the Ideas is given by ge- 
neral concepts,—hypostatised by 
Plato—without any difference being 
made between Ideal and other con- 
cepts: nor are Species excluded from 
the sphere of Ideas: every Species, 
except the infima species, may be re- 


vi. 511 C (v. sup. p. 168); Parmen. 
130 C sq. ; Phileb. 16 C (v. sup. 
2U6, 92); and subsequent remarks 
on tho extent of the World of 
Ideas, 

*% Pheedo, 78 D: det adriv éxa- 
orov 8 ori, povoerdes by avrd Kad’ 
aurdé, woavTws Kara Tavra xe: xal 
ovdérore ovdauy ovdauds ddAdolworw 
ovdeulay évddxerac Phileb. 15 3B; 
Tim. 51 B; vide note 6. 

4 Tim. 28 A; 
Theet. 176 E. 

* DP. 556, Pt.1.; Parmen. 128 E; 
130 Bsq.; 185 A; Phido, 100 b; 
Rep. vi. 507 B (vide note 35). 

They are represcoted as such 
in the famous allegory of the Cave- 
dwellers, Rep. vil.: 514 B aq.; 
516 E; 517 D. 


R 


< 
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are absolute.’ In a word, the Ideas are, to use an 
illustration of Aristotle’s, ywprorai:**—i.e. there be- 
longs to them a Being entirely independent of, and 
different from, the Being of things: they are self-sub- 
sistent entities.*® Consequently, those theories which 
have confused the Platonic Ideas with sensible sub- 
stances, hypostasized images of the fancy (ideals), or 
with subjective conceptions, are neither of them correct. 
The first ® is now pretty generally abandoned, and has 
been already refuted by the preceding quotations from 
the Pheedrus, Symposium, and Republic: we might 
also refer to the assertion of the Timeus (52 B), that 
only the copy of the Idea—in general, the Becoming, 
not the truly Existing—is in space; together with the 


corroborative testimony of Aristotle.* 


47 Plato draws a distinction in 
a general logical sense between 
the xa’ avrd and the mwpés re: 
cf. Soph. 255 C (ddA olual ce 
ouvyxwpey Tov Byrwy rd pev adra 
kad’ alta, 7a 5é awpds GAAnda det 
AéyeoOar); also Parm. 133 C; Rep. 
iv. 438 A. Hermodorus, ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b. says: rap byrwv 7d, wey 
xa0’ ard elvac Adve [TlAdTwr], ws 
dvOpwwov xallrmov, ra 5é wpds Erepa, 
kal roUrwy Ta pev ws wpds evayria, ws 
dyabdv xaxg, 7a S5é ws rods Te. But 
although this logical distinction ex- 
tends as such through both worlds 
—the world of sense and the world 
of Ideas (cf. on the Idea of the Re- 
lative, subter, note 126)—in a 
metaphysical sense the Idea alone 
is an absolute. It is, as we have 
juat been told, atrd xa@ avrd; 
while of the phenomenon of sense 
it is said érépov ruvds del péperac 
gdvracpua, 5a Taira év érépy wrpoo- 
hee twt ylyecOa (Tim. 52 C), 


It may be said 


The latter is a relative, only a 
copy of the Idea—has its exist- 
ence only in and through this re- 
lation. 

4 Metaph. i. 9, 991 b. 2; xiii. 
9, 1086 a. 31 8q.; xiii. 4; vide p. 
554, 1; Phys. ii. 2, 193 b. 35; 
cf. Anal. Post. i. 77 a.5; Metaph. 
i. 6, 987 b. 8, 29; and my Plat. 
Stud. 230. 

 ovola: as Aristotle calls them: 
cf. Metaph. i. 9, 990 b. 30; 991 b.1; 
iii. 6, 1002 b. 29; vii. 16, 1040 b 
26. How this determination har~ 
monises with the other, that things 
exist only in and through the Ideas, 
will be discussed later on. 

50 Tiedemann, Geist. d. spek. 
Phil. ii. 91 sq. where by ‘sub- 
stances’ ate understvod sensible 
substances; cf. Van Heusde, Init. 
Phil. Plat. ii. 3, 30, 40. 

5 Phys. iv. 1, 209 b. 33: WAdrwe 
Hévroe Nexréoy .. . 5a rl ovx év 
térw Ta cldn. ili. 4, 208 a. 8: 


ote 


ys 


wn 


(\ 


an 
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that Plato speaks of the super-mundane sphere, and 
that his disciple describes Ideas as alo@yra aida. 
But the figurative character of the former representa 
tion is too apparent to allow of its serving as proof; 
and Aristotle’s remark is clearly not intended to convey 
Plato’s own view, but to disprove it by its consequence.” 
s The other supposition, that the Platonic Ideas sre sub- 
jective thoughts,.is more prevalent. Hardly anyone 
voinea endl them as mere conceptions of human 
reason ;™ but it has been maintained, even recently, 
that they have no absolute existence, but are only the 
thoughts of God.” This theory is as untrue as the 


TAdrwy 8 tw [rot ovdpavod] pev 
ovder elvac o@ma, od8e ras lddas, dd 
7d unddéwou elva: adrds. 

52 Arist. Metaph. iii. 2, 997 b. 
5 aq. ; ef. vii. 16, 1040 b. 30. 

Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 231. 

5 Melanchthun, Opp.ed. Bretsch. 
xiii. 520; Buhle, Gesch. d. Phil. 
ii. 96 sq. ; Tennemann, Syst. d. 
Plat. Phil. ii. 118 sq. (cf. Gesch. 
d. Phil. ii. 296 sqq.), who makes 
the Ideas (viewed as archetypes of 
things), notions or envisagements ; 
viewed as in the spirit of man, 
works of the Deity. Plat. ii. 125; 
iii, 11 aq., 155 sq.; Gesch. d. 


Phil,ii. 369 sqq. 

{This theory is met with in 
antiquity among the later Pla- 
tonists, and is general in Neo-Pla- 
toniam Yet vol. iii, a. 726; b. 
105; sq.; 469; 571,5; 694; 
723, 3, 2nd edit.). There, however, 
it was connected with the belief in 
the substantiality of the Ideas, and 
it was not observed that the two 
theories are contradictory. The 
same view of the doctrine of Ideas 


is common among the Platonizing 
realists of the middle ages. Among 
the moderns, cf. Meiners, Gesch. 
d. Wissensch. ii. 803; Stallbaum, 
Plat. Tim. 40; Parm. 269 sqq.; 
Richter, De Id. Plat. 21 sq., 86 aq. ; 
Trendelenburg, De Philebi Cons. 17 
sq. The latter says that the Ideas 
are forme a mente artifice sus- 
cept, creations of the divine rea- 
son, gue cogitando ita ideas gig- 
nat, ut sint, quia cogitentur; and 
when they are described as abso- 
lute and as xwpiral, the meaning 
merely is that they continue in the 
thoughts of the Divinity indepen- 
dent of the vicissitudes of phreno- 
menal appearance. @f., to the 
same effect, Rettig, Alria in the 
Philebus, &c. (Bern, 1866), 24 aq. ; 
Volquardsen, loc. cit p. 16 sq., who, 
to oppor his view, quotes certain 
dicta from Rep. iv. 435, not to be 
found there at all. Kiihn, De 
Dialectica Plat. p. 9, 47 sq., ap- 
roximates to this view in sup 

ing that the Ideas (as was held 
by the Neo-Platonists) subsist in 
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other and is altogether wanting in proof.. Plato's hay- 
ing been led to the doctrine of Ideas by his enquiry 
into the nature of knowledge proves nothing ; indeed, 
it is more in agreement with the objective derivation 
of Ideas.°° The description of the Ideas as archetypes, 
according to which Divine Reason fashioned the world,*’ 
or again, as the objects which human Reason con- 
templates does not make them mere products of 
divine or human Reason. The Ideas are here pre- 
supposed by the activity of Reason, just as external 
things are presupposed by the activity of the sense 
which perceives them. Nor can this theory be de- 
duced from the passage in the Philebus (28 D, 30 
C), where the royal mind of Zeus is said to be the 
power which orders and governs all. Zeus here stands 
for the soul of the universe; that which he governs 
is the world, and reason, as is remarked, belongs 
to him from the cause above him—the Idea,” which 
is accordingly treated not as the creation, but as the 
condition of the reason that thinks it. The propo- 
sition in the Parmenides (134 C) that God has know- 
ledge in itself is not more conclusive; for this having 
is expressly described as participation, and the gods, 
not God, are spoken of® as the possessors of that 


God as the most perfectly real cx- xéouos xal fAos Kal cednvn Kal 
istence, and at the same time are dorépes xal wadca } wepipopa, the 
comprehended by his thoughts. évavrol re xal dpac cal pies. 

Similarly Ebben, Plat. id. doctr. © I shall return to this later on. 


78 sqq. 61 odxoiy efrep te GAXo atrijs 
J *® Supra, p. 228 sq. emornuns peréxet, ob dv Twa pad- 
? Tim. 28 A; Rep. x. 596 A sq.; Aov H Gedy dalys Exew Thy dxpeBe- 
Pheedr, 247 A. oTtdrny émioriunv; . . . ovKoiy ef 
58 ‘Tim. 52 A, and frequently. wapa TH Jeg abrn dorly ... } dKpt- 


68 Téde 7d Kadovpevoy Srov, the Peordrn emiorhun ... EKEivor ... 


oy / 
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knowledge. It is impossible to deduce from the pas- 
sage that the Idea of knowledge as such exists only 
in the divine thought. And though, lastly, in the 
Republic (x. 597 B) God is called the Artist (romrie), 
or Creator (@uroupydc), who has created the ‘ Bed-in- 
itself,’ the Idea of the bed; it by no means follows 
from this that that Idea is only a thought of God, and 
has no existence except in the divine thought. We 
must remember that this is not intended for a strictly 
philosophic explanation of the origin of Ideas ;* and, 
that the Deity with Plato (as we shall presently find) 
| is convertible with the highest Idea. Derived Ideas 
“may very fairly be called his creations without in- 
volving the existence of the Idea only in the thought, 
and by the thought of a personality distinct from it- 

self. 
The substantiality of Ideas is certified not only by 
the testimony of Aristotle, but also by the above-cited 
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odre yryvdoKovor tra dvOpwreca 
wpdypara Geol byes. 

63 When we say, God made the 
world, we do not assert that tho 
world is mercly a thought of God. 

68 With tho Greeks, as every- 
where else, whatever is not mad: 
by man (and consequently all the 
works of Nature) is referred to the 
Divinity. So here, the «Alyy év 
ry pvce ofoa is us such made by 
God. But this is merely the ex- 
planation of popular religion, a 
figure of speech used just as easily 
by those who expressly deny the 
attribute of rocety to the Divinity, 
as Aristotle does (cf. De Ceelo, i. 
4, 271 a. 33; Eth. N. x. 9, 1179 a. 
24; i. 10, 1099 b. 11; and on the 


other hand the passages quoted 
vol. ii. b. 276 "ond edit.) ; sothat 
we cannot make it any real cri- 
terion of scientific views. This 
is particularly true of the case 
before us; for the sake of symme- 
try, three differemt xAwoworot must 
exist, to correspond to the three 
different sorts of xAlvae, 

6 Hermann has_ therefore no 
reason for discovering in this pas- 
sage an entirely new development 
of the doctrine of Ideas, and an evi- 
denco for the later composition of 
the tenth book of the Republic 
(Plat. 540, 695); cf. Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 262 sq.; Stein- 
hart, iv. 258. 
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Ideas which exist absolutely, in no 


other, but purely for themselves, which remain for ever 
the Archetypes of things, uncreated and imperishable, 
according to which even the divine intelligence moves 
itself, cannot at the same time be creatures of that in- 
telligence a only in it,” owing their existence 


e eternity of Ideas is proclaimed by 





Plato most emphatically, and regarded as the most 
essential of the characteristics by which they are to 


be discriminated from the 


phenomenon.* [ How then 


can they be likewise thoughts which first sprang from 
the thinking soul? This difficulty is not obviated by 
saying” that the origin of Ideas from the Divine 
Mind is not to be thought of as an origin in time: 
for not only an origin in time, but all and every 


origin is denied to them 


6 Cf. e.g. the passage of the 
Symposium, 211 A. Could Plato 
have thus maintained that the Idea 
of the Beautiful existed absolutely 
in none ‘other, if his own opinion 
had been that it did exist only in 
rome other, viz. the divine, under- 


. Atanding ? 
6 K.g. Tim. 27_D: forw otv 


3h war’ éuhy ddtav wpGrov diacperéov 
rbde° rl rd dy del yéverw 5é ovK 
Exov, al rl rd yeyvduevor per del dy 

obdérore, &c. oid. 28 C; Symp. 
210 E. Aristotle frequently de- 
signates the Ideas as eternal ; e.g. 
Metaph. i. 9, 990 b. 33; 991 a. 
26; it. 2, 997 b. 5 sqq. 

6 Trendelenburg, luc. cit. 20; 
Stumpf, Verh. d. plat. Gott. zur 
Idee d. Guten, 78 sq. 

6 E.g. Tim. 28 C: .réde 52 odp 
wad exioxenréov wepi avrod (sc. Tod 


by Plato.“ Again, Plato 


xécj.ov), wpds wérepoy ray wapadecy- 
pdreww 6 rexrawdpevos avroy dmreip- 
ydfero, wérepov wpd; 7d Kard TavTa 
cal woavrws Exov fj xpds Td yeyovds. 
So in what follows: the creator of 
the world looked only xpds 7d didco» 
not wpds 7d yeyovds. We see plainly 
that Eternity and immutability of 
existence on the one hand, and 
Becoming on the other, are to 
Plato opposite and contradictory 
antitheses; the thought that any- 
ray Beg spring into being and 
yet eternal and unchangeable, 
which is Trendelenburg’s view of 
the Ideas, is quite beyond Plato's 
intellectual horizon. Cf. Phileb. 
15 B: play éxdorny (each Idea) 
otcay del rhy cbrhy cal unre yéve- 
ow phre SrcOpovy wpocdexoudvny. 
Farther details, supra, note 6, p. 
228 aq. 
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yy 
himself mentions the supposition that Ideas may be 
merely thoughts, having no other existence than in the” 
soul; and sets it aside with the observation, that if it 
4 were sa, everything that participates in them must be 
a thinking subject ;* it is self-evident, he says, that 
absolute entities as such cannot exist in us.” And in 
another place,’’ he expressly guards himself against the 
notion that the Idea of beauty is a ‘speech or a know- 
ledge.’ Nor can Aristotle have been aware that the 
Platonic Ideas were the thoughts of the Essence of 
things, and not this Essence_it Not only does 
he never imply that they have their abode merely in 
human or Divine thought,” but he describes them 
with all possible distinctness as self-subsistent_sub- 
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tances ;’* and on this presupposition, subjects th 
a criticism which would be utterly groundless, and 
ee eee 





® Parm. 132 B; cf. Tim. 51 C. 
It has been already remarked, It. 
i. p. 254, 1, end, that Plato here 
has in his mind the nominalism of 
Antisthenca. 

7 Parm. 133 C: oluac ay wal oé 
kat A@ddov, Boris alrjy Twa Kae’ 
aurny éxdorov ovclay rlOerac elvce, 
duodoyfoa: dy wpdrov per pyndeuiav 
avra@y elvac dv tuiv. was yap ay 
avrh xaé’ abrhy Ere ely: 

“lL Symp. 211 A. 

“2 Aristotle nowhere describes 
the Idens either as thoughts simply, 
or as thonghts of the pels 
but, as we have already geen, he 
expressly calls them eternal sub- 
stances. Can we, however, imagine 
that if he had known anything of 
the theory discussed above, he 
would have neglected to object to 
the doctrine of Ideas the contradic- 
tion between this determination 


and the other? 

“ This is clear from the pas- 
sages cited supra, notes 48 and 48, 
and indced from the single expres- 
sion xwptords, to explain which as 
Trendelenburg does (vide note 5%) 
is made absolutely impossible by 
Aristotelian usage and ly the con- 
nection in which it is used of the 
Platonic Ideas. Cf. e.g. (not to 
cite the whole of the passages al- 
duced, Ind. Arist. 860 a. 35 sq.) 
Metaph. vii. 16, 1040 b. 268 8q.; 
xiii. 9, 1086 a. 31 8qq., where he 
charges the doctrine of Ideas with 
a contradiction, in that the Ideas 
ns concepts must be general and as 
xwpirral individual. With Trende- 
lenburg’s interpretation of xwpe- 
ords this criticism is objectless: the 
archetypes in the thoughts of God 
anterior to individual Being can 
only be general concepts. 
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must throughout have taken quite another turn, if he 
had understood by Ideas either concepts abstracted by 
us from things, or such prototypes as preceded things 
only in the creative mind of God.” It is .equally 
evident that he was unacquainted with any theory of 
the Ideas being the creations of the Deity. We are, 
therefore, fully justified in asserting that Pla Id 
the Ideas neither as the thoughts of man nor of God.” 

+ But if the Real, which is the object of thought, must 
be a substantial entity, it cannot on that very account 
be conceived in the manner of the Eleatics, as Unity 


without Multiplicity, Permanence without Motion. 


74 As regards the first of the 
above supposed cases (viz. that the 
Ideas are the concepts of human 
intelligence), this will be at once 
conceded. And as to the second 
not the slightest doubt can remain. 
Of all the objections of Aristotle 
against the doctrine of Ideas (a 
review of them is given, Pt. i. 
b. 216 sq. 2rd edit.), there is 
not a single one which does not 
lose its force as soon as we un- 
derstand by the Platonic Ideas, 
not substantial and self-subsisting 
concepts, but the thoughts of the 
Divinity expressing the essence of 
certain things. 

* This definition is never men- 
tioned either in his account of 
the dcctrine of Ideas, or in his 
criticism of it, though the question 
was obvious (had he been aware of 
it)—How does the creation of the 
Ideas agree with their eternity ? 
(un eternity so strongly emphasized 
by Aristotle). Plato, in the dis- 
quisitions which Aristotle hed 
heard, seems never to have re- 
ferred to the Deity (vide p. 76, 70) 


It 


as the agent through whom thie 
Ideas are copied in things; still 
less would he have done go in order 
to explain the origin of the Ideas 
themselves, which were at once 
eternal and without origin. 

76 1f we say with Stallbaum 
(Parm. 269, cf. 272; Tim. 41): ideas 
esse sempiternas numinis divini 
cogitationes, in quibus inest ipaa 
rerum essentia ita quidem, ut quales 
res cogitantur, tales etiam sint et vi 
sua consistant... in ideia veram 
ovclay contineri, the question at 
once arises: Have the Ideas the 
essence of things mercly as content 
and object, so that they themselves 
are distinct therefrom as subjective 
and objective, or are they actually 
the substance of things? And how 
can they be so if they are the 
thoughts of the divinity? Must not 
we admit in full the inference by 
means of which Plato (Parm. loc. 
cit.) refutes the supposition that the 
Ideas are mere thoughts: 4 éx 
vonudrwyv Exacrov elvat xal wdvra 
voew, h vojuara byra dvénta eivar? 
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the All is established as One, nothing (as shown in the g 9 ¢, 
Sophist’’) can be predicated of it; for as soon as We yaw 
combine a predicate with a subject, a name with a y 
thing, we at once introduce a plurality. If we say the aa A 
One is, we speak of the One and of Being as of two 
things ; if. we name the One or Being, we distinguish 

this naming from the thing named. Neither can Being 

be a whole,” for the conception of a whole involves that 

of parts; the whole is not pure Unity, but a Plurality, , 

the parts of which stand in relation to Unity. If Unity 

be predicated of Being, and Being thus becomes a Whole, 

Unity is therein discriminated from Being; we have 

then consequently instead of One Being, two—the One 

and Being. If Unity does not belong to Being, and 

Being is therefore not a Whole, then, supposing the 
conception of Whole to have a real import (the Whole 

as such exists), Being lacks the existence that belongs 

to the Whole, and is so far Non-existent. If it be 
maintained that there is no Whole, then Being would 
be deprived of magnitude, nor could it, generally speak- 
ing, be or become anything.’ But still less can the 
All be assumed as merely Multiplicity.” The right 
course must be to admit both Unity and Multi- 

licity, ow are they to be reconciled? Only, 

as before shown, by the theory of the communion ¢ 
of concepts. If no combination of concepts were 






7 244 3-245 FE. De Soph. Plat. ord. (Kiel. 1871), 
78 Which must be the case ac- p. 9 sq., 38 8q.; and tho authorities 
cording to Parmenides, Vide Pt. there quoted. It is impossible for 
i. 471, 1; 473. me to substantiate my view in detail 
79 Cf. as to the train of thought here. 
of the above passages Ribbing, ™ Vide p. 228 aq. 
Plat. Ileenl. i. 196 sq.; Petersen, 
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possible, no attribute could be predicated of anything 
different from the thing itself: *! we could, therefore, 
only say of Being that it exists; in no relation, that it 
does not exist: whence, as a farther consequence, the 
Unity of all. Being inevitably follows. This presup- 
position is, however, untrue, as indeed it must be, if 
speech and knowledge in general are to be possible.* 
Closer investigation convinces us that certain con- 
cepts exclude, while others are compatible with, and 
even presuppose, each other. With the concept of 
Being, for example, all those concepts are compatible 
which express any determination of Being, even when 
these are mutually exclusive, as Rest and Motion. 
So far, then, as concepts may be combined, the Being 
denoted by one of them belongs to the other. So far 
as they are different, or mutually exclusive, the Being 
denoted by one does not belong-to the other; conse- 
quently the Being of the one is the Non-being of 
the other. And as each concept may be combined 
with many others, but, as a concept, is at the same 
time different from all others, so to each in many 
relations there belongs Existence, but in an infinite 
| number, Non-existence.** The Non-existent, therefore, 


81 The assertion of Antisthenes ; 
vide Part i. p. 252. 

82 259 D sq.; 251 B sq. 

83 Motion e.g. can be united with 
Being, because it zs ; it is, however, 
at the same time érepoy rod bvros, 
fur its concept is different from 
that of Being: otxotr 3) cagdis 7 
klynois Svtws ov dy éort xal dy, 
bebe Tou ovros peréxer. 256 VD; 

4 D. 


8 256 D: forw dpa é& dvdyxys 
7d ph bv éwi re kuwwhoews eivac Kal 
Kara wdvra Ta yévyn. Kara wdvra yap 
7 GOarépou pats Erepov dwepyafoudyn 
Tov ovros Exacrov ovKx dv motel, kal 
évpwavra bh Kata Tatra obrws ovK 
Ovra dpOas epoduev, xal mddiy, Sre 
peréxet Tov dvros, eival re xal dvra 
... wept Exacrov dpa rav eldav wonvd 
pév dore 7d by, Ametpov 5é rAHGE 7d 


By ov. 
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4s as well as the Existent; for Non-being is itself a 
Being, namely the Being of the Other (and therefore 
not absolute, but relative Non-being, the negation of a 
determinate Being) and thus in every Being there is 
also a Non-being,—the Difference. 

That is to say: the veritably Existent is not pure 
but determinate Being: there is not merely One Ex- 
istent but many ; and these many stand reciprocally in 
the most various relations of identity and difference, 
exclusion and communion.” 

The Parmenides attains the same result, by a 


- more abstract and thoroughgoing dialectic discussion.*® 


The two propositions from which the second part of 
this dialogue starts, ‘The One is’ and ‘The One is 
not,’ affirm the same as the two assumptions refuted 
in the Sophist—‘The All is One,’ and ‘The All is: 
Many.’ Both these propositions are reduced ad 
absurdum by the derivation of contradictory conse- 


& Cf. on this particularly 256 
E-259 B; 260 C. 

8 It is contrary to Plato's clear 
and definite opinion to reduce the 
doctrine of the xowwxla riv yeray 
to ‘the possibility of some things 
connecting themselves with others 
in the being of the individual,’ as 
Stumpf does (Verh. d. plat. Gott. z. 
Idee d. Gut. 48 sq.). ‘The question 
put was (p. 51 1D), not whether 
a thing can partake in several Idens 
at the same time, but whether 
ovola, klynots, orders can enter into 
communion with one another. We 
are then shown that if it is abso- 
lutely denied that «lynors and ordocs 
partake in ovgla, the consequence is 
that they are not; if it is abso- 


Pa affirmed, then (not, as we 
should have expected, that any- 
thing in motion may at the sume 
time be at rest, but) «lenois re 
avrh wayrdracw forar’ ay, xal 
ordots wdduw adr) xwotro, and ao 
throughout, o.g. 254 B aq., 254 D; 
xlyynows and ordocs are dulkrw wpds 
d\AfAw, Being on the contrary pux- 
Tov dudow’ Ecroy yap Augow wou, 
255 A aq.: neither «leno nor 
ordos is rabrdv or Odrepoy. 255 
8q.: xlynors is Erepow ordoews: it 
participates in Being, in radrd» and 
Odrepoy, without being identical 
with them: it ts, and it is a 
ravrov or Erepov, &:. 

8 With respect to which cf. 
supra, note 187, 
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quences ; and the inference is that true Being must be 
defined as a Unity including in itself Multiplicity. 
But at the same time, from the manner in which 
the concept of Being is regarded in this apagogic 
proof, and from the contradictions which arise from 
that view, it is intimated that this true Being is 
essentially different from empirical Being, which, 
bounded by time and space, has no real Unity. With 
this exposition is closely allied that of the Phile- 
bus® (14 C, 17 A), which unmistakably refers to it. 
The result of the earlier enquiries is here briefly 
summed up in the assertion that the Qne is Many, and 
the Many, One; and this holds good, not only of that 
Wwhich arises and passes away (ro yryvduevov kai aoAAv- 
pevov), but also of pure concepts ;—they also are com- 
pounded of One and Many, and have in themselves 


limit, and unlimitedness. 


Hence one and the same 


thing appears to thought, now as One, now as Many.” 


_ £ Plato therefore declares true Existence to be only the 


| Eternal, Self-identical, Indivisible, Uncontained by 
space; but on the other hand, he does not conceive 
it, with the Eleatics, as one Universal Substance, but 
as a multiplicity of substances, of which each without 
detriment to its Unity combines in itself a Plurality 


8 Vide p. 70, 56. | 

#9 15 B: the question is nt 
whether a subject can unite in 
itself many attributes or a whole 
many parts—on this people are 
now xgreed—but about simple or 
unit-concepts, mp@rov peéev ef riwas 
def roravtas elvac povadas vrodap- 
Bdvew addnOGis odoas’ elra was ad 
Tavras, piay éexdorny otcay del rip 


aurhy kai pyre yéveow unre ddeOpov 
xpoodexouervny, Suws elvac BeBard- 
tara play radrny’ peta 5é roi'r’ év 
Tots yryvoudvas ad cal dwrelpas elre 
Steomacnérvny cal woAdAd yeyorviay 
Oerdov, €f8’ SAnv alrhy avrAs xwpis, 
8 5) wdyrwv dduvarerarov dalvotr’ 
ay, ravrov Kal év dua év évl te xa 
woAddois ylyverOa. Cf. quotation 
on p. 206, 92, 
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of relations and determinations.” This was required 
by the origin of the theory of Ideas; the Socratic 
concepts, which form the logical germ of Ideas, arose 
from the dialectical combination of the different sides 


und qualities of things into one. 


And such a defi- 


nition was indispensable to Plato; there would be an 
end of any participation of things in Ideas, as well 
as of any combination of concepts, if these were to be 
regarded as Unity without Difference." ‘This, then, 


® There is no objection to Rib- 
Ling’s view (Plat. Ideenl. i. 336), 
that every Idea is ‘also a concrete 
existence,’ allowing that ‘ concrete’ 
here has its true meaning, not of 
sensible being or individual exist- 
ence, but simply (as in Hegel, when 
he speaks of the concrete concept) 
of the universally Determined. On 
the other hand, I cannot see what 
Ribbing has to object from a his- 
torical point of view against my 
assertion that the Platonic Ideas 
are the universal, nor do I find any 
explanation in the detailed discus- 
sion of the matter, loc. cit. p. 325 
aq., 355 sq. By saying that the Ideas 
are the universal, we mean that 
every Idea contains that which 
occurs equally in several individual 
things; these individual things 
may be more or fewer, and the 
scope of the Ideas may be accord- 
ingly greater or less. It has already 
\p. 237 sq.) been incontrovertibly 
proved from Plato himself that 
this is the Platonic doctrine; nor 
indeed does Ribbing combat it, 
loc. cit. 374. It is, therefore, in- 
consistent of bim to say (ibid.): 
‘Plato no more intended to define 
the universal by the Ideas than to 


define the individual as the really 
existing ; he wished simply to show 
the necessity of a constant Being 
as separate from Becoming.’ That 
the latter was his intention is 
beyond all doubt; but (as unde- 
niably shown by his most definite 
explanations) he knew that this 
constant Being was only to be 
found in the universal existence 
of genera. He hypostasizes this 
universal; he attributes to it, as 
we shall find, even intelligence and 
life, and, generally, determinations 
which we are accustomed tv attri- 
bute to individuals only. But we 
cannot say that he was still unde- 
cided as to its universality or not 
we can only say that to him these 
dcterminations did not seem in- 
compatible with the nature of that 
which is thought of in general 
concepts. 

®1 Plato himself emphasizes this 
point of view. Inthe above-quote! 
passages of the Sophist he proves 
that the combination of concepts 
and the recognition of a Manifold 
in them are mutual conditions, and 
in the Philebus, loc. cit., he finds 
the key to the problem of the 
simple or unit-concept compre- 
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is the point at which the metaphysical doctrine of 
Plato most definitely diverges from that of the Elea- 
tics, and shows that its concern is not the denial 
but the explanation of Actual existence (des Gege- 
benen). : 


\The union in Ideas of the One and the Many was also | Ww 
expressed by describing the Ideas as numbers.” This ! ‘y\% 


view must have belonged to Plato’s later devel ged to Plato’s later development : 
it fas no place in his writings. We can distinguis 

between his scientific and empirical treatment of num- 
bers as well as of Mathematics in general;” but his 
pure Mathematics is primarily a preparatory stage of 
Dialectic, the numbers with which it has to do are 
not Ideal, but mathematical numbers; not identi- 
cal with Ideas, but intermediate between them and 
the things of sense.“ Side by side with numbers, 
the Ideas of numbers are also spoken of,” but only 
in the same sense that Ideas generally are opposed 


bending the Many of the pheno- 
menon, in the position that the 
actnal includes unity and plurality, 
finiteness and infinity. In the 


Rhein. Mus. ii. (1828) 562 sq. ; 
Gr. -Rém. Phil. ii, a. 315 8q.; 
Ravaisson, Essai sur la Méta- 
physique d’Aristote, i. 176 sq. ; 


Parmenides, too, after the specu- 
lations about the participaticn of 
things in the Ideas (130 E sq.), 
we find that dialectical discus- 
sion of which the last result is 
(vide p. 251) a progress from the 
pure Being of the Eleatics to the 
expanded and manifold Idea. More 
details on this point will be given 
later on. 

® Cf my Plat. Stud. p. 239/] 


Schwegler and Bonitz, ad loc., 
Metaph. (xiii. 6 8q.; Susemihl, 
Genct. Entw. ii. 525 sq.). 

3 See p. 216. 

* The so-called numbers in which 
(Phileb. 56 D), unlike units, as 
e.g. two armies or two oxen are 
numbered together, the dpcOpol 
dparda 4 dxrd owpara fxovres (Rep. 
vii. 525 D); the dpiOu0t alaPnrol, 
as Arist. calls them, Metaph. i. 8, 


6q., 236 nt.; Trendelenburg, Plat. end; xiv. 3, 1090 b. 36; cf. c. 


de Id. et Numeris doctrina ex 
Arist. illustr. p. 71 eq.; Comm. in 
Arist. de An. p. 232; Brandis in 


5, 1092 b. 22 (dp. cwparixoi). 
® Rep. v. 479 B; Pheedo, 101 C. 


Qu 


“= 
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to things: so that under the totali Id f 


numbers also appear,—not that Ideas in general are 
represented as numbers, or that all Ideas, as such, are 

at the same time denoted as being numbers, (Aristotle siqt 
likewise points out that the doctrine of Ideas was in its 

origin independent of the doctrine of numbers.” [The 

germs only of Plato’s later view may be perceived in 

some passages of the dialogues. The Philebys declares | 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the universal Combina- \ ‘twp 
tion of the One and the Many, of the Limit and Un-/ ,; 193 
limitedness, to be the keystone of Dialectic; ” this 
dialogue, therefore, applies to concepts those laws 
which the Pythagoreans had demonstrated in num- 
bers. Plato further™ recognises in numbers and ma- © 
thematical relations the connecting link between the 

Idea and_the-Phenomenon. Numbers represent the | 
Ideas to us as the measure of the Corporeal and of 

that which is contained in Space: and if a symbolical 
expression had to be employed instead of a purely 
logical one, it was most obvious to express the Idea 

and its determinations in arithmetical formule. The 

actual blending of the two was first asserted by Aris- 

totle. According to his representation, the Platoni “6 
Ideas are nothing but numbers,®® and when Plato 


@ Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 b.9: wepl 
dé ray lSe@v rpw@rov alrhy Thy cata 
thy liday Sdtav émioxerréov, unOev 
ourdwrovras mpds Thy TwWY aplOuap 
guow, ddd’ ws vwrédaBow ct dpxijs ol 
wparoa Tas lidas Pioavres elvat. 


ge ™ Vide p. 


8 As will be shown later on, 
in chap. vii. 


~ ® E.g. Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 


20 sq.; c. 8, end; c. 9, 991 b. 
9 sqq. ; xiii. 6 sq. Further de- 
tails in the following note, and 
Plat. Stud. 239. eophrastus, 
Metaph. 313 Br. (Fragin. 12, 18, 
Wimn.), refers to the same form of 
the doctrine: MAdrup .. els ras (3das 
dvdarwy, Tavras 3’ els rods dprOpovs, 
éx 5¢ rovrwy els Tas dpxds. 
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jf See that things are what they are by reason of par- 
wr .& ticipation in Ideas, he only departed from the Pytha- 
Ve gorean doctrine in distinguishing between mathematical 
re “and Ideal numbers,!™ and separating the latter, as to_ 
their existence, from things perceptible to sense.’ 
‘ The more exact distinction between the two kinds of 
numbers is this : that the mathematical consist of homo- 
geneous unities, which can therefore be reckoned tof V 
gether, each with each, whereas with the Ideal num 
bers this is not the case:' consequently the former 
express merely quantitative, the latter, logical deter- 
minations. In the one, each number is like each in 
kind, and only different in quantity ; whereas in the 
other, each is discriminated from each qualitatively. 
But a definite succession is also involved in the logi- 
cal distinction of numbers. As the lower concepts are 
conditioned by the higher, the numbers correspond- 
ing to them must also be conditioned; those which 
express the most universal and fundamental Ideas 
must precede all others. The Ideal numbers have 
therefore, as distinguished from the mathematical, this 
specific characteristic,—that in them there is a Before 
vy and After; that is, a fixed succession. Though this 





© '© dpdpol etdyrixol (Metaph. xiii. im: Aristotle expressly treats of (pe 
9, 1083 a. 5; xiv. 2, 1088 b. this distinction, Metaph. xiii. 6-8 ; 
34, c. 3, 1090 b. 35), dp. rH» namely, c. 6, beginn. c. &, 1083 a. 
e(ddv (ibid. xiii. 7, 1081 a. 21, ¢. 31. Cf. Plat. Stud. 240 sy. 
8, 1083 b. 3; xiv. 3, 1090 b. 103 In my Platonic studies, 245 
33), dp. vonrot (ibid. i, 8, end), sqq., I referred this expression 
mpwro dap. (ibid. xiii. 6, 1080 b. with Trendelenburg to the mathe- 
22, c. 7, 1081 a. 21 sqq.; xiv. 4, matical numbers, and consequently 
beginn.). The expression, 1. 6, 987 agreed with his conjecture, that in 
b. 34, is questionable. Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 b. 11 (ol 
101 Metaph. i. 6; especially p. pév dugorépovs gaciv eivar rovs 
987 a. 29 b. 22 sq. dpeOmovs, Tov yey Exovra 7d mpbrepcy 
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form of doctrine was in great favour with the older 


Academy, and though much quibbling and_scholasti 


xal Uorepov ras lddas, ror 5é padn- 
parixdy wapa ras l8das) a wh has 
fallen out before éxovra. I must 
now, however, concede to Brandis, 
as Trendelenburg does, that this 
supposition is inadmissible, not 
merely because the manuscripts and 
commentators know nothing of it, 
but also because Priority and Pos- 
teriority are attributed to Ideal 
and not to mathematical number. 
In Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 a. 16, 
from the premiss: 7d wey wpwrdy 
wt avrod [rob dpiOu00)7d 5’ éxdpevor, 
trepoy by ry el8ec Exacrov, we get 
the conclusion: «al rovro # én 
Tay povdiwy evOds umdpxe Kal 
Ecrw dovpBrxros érogoiy povas 
érogoiy pévad:; so that thoso 
numbers are heterogeneous (dovp- 
BAnro), of which, on account of 
their diversity in concept, the one 
is earlier, the other later. So wo 
find in c. 7, 1081 a. 17: if all 
units were heterogeneous, there 
could be not only no mathematical, 
but no Ideal number: ov yap éorar 
h Svas wpwrn.. . Eweira ol éfijs 
dp.Ouol. Hence a Before and After 
is supposed in the Ideal numbers. 
This is still plainer in what fol- 
lows, and Z. 35 sqq., where both 
times the povddes mpérepar xal 
Screpac are substituted for the 
povddes dovuBdrnro (cf. also c. 8, 
1083 a. 33). So too 1081 b. 28, 
where, in reference to the xpwry 
duds, &c., it is asked: rlva rpbroy 
éx xporépww porddwy Kal vordpwy 
ovyxewra:; further, p. 1082 a. 
26 sq., is very clear; Aristotle 
objects, as aguinst the Platonic 
theory of Ideal numbers, that not 
anarely all whole numbers, but 
the parts of them as well, must 


stand in the relation of Priority 
and Posteriority; that they must,- 
therefore, be Ideas, and that an 
Idea must eoneeruoneey be com- 
oe of several Ideas (e.g. the 
deal Eight of two Ideal Fours), 
Further on, 1082 b. 19 sq., we 
road: if there is an dpsOuds rpGros 
xal Sevrepos, then the units in the 
Three-by-itself cannot be homo- 

neous with those in the Two-by- 
itself (ddidgopor = cduPAnrou), and 
c. 8, 1083 a. 6, the supposition 
that the units of the Ideal num- 
bers are heterogeneous (Sidgdopor = 
doduBAnro) is met by the ques- 
tion : Whether they differ quan- 
titatively or qualitatively, and 
whether, supposing the former to 
be the case, al npdrac pelfous 4 
é\drrovs xal al Sorepow éxcdidéacw 
4 rotvayriéy; Finally, p. 1083 b. 
32, it is inferred that, as unity is 
prior to duality, aay must (ac- 
cording to Platonic doctrine) be 
the Idea of duality. Here, then, 
the Ideas stand in the relation 
of Priority and Posteriority. From 
these passages it is clear that 
with Aristotle the xpérepoy xal 
dorepowy marks the peculiarity of 
the Ideal numbers, and at the 
same time some: light is thrown on 
the meaning of that expression. 
That number is prior out of which 
another proceeds; the number two 
e.g. is prior to the number four; 
four is prior to eight; for the Four 
roceeds from the Ideal Two and 
the duds dédpioros, and from these 
the Eight proceeds (Metaph. xiii. 
7, 1081 b. 21; 1082 a. 33), only 
not (cf, Arist. ibid.) xara mpébc- 
Geo, as if the Two were contained 
in the Four, but by yévynors (what- 


+ 
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pedantry have been expended upon the relation of num- 
bers to Ideas,!™ it can only have had a secondary impor- 


ever may be the exact meaning of 
that mysterious phrase), so that 
one number has the other as its 
product. The Before and After, 
therefore, signifies the relation of 
the factor to the product, of the 
conditioning to the conditioned. 
In support of this interpreta- 
tion Trendelenburg (Plat. de id. 
doct. p. 81) rightly refers to 
Metaph. v. 11, 1019 a.: 7a yey 
Sh oSrw Aéyerat wpbrepa Kal Uore- 
pa’ ta 8¢ xara piow xal ovclay, 
Soca dvidyerac elvac dvev Addu», 
éxeiva Se dvev éxelywy, wh (cf. 
Phys. viii. 7, 260 b. 17; Eth. 
Eudem. i. 8; Theophr. Metaph. 


ii, p. 308, 12 Br., where the dpxai. 


correspond to the xrpérepaand ra trd 
Tas dpxasto the vorepa) F Siatpéver 
éxphoaro IIkdrwy. Cf. also Categ. 
c. 12: wpbrepow érdpov érepoy 
Aéyerat TeTpaxGs, mpwrov per Kal 
‘Kupirara Kara xpévoy .. dSevrepor 
3é 7d uh dvyriorpégov Kara Thy Tov 
elvat axodovdnow, olov 7d &v Tay 
300 wpdrepow* Svoiw peév yap dvrwy 
axorovbe: evOds 7d ev elvat, Evos 5é 
Syros ovK dvayxaiov dvo elvar, &c, 
Plato, Parm. 153 B: wdvrwy dpa 
7d év mputoy yéyove Tay dpiOuory 
éxévrwy . . . wpwrov 5é ye, olvar, 
yeyovds mporepoy yéyove, Ta de 
G\X\a torepov. The consideration 
which formerly made me doubtful of 
this, viz. that according to Metaph. 
iii. 3, 999 a. 12, there is no Before 
or After in individuals (droyua), I 
no longer consider of any import- 
ance. Though these are condi- 
tioned by some other individual 
thing, still in individual exist- 
ences (into which the lowest 
concepts of species finally resolve 
themselves—and it is these alone 


which Aristotle is considering, cf. 
p. 998 b. 14 sqq.) we find, not ihe 
relation of Conditioning to Condi- 
tioned, of higher to lower concept, 
but a ioqical co-ordination. ut 
how can this view of the Before 
and After .be reconciled with the 
statement (Metaph. ili. 3, 999 a. 
6; Eth. iv. 1, 4, 1096 a. 17; Eth. 
Eud. i. 8, 1218 a.; cf. my Plat. 
Stud. p. 243 sq.) that Plato and 
his school supposed no Ideas of 
things in which there is a Be- 
fore and After? Against Bran- 
dis’ expedient, of taking the mrpé- 
Tepoy xat Uorepov in these pas- 
sages in a different sense to that 
of those previously quoted, viz. 
here as signifying numerical, in 
Metaph. xiii. as signifying con- 
ceptual sequence, 1 must repeat 
my former objection (which Susc- 
mthl, loc. cit. ii. 527, has not 
succeeded in refuting) that a 
technical expression like mpére- 
pov xai terepov used by the same 
writer in the same way and in 
analogous connection, cannot pos- 
sibly have opposite meanings. 
Hitherto everything proves satis- 
factorily that ‘the expression, 
‘Thiogs in which there 1s a Be- 
fore and an After,’ was the stand- 
ing denotation in the Platonic 
school for the peculiarity of cer- 
tain numbers. How could this 
expression be used to signify the 
exactly opposite east of 
another class? ‘The difficulty 
comes before us in another way. 
If we ask why no Ideas were 
presupposed of things in which 
there is a Before and an After, 
Aristotle answers: Because things 
which are separated in specicr, 
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tance in its bearing on Plato’s original system,—other- 
wise more decided traces of it must have been somewhere 


but at the same time stand in 
a definite relation of sequence, 
so that one of them is always 
first, another second, &c. cannot 
be reduced to any common con- 
cept. This reason is stated, Polit. 
iii, 1, 1275 a. 34 sqq.: Act dé 
Bh NarOdvew, Sri Tay wpayydrwry 
éy ols 7a Uwroxelueva dcadépes TP 
elder, cal 7d per atray dori xrpwrov 
7d 8¢ Sevrepoy 7d 3’ éxdpevor, F 
Trowapdway ovddv dori, 9 Toaira, 
7rd xowdr, A yAloxpws. This is 
just the case in the constitu- 
tion of states: they aro eldec dia- 
gépovoas adAjAwY; at the samv 
time, however, al pév orepat al 5? 
wpbrepat; for the perverted are 
necessarily later than the good 
states, from the deterioration of 
which they take their rise. The 
question, therefore, cannot be 
answered according to the con- 
cept of the wodizys by any ade- 
quate definition—no characteristic 
mark can be given which is ap- 
plicable to all. On the same 
ground, Aristotle, Eth. N. loc. cit., 
supports an objection against an 
Idea of the Good. The origina- 
tors of the theory of Ideas, he eays, 
obx éwolouy l8éas év ols 7d axpdbrepoy 
cat rd Uorepor Ereyor, Sidwep ovde 
Tav apduay l8day Karecxevasor, 
Accordingly, they ought to suppose 
no Idea of the Good; for the Good 
occurs in all the categories ; there 
is a Substantial Good (Divinity anJ 
Nous), @ Qualitative, a Quantita- 
tive, a Relative Good, &c.; the 
Substantial, however, precedes the 
Qualitative, &c.; the Good, there- 
fore, falls under the determina- 
tion of the Befure and the After, 


Gor’ otk av eln xowh Ts ext rovrwr 
(Séa (or as it is put subsequently : 
SHArov ws ovK ay ely xowwdy Te KaObdOV 
cal év), For the same reasons, 
numbers, if they stand as con- 
ceptually separate in the relation 
of the Before and the After, can 
be reduced to no common concept, 
and therefore to no Idea. But it 
is in this relation that the Ideal 
numbers stand, and the Ideal num- 
bers only. There is consequently 
no Idea which includes them all in 
itself. Each is an Idea by itself 
(cf. Metaph. vii, 11, 1036 b. 15, 
where the following statement is 
put in the mouth of the advocates 
of the doctrine of Ideas: &a pev 
yap elvac tavra 7d eldos xal od 1d 
el3os, oloy Sudéa—the avrodvas— 
kal 7d eldos 8uddos), which in- 
cludes in itself a plarality of 
homogeneous things (e.g. the Ideal 
duality, the avrodvas, includes all 
mathematical, duslities), but all 
of them together have no Idea 
above themsclves, as they cannot 
be brought nnder a common con- 
cept. The Ideal two, three, four, 
&c., are specifically distinct; they 
are not co-ordinated as species © 
in juxtaposition, but are to be 
subordinated as prior and _pos- 
terior, conditioning and condi- 
tioned; they therefore cannot be 
looked upon merely as separate 
expressions of one Idea, the Idea 
of number, Eth. Eud. i. 8, also 
contains a reference to the doctrine 
of Ideal numbers: €ér é» Sous 
umdpxes 70 mpdrepoy Kal Oorepor, 
ove fore xowdy Tt wapd Taira Kal 
Touro xwpioréy’® ely yap dy Te Tov 
apwrou mpérepoy’ mpdrepoy yap Td 
s 2 
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found in his works: The main point, to him, is the 
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thought which underlies the doctrine of numbers—that, 


‘gowdr kal xwpiordv 5 7d dvatpov- 
pévou rod Kowod dvapeicOa 1d 
ap@rov. oloy el 7d dtxAdovov wpwrov 
tay woNaw\aclwy, obx évddxerat 
7) woA\ardAdovoy Td Kow] KaT7yoO- 
podpevoy elvar xwpiorév. lorat yap 
700 S&craclou zpérepor, ef cusBalver 
7d xowdy elvac rhy idday. In the 
words, 7d &:xAdovov, &c., Eudemus 
undoubtedly had in view the Pla- 
tonic theory of the indefinite 
duad from which, through its con- 
nection with the unit, the xpwrn 
dvds must proceed as the first 
actual number (Metaph. xiii. 7, 
1081 a. 14; 21, 1081 b. 1 sqq.). 
The only peculiarity is that in 
order to prove the impossibility of 
an Idea of that in which there is 
a Before and an After, he lays 
stress on the supposed ee 
existence of the Ideas. In Metaph. 
iii. 3, this reference to the Platonic 
Ideal numbers appears to me to 
hold good ; although Bonitz (Arist. 
Metaph. ii. 153 sq. 251), while 
agreeing generally with the above 
explanation, here and v. 11 (ibid.) 
denies it, with the concurrence of 
Bonghi (Metafisica d’ Arist. 115 
8q.; 253 sq.) and Susemibl. Aris- 
totle raises the question, whether 
the yévy or the évyurdpyorra 
(the material elements of things) 
are to be considered as dpxai, 
and remarks among other objec- 
tions to the first of these suppo- 
sitions: érc év ols 7d mpdrepov kal 
Borepdy dort, ovx olovy te Td éxl 
Tourwy elval rt mapa Tatra. olop el 
wpwrn Tov adpiOuwy 7 Suds, ovK Errat 
Tis dptOuds rapa 7a eldn THy dprOpaw 
dpolws dé ode oxjua mapa 7a eldn 
téy oxnudruy. Still less, in any 
other cases, will the yévn be rapa 


7a ef5n. robrwrv yap Soxet pddora 
elvac yévn. Moreover, of those 
cases ror 7rd pew BéAriov Td de 
xetpor, there can be no yévos, for 
the better is always prior. 
totle is speaking quite generally, 
but in the example that he quotes: 
oloy el xpwrn rar dpiOuar 7 Suds, 
he seems to have the mspdros 
dvds in his mind (Metaph. xiii. 7, 
1081 a. 23, b. 4), which alone is 
qualified to be an example of that 
in which the Before and After is, 
this being supposed to exist only 
in the Ideal numbers. However, 
the interpretation of these words 
is of no importance to the present 

uestion. I cannot agree with 

usemih], loc. cit., that ‘neither 
Eudemus nor Aristutle would have 
expressly proved the impossibility 
of Ideas of the Ideal numbers, be- 
cause the impossibility is  self- 
evident.’ It is not proved, either 
in Eth. Eud. i. 8, or Metaph. iii. 
3, that there are no Ideas of the 
Ideal numbers. In the former pas- 
sage it is shown that there are no. 
Ideas of the things in which the 
Before and After 1s, and the num- 
bers are merely taken us an ex- 
ample, but not the only possible 
example. In the latter there is. 
no proving at all; it is laid down 
as something acknowledged, and 
again illustrated by the numbers, 
only by way of example. And 
it is far from being self-evident 
that there can be no Ideas of 
Ideas ; indeed, Aristotle, Metaph. 
i. 9, 991 a. 29 8q., xili. 5, 1079- 
b. 8, remarks that Ideas of Ideas 
are @ necessary consequence of the- 
doctrine of Ideas. Still less can I 
concede to Susemibl that my view 


Aris- 
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Ny No Reality, Unity and Multiplicity must be organically ° 
combined. 

Plato is opposed to the distinctionless Unity of the 
Eleatic Substance. He declares himself equally against: 
its motionless Invariability: and here he is in colli- 
sion with his friend Euclides, who at that time ap- 
pears to have admitted the Plurality of Being, while 
he denied to it all motion and activity! This view, 
says Plato, would make Being incognizable for us, 
and in itself lifeless and irrational. If we are to par- 
ticipate in Being, we must act upon it, or be acted 
upon by it: if we are to know Being, a capacity on 
its side of suffering (racyxev, the power of becoming 
known) must correspond to our faculty of knowledge. 
And suffering without motion is impossible. If true 


is inadmissible in the passage of 
Eth. iv. 1, 4. Susemibl thinks 
that, as the Good, an Idea of which 
the Idea of the Good is, is not it- 
se!f this Idea, the numbers of which 
Plato supposes no Idea, cannot 
themselves be the Ideal numbers. 
But because the separate kinds of 
the Good, which Plato reduces to 
one Idea, are not themselves Ideas, 
we can by no means infer that the 
numbers which he does not reduce 
to one Idea, are likewise not Ideas. 
However, in the comparison of the 
several kinds of Good with the 
several numbers, the point is not 
whether one or the other are Ideas 
or not, but only that in both the 
Before and the After is found. 
Aristotle says that whatever stands 
in the relation of the Before and 
the After, bas, according to Plato, 
no Idea, But not merely do the 
numbers (as Plato supposes) stand 
in this relation, but also the several 


kinds of the Good. Therefore, there 
can no more be any Idea of these 
than, according to Plato, there can 
be of the numbers. This conclu- 
sion remains equally valid, whether 
Plato says of the Ideal or the 
mathematical numbers, that they 
stand in the relation of the Before 
and the After, and therefore can be 
reduced to no Idea. 

104 Particulars on this point 

below. 

106 Cf. Part i. p. 218 sq. 

106 Soph. 248 A s8qq.; Grote 
Plato, 1i. 439 sqq.) has mistaken 
lato’s meaning in trying to prove 

that Plato here represents the 
Ideas as something relative—ex- 
isting merely in relation to the 
knowing subject—and that he 
thereby returns to the theory of 
Protagoras, refuted in the 

tetus, Plato does not say that 
the existence of the Ideas 1s con- 
ditioned by our knowledge of them ; 
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Existence is not to be without mind and reason, it 


must also have life, soul, and motion.’” 


We cannot 


deny to it all permanence of Being, if knowledge is to 
‘be possible; yet we must not conceive it as absolutely 
unmoved,’ but as possessing reason, life, and energy. 
The concept of Being must be reduced to that of 
| Power. Ideas are described as something ‘ energetic,” 


what he asserts is merely that the 
Ideas, among other attributes, have 
the attribute of being known by 
us, If se follow i one 
suppose that in speaking of a know- 
tedge of the A solute: or of the 
deity, we are at the same time 
making them into relatives of some 
sort 


1077 Toc. cit. 248 E sq.: Ti &é 
awpos Acés; ws drAnOds xlyvnow xal 
fwhy cal yuxhy cal dpdyvnow Ff 
pedlus wecOncbucda Ty wavredds 
bvre wh wapetvar, unde Sv ard unde 
gpoveiy, ANNA ceuydy Kal dycop, 
voly ovx Exov, dxlynrov éords elvac; 
-—Aewdy pévr’ ay, & téve, Nbyov 
ouvyxwpotuev.—' ANAA vodv per Exew, 
fwhvy 5¢ wh dOuev;—Kal wris;— 
"ANG Taira pev duddbrepa Evorr’ 
alry Aéyouer, ob why év Yux7 ye 
dhooper abrd Exew a’rd; xal tiv’ 
ay Erepov Exor tpbrov;—' ADAG Sijra 
vooy pev kal Swhy kal Wuxny, axlyn- 
Tov pévro. Td wapdway Euyuxov by 
éordvat;—II  dvratuorye dXoya radr’ 
elyac aiverat. It is impossible to 
understand this passage as Her- 
mann does, viz. that intellect and 
motion are declared to be a true 
Being, but are not attributed to 
all true Being. 

108 Loc. cit. 249 Bsq.: gupBalver 
5 ody, & Gealrnre, axunjrwy Te OvTwY 
vooy unoevt wepl pndevds elvar wnda- 
pot. . TE 5h hirocddy . . wraoa, 
ws Eoixev, dvdyxn a Taira, pire 


Tov ey 4 Kal rd woAdd el5n Ac ydvrwr 
vo wav dornkxds dwrodéxecGat, K.7.X. 

10 Toc. cit. 247 D Plato meets 
the Materialists with the funda- 
mental position : Néyw 5} 7d Kal dzrot- 
avouy kexrnudvoy Sivauty etr’ els Td 
wowety Erepov drioiy weduxds elr’ els 
7) wadety Kai optxpsrarov Uwd Tob 
gavdordrov, xa» el pdvov cicdwat, 
way rotro dvrws elvac’ TiOeyat yap 
Spov dplfew ra dvra, ws Eorw ovK 
G@\Xo re wAhY S¥vaues. Even this 
position, we are told, 248 C, is 
not conceded by the Megarians, 
because doing and suffering be- 
long merely to Becoming, anil 
as the above instances will hold 
good on the other side, the de- 
termination that the existent 
is nothing clse than dvvayis, is 
proved quite generally of alt 
that is real and actual. I can- 
not agree with WDeuschle (Plat. 
Sprach. phil. 35) that we are to 
understand by dvvauts not power, 
but possibility of entering into 
relation with anything else. In 
the first place we can scarcely 
believe that Plato defined the dvrws 
dv by the concept of possibility, 
the very concept to which Aristotle 
reduces the Platonic uh dv, Matter. 
Again, no single passage is to 
be found in Plato where dvvayits 
signifies mere possibility; it in- 
variably means power or ability 
wherever it stands in a connec- 
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in the Pheedo, where they are made the proper and only 
efficient causes of things;"° and still more definitely 


tion analogous to that under dis- 
cussion. Finally, Plato himself ex- 
lains unmistakably what mean- 
ing he attached to the expression, 
in Rep. v. 477 C: ¢ioouer Surd- 
pecs yévos re Tay dvruv, als 3h Kal 
juets Suvdueda & SuvduePa Kal dddo 
way bre wep dv Sivynra, olor Aéyw 
by xat dxohy, etc. Each of these 
duydues is something colourless 
and shapeless, generally speaking 
something not un object of sense, 
only known in its operations, i.e. 
in a word, power. Stumpf, again 
(Verh. d. plat. Got. z. Idee d. 
Guten. 19, 30), asserts that Plato 
nowhere calls the Idess efficient 
and operative causes; that Soph. 
248, D sq., he attnbutcs to them 
merely the passive motion of be- 
coming known, not the facrlty 
of pate something else in 
motion. his latter passage is 
quite irrelevant: for though Plato 
proves that the Ideas, in so far 
as they are known, suffer or 
are passive and therefore also 
moved, they are not excluded from 
the possibility of having active 
ns well as passive faculties, 
Stumpf, in order to support 
his view (to ay nothing of the 
assages which I quote from the 
tepublic and the Philebus), is 
obliged to pervert the perfectly 
clear enunciation of the Pheedo 
(quoted in the following note) 
and the definite statement of 
Aristotle: while with regard to 
the Sophist he has to maintain 
that soul is attributed to the Ideas 
only ‘in a broad sense,’—as having 
self-movement, but not the faculty 
of operating on anything else. 
But even this self-movcment is an 


activity, and presupposes an active 
wer. 
110 95 E, Socrates passes on to 
speak of the doctrine of Ideas 
with the remark: we have now 
wept yeverews xal POopas Thy alriay 
Sampayuarevoag@a. In his youth 
he had been addicted to natural 
philosophy, to searching out the 
causes of things, da ri yiyverac 
Exacrovy cal da ri awé\dura Kal 
dia ri Eorc; he gave it up, however, 
without having attained any satis- 
faction. Hence he was all the 
more sanguine about the Nous of 
Anaxagoras. As a cosmoplastic 
Mind must adjust everything for 
the best, he had hoped to hear 
from Anaxagoras the final causo 
of all things. In this hope, how- 
ever, he was miserably deceived ; 
instead of intellectual causes An- 
axagoras had only mentioned 
material causes. But in reality 
these are merely the indispensable 
means (€xeivo dyev od 7d alrtov ov 
av wor ely alriov); the actual and 
only operative causes are the final 
causes (rv dé rot ws oldv re BéX- 
t.ora. [-ov] avra [he is speaking of 
the heavenly bodies] reOfvar dvva- 
pw otrw viv KxetoOat, Tavrny obre 
fnrovew ore Twa olovras damovlay 
laxov Exew .. . kal ws ddnOds 
Tayabdv kai Séov Evvdeiy kai Evvexew 
ovdev oloyra, 99 B). As then no 
one has proved these causes to bo 
in things, he has himself looked 
for them in the Ideas, and so sup- 
poses that it is the presence of 
the Idea (the caddy adr, etc.) of 
anything which makes a thing 
what it is. In the whole of this 
explanation not merely is there 
no distinction drawn between tho 
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in the Philebus, where Plato ascribes to the highest J 


cause (by which we can 


conceptual, the efficient, and the 
final cause, but all three are 
clearly enunciated as one and the 
same. The Ideas, or, in Aris- 
totelian terminology, the ‘ conce 
tual or formal causes, are to do 
just what Plato sought for in vain 
in Anaxagoras, viz. to bring out 
the dpicrov and BéAriorov; they 
coincide with the final causes. 
Plato declares his unwillingness 
to have anything to do with any 
other causes besides these (100, 
D: ra why Adda xaipew €6, rapdr- 
Topat yap év Tois AAs Wau, TOUTO 
d¢ dwiG@s xal dréxyws xal lows 
evhOws Exw wap’ euauT@ bre ovKx 
Bro 7 moet [that which is 
beautiful] «add» 4 4 éxelvou roi 
Kadot efre wapovcla elre xowwvia 
elre Sry 3h xai Srws rpooryeropern * 
ob yap Er rotro dioxvplfouar, 
@\N’ rt TH Kadg wdvTa Tah Kadd 
vylyveras xadd). They are sufii- 
cient for him, nor docs he find 
any further principle neccessary ; 
they are, as Aristotle says, in 
the passages quoted, p. 398, 1, 
on the occasion of the passage 
before us, xai rod elvyac xal rod 
ylyvecOa: alria, atria kal yevécews 
kal ro Phileb ‘ 

. ato (Philebus, 23 C sqq.3 
Oe, 16 C) makes a fourfold y 
vision: the Finite, the Infinite, 
the Compound of the two, and the 
Cause of the Compound. He goes 
on to describe the Infinite in such 
away that we can only under- 
stand by it the so-called Platonic 
Matter. By the Compound of the 
two he means the world of sense, 
in so far as it is ordered by defi- 
nite proportions, the yéveos els 


only understand Ideas),™2 


ovclay éx Tay pera ToU xéparos dx- 
eqpyacpévwr pétpwr. Brandis (gr.- 
rom, Phil. ii. a. 332), Steinhart 
(Pl W. iv. 641), Susemihl 
(Genet. Entw. ii. 13), and Rettig 
(Alria in the Philebus, &c. Bern, 
1866, p. 13 sq.) refer the Finite to 
the Idea; the fourth principle, the 
Cause, must, they think, signify 
the Divinity—either as identical 
with the Idea of the Good, or (as 
Rettig would have it) the creator 
of this and all other Ideas. But 
with regard to the first of these 
suppositions: Would Plato, who 
otherwise always opposes the Ideal 
world, as a whole, to the phenome- 
nal world, have made in this one case 
such a total distinction between 
the highest Idea and the derivative 
Ideas, as to place them in two 
quite separate classes, and to par- 
allel the distinction between them 
by that between Idea and pheno- 
menon? If, on the other hand, 
we understand by aria the Di- 
vinity as the creator of Ideas dis- 
tinct and separate from the Idea of 
the Good, this view is not only 
opposed by all the reasons ie be 
discussed later on) which favour 
the actual equalisation of the Good 
and the Divinity, but also obliges 
us to refer the Good to the sphere 
of the wépas, whereas, acc. to Rep. 
vi. 508 E sqq., it is elevated 
above all being and knowledge 
as the airla émiorjuns xal dd7- 
Gelas. In the Philcbus (64 C sqq.) 
it is clearly described as the Cause 
of the a even a product 
of the good, vofs and émorihun, 
(28 C sqq.; 31 A) is classed 
with the alria, And Plato's de- 
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reason and wisdom; and thence deduces the adaptation 
of means to ends in the economy of the universe.'” 


‘scription of the wépas is not at 
-all suitable to the Ideas. To 
the finite (p. 25 A, D) must be- 
long everything which does not 
-admit (8¢x¢06a:) of more or less, 
but only of the opposite determi- 
nations, wzpwroy pév 7d Ioov xal 
loérnra, wera 8 7d loov 7d dtx)dd- 
-otoy kal way Sre wep dy wpds dpiOpdy 
-ApOpos 4 pérpov fF mpds pérpor, 
that is to say, everything which 
is capable of exact numerical and 
metrical determination. The sphere 
-of mathematical relations is thus 
clearly denoted by what would be 
a very imperfect description of the 
Ideal cod, The field of the Ideas 
is in no way limited to numerical 
and metrical determinations. And 
_it is improbable that this point of 
view is emphasised ‘merely in 
opposition to the dsreipoy without 
excluding the other determinations 
-of the Ideas’ (Brandis, loc. cit.), 
because Plato clearly intends to 
give an accurate and universally 
valid enunciation of what we are 
to think of under the different 
principles. Further, as voids and 
-émtoriun are reckoned not under 
the wépas, but under the fourth 
principle, the alria (v. sup.), and 
as according to a well-known 
fundamental principle of Plato’s 
(supra, p. 225 sq.) the value and 
truth of knowledge depend on the 
nature of its object, the Ideas, 
(which are the highest object of 
contemplation for vots, and through 
the possession of which knowledge 
as such originates), cannot be 
placed a degree lower, in the 
‘sphere of the wépas. Finally 27 

sqq., the preference is given to 


the composite life of pleasure and 
knowledge, because it belongs to 
the tplroy yévos, Etuprdyrwy Toy 
drelpwy Uxd rol wéparos Sedendvwy. 
This preference of the compound 
to the wépas will not harmonise 
with the supposition, that we are 
to think of the Ideas under the 
latter priociple. The fact that 
Plato slscwhere (Phedo, 74 A 
sqq.; 78D; 100 Daq.; Rep. v. 479 
A sqq.) makes use of the Equal, 
the Double, &c., as examples to 
elucidate the distinction between 
the Idea and the things in which 
the Idea occurs (Rettig, p. 15), 
is irrelevant; in similar passages 
he makes use of other Ideas (the 
Just, the Beautiful, the Great, 
the Small, &c.) in a similar way ; 
this has nothing to do with the 
present question. Rettig is also 
wrong in saying (p. 19) that ‘the 
wépas cannot signify the mathema- 
tical wépas, for the répas, according 
to 23 E, has different kinds, where- 
as quantity alone cannot estab- 
lish differences of kind.’ The lat- 
ter statement is signally mistaken : 
the wépas in vamibers is different 
from that in figures, and that in 
tones or movements is different 
again. Plato says, 23 EK, 26 C, 
sq., not that the Infinite and tho 
Finite, but that the Infinite and 
the Mixed, are split up and di- 
vided in many ways, whereas 7é6 
ye wépas obre woddd elxev, oft’ 
éSucxoAalvouer ws ovx hw &» dhicer. 
Rettig (p. 16),—to quote one only 
of the many passages which he 
be against me,—represents the 
well-known place in Anstox. Harm, 


El. 11, 30 Meib. (subter, note 166) 
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We shall also find that the Idea of the Good is at 
\the same time the highest efficient cause, the infi- 


\nite Reason ; and Aristotle, as we see from his writings, 


as being on his side, because the 
wépas here is put in the same 
position as, according to Plato's 
expositions elsewhere, is held by 
Dialectic or the doctrine of Ideas. 
I cannot, however, see how he 
understands the words: xal 7d 
wépas Sri dyabby édorw &. 1d 
wépas is evidently adverbial, and 
means ‘finally ;’ but Rettig seems 
to have considered it to be the 
subject of a sentence which in 
this connection would go tho- 
roughly against the sense. I can- 
not give up the view which I en- 
deavoured to establish in my Plat. 
Stud. 248 sqq., and with which in 
the meanwhile others have agreed 
(e.g. Siebeck, Unters. z. Phil. d. 
Gr. 89 804. Schneider, d. mat. 
Princ. d. plat. Phil. 14), viz. that 
it is not the wrépas but the afrcov, 
which in the passage before us fills 
the ee otherwise occupied by 
the Ideas. If this is described 
as the world-creating intellect, it 
merely shows that to Plato vois 
and the Idea coincide in the latter 
reference; and the two positions, 
—‘everything is the work of in- 
tellect (vofs),’ and ‘everything is 
what it 1s throngh the Idea,’ mean 
the same. This is seen unmis- 
takably in the enunciations of 
the Phiedo, noticed above. My 
view at once clears up Schaar- 
schmidt’s objection against the Phi- 
lebus (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 294 
sqq.) that there is no reference in 
it to the Ideas. He objects further 
that a mixture of the Finite and 
the Infinite is impossible, because 
the wépas would be destroyed by 


the entrance of the drepov. This 
objection arises from a misunder- 
standing: the Philebus says (loc. 
cit.) that the dwrepory admits of 
the More and Less, &c., the répas, 
on the contrary, only adinits of 
the opposite (cf. on this mean- 
ing of déxecOar Tim. 52 A). As 
to the assertion that the Finite 
and the Infinite cannot exist to- 
ether in things, Plato states 
the exact contrary (supra, p. 206, 
92). Finally, Schaarschmidut (ibid. 
295) would find in the expres- 
sion yévos used for the drepoy, 
&c., not merely a departure from 
Platonic usage, but a proof that 
‘these are, to the author of the 
dialogue, not world-forming Powers 
but only subjective pictures of 
Thought. He is satisfactorily 
answered by Schneider (loc. cit. p. 
+), who refers to Tim. 48 E 8q.; 
50 (; 52 A. 

12 The alrla, which, p. 26 E 
8qq., is also called the woody or 
Snuoupyovv, is described p. 30 A 
8qq., 08 Koonotoa re Kal ouvrdr- 
Tovca éviaurovs re xal dpas xat 
Knvas, codla Kal vois eyoudvn: 
Scxarérar’ dy. (It has been already 
shown, 28 C sqq.; cf. 22 C, that 
vods adjusted the world and still 
regulates it.) It is in all things, 
it invests us with the soul, which 
(as Socrates said, Xen. Mem. i. 
4, 8) must have its origin from 
the soul of the universe, just as 
our body from the body of the 
universe, and from it springs ali 
knowledge; through it the uni- 
verse itself is endowed with its 
soul and intellect, 30 D: ovxodv. 
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knew of no efficient cause as held by his master above 
and beside Ideas.'"= We cannot doubt that Plato meant 
to set. forth in Ideas not merely the archetypes and 
essence of all true Existence, but energetic powers ; 
that he regarded them as living and active, intelligent 
and reasonable. Nor is this view prejudiced by his 
distinguishing, in mythical or popular language, the 


efficient cause from Ideas,!!4 


év perv ty Tod Aus epels pice 
Bacittxhy perv yuxhy Bacrixdy de 
your éyylyvecOat dia Thy THs alrlas 
divapuw, éy 8é AdrNors GAXa xadd. 
Cf. subter, note 172. 

13 Aristotle frequently objects 
to the doctrine of Ideas, that it 
wants an efficient principle. E.g. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 335 b. 7 sqq. : 
generation and decay presuppose 
matter and form, de 3¢ wpoceivar 
xal th» rtplrny, hw Axavres pev 
dvecpwrrovat, Aéyec 5° ovdels, GAN’ 
ol perv lxarhy whOnoay alriay eivat 
apos 7d ylyecOar rh» trav eldav 
gvow, Gorep 6 & Paliwm Zw- 
xpdrns, &c. Metaph.i. 9, 991 a. 
19 aq. (xiii. 5, 1079 b, 23): the 
Ideas cannot be the causes of 
things: 7d 8é Adyew wapadelypara 
aira evar cal peréxew avray Tada 
kevodoyew é€ore xal peragopas 
Adyew woenrexds. Tl yap dare 7d 
épyatéuevov mpds tas lidas dro- 
Bréxov; Ibid. 992 a. 24 &qq.; 
vill. 6, 1045 b. 7; xii. 6, 1071 
b. 14. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle here takes no notice of 
the explanation of the Timeeus 
—probably because he attached no 
scientific value to it, owing to its 
mystical character. And his ex- 
pressions make it highly probable 
that Plato in his oral discourses 


This is a necessary 


never mentioned special efficient 
causes in conjunction with the Ideas. 
Cf. p. 76 on this point. 

114 Plato, as is well known, 
often speaks of the Divinity and 
its activity in the world; he calls 
God the author of all good and of 
good only (Rep. ii. 379 A sqq.); 

e says that all things, lifeless and 
living, must have been produced 
by God, and not by a blind and 
unconscious power of nature (Soph. 
265 C; cf. Phileb. 28 © sqq.) ; he 
extols the care of the Divinity or 
of the gods for mankind, the 
righteousness of the divine govern- 
ment of the world (Phedo, 62 
B, D; Rep. x. 612 Esq.; Laws, x. 
899 D sqq.; iv. 715 E, &c.); he 
says that to imitate God is tho 
highest object for mankind (Theeet, 
176 B, and further below). Such 
popular expressions, however, can- 
not prove much; his scientific 
conception of the Divinity is the 
really important thing. Is the 
Divinity actually a second cause 
together with the Idea, or merely 
another expression for the causality 
of the Idea? The fact of God 
being called the author of the 
Ideas is of little weight, as has 
been shown p. 245. The explana- 
tion of the Timeus, which makes 
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result of the system: if Ideas are the only true and 
primary Reality, an equally primary efficient cause 
beside and together with themselves is impossible. 
They are the efficient principle that imparts Being to 
things, and as this Being is of a kind that can only 
be explained by Reason working to an end, Reason 
must be conceded to them. This position was certainly 
open to criticism. It was a difficult problem to con- 
ceive classes as self-existent substances; but it was 
far more difficult to endow these unchangeable en- 
tities with motion, life, and thought; to suppose them 
as moved, and yet as invariable and not subject to 
Becoming ;1° as powers, in spite of their absolute- 
ness, operating in things. The soul which Plato in the 
Sophist attributes to pure Being, he afterwards places 
midway between the world of Sense and the world of 


r 


— 


Nae. 


the world-creator build up the 
universe on the pattern of the 
Ideas, is, as we shall find later on, 
so mystical in all its parts that 
no dogmatic conclusions can be 
drawn from it. Pheedr. 247 D, 
where 0eds is merely a god, proves 
nothing, and Parm. 134 C sqq. 
not much more. 

115 Deuschle has very nightly 
(Jahn’s Jabrbb. B. Ixxi. p. 176 sq.) 
called attention to a_ difficulty 
involved in the question how the 
ideas can partake in Motion 
without partaking in Becoming, 
and how the soul can be that 
which is absolutely moved and 
at the same time have an eter- 
nal nature. ‘This question, as 
Deuschile rightly recognises, is to 
be answered by the fact that with 


Plato the Idea of motion is supe- 
rior to that of Becoming, and that 
therefore all Becoming is to be 
considered as a motion, but not 
every motion as a Becoming. If 


‘Plato in isolated passages (Theeet. 


181 C sq.; Parm. 138 B, where 
ddAolwors and gopd are separated 
as two distinct kinds of mo- 
tion) assumes a concept of mo- 
tion which is not applicable to 
the Ideas at all, and only im- 
properly to the soul, we must be 
content to make allowance for a 
mere inaccuracy which might 
easily have been corrected by a 
more exact determination. The 
actual difficulty, however, of im- 


agining motion without change, is 7 


not removed, 
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Ideas. So far, however, as the two points of view 
came into collision, the dynamical aspect must neces- 
sarily, with Plato, have been overpowered by the onto- 
logical. His whole philosophy is from the outset 
directed far less to the explanation of Becoming, than 
to the consideration of Being; the concepts hypos- 
tasized in the Ideas represent to us primarily that. 
which is permanent in the vicissitude of phenomena, 
not the causes of that vicissitude. If Plato conceives 
them as living powers, this is only a concession forced 
from him by the facts of natural and spiritual life. But + 
it is antagonistic to the main current of his system, 
and cannot be harmonized with his other theories re- 
specting Ideas. We can easily understand how in his 
attempt at a comprehensive establishment of his doc- 
trine of Ideas, this thought was not excluded. Such 
a determination naturally resulted from the univer- 
sal presuppositions of that doctrine; and we there- 
fore find traces of it, as has been shown, in other 
dialogues besides the Sophist."® But the difficulties 


6 §chaarschmidt, loc. cit. 204 

.» Bees in the above-mentioned 
discussion a distinct proof for the 
spuneuauest of the Sophist. But 
this is only taking one side of the 
case into consideration. It is of 
course @ contradiction to attribute 
motion, life, &c. to the Ideas, and 
at the same time (as in the pas- 
sage mentioned, p. 241 sq.) to 
assert that they are capable of no 
change whatever. But it is a 
contradiction, in which Plato must 
have become involved as soon as 
ever he tried to reconcile the two 


fundamental determinations of his 
doctrine of Ideas,—viz. that the 
Ideas on the one hand do not come 
into contact with the mutability, 
partiality, and incompleteness of 
sensible Being, while on the other 
hand they are the only original 
reality and the only source of 
all reality for derivative Being. 
It is just the same as with the 
theological problem, which has so 
often involved the greatest thinkers 
in flagrant contradictions, — the 
problem how to imagine the Di- 
vinity as at once a creative in- 
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which it involved were too great to allow of much 
progress in this direction.!!’ (Although, therefore, the 
necessity of regarding Ideas not only as archetypes, 
but as efficient causes, was constantly obtruding itself 


telligence and an absolute ex- 
istence elevated above all incom- 
pletencss and mutability. The 
contradiction in the Platonic ex- 
ressions is not to be denied, 
ut we cannot say how Plato 
should have undertaken to escape 
from the contradiction on his own 
presupyos one: Its occurrence, 
owever, does not justify the denial 
of a Platonic origin to a dialogue 
which shows such obvious traces 
of Plato’s genius, and which has 
such distinct Aristotelian and even 
nciiest Platonic evidenice in its 
avour. In Rep. vii. 529 D, Plato 
speaks of the gopai as 7d by rdxos 
Kal % otca Bpadurhs déperac. It 
would not follow that all other 
Ideas are moved even if the &y 
rdxos were the Idea of swift- 
ness; but it does follow that 
Plato did not think motion in- 
compatible with the immutability 
of the 8». He has, moreover (as 
Peipers, Philol. xxix. 4, 711 sq., 
rightly observes), attributed mo- 
tion to vols (Tim. 47 B; 89 A; 
34 A; 77 B; Symp. x. 897 C; 
898 A), though he could not 
have meant either of the mo- 
tions described in the preceulng 
note, or have considered vois to 
be moved in the sense in which 
things of sense are, in opposi- 
tion to the Ideas. What we are 
really to understand by this mo- 
tion of vods he does not tell us. 
We must, after all, credit Plato 
with the remarkable and unde- 


niabl : false ay ac 248 C, 
sq. (if ovdcla is known, it rdoyer, 
for ¥ knowing is a wou be, 
coming known is a rdoxew), just 
as much as with many other diffi- 
culties in his writings; e.g. the 
dictum that we cannot imagine 
a ph dv (Theet. 189 A; Rep. i. 
478 B; one 240 D sq.), or the 
argument Rep. i. 349 B_ sqq., 
which turns on the ambiguous 
meaning of wAéov éxew; the deri- 
vation of the elements Tim. 31 B 
sq., and the like. 

17 Tn this point seems to Jie the 
explanation of the fact that the 
predicates, which Plato lays claim 
to for them, are not attributed to 
the Ideas with such definiteness in 
any other dialogue. This exposi- 
tion does not show us the latest 
form of the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas, as Ueberweg thinks (Un- 
ters. plat. Schr. 275 sq.; vide p. 
106, 41), but is one from which 
Plato so far subsequently departed 
as not to pursue the road here in- 
dicated any further without en- 
tirely giving up the movement and 
life (the efficient dvayis): of the 
Ideas. In the latest form of the 
doctrine of Ideas known to us 
from the accounts of Aristotle 
this point of view recedes alto- 
gether. It been already 
proved, p. 136 sq., that all evi- 
dence from other sources forbids 
our reckoning the Sophist amongst 
Plato’s Jast works. 
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upon him, he could never really carry out this 


thought; he preferred to explain the pucnomens! 
world by those mythical representations which poorly 


compensate for the gaps in sa ie ade nee ae 
nient]So-much the more productive, however, | for 
Plato's system is the other determination, that_Unity 
and iplici combined in the Ideas, This, 
alone enabled him to set in the place of the ab of the ae 
Eleatic One, the concrete unity of the Socratic con- 
cept ; to join concepts dialectically, and to place them 
in a positive relation to phenomena, where only a 
negative relation had existed. The Plurality of the 
phenomenon is sustained and comprehended by the 
Unity of the Concept. Only because he acknow- 
ledges Plurality in the Unity of the Concept has he the 
right to maintain not only One Idea, but a multiplicity J 
of logically co-articulated Ideas—a World of Ideas. QD Peg 
Ill. Lhe World of Ideas.—Plato hardly ever speaks” ;A” 
of the Idea, but always of Ideas i in the plural.® How- 
V ever little he himself would have allowed us to say 
so,!!® the Ideas, arising out of the Socratic concepts, 
are, like them, abstracted from experience. They 
represent primarily a particular; and thought can only 


, 


wor 


ascend step by step from 


18 Ag Ritter rightly remarks 
(Gott. Anz. 1840, 20; St. S. 188); 
only it does not follow from this 
that in explaining the Platonic 
doctrine we are not to speak of 
the Idea to express generully the 
concept connected with the word 
clos or (3éa, as Aristotle does, e.g. 
Metaph. xii. 4, 1079 b. 9. Plato 


this particular to the uni- 


himself speaks of 7d eldos not only 
where (e.g. Parm. 131 A; Pheedo, 
103 E) he is treating of a definite 
Idea, but also where he is treating 
of the concept of the ei8os gene- 
rally : Polit. 263 B: cf. Symp. 210 
B; Phedr. 249 B. 
09 Cf. on this point, p. 228. 
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versal, from the lower concepts to the higher. But 
the concepts being hypostasized, the particular in them 
cannot be so cancelled in the universal that collective 
concepts shall at last be reduced to one Highest prin- 
ciple, or several such, and, according to their whole 
contents, be derived from these principles, as mo- 
ments of their logical development. Each concept 
is something absolutely self-subsistent; and, the re- 
ciprocal interdependence of concepts (like the inter- 
connection of concepts with phenomena, to be con- 
sidered presently) has only the form of participation 
and communion.’ Plato’s design does not extend 
to a purely @ priori construction; it only embraces 
a complete logical arrangement of the Ideas which 
he himself has found by means of induction, or, if we 
prefer the expression, by means of Recollection, deve- 
loping itself in the region of Sense.'?! 

Of these Ideas there is an indefinite number.!” 
ince every generic and specific concept is, according 
to Plato, something substantial,—an Idea,—there must | 
be as many Ideas as there are Genera and Species.!* 
And since Ideas alone are the Real by virtue of which 
all things are what they are, there can be nothing, and 
there can be imagined nothing, of which there is no 
Idea. Such a thing would be altogether non-existent, 
and that which is absolutely non-existent cannot be 
conceived.!** It seems therefore to Plato a culpable 


120 Supra, p. 249 sq. AdBew ras alrlas erepa rovras 
121 Cf. p. 204 sqq. toa roy dpcOpdv exduicay, &c. 
123 Arist. Metaph. i. 9, init.: of | ?% Supra, p. 237 aq. ve 

32 rds lddas alrlas riOepevan epGrov 34 Supra, p. 225 sq. 

yey Snrotyres twrdl Tar drTwr 
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want of philosophic maturity, that there should be any 
hesitation in assigning Ideas even to the very meanest 
things.’ He himself reduces to their Ideas not only 
those things which are great and perfect, but also the 
smallest and most worthless: not only natural objects, 
but artistic productions ;. not only substances, but mere 
conceptions of quality and relation; activities and ways 
of life, mathematical figures and grammatical forms. 
He recognises Ideas of hair and of dirt, of the table and 
of the bed, of Greatness and of Smallness, of Likeness 
and Unlikeness, of the Double, &c.; an Idea of the 
noun, even Ideas of Non-being and of that which is in 
its nature the direct contradictory of the Idea, Evil and 
ak ice. In a word, there is absolutely nothing which 


which is distinct from visible fires; 


1% In the well-known passage 
the same holds of the re- 


Parm. 130 B sqq. After Socrates 


has spoken of the Ideas of Simi- 
larity, the One, the Many, Right- 
eousness, Beauty, the Good, Par- 
menides asks him whether he 
supposes a self-subsisting Idea of 
map, or of fire or water, and then 
whether he supposes an idea of 
hairs, dirt, &c. Socrates, already 
embarrassed by the first of these 
questions, thinks that he must 
answer the second in the negative. 
Parmenides, however, tells him by 
way of advice: dos yap el Ert, & 
Zaxpares, xat of ww cov dyrel- 
Anwrat h gtrocogla us Ere dyre- 
AnWerac kar’ éuhy ddtav, bre ovdey 
altav driudces* viv dé Ere wpds 
dvOpwxwy dwoBiéres Sdfas dea Thy 
nAcklay, 

126 ‘The proofs, for the most part 
mentioned by Ritter, 11. 302 sqq., 
are to be found in the following 
passages besides those just quoted : 
Tin. 51 B (the fire xaé’ avrd, 


maining elements); Rep. x. 596 
A; 597 C sq. (the Idea of a bed, 
the «Alwyn brrws ofca, exelyn 8 
fort k\lvn, the Idea of a ra 
Crat. 389 B (the Idea of a shuttle, 
alrd 8 Eore xepxls); Parm. 133 
C, D (the avrds derrdrns, 8 Eort 
Seoxérns and the avtrds dovdAos 8 
Eort Sovdos); Phsedo, 65 D (the 
Sixacovy, xaddv, dyabdr adrd, the 
ovola of Health, Greatness, and 
Senet): ibid. 100 D sqq. (the 
Beautiful «ad aird, Greatness, 
Smallness, Plurality, Unity, Du- 
ality, xa@’ atré); Rep. v. 479 Aagq. 
(the Beautiful, the Just, the Double, 
the Great, the Small, the Heavy, 
the Light, xa’ a’rd. In vii. 529 
D, by the motions of actual swift- 
ness and slowness in the actual 
numbers and the actual figures aro 
meant, as the context shows, not 
the Ideas, but the intuitions of 
pure mathematics, which, however, 


T 
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has not its 
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: x Wherever a uniform Character of 


several phenomena can be proved to exist, the sphere 


in this place are not distinguished 
clearly enough from the corre- 
sponding Ideas). Phileb. 62 A 
(abris Sucacoovvys 8 m1 Eore... 
xikNov xal ogalpas abrijs ris 
Gelas); Pheedr. 247 D (the abrh 
Sxasortvn, swppoctwn, émxiorhyn, 
the é rw 8 lorw by Svrws ém- 
orhpn obca) ; Crat. 389 D; 390 F 
(adrd éxeivo, 8 Eori Svoun . . . 7d 
Ty gbca dy bvoua); ibid. 423 E 
the ovcla of colour and sound) ; 
(ae 386 D (all things, and con- 
sequently all activities, have an 
ovela BéBacos); Thest. 176 E (a- 
paserypdruw ev ry Syrie éorusrww, 
rod pev Oelov evdacnoveorrdrou, 
roo 8 a@éov dOAwrdrov, cf. the 
wapadelyuara Blwy, Rep. x. 617 D, 
618 A, which of course taken by 
themselves would prove nothing 
on account of the mythical cha- 
racter of this exposition); Soph. 
254 C sqq. (the most general «fdy, 
the 8v, ordots, xlynows, ravrdy and 
Odrepov); ibid. 258 C (det Gapsobvra 
Hin r&yew Gre 7d ph by BeBalws 
tort thy avrod picw Exov . 

evdpiOuov Trav woAhGy dvrwv eidos 
dy: cf, 254 D: 7d wh bv. . . ws 
Zor dvrws ph by); Rep. v. 476 
A: nat epi dixaiov xal ddixov Kal 
dya0o0 xal xaxod kal wdvrwv Tév 
el3Gy wept 6 abrds Abyos, avTd peév 
& kxacrov elvar, &c.; cf. ibid. iii. 
402 C: mpl» dv rd ris cwphpoovrns 
el5n xal dvdpelas, &c.; Kal rd Tovrwy 
ad évayrila wavraxot § mwepipep- 
dueva yrwpltouev; and Thest. 186 
A: to those things which the soul 
contemplates without the aid of 
sense, telone the éocov and the 
dxsuotov, the radrdvy and Qérepop, 
the xaddv xal aloxpdv, the dyabdy 
kat xaxév. Susemihl (Genet. Entw. 


ii. 197) would make out that not 
merely the Ideas of the bad, but 
also the Ideas of special virtues 
are simply a provisional supposi- 
tion, because the latter only be- 
long to appearance, and because 
the Ideas of the bad would be 
in direct contradiction to the doc- 
trine that God is only the cause of 
the good. But Plato, as we see, 
supposed Ideas of many things 
which belong only to appearance ; 
and if tho Ideas of the bad or of 
Non-being entangle us in contra- 
diction, such a contradiction does 
not, any more than the other in- 
stances objected by Aristotle, jus- 
tify us in departing from Plato's 
definite statements where the state- 
ments are supported by the consc- 
naar of Plato’s doctrine. If 
there is an Idea corresponding to 
every concept, this must unavoid- 
ably hold good of the concepts of 
badusae Non-being, &c. The Idea 
of Being ought not to give us 
greater offence than any other. 
As Bonitz (plat. Stud. ii. 82) 
rightly remarks, reality as such 
(Being itself) does not belong to 
the essence of things represented 
in the Ideas, though Plato scarcely 
makes this distinction. Accord- 
ing to his original supposition, 
there is an Idea corresponding 
to every general concept without 
exception. This Idea is the con- 
tent of the concept; and one of 
the most general concepts is that 
of Being. Again Plato speaks of 
the words (Phzedo, 101 C), in which 
everything must participate in 
order to be one, although unity is 

iven with the concept of the thing 
Just as directly as Being. Bonitz 
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Only where that uniform character 


ceases, and the unity and permanence of the Concept 
fall asunder in the conceptless plurality and absolute 
unrest of Becoming,—the Ideal World finds its limit,}27 
Plato seems subsequently to have become somewhat 
confused, as well he might, as.to these deductions from 


his theory. 
Ideas of thin 


(According to Aristotle, 
artificially made, nor of negation and 


e assumed no 


relation ;178 but the original point of view was in 


finds the Idca of Being explicable 
enough, but he does not think it 
was required by the consequences 
of the doctrine of Ideas. Schaar- 
schmidt (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 
202) sees in it something which 
cannot be attributed to Plato, but 
which might just as well be main- 
tained of the Ideas of the table, 
bed, Blos Geos, unity, &c., and 
would actually be maintained, even 
if they occurred in the Sophist or 
Parmenides instead of the Repub- 
lic, Pheedo, and Thestetus. 

127 That Plato did suppose snch 
a limit, is clear from Phileb. 16 
C sq., not to mention other pas- 
sages ; vide p. 206, 92. To this 
point Ritter, loc. cit., rightly re- 
fers Tim. 66 D: wept 8¢ 3) rhv 
TaY pmuKThpwy Siva el5n pev OvK 
Eu’ rd yap Trdv dopadv wav nucyeves, 
elder 5é ovdert EvpBEBnxe Evpme- 
tpla mwpds rhb rua oxew donut. 
Distinctions of kinds of smell are 
here denied, because smell always 
has to do with an_ incomplete 
and undetermined Becoming,— 
because it belongs, as is said in 
what follows, only to a transient 
moment, 
ow 123 Metaph. xii. 3, 1070 a. 13 

6qq.; in many things, as e.g. in 
artistic products the form can- 


not exist except in conjunction 
with the inatter; if this is at all 
possible, t is only met with in 
natural products: 8d 3) od Kaxds 
6 WAdrwv Egy, bre eldn eorly 
éxéca dice: (that there are just as 
many Ideas as thore are kinds of 
natural products. The fact would 
remain the same even if Plato's 
name did not originally stand in 
the text but was first introduced 
from Alexander, as Rose (Arist. 
libr. ord. 151) conjectures with 
great probability, for in any case 
Plato is meant). Ibid. i. 9, 
991 b. 6: wodAd ylyveras Erepa, 
olov olkia xal Saxriros, dv of 
gapev eldn elvar. Ibid. 990 b. 8, 
sqq.: the evidences for the doc- 
trine of Ideas are (1) not valid, 
(2) would lead to Ideas of things 
of which we Via the Platonic 
schools—Aristotle in his criti- 
cism of the doctrines of Ideas 
is unintentionally communicative) 
presuppose no Ideas; xard re 
yap rods Adyous rods éx THY émt- 
ornuay eldn Ecrat wdvruv Soup 
émorjpal eloc (which was actuall 

Plato’s original intention, cocoa: 
ing to the above account), xal card 
To &y éxl ran\dGy kal ray dropdcewy 
oe « « Gre Se ol dxptBécrepon ray 
Adyww ol udy raw wxpbs Tt Toole 
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these cases abandoned. In this way many difficulties 
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were evaded, but others arose in their place which 
were not less dangerous to his system. 

Ideas, as we already know, are related to on 
another, not merely as a multiplicity, but more p 


cisely, as parts of a whole. 


What holds good of con 


cepts, must also hold good of the entities that ar 
thought in concepts. They form a graduated series, 
descending in ordered co-articulation, and a sequence 
of natural subdivisions, from the highest Genera to the 
lowest Species, from the most universal to the most 
particular.* In all conceivable ways they cross, com- 
bine, exclude, or participate in each other. It is the 
task of science fully to represent this system, to rise 
from the particular to the most universal principles, 
to descend again from these to the particular, to define 
all middle terms that intervene, to ascertain all rela- 
tions of concepts.’ Plato did not aim at a purely dia- 


l8éas, dv of papery elvac xal’ a’rd 
zyévos, &c. (which, in spite of Eb- 
ben’s objection, Plat. id. doct. R. 
96 sq., can only mean: ‘of whic 

there can be no self-subsisting 
forms,’ i.e. no Ideas). Ibid. Z 27 
(xiii. 4, 1079 a. 24). Xenocrates 
according to Proclus in Parm. 
136, Cons. defined the Ideas as 
aitla mwapaderyparixh ray Kara 
giow del cuvesrerwr, From this, 
as Proclus remarks, it would 
follow that there are no Ideas of 
the products of art or of things 
contrary to nature. A_ similar 
definition is attributed to Plato in 
the exposition of Platonic doctrine, 
ap. Diog. ili. 77, which -is ‘possibly 
throughout inauthentic. This view 
is common among the later Pla- 


tonists and was then, naturally 
enough, attributed to Plato; ci. 
the scholia on the passage of the 
Metaph. and vol. ii. (2nd edit.), 
a. 726 b. 470; 695; 723, 3, the 
references to Alcinous, Plotinus, 
Syrian, Proclus, Still, even Aris- 
totle mentions (in speaking of 
Health in itself) the Idea of a mere 
concept of an attribute, Metaph. 
iii, 2, 997 b. 8: adrd yap a- 
Opwrby dacw elvac xal trmov xal 
vyleav (they speak of an av’rody- 
Opwiros, &c.). 

129 Cf. p. 204 sqq., and the quota- 
tions from Rep. vi. on pp. 168, 196. 

189 Vide p. 248 sq. 

131 Phileb. 16 C sqq.; Rep. vi. 
511 B; Soph. 253 Beqq. ; vide pp. 
196, 205. 
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lectical construction; he argues rather from several 
given concepts ; '*? yet he demands that by an exhaus- 
tive enumeration and comparison of the sum total of 
collective concepts, a science comprehending the whole 
world of Ideas shall be attained. 

He himself, however, made but a small beginning in 
this direction.* He names as examples of universal 
concepts, Being and Non-being, Likeness and Unlike- 
ness, Sameness and Difference, Unity and Number, 
Straightness and Crookedness."* Hoe uses the categories 
of Quality, of Quantity, of Relation ;'*” and ac- 
cording to Hermodorus,'* distinguishes among the last 


a woody. Phil. 24 C sq.: the 
More and Less, the Apes and 
pena, make the woody (determined 
magnitude) impossible. 

187 Soph. 255 C: ray Syrwy rd 
pev atta xad’ avra, ra 82 xpds 
G\Anrka del AéyeoOar . « . Td 


1% So in the expositions which 
follow the idea of an immanent 
dialectic, Soph. 244 B sqq.; Parm. 
142 B sqq.; in both the separation 
of the One and the Existent is sup- 

osed, and further inferences are 
rawn from this supposition. 


133 Cf, on what follows, Tren- 
delenburg, Hist. Beitriige zur Phil. 
i. 205 sqq.; Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, i. 73 sq. 

14 Thest. 184 C. The discus- 
sions of the Parmenides, 137 sqq., 
are occupied with similar concepts, 
and a further series such as the 
concept of the Whole and the Parts, 
Motion and Rest, Finite and In- 
finite. Cf. my Plat. Stud. 169. 

135 Thest. 182 A, where the ex- 
pression woidrys is brought in 
with an apology as something 
new, Rep. iv. 38 A sqq. (vide 
note 6), where a distinction is 
drawn between the wody 7: and 
the avrd Exacrov; Crat. 432 A sq., 
between qualitative and quantita- 
tive determinations (of mumber). 
Phileb. 837 C ; Soph. 262 E. 

136 Soph. 245 D: every Sado» is 


3 &repov del pds Erepov, &c. Rep. 
iv. 438 A: 80a y’ dort roaira ola 
elval rov, Ta pev word EArra wood 
Tivos dor, Ta 8 avra exacra 
avrov éxdorov psvov. Science e.g. 
proceeds on knowledge simply, 
definite science (rod res éxtor hun) 
on definite knowledge. Parm. 133 
C, and the quotation from Her- 


ea . 241, 47. ; 
n the passage apud Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b., just mentioned, 


after the words quoted pp. 214, 47, 
Hermodorus goes on to say: of that 
which is wpds &repa, the ono is ws 
wpds évavria, the other ws wrp5s rz, 
kal rovrwy Ta wey ws Wpropnéva, rd 
52 ws dépora. This latter dis- 
tinction he explains in the words 
ruck I quote at length, because 

shall have to return to them 
later on): xai 7d wey os péya 
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several kinds, The distinction of the Absolute and 
Relative forms the logical groundwork of his whole 
system; for the Idea exists in and for itself; the 
Phenomenon, and to the fullest extent, Matter, only 
in relation to something else.** He further affirms 
that in all Reality, Unity and Multiplicity, Limit 
and Unlimitedness, Identity and Difference, Being and 
‘Non-being are combined.’ He determines the con- 
cept of Being by the two characteristics of doing and 
suffering.’4! He instances in the Sophist,!*? Being, Rest, 
and Motion (to which Sameness and Difference are after- 
wards added), as the most important generic concepts; 
and, at the same time, determines which of these are 
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compatible with, and which exclude, each other. 


apos pixpov Neyoueva wdvra exe 
(sc. Aéyee T1Adrwv) 7rd paddov xal 
7d hrrov. €or yap maddov elvac 
petgov xal EXarrov els Aretpov pepd- 
peva, woatrws dé kal mrAarvrepov 
Kal orevorepov [orevur.], kal Badv- 
repov [Baput.] kai xovpérepoy, Kal 
advra ra olrw Neydpueva els dreipov. 
Ta &€ os 7d foov xal 7d wéoov kal 
Hppoopevoy Neydueva ox Exew 7d 
BadXoyv kal rd Frrov, 7a 5é évayrla 
Tourwy @xev. lore yap “addov 
dvicov dvlcov kal Kwovpevoy Kiwov- 
peévou kal dvdppooroy dvappéorov. 
Gore dudorépwy avrav [alrav 
should either be excised or altered 
into rovrwy) ray ovgvyay mdavra 
[perhaps xara wdvra], rAhy rod 
évds orocxelou 7d GdAXov Kal Frrov 
dedeypuévoy [-wy], doraxrov [dora- 
Tov] kal dmecpor kal duopgov xal ovK 
dy TO Tovovroy AdyeoOat Kara awé- 
gacw rol Svros. re ToovTw dé ov 
wpoonkey oltre dpxi7s obre ovcias, 
aN’ év dxpiola rit péperbar. The 
last position (as that just quoted, 


He 


from Dercyllides) is again given 
with unimportant variations, p. 56 
b.: Gore Aorarov kai Auoppor xal 
dmretpov kal obx by TO TotoiTo é-ye- 
cOat kara drédacw roi byros. Typ 
rovovTyw dé ob mpoorjKe otre dpxijs 
ctre otclas, ddd’ év axpaolg (for 
which dxpiolg is the better reading) 
rut pépecbar. Of the distinctions 
here made, that of the mapds érepa 
into the reds évayria and the wpés 
rt, is not found in the Platonic writ- 
ings, though this need not be any 
reason for mistrusting the state- 
ment of Hermodorus ; on the other 
hand, the opposition of wpopéva 
and dédpiora together with a more 
detailed description of the latter 
is met with again lower down. 

139 ('f, p. 241, 47, and the quota- 
tions to be made Jater on as to the 
phenomenal world and matter. 

140 Vide p. 204 sq.; 249 sq. 

141 Vide p. 262, 109. 

M2 254 C sqq.: cf. supra, 249 
eq. 


) 
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discriminates in the Republic 1° between the knowing 
subject and the thing known, Knowledge and Reality, 
Science and Being. But though in these and simi- 
lar definitions '“* the germs of the Aristotelian theory 
of Categories are clearly discernible, yet in none of 
the specified places does Plato attempt a complete 
catalogue of the highest concepts or an arrangement of 
them according to their internal relation. This want 
would have been ill supplied by the numerical system, 
which, when the fusion of Ideas with the Pythagorean 
numbers had begun, he subsequently attempted by 
deriving numbers from Unity and indefinite Duality,!“ 
—even had this derivation been more fully accom- 
plished than was actually the case.'* 


In designating the point in which the graduated ¢ 


series of Being terminates, Plato is more explicit. 
The highest of all Ideas is the Idea of the Good. As 
in the visible world, the sun brings forth simulta- 


“neously knowledge and life,—as he enlightens the eye 


14 Vi, 508 K sqq.; vide p. 269, 


objection (Metaph. xiv. 4, begin.) 
116. 


against the supporters of tbe Ideal 


14 Eg Tim. 37 A, where Plut. 
(Procr. an. 23, 3, p. 1023) sees the 
first sketch of the ten categories. 

14 Arist. Metaph. xiii. 7, 1081 
a. 14,21 b. 17 sqq.; 31, 1082 a. 
13 b. 80; xiv. 3, 1091 a. 4, 1, 9, 
990 b. 19: cf. my Plat. Stud. 220, 
sqq. 242. We chall have to speak 
of the ddpioros dvds in treating of 
the doctrine of matter. 

146 According to Arist. ibid. xii 
8, 1073 a. 18; xiii. 8, 1084 a. 12; 
Phys. iii. 6, 206 b. 32, it is in any 
case limited to the first ten num- 
bers, and perhaps did not go so 
far, for Aristotle does not express 
himself quite clearly. Aristotle’s 


numbers, viz. that they do not 
derive the first odd number, seems 
to refer, as Bonitz ad loc. supposes, 
simply to the fact that they did 
not account for the origin of the 
first odd number, the unit, whereas 
(acc. to the passage before us and 
xiii. 7, 1081 a. 21) they did try to 
derive the first duality. And as 
the unit is the root of all odd 
numbers, what holds good of it 
holds ay indirectly of the odd 
generally. According to Metaph. 
xiii. 7, the Platonic school re- 
garded other odd numbers, for in- 
stance, three, as derived. 
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and reveals things seen, while everywhere causing 


growth and increase; so in the super-sensuous world, 
the Good is the source of Being and of Science, of 
Truth and of Knowledge: and as the sun is higher 
than light and the eye, so_is-the Good higher than (\ 
Being and Science.’ But this definition has its diffi- 
cultiés. e whole treatment of the question in 
the Philebns, we can only understand by the Goat 
the goal of human activity,—that which is the highest Y 
Good for men.’* As there is an express reference 

to this dialogue in the passage above quoted from the 


| 


@ 


Republic,’ it might seem 


sh Rep._vi,_608_E,—sfter the 
& digression about the sun: rovro 


rolywy rd Thy adja (real exist- 
ence, actuality) rdpexov rots yey- 
vwokonéevas, Kal TY ‘ytyvuoKorre 
thy Sivauw dwodiddv rh ‘rod 
ayabot idday Pd& elva airlay & 
émiorhuns otcay Kal ddnOelas, ds 
yryrwckxopévns peev diavooi, ofrw 
dé xara dudordpwr Syrwy, ywwoeus 
re Kal ddnOelas, ENAo Kal KddANeov 
Ere rovrwy tryovpevos a’ro dp0uws 
tryhoes’ émiorhunv 6@ Kal dad?- 
Oevay, dowep éxet gus re xal byw 
HrAcoedh ev voplfew dpOdy, Hdcov 
8 tyeicGar otk dpOws Exe, obrw 
kal évraida dyadoed7 mev voulvew 
tadr’ dudbrepa dpbdv, dyabdv de 
tryctoOae brérepov atrwy ovx dépOdv, 
GAN’ Ere pecvdvws Tinréov Thy Tov 
Gyabotd Ew . 2. Kal Tols yryyw- 
oxonévors rolywy ph pdvoy rd vt¥y- 
ywoxerOar pdvat veo Tov dyaboi 
wapeivat, d\Ad Kal ro elval re xal 
Thy otclay Ux’ éxelvou abrois mpoo- 
eivas, obx ovolas Syros rol dyaod, 
GAN’ Ere ewéxewa ris ovclas rpec- 
Belg Aal Suvder Vrepéxovros. 

14 At the very beginning the 


as if here, too, the Idea of 


question is so put that the one 
side asserts: dyaldvw elvac rd 
xaipew race Shos Kal rhy jdorny 
&c.; the other 7d dpovetw xal rd 
voeiy cal ro peurfjoOar &c. rijs ye 
ndov7s duelyw xal Apw yiyverbar 
iiuracw. . . whe wraroy amrdy- 
Twy eat waot. So the object is 
(p. 11 D) tw yuxijs dropaivew 
Teva Thy Suvapdyyny dvOpwros race 
Tov Blov evdalunova wapéxew: the 
one considers 7dovh as this es, 
the other, ¢péynors. So again 14 
B, 19 C (rl rav dvOpwxlywy xry- 
pdruv Epiorov); 20 B sqq.; cf. 27 
D, where a life combining wisdom 
and pleasure is pronounced to be 
the Good; 66 A sqq., where the 
elements of the periect life (the 
kT7jua mwpw@rov, Sevrepoy &c.) are 
enumerated. Subsequently the 
original question ‘is enlarged into 
(64 A) the general one: 7! swore 
&y re dvOpwry xal rp wavrl wépucer 
ayabér ; 

149 After Socrates has observed 
that the Idea of the Good is the 
highest object of knowledge, he 
continues with unmistakable re- 
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er 
the Good were set forth only as the goal of an activity 


(which in this case could not be merely human ac- 
tivity)—as the ultimate end of the world, or typical 
concept to which the divine intelligence looked, and 
by which it was guided in the framing of the world. 
According to this view, the Idea of the Good might 
still be held as something real and substantial,!®! but 
it could not be a ; and it must be dig-_ 
tinguished in such a manner from the Deity that either 
the Idea must be related to the-Deity or the Deity to 
the Idea, as the conditioning to the conditioned. The 
former, supposing the Idea of the Good to be the genus 
under which the Deity is contained ;}? the latter if 
it expressed a work or a thought of God, or even an 
inherent determination of His essence.!** But Plato’s 


V ference to the Philebus, 505 B: sqq.; Plat. Parm. 272; Trendelen- 


GAA phy wal réde ye oloba, Sri 
Tos: ey ToNXos HOovy Soxet elvac 
7d dyabdv, Tots 5@ Kopworépos ppd- 
ynois; and then, after a short 
refutation of both views, 506 
B, the question with which the 
above-mentioned exposition was 
introduced, is wound up thus: 
GAA od 3h, @ Saxpares, wbrepov 
émiorhuny 7d ayabov prs evar, 4 
iwovhy, 4 GAXo re wapda Taira; 
in the middle of this statement 
the remark again occurs, 509 A: 
Socrates does not consider pleasure 
to bo the Good. 

150 Van Heusde, Init. Phil. Plat. 
ii. 3, 88 sqq.; Hermann, Ind. lect. 
Marb. 1828 (printed in Jahn’s 
and Seebode’s Archiv, i. 622 sq.); 
Vindicis Disput. de Idea boni, 
Marb. 1839 (A. u. d. T. Vindicize 
Platonicw, Marb. 1840); Stall- 
baum in Phileb. Prolegg. (1820), 
xxxiv. Ixxxix.; Plat. Tim. 46 


burg, De Philebi Consilio (1837), 
17 sq.; Wehrmann, Plato de s. 
bono doctr. 70 sq. Martin, Etudes 
sur le Timée, i. 9 sqq. speaks less 
definitely for the separation of the 
Divinity from the Idea of the Good ; 
he supposes that Plato sometimes 
identified the two, as, for instance, 
in the Republic. 

181 Ag 


burg. 
1% So Trendelenburg, loc. cit. 
with reference to Timeeus, 30 A. 

153 Orges, Comparat. Plat. et 
Arist. libr. de rep. (Berl. 1843), 
23 sqq.: the Idea of the Good is 
the power and completeness of 
God displaying itself in things; 
Ebben, Plat. idear. doctr. (Bonn, 
1849), p. 65, says it is an attri- 
bute of God—viz. that which dis- 
plays itself in the limitation of 
the unlimited. 

14 This supposition is free 


ermann and Trendelen- \ 
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own declarations forbid the assumption. If it is the 
Idea of the Good which imparts to things their Being, 
to intelligence its capacity for knowledge, if it is 
called the cause of all truth and beauty, the parent 
of light, the source of reality and reason,’® it is not 
merely the end but the ground of all Being, efficient 
force, cause absolute.“* Plato cannot have contem- 
plated another and a separate efficient cause; or in this 
place, where he is specifying the ultimate ground of 
all things, and the supreme object of knowledge,’ it 


must necessarily have been mentioned.!® 
clearly in the Philebus that the 
other than the Good ; ' and in the Timeeua, he so speak 


_———— 
uently found with regard to the 
ldeas enerally ; vide p. 266 sq. 

185 Rep. loc. cit. and vii. 517 B: 
ra 8 oty euol dawéspeva oitrw 
galverar, ev Tw yvworw TedXevTAla 7 
To dyabod lida cal pbyts dpaicbat, 
édbetca 5é avrdoyworéa elvar ws 
dpa waot wdvrwv airn ép0dv re 
kal kaddv airla, fy re dpary pis 
kal ray rovrou Kiptov Texodoa, &v 
re vont@ abth xupla dd\fOeav xal 
vouy mapacxouévyn, Kal Gre Set 
rauryny ldev rov wédAXovra éudpdvws 
awpatew f lile 4 Snuooig. 

156 Ag the Ideas are gencrally, 
vide p. 263 sqq. 

7 The péytorov pdOnua as it 
is called, vi. 505 A. 

18 Tt has been already re- 
marked, p. 255 sq., that he has 
mentioned no such causes in any 
scientific connection with the Ideas. 

129 22 ©. Socrates has proved 
that pleasure could not be the 
good; but again knowledge with- 
out pleasure is not sufficient; and 
then he goes on: ws pev rolvuy 
‘Thy ye PirjBov Gedv ov Set sSca- 


He says 
ivine Reason is none 





voetoOar ratrov Kal rayabdy, ixa- 
vas elpnacbal pot doxet.—dudé yap, 
Philebus replics, 6 ods vois, & 
Zdxpares, ore tayadv, adr’ eer 
Tatra éykAnuara.—rdx’ dy, is the 
answer, ® didnBe, 6 ye éuds*® ov 
bévroe rév ye dAnOwdy dua xa 
Oetoy oluac votw addr’ AAXwS Tos 
fxew. Hermann, Vindic. 18, mis- 
takes the meaning of this passage 
in saying that the answer applies 
only to the last words of Philebus, 
the comparison of intellect with 
pleasure. Neither of them is it- 
self the Good, and only in this 
sense could Socrates admit the 
assertion of Philebus of the hu- 
man intellect. Its further exten- 
sion he could not allow because 
(as he has hinted 11 D, and fol- 
loved out in detail, 28 A sqq.) in 
men the intellect is more nearly 
related to the Good than pleasure, 
conseqnently what he denies of 
the divine intellect is that it is 
separate from the Good. Nor 
again can we say with Wehrmamn 
(p. 80) that God is here described 





————E—E =: 
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of the Creator, that in order to get a consistent mean- 
ing we must abandon the notion of His being separat 

the universe? This hypothesis seems indeed to be 
required by the whole inter-connection of the Platonic 


doctrine. 


For in whatever way we may conceive the 


relation of God to a world of Ideas distinct from Him- 


self, we are everywhere met by insuperable obstacles. 
Are we to suppose the Ideas to be thoughts or crea-, - 
ions of God? or are they to be immanent determina- 


tions of His Essence ? 


The one theory would im- 


peril their eternity and _self-dependence; the other, 


their absolute existence ; 161 and both would make the 
Idea of the Good, which, according to Plato, is the 
Highest of the Thinkable, something derived. Not this 


as the Good or the principle of 
all Good ; but that the (tood is not 
described as divinity or intellect, 
the (iood is only one side of the 
divine being. If this were so, 
the Good could not, at the same 
time, te a self-subsisting Idea, 
as it must be according to the 
Republic; Plato, bowever, not 
merely eays that the divine in- 
tellect is the Good, but that it is 
ravrov kal rayabdv. 

100 E.g. Rep. vii. (vide note 155), 
the Idea of the Good is described 
as the summit of the snpra-sen- 
suous world and the cause of all 
things, which is only perceived 
with difficulty. So Tim. 28 C, 
the Divinity as the afriov is thus 
spoken of: rd» pév of» monrhy 
kal rarépa rovde rod mavrds etipety 
re Epyov kal evpévtaecls wdvras 
ddvvarovy Adyews and Tim. 37 A 
it is called ray vonray del re SvTwy 


ee in 


&poroy (the words are to be thus 
connected, vide Stallbaum); and 
there is just as little mention of 
the Divinity there as there is of 
the Good here. Further, whereas 
according to Tim. 28 A, ©, the 
Creator of the world looks to the 
archetype in crder to make the 
world like it, he himself appears 
as this archetype 29 F, 92 B 
(where the world is called elxa»y 
Tol vonrod (sc. Geod] Oeds alcOnrés). 
The same statements are made 
with regard both to the Divinity 
and the Idea, and both ee 
places. When finally, 37 C, the 
world is called ray didlwy Oedy 
&ya\pa by the eternal gods as 
distinguished from the gods that 
become, we can only understand 
the Ideas ; and then the det dy eds 
(Tim. 34 A) becomes identical with 
the highest Idea. 
_ Cf p. 240 sq. on this point. 


oe >. 


“ey 
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Idea, but the Deity to whom it belonged or by whom 
it was engendered, would be the First and Highest. 
But neither a thought nor an attribute, nor a creature. 
of God, could be called by Plato an Idea; since no 
thought is possible except through an intuition of the 
Idea ; no creation except by the imitation of the Idea;. 
no quality or attribute except through participation in 
the Idea.” Are we then on the contrary to suppose God 


to be a product of Ideas; an individual that partici-. 
pates in the Idea of the Good? In that case He would 


‘not be the Absolute Eternal God, but only one of the. 


‘ergated gods.’ He would stand to Ideas in the same 
relation that the spirits of the stars and the soulsof’ « 3 
men stand to them. Or, lastly, are we to assume !* \ 
that Hoe exists side by side with the Ideas _as a special, |» 
independent principle ? that He neither brought them “a 
forth, nor was brought forth by them, and that His. 
activity essentially consists in working out the combina- 
tion of Ideas with Phenomena,—in forming the world 
according to Ideas? In favour of this view it may be 


. urged, not only that Plato so expresses himself in the. TY 


>A 


el 


Timeens, but that there are important reasons for suck yr 
a theory in-his system. Though he himself would not 
have admitted it, his Ideas_are undeniably wanting in x4; 

‘ 


the moving principle that impels them to the Pheno- Z 
menon.!# This want appears to be supplied by the ot 


concept of Deity ; indeed in the Timeus the World-. 
framer is only required, because there would otherwise 
be no efficient cause. So far, we might hope by this 


162 Cf. p. 242 sqq. 164 Cf, p. 268 sq. Further: 
363 ‘With Hermann, details below. 
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view to avoid essential difficulties. But we shall 

only have prepared for ourselves others near at hand. 

Could Plato really have placed his highest principles 4 
Vs0 dualistically in juxtaposition, without attempting to : 

combine them? “If Tdeas alone are true Reality, can 

another essence side by side with them, distinct from 

them, and equally original, find a place? Must it 

not rather hold good of the Deity (as of all things 

except the Idea) that He is what He is, only through 

participation in the Idea? which is in no way com- 

patible with the concept of God. fA things con- 

sidered, we may say that the Unity of the Platonic %, 

system can only be established on the supposition that , - 

pints Ga Meroe belie? deve mally @cansiol Gio 

efficient from the logical cause, the Deity from the *%** 

highest Idea, .that of the Good.] But it has been 

already shown ’® that he identifies them, that he 

attributes efficient_power and_designing reason, some- 

times to, Ideas in_general, sometimes to the highest 

Idea in particular. This is confirmed by the state- 

-ment that in the oral discourses of his later life 

the supreme Unity is designated as the Good;!® 





16 See p. 281 8q., 263 sq. 

Y 16 Aristox. Harm. Elem. 11, 
beginn. p. 30, Meib.: xabdwrep 
Ua Gintonikys del Senryetro, Tous 
wrelorous Tay dkovodyTwy mapa 
TlAdrwvos rhy wepirayabot dxpéacw 
wale’ mwpootévat pev yap Exaorov 
UrokapBdvovra rAhpecGal me TH 
vontfonévwy dvOpwrivwy dy addy’ 
Sre 5 gavelnoay of Ady wepl 
pabnudrwy Kkal dpOudy Kal yew- 
petplas xal dorporoylas, cal rd 
wépas, bre dyabér dors Ev, ravredds, 


oluat, rapddotév re épalvero avrots. 
Arist. Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091 b. 13: 
tay 5é€ ras dxurjrovs ovalas elvat 
Aeydvrwv of udv gdacw aird rd ey 
7d dyabdv at’rd elvar, which the 
Pseudo-Alexander ad loc. refers 
to Plato. Ibid. i. 6, end. Plato 
considered the one as the basis of 
Good, matter as the basis of evil; 
with which we may connect the 
words of c. 4, p. 985 a. 9: 72 
Trav ayabar dadvruy alrioy aura 
réyabév éort. Theophrastus also 
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for this supreme Unity must have been identical 
with God. It is mentioned, too, as a departure of 
Speusippus from the doctrine of his Master, that he 
distinguished the Divine Reason from the One and 
the Good.” The same view is presupposed by Aris- 
totle when he says that Plato recognised only two 
kinds of causes, the formal or conceptual, and the 
material cause: and on this he grounds his complaint 
that Plato omits to state who forms things according to 
Ideas. To us it may certainly sound incomprehen- 


sible that a theologic cept like the concept of the 
Good, should not merely be generally hypostasized, but 


positively declared to be the highest active energy and 
reason. We are accustomed to conceive of Reason 
only in the form of personality, which it would seem 
impossible to attribute to an idea. But it may be 
questioned whether all this appeared so inconceivable 
to Plato, as it appears to us, with our altered modes 
of thought. The mind that could allow relative de- 
terminations, the Same, the Great, the Small, &c., 
to precede as ideal entities the things in which we 


perceive them, could also 


recognises the identity of the Good 
and the Divinity in Plato. in 
saying of him apud Simpl. Phys. 
6 b. m. (Fragm. 48 Wunm): dvo 
Tas dpxas Bovrerac woetv, 7d pev 
troxeluevoyv ws TAnv, 6 mpocayopevet 
wavoexés, To 5’ ws alriov Kal xwody, 
8 wepidwre: ry Too Oeod Kxt 77 
Taya000 Suvdmec. 

167 Stobeeus. Ek]. i. 58: Zaev- 
ovrwos [Gedy dreghvaro] rdv voor, 
otre ry évl otre rw dyadg Tov 
avrév, iSoguR 5é. In the words 


make an aim into a self- 


ofre, &c. Krische, Forsch. i. 256, 
rightly points out that Speusippus 
must have opposed himself to 
modes of thought which he had 
found previously in Plato, and 
which put vods on a level with the 
One and the Good. 

168 Metapb. i. 6, 988 a. 8: 
gavepoy & €x trav elpnudvwy Sre 
dvoiy alriaw pdvov xéxpyrat, Ty TE 
roo rl dort kal ry Kara Thy UAn»y, 
Theophr. preceding note. 

10 Vide p. 76, 70, sq. 
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subsistent Reality, and the absolute aim and end, or 
the Good, into absolute Cause and absolute Being.!” 
That step once taken, it is not surprising that the 
Good, like all the other Ideas in their own spheres, 
should have been invested with further qualities such 
as Power, Activity and Reason, without which it could 
not be that infinite essential nature at all. But what 
relation it then bears to personality, is a question 
which Plato probably never definitely proposed to 
himself. The ancients were generally wanting in 
the distinct concept of personality, and Reason was 
not seldom apprehended as universal world-intellect, 
hovering uncertainly between personal existence and 
impersonal.'”! Plato says indeed that Reason can be im- 
parted to no essence without a soul, and he accordingly 
makes reason inherent even in the Cosmos by means 
of the soul.!”? But in the first place, we cannot con- 


170 That this must lead to many world? The answer, however, 


disadvantages is shown in the 
case before us. We have thus to 
explain, e.g. the mixture above 
remarked es 280 sq.), of the 
highest Good with the metaphysi- 
cal concept of the absolute. The 
concept of the (rood is abstracted 
from human life; it signifies that 
which is advantageous to mankind 
(as it did to Socrates). Plato 
then generalises it into the concept 
of the absolute, but its original 
meaning is continually playing 
into it: hence the confusion; 
neither the ethical nor the meta- 
physical concept of the (tood is 
attained in its simplicity. J urther 
difficulties arise (cf. Brandis, ii. 
a. 327 sq.) when we ask how the 
Idea of the Good is the cause of 


all other Ideas of the sensible 


can only be the same which we 
have had to the more general 
guerion as to the causality of the 
deas: viz. that here we have an 
instance of the inadequacy of the 
system, which Plato himself in- 
directly acknowledged by the 
silence in which he passes by the 
critical points. 

1 Vide the remarks in vol. i. 
p. 808, and _ subsequent obser- 
vations on Aristotle’s concept of 
God. 

172 Tim. 30 B: Aoyioduevos ody 
eSpioxev [6 Beds] éx rw xara diow 
dparwy ovdéy dydnrov rod voby 
Exovros S\ov Sdov xddAov EceaGal 
more Epyov, voiv 3 ab xwpis Wuxijs 
dduvarov rapayeréa barry’ 313) rov 
Aoyiopov révde voiv yey ev oxy 
Yuxhy 5¢ év cwuart tumoras rd way 


~ 
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are what they are only by participation in a higher, 
that essence which has no higher above it cannot be a 
separate individual: if the soul is contra-distinguished 
from the Idea by its relation to the material world (by 
the share which the Unlimited has in it), a soul cannot 
be attributed to the Idea as such, nor consequently to 
God, who is identical with the highest Idea. Plato 
has nowhere expressly drawn out these consequences, 
but, on the other hand, he has done nothing to guard 
against them. He often speaks of God as.a person; 
and we have no right to see in this only a conscious 
adaptation of his language to the popular religious 
notions. Such a mode of representation was, as before 
remarked, indispensable to him (on account of the 
immobility of Ideas) in order to explain phenomena; 
and all that he says concerning the perfection of 
God, divine Providence, and the care of the Gods for 
men,!”* gives the impression, not that he is deliberately 
translating philosophic ideas into a language grown. 
strange to him, but rather that he himself shares the 
religious belief, and holds it in the main to be wel! 
founded. Yet he never tries to reconcile these religious 
notions more definitely with his scientific conceptions, 
or to demonstrate their mutual compatibility. We can 
therefore only conclude that he was unconscious of the 
problem,’ (In his scientific enquiry into the highest 


be so.as ywpisral. It hasalready quently the most universal. 

been shown, p. 237 sq, that the 175 Vide pe 114. 

Platonic Ideas are the hypostasized 6 This Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl 
concepts ofgenus. Butthe highest i. 370 sqq., candidly admits, though 
Idea as such must be necessarily he will not allow that the Idoas 
the highest genus, and conse- are the universal, and that therefore 


U 


ot 


ore 
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causes he confined himself to the Ideas, and when, as in 
the Timseus, he found it necessary to introduce the 
Deity side by side with them, he does so without proof 
\ or accurate definition, but merely as a presupposition of { 0 
faith."’ For his personal needs,!”* and for practical 
application, he held to the belief in Gods, purifying i 
indeed in the spirit of his philosophy,!”® but not in- 
vestigating very narrowly its relation to the doctrine of 
_ Ideas; contenting himself with the thought that both 
asserted the same truth; that the Ideas were truly | 
divine, and that the highest Idea coincided with the 
highest Deity.™ ] The difficulties besetting the com- 


vt 


the predication of personality simply down side by side. 
would contradict their concept. 1% This is unmistakably the 
Whether this supposition is real point, and so far 1 agree with 
‘honourable to the philosopher’ Deuschle’s remark (Plato, Mythen, 
(as Stumpf, loc. cit., maintains 16 sq.) that to Plato’s mind the 
against me) or not, is not the personal God had a meaning be- 
question which the historical en- yond a mere mythical personifi- 
quirer has to put; we have simply cation. This, however, holds good, 
to discover what can be proved, not only of a God, but also of the 
or at least made probable. It is gods. 
certainly not improbable that even 19 On this point more exact 
Plato was unconscious of a problem details will be given later on. 
which remained a secret to all 3 But does not this make 
antiquity up to the time of Plo- Plato a pantheist? Even if this 
tinus, and that he overlooked the were so, it would be no great 
difficulty in which the theory of misfortune, and still less a valid 
Ideas involved him just as much objection against the result of an 
as many others which lay nearer historical enquiry. This, however, 
to hand. is not the question here, and the 
o- “Tim. 28 A sqq. it is proved title which Rettig bas given to 
that the wortt must have a cause, his treatise, ‘ Alr/a in the Philebus 
for, as being corporeal, it came into the personal Divinity of Plato or 
existence, 7g 3’ ad yevoudvy gauev Plato no pantheist,’ implies a very 
im’ airlov rwds dvdyxnv elvat vague conception of pantheism. 
vyevéo@ar. It is not, however, If Plato had repudiated the per- 
shown further that this alriov is sonality of the divinity, he would 
reducible to a wowyrhs, rarhp, dy- still not be a pantheist. In_ his 
uoupyds ; we have here dogmatic latest principles he has neither 
reliefs and scientific ideas set removed the dualism of the Idea 
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parison of things so essentially different seem to have 
been overlooked by Plato, as by many another philo- 
sopher before and since his time,1* 

In thus determining the highest Being as the Good, 
and as Reason assigning an end, Plato apprehends it as 


the creative principle, revealing itself in the Pheno- 


menon: because God is good, He formed the world.)® 


and so-called Matter, nor the sepa- 
ration of the Ideas from things and 
of the Ideas from one another. 
But the statement against which 
Rettig takes the field does not 
assert that Plato repudiated the 
personality of the divinity, but 
merely that he did not enquire 
into the question of personality. 

181 The view above developed, 
that the Idea of the Good is iden- 
tical with the divinity, is found 
with different modifications of de- 
tail, which affect the question of 
the personality of the Platonic 
God (not to mention the Neo- 
Platonists), in Herbart, Einleit. in 
d. phil. WW. i. 248; Plat. Syst. 
fund. ibid. xii. 78; Schleierma- 
cher, Pl. WW. ii. C 134; Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 311 8q.; Preller, 
Hist. phil. gr-rém. 2 A p. 249; 
Bonitz, Disputatt. Plat. 5 sqq.; 
Brandis, ii. a. 322 sqq.; Schweg- 
ler, Gesch. d. Phil. 3 A 56; 
Striimpell, Gesch. d. theor. Phil. 
d. Gr. 131; Ueberweg, Rhein. 
Mus. ix. 69 sqq.; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. i. 360, ii. 22, 196, 202; 
Steinhart, Pl. WW. iv. 644 8q., 
659, v. 214 sq., 258, 689 8q., vi. 
86; Stumpf, loc. cit.; Ribbing, 
Plat. Ideenl. i. 370 sqq. (Other 
authorities apud Stallbaum, Plat. 
Tim. 47.) I cannot, however, for 
the reasons above stated, agree 


with Steinhart (iv. 645), in re- 
ferring Phileb. 30 A, C to the 
divinity in an absolute sense. In 
Pheedr. 246 C, which he also 
quotes, Plato is not expressing 
his own views on the divinity, 
but simply the ordinary opinion, 
which he declares to be mistaken. 
It appears to me a very improbable 
conjecture of Steinhart’s (vi. 87 
sq.), that Plato distinguished be- 
tween a principle of rest or per- 
manency and an efficient principle 
of inotion, an objective and sub- 
jective, an Ideal and a real side in 
the divine Being—the former the 
Idea of the Good. the latter Spirit. 
Both forms of statement are found 
in Plato, but he dves not in any 
way indicate that different sides 
of the divine principle are thereby 
intended. All the objections of 
Rettig, Volquardsen, &c. to my 
view, 80 far as they seemed to me 
to be of any importance, will be 
found to have becn noticed either 
with or without express reference. 

183 Tim. 29 D: Adywuev 3h 30 
iv twa alrlay yéveow Kal 7d way 
7d 6 tumords Euvéorncev. adyabds 
fw ayadp 5é¢ ovdels wept oddevds 
ovdérore eyylyverar POdvos (the 
very same important position 
which Plato brings as an objec- 
tion, Phedr. 247 A, to the Oeiov 
@Oovepdvy of the popular creed). 
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The doctrine of Ideas is in this way connected with the 
study of the Cosmos,—Dialectics with Physics. 


rovrou 3° éxrds Gy wavra br: pddio- 
ra yevécOar éBovrA70n wapadHora 
daury ... Bovrnfels yap 6 Oeds 
adyadd pev wdvra, draidpoy 5é under 


elyvac xara Svvauy, ofrw bn wav 


Scov Fv dpariy wapadaBaw ovx 
hovxiav dyov, dNAd Kwovpevoy TAY f2- 
BENG Kal drdxrus, els rdtw adrd 
Hyayev éx rijs dratlas, hynod pevor 
é€xetvo Tovrou wavrws Auewor. 
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PHYSICS, 


y4 / _ OHAPTER VII. 
oe 


THE GENERAL CAUSES OF THE WORLD OF PHENOMENA. 


UNbER the name of Physics we include all discussions 
relating to the sphere of natural existence; on the 


general causes of the world of Phenomena, as contra- 


distinguished from the world of Ideas; on the Cosmos 
and its parts; and on Man. The first of these enquiries 
has three divisions: (1) the universal groundwork of 
the Sensuous as such, namely Matter; (2) the relation 
of the Sensuous to the Idea; (3) that which mediatises 
between the world of Ideas and that of Sense—the 
World-soul. 

1, Matter. To understand Plato’s doctrine of 
Matter, we must look back to his doctrine of Ideas. 
Plato considers Ideas as the only true existence: he 
regards the sensible Phenomenon as a middle-term 
between Being and Non-Being; that to which only a 
transition from Being to Non-Being, and from Non- 
Being to Being, only a Becoming, and never a Being, 
can belong. In the Phenomenon the Idea is never 
purely presented to us, but always intermingled with 
its opposite, confusedly, broken up in a Plarality 
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of individuals, hidden beneath the material veil. The 
Phenomenon is not an absolute self-dependent existence, 
but all its Being is Being for another, by means of 
another, in relation to another, for the sake of another.’ 
The objects of Sense are therefore, in a word, only a 
ie Ielier ts OnG Gn dis Bemis ta Wan and Divided ; 
what there exists purely for and by itself is here in, and 
by reason of, another; what is there Being, is here 
Becoming. But how is this metamorphosis of the Idea 
in the Phenomenon brought about? The cause of it 
cannot lie in the Ideas themselves; these, even if they 
enter into a community of existence, still remain indi- 
vidually distinct, without interminglement, each in its 
own specific essence: an Idea cannot coalesce with its 
opposite or pass over into it.2 Therefore, if one Idea 


1 Vide supra and Rep. vii. 524 
C, vi. 493 E, 476 A, 477 A; 
Symp. 211 E, 207 D; Polit. 269 
D 


2 Symp. 211 A, where arche- 
typal Beauty in opposition to 
phenomenal beauty (7rd wodd\d 
xaha) is described as ov 77 gmev 
xaddv, TH 5’ aloxpdv, ovdé ore 
pev, tore 8 od, ode mpds pev rd 
Kahdv mwpds 52 7d aloxpdv ovd" 
Ev0a pev xaddv, Eva 8 aloxpor, 
ws tiot pey by Kardv, riot sé 
aloxpév. Phileb. 54 C, vide chap. 
ji. n. 10. Tim. 52 C: elxdve perv 
(sensible appearance), éwelwep ovd’ 
avrd rotro éf § yéyovey (the 
Actual, for the exposition of which 
it serves) daurjs ear, érépov be 
twos del pdéperat ddvracua, did 
ravra év érépy mpoohke ruil yly- 
verOat, ovcias auwoyérus dyrexo- 


hévynv, } undev 7d wapdwav adriv 
elvac. Cf. Rep. v. 476 A; Pheedo, 
102 B aq.; also Crat. 386 D; 
Thest. 160 B, in which latter 
passage, however, Plato is not 
speaking in his own name. 

8 Phedo, 102 D sqq.: éuol yap 
galverae ob pdvov aird rd péyeBos 
ovdéror’ €0d\ev dua péya kal 
opuexpodv elvar, &c., ws 8 abrws xa 
TO opixpdv 7d év huw ov €0édeEx 
mworé péya ylyvecBarc ov8 AdXo 
ovdey trav évavriwy, &c. To this 
it is objected that Socrates himself 
had just said that opposites come 
from opposites, to which it is re- 
plied: rére uev yap édéyero ex rod. 
évayvriov mpdyparos 7d évayrloy 
wpaypna ylyvecOa, viv 5¢ Ere abrd 
TO évayriov éaur@ évavriov otk dy 
crore yevotro, &c, Cf. Soph. 252. 
D, 255 A. 
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goes through many other Ideas, and includes them in 
itself,* each must still maintain its unchanged identity,® 
after its own fashion. One concept allows itself to com- 
bine with another, only so far as it is identical with 
that other. Sensible objects on the other hand, in 
contradistinction from Ideas, are capable of assuming 
not only similar, but also opposite conditions; and this 
is 80 essential in them, that Plato plainly says there is 
not one of them which is not at the same time its own 
opposite, the existence of which is not simultaneously 
its non-existence.’ This imperfection of the Pheno- 
menon cannot spring from the Idea: it rather proves 
that necessity as well as Reason is the cause of the 
world, and that this irrational cause cannot entirely be 
overcome by Reason.’ Consequently to explain Sense 
as such, a special principle must be assumed, and this 
principle must be the direct contrary of the Idea, for 
it is precisely the contradiction between the Phenomenon 
and the Idea which has to be derived from it. It 
must contain the cause of the Non-being, the divisi- 
bility, the mutability of the Phenomenon, and only 


this; for whatever is real, 


4 Soph. 253 D; vide chap. v. 
note 78. 

5 Phileb. 15 B (vide note 88). 
Cf. pp. 228, 240. It will be shown 
presently that Repub. v. 476 A 
does not contradict this view. 

6 Soph. 255 E sqq.; vide p. 249. 

7 Rep. v. 47 (vide p. 224) ; 
Pheedo, 102. 

8 Tim. 48 A: pencyuévn yap ob 
nh rovde rot Kédcnov yéveots €f 
ayvdyxns Te kal vot cvordcews éyer- 


one, and permanent, origi- 


vhOn* vol 5¢ dvdyxyns Apxovros ry 
weldew alriy Trav yryvondvuv Ta 
wreiora éwt rd BéAriorov Aye, 
ravry xara ratrd re 5t dvdyxns 
hrrwpevns urd weiOots Eudpovos 
obrw xar’ dpxas tuvloraro réde 7d 
way. ef ris ob» 7 yéyove kara Tatra 
bvrws pet, puxréov Kal rd ris 
wravupévns eldos airlas, n dépew 
réguxevy. Cf. Tim. 56 C, 68 E; 
Theset. 176 A. 
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nates exclusively with the Idea. 


wy 


Therefore if the Idea 
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be the purely Existent, this principle will be the 
purely Non-existent; if the one be uniform and invari- 
able Essence, the other must be absolute division and 


absolute change. 


This principle is what is usually, 


though not in Platonic phraseology,’ termed by us 


Platonic Matter. 


9 The word Ay in Plato bears 
the same signification as in ordi- 
nary speech: it means a ‘wood,’ 
‘timber,’ and sometimes generally 
‘material.’ The later philosophic 
application of the word to signify 
the abstract concept of material 
substratum is expressed by Plato, 
so far as he has that concept at all, 
in other ways. ‘This holds good 
of Tim. 69 A, where, after a dis- 
cussion on the two kinds of causes 
to be mentioned later on, we read : 
Sr’ of 5h Td viv olovy réxroow 
huty O\n wapdxerra 7a Tey alrlwy 
yérn Swracpéva (or -dtopéva) : 
‘since we have the different kinds 
of causes set out before us, as 
carpenters have their timber,’ and 
Phileb. 54 B (supra, chap. vi. 
n. 10). The context gives no 
occasion for understanding BAn, 
with Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 43, 
and Wolilstein, Mat. w. Weltseele 
(Marb. 1863), p. 7, as ‘matter in 
general,’ and not rather (on the 
analogy of ¢dépyaxa and Spyaya) 
in the sense of raw material. The 
so-called Timeens of Locri uscs 
DAn (93 A sqq., 97 F), where Plato 
(Timeus, 48 E sqq.) has trodox) 
yevécews, Piots Ta TWavTA cwWMaTa 
dexopevn, Setapuévn, Exuaryetor, éxeivo 
dy @ ylyveray xupa, roros, &c. 
“fAn, as a technical philosophic 
term, is first met with in Aristotle, 
and is frequently used in his ex- 


osition of the Platonic doctrine. 

t does not, however, follow that 
he had heard the word from 
Plato’s own lips in the oral dis- 
courses; for, as is well known, 
Aristotle does not hesitate to 
enunciate the views of earlier 
thinkers in his own terminology. 
In Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. ii. 210 8, 1, he 
says: Plato in the Timzus (where, 
however, this denotation never oc- 
curs) calls dAm the peOexrixdy, in 
the dypaga Sédynara. It is the 
Great and Small. If we consider 
how foreign the word is to the 
Timeeus, how closely its usage in 
Aristotle is connected with the 
peculiar leading ideas of his sys- 
tem, and how little it is suitable 
to Plato, who did not, like his 
scholars, seek for the basis of the 
corporeal in a positive substratum ; 
and if again we observe that, for 
the reasons given above, it could 
not have occurred in the d&ypaga 
déyuara, and that Theophrastus 
(in the passage quoted chap. vi. 
note 165) does not appear to know 
the term as Platonic, it will seem 
far from probable that Vlato in- 
troduced it into philosophic lan- 
guage. Although therefore I shall 
make use of Aristctle’s term for 
the sake of brevity, I do not wish 
it to be considered as Platonic. 
Zina may be more correctly re- 
garded as an ordinary Platonic 
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ala description of it is given in the Philebus and 
Timeeus.’° The Philebus (24 E) designates the uni- 
versal substratum of the sensible Phenomenon as the 
Unlimited, and ascribes to it ‘all that is capable of more 
and less, of stronger and weaker, and of excess ;’ that 
is to say, the Unlimited is that within which no fixed 
and exact determination is possible, the element of 
conceptless existence, of change, which never arrives 
at Being and permanence."! The Timeus (48 E) enters 


denotation of the corporeal, in its 
general character and as distin- 
guished from the spiritual. It 
occurs in this sense, Suph. 246 A- 
248 A; Polit. 269 D, 273 B (where 
Schaarschmidt, Samml. d._ plat. 
Schr. 210, thinks he finds an evi- 
dence of spuriousness in this ‘un- 
Platonic’ signification of the word) ; 
and also Phileb. 29 C: cf. 64 B, 
and particularly (together with the 
equivalent owyuaroedes, in Tim. 28 
B) 31 B, 34 B, 35 A, 36 D, 
50 B. The concept of cdma, how- 
ever, does not coincide with that 
of matter: the cua is visible and 
Ipable, and this presupposes that 
It consists of the elements (Tim. 
28 B, 31 B eqq.); the sc-called 
matter, on the contrary, is anterior 
to the elementary bodies, yet it has 
mone of their determinations in 
itself, and is therefore not per- 
ceptibletothesenses. The ravdeyes 
becomes the v@ua because it admits 
the form of the four elements. 
ae - In the passage quoted p. 263, 
11 Cf, Tim. 27 D, where it is 
said of the sensible as a whole, 
that it is yryvduevoy udev del dy 32 
ovdéwore .. . 86ty per’ alcOjoews 
Gdéyou Ssotacrdv, yryvdpevoy ral 
amrodNtpevoy, Svrws 5é ovddrore by. 


Wohlstein, loc. cit. 3 sq. 8 8q., 
would understand by the yeyvdue- 
voy det in this passage not the 
world but matter, and would refer 
the yevynréy rapdderyua mentioned 
in what follows (28 B, 29 A) to 
matter also. Against the first of 
these suppositions there is the cir- 
cumstance that the yryrduerow del 
is not merely perceptible and pre- 
eentable but also subject to be- 
coming and perishing. Matter, 
according to Plato (cf. note 14), is 
neither. A complete and accu- 
rate consideration of the passage 
will show both suppositions to be 
equally untenable. With respect 
to the yeyrouevoy del it is remarked 
that it must have an author. The 
question follows, What archetype 
the author used in its creation? 
That which is fashioned after an 
archetype is itself neither the arche- 
type nor the material in which it 
is fashioned. Nor can the material 
be identified with the archet 

which it is to represent, as Wohl- 
stein maintains. By the yer»nrdy 
wapdseryua is not meant anything 
which actually preceded the crea- 
lion of the world; it is merely 
something laid down hypotheti- 
cally. Instead of saying, ‘the 
creator fashioned the world on an 
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more into detail. Plato here distinguishes first the arche- 
typical, self-identical Essence—Ideas. Secondly, comes 
that which is imitated from them, the sensible Pheno- 
menon. In the third place we have that which is at 
once the groundwork and the receptacle of all Becoming, 
the common element which underlies all corporeal ele- 
ments and all determinate matter. In the ceaseless 
flux of all these forms in the circle of Becoming this 
common element runs through them as their perma- 
nent substratum: it is the something in which they 
become, and to which they return. It is never repre- 
sented in them purely, but only under a particular 
form; it is the impressible mass (éxuaysiov) out of 
which they were all formed, but which, for that very 
reason, must itself be without specific quality or definite 
form. That such an element must be presupposed, 
Plato proves from the continual flux of things sensible, 
the constant passing of the elements one into another. 
This he says would be impossible if the determinate 
kinds of matter in themselves were something real, a 
Something, and not merely modifications of one com- 
mon and therefore necessarily indeterminate third 
Something.’® That Something he more precisely de- | zi 
scribes as an invisible and shapeless nature, capable of 


wacay 80n pdvena ws bvyra avra 


eternal archetype,’ Plato says ‘he 
fashioned it not according to the 
Becoming, but according to the 
Eternal.’ 

12-49 D sq.: we must not call 
any definite material (as fire, 
water, &c.) a réde or rovro, but 
only a rotovroy, because they are 
always passing into one another ! 
getyear yap ovx vrduevoy Thy Tov 
T65e kal toiro kal rhy r@de xal 


évoelkvuras odo. 2. « & @® be 
éyytyvoueva del Exacrov auray pav- 
Trafverac kal wdduy éxecdev dwd\Xurac, 
pbvoy éxetvo ad mpocayopevew Ty 
Te Touro kal rw Tbd€ mpooxpwyevous 
évéuara, x.T.X. 

13 49 B sqq. We have already 
met with something similar in 
Diogenes of Apollonia, vol. i. p. 
219, 
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taking any shape ;‘* as Space, which, itself eternal and 
imperishable, provides a home for all Becoming; as 
the Other, in which all Becoming must be, in order 

exist at all; while true Existence, as in itself sole, can- 
not enter a sphere so entirely different from itself. 
The statements of Plato’s disciples are all to this effect. 
According to Aristotle, Plato in his discourses reduced 
Matter to the Unlimited, or, as he usually says, to the 


450 A -; eg. as gold 
continually Ganeteraed sto all 
possible figures would still be 
called gold, so with the nature 
(gvors) which admits all bodies in 
itself: ravrdv avrhy del xpoopyréov ° 
éx yap THs é€auris rd wapdway ovK 
étlcrara duvduews. Séxeral re yap 
del ta wdyra, xal popdiy ovdeulay 
woré ovdert trav elovdyrwy dpolay 
eDingder ovdauy ovdauds* éxpayetov 
yap pice ravri Keira, Kwovpevdy Te 
Kaldicacxnuarc{duevov Uwd Tov elocdv- 
twy, palverar 5é 3 éxetva AddoTE 
a&dAotov. Td Se eloidvra xal éfiév7a 
Trav byrwv del pyujuara (that which 
enters into that nature is in each 
case the copy of the Ideas), rurw- 
Oévra dx’ abrav rpdmxov twa, Svc- 
dpacrov xal Oavpacrév. . . . That 
in which an impression is to be 
taken must in itself be &uopdov 
éxelywy aracay Trav lddwy, 8cas 
Hédot Séxeo Iai woGer. If it already 
had any of these forms, it would 
give back the impression badly. 
Just as we make the oil, out of 
which ointments are to be pre- 

ared, scentless, and the wax form- 
ess which we intend to mould, 
tabroy ovv cal 7m Ta TOY wdvTwY 
del re byrwy xara way éavrod (in 
each of its parts) roANdxcs dpopot- 
wpara Kad@s péddovrre 
wdvrwv éxrds alry wpoonKkes wepu- 


déxec Pac 


kévat Tav ciddv. 50 8h rh» rot 
yeyovbros éparol kal rdvrws alcbn- 
Tou pnrépa Kal Urodoxny unre yi 
phre dépa pre wip pire vdwp 
Adywper, wre Soa Ex TOUTWY UATE 
é& Sy raira yéyovev’ add’ dvdparoy 
elds re Kal Auopdov, wavdexes 
peeradduSavoy 8 dropdrard wy 
Tob vonrod Kal Sucadwréraroy avrd 
Aéyorres ob Wevoduefa. The cor- 
rect view is simply that: wip yey 
éxdorore a’rod 7d werupwpévoy 
Képos palverGar, 7rd 82 vypavOev 
OSwp, K.T.d. 

15 52 A sq.: ouodoynréov, ey 
fev elvac 7d Kara ravra eldos Exoy, 
dyévynrov cal dvwreOpoy, &c. . . . 
Td Se dpcyupov Suocdy re éxelvy 
(sensible Being) devrepoy . . . Tpl- 
roy 3 ad yévos by 7d Tis xwWpas 
del, POopdy ob rpogdexdpevoy, EdSpay 
dé rapéxov boa Exes yéveow waow, 
atrd 5€ per’ dvaw@Onolas amwrdv 
Aoyiouw rin vb0y, poyis wordy, 
apos & 5h xal dveporodovpev Bdé- 
mwovres, kal dauev dvayxaioy elval 
wou To dy» dwray Ey run réry kal 
karéxov xwpay Tid, 7d 5é pjre év 
0 phre mov kar’ ovpavdy ovder 
elvac .. . TaAONes, ws elxdve per, 
x.r.d. (vide note 2)... odros péey 
ody 3h wapa rhs éuis Yhpou Aovye- 
obels dv kepadaly dedéc0w Abyos, 5» 
Te kal xwWpary kal yéveow elvat rpla 
Tptxh Kal wxply odpaviy yevéc Oar 
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Great and Small, in order thus to express that its 
specific essence consists, not in fixed, self-identical, 
Ideally defined properties, bat only in extensive or 
intensive quantity; that it is capable of enlargement 
and diminution, of increase and decrease to an indefi- 
nite extent.!® Hermodorus says he described it as all 
that stands in the relation of Great and Small, that has 
in itself an endless gradation of more and. less, that falls 
‘under the category of the inconstant, the infinite, the 
formless, the Non-existent, and as.such can neither be 
called a principle nor a Being.” | What then are we to 
gather from these statements was Plato’s real opinion?| ¥ 


It was once generally supposed that Plato taught the v 
existence of an eternal corporeal Matter, or, at any | 4 
of the_world. Aristotle first gave. occasion to this 
view,’® though he does not share it; among later 
writers it is almost universal, and in modern times it 


has found many noteworthy supporters,!® though: not a 
few opponents.7_ Much may be urged in its favour. 


18 Vide p. 283, 160. 

19 BRonitz, Disput. Platonice, 65 / 
sq.; Brandis, Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. a. 295 
sqq.; Stallbaum, Plat. Tim. p. 43, y 
205 sqq.; Reinhold, Gesch. d. Phil. e ] 


i. 125; Hegel, Gesch. der Phil. ii. 


8 Phys. ili. 4, 203 a. 15, ¢. 6, 
306 b. 27; iv. 2, 209 b. 33, 1, 9, 
192 a. 11; Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 20 
sqq. 1, 7, 988 a. 25; iii. 3, 998 b. 
10. This statement is more fully 
discussed in my Plat. Stud. p. 217 


sqq., and later on in this chapter. 

17 In the statement of Dercyllides 
as to Hermodorus (borrowed from 
Simplicius), vide p. 277, 137, 
which is quoted in detail in my 
Diatribe de Hermodoro, p. 20 sqq., 
and again by Susemilil, Genet. 
Entw. 11. 522 eqq. The quotation 
from Eudemus, vol. i. 302-3, 3rd 
edit., agrees with this. 


231 sq.; Striimpell, Gesch. d. theor. 
Phil. d. Gr. 144 sqq.; Ueberweg 
ib. d. pl. Welts., Rheiu.-Mus, ix. 
57 sqq.; Volqnardsen Idee. d. 
vers. Geist. 70 sq. ; Schneider, D. 

at. Princ. d. plat. Metaph. (Gera, 
1872) 11 sq.; Wohlstein, Mat. u. 
Welts. 11 sq., &c. 

2%” Bodckh, in Daub and Cren- 
zer’s Studien, iii. 26 sqq.; Ritter, 
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The groundwork of sensuous existence is undoubtedly 
described in the Timseus as a material substratum ;— 
it is that in which all particular forms of matter arise, 
and into which they resolve themselves ;* it is com- 
pared with the unhewn mass out of which the artist 
fashions his figures; it is set forth as the rovro and 
rdéoe, which, never departing from its own nature, 
assumes sometimes the form of fire, sometimes that of 
water, &c.: lastly, mention is made of something 
visible, which, before the beginning of the world, had, 
in the restlessness of lawless motion, the forms and 
qualities of all elements confusedly and uncertainly m 
itself.> But this last enunciation contradicts others 
too palpably to be maintained. Plato repeatedly de- 


Gesch. der Phil. ii. 345 8q.; 
Preller, Hist. phil. Gr.-rém. 257 ; 
Schleiermacher, Gesch. der Phil. p. 
105; Steinhart, Plat. W. vi. 115 
aqq. ; Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 
405 sqq.; Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. i. 
333 sq.; Siebeck, Unters. z. Phil. 
d. Gr. 103 sqq. Cf. my Plat. Stud. 
212, 225, 

*1 Marbach, Gesch. der Phil. i. 

P; 113 aq., and Sigwart, Gesch. der 

*hil, i. 117 sqy., express them- 
selves vaguely. Ast (iiber die 
Materie in Tim. Abhandl. der Miin- 
chener Akad. i. 45-54) does not 
clearly state his own views as to 
Plato’s mening. 

* Videsupra, 298. Thestatement 
Tim. 51 A, that the vrodoxh roi 
yeyevéros is neither one of the four 
elements, uwhre b0a éx rovrwr ure 
€f dy raira yéyovey, is merely in- 
tended to exclude the notion of any 
definite matter: the individual 
sensible things are what come into 


being from the elements. By ‘that 
out of which these become’ wo are 
not merely to understand the tri- 
angles (vide chap. viii.) of which 
Plato composes the elements. The 
expression seems designedly genc- 
ral, to suit any other supposition 
which represents the elements as 
derived ; o.g. the theories of the 
Atomists and of Anaxagoras. Thero 
is no real question as to what the 
elements are composed of. The 
object is rather to guard ages 
any confusion of the primal sub- 
stratum with the components of 
the elements (determined in form 
or quality), whatever they may be. 

Tim. 30 A, vide p. 291, 181; 
52 D sqq. 69 B; ef. Polit. 269 
D, 273 B: rodrwv 8 avrg [te 
Koop] 7d cwparoedées THs cuyKpd- 
gews atriov, 7d rhs mwddac wore 
gucews aovvrpopoy, Sri wodAts hy 
peréxov dratias mply els roy viv 
xéopov ddixéo Oat. 
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clares that the common substratum of all elementary 
forms must be entirely formless. Here beginnings of 
configuration are attributed to it. Elsewhere he holds 
that all the visible was originally created.* Accord- 
ing to this passage, a visible something existed before 
the creation of the world.” He makes all motion in 
the corporeal to come from the soul. Here inanimate 
matter is said to be continually moved. These contra- 
dictions are not to be evaded by the distinction of a 
double matter ;** (a primitive matter which, as wholly 
shapeless, is likewise invisible and uncorporeal,—and a 


4 Tim. 28 B. 

25 The expedient, which Stall. 
baum (Plat. Tim. 205 sqq.) and 
apparently also Volquardsen (loc. 
cit. 70 sq.) adopt in the supposition 
that God first made matter and 
then fashioned the world out of it, 
is thoroughly inadmissible. Had 
this been Plato’s meaning he must 
somewhere or other have declared 
it; but there is not a single pas- 
sage in which a creation of matter 
is taught or hinted at (on Tim. 52 
D, cf. note 27), nor dves Aristotle 
know anything about it; the Ti- 
meus rather distinguishes the 
foundation of the corporeal from 
all Becoming: the archetype is 
one, the copy is two, yéveow Exov 
kal opardy, the vrodoy) yevécews 
three (48 E); dway d8covmep Exy 
yéveow (49 E, vide note 12) is a 
mere rotodrov, not a réde; the 
Edpay mapéxov b0a txa yeverw 
waow is separated from the alc@y- 
tov and yerynrdv (52 A, vide note 
15). One is fashioned by God: of 
the other it is said that he has re- 
‘ceived it to form it into the world 


(30 A: way Scov hv dpardy wapada- 
Bwr. 68 E: raira 3h) wdyra rére 
Tairy weduxéra €& dvdyxys 6... 
Snucoupyos ... wapedduBavey, jpl- 
ka Tov alrdpky Te kal Tov TeNewraroy 
Gedv éyévva). Expressions like this 
cannot mean that God created it 
for this end and then formed it: 
and Plato could not possibly have 
assumed this. Supposing that 
there were in the world no ele- 
ment in its essence and origin 
independent of the divine causality, 
the limitation of that causality by 
necessity, and the opposition of 
vols and dvdyxy, so expressly em- 
phasised by Plato, would have no 
foundation ; for (Politicus, 273 B) 
only good is communicated to the 
world by its author, everything 
incomplete and bad can only origi- 
nate from its corporeal nature. 
Were this likewise the work of the 
Divinity, there could be, on Plato’s 
theory; no such thing as evil in the 
world. 

*6 Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus, ix. 
oe Siebeck loc. cit. is opposed to 
im. 


_ 
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secondary matter, which even before the creation of 
the world was to a certain extent formed). Not only 
does Plato give no hint of such a distinction,” bat he 
expressly excludes it, by attributing to the same sub- 
stratum—which at first, before the Deity has begun to 
set it in order, is described as entirely without proper- 
ties—an unregulated motion, and those beginnings of 
elementary forms, which it is difficult to conceive as 
originating prior to the framing of the Cosmos.”* This 
point must therefore belong to the mythical expressions 
in which the Timezus abounds.” It is the ancient 
notion of Chaos which Plato temporarily appropriates, 


“7 Tim. 52 D (supra, note 15 
end) might perhaps suggest itself; 
where by yéveois, as distinguished 
from xw&pa, the so-called secondary 
matter might be understood. But 
the comparison of p. 50 C .(yén 
vTpirTa, TO pev yryvouevoy, 7d 8’ év 
@ yiyverat, 7d 8 BOev ddoporovpmevoy 
gverac 7d yryvduevov) and 52 A 
(supra, note 15 beginning) proves 
that the yéveois applics to that 
which is fashioned on the model 
of the ideas—the word of sense. 
This would of course not be ante- 
rior to the world: Plato does not 
say that the yryyduevov was before 
the work|, but simply that the &», 
the xuwpa, and the yéveocs are dis- 
tinct (rpla rpcx7), and were always 
80, i.e. they are distinct in concept. 

28 Tim. 48 EK, Plato says: besides 
the previous two classes (efdn), the 
mwmapaderyua and the pulunua mwapa- 
Seiyuaros, there is a third, the 
Umodoxy or TOnvn yevéoews. After 
having shown that all determinate 
matter, in its continual interchange 


and transition, presupposes such 
an unchangeable substratum, he 
repeats, 50 C (vide previous note), 
his enumeration and explains that 
none of the forms and attributes 
which it is to appropriate can 
belong to that substratum ; then, 
52 A (vide note 15), he again re- 
curs to the same classification, 
which, 52 D (ibid. end), is repeated 
a third time, and immediately adds 
the words: rhy && 5h yevécews 
TiOjny vypawvoudeyny, kal rupoupevnp, 
&c. ravrodarny perv ldetv palvec Oat, 
dia 52 7d xO’ dpolwy Surdpewy pre 
looppémrwyv eumlrrdacbar kar’ obdév 
aurys looppowetv, &c. Here it is 
obvious that the 7:04v7 is the sub- 
stratum previously described as 
entirely formless, which however 
cannot possibly be liquid, fiery, 
&c., before it has taken the forms 
of the elementary bodies. 

*9 So, according to Béckh, loc. 
cit., with all that goes beyond the 
theory of matter in this dialogue. 
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replacing it by something else when he has to explain 
himself more definitely.. The rest has more weight, 
but is still not decisive; even if that which underlies 
all determinate matter, as substratum and as cause of 
its apparent constitution, be, according to our view, 
Matter alone, it may still be asked whether that view is 
shared by Plato. He constantly declares, and the 


Timeous reiterates the declaration (27 D), that only f 







the Idea does true existence belong; but how can he 
sain. Cet Matis De et Sone the Idea, as a ‘ 
second substance, equally eternal, and according to its i} 
essential nature equally permanent and self-identical, 

in all the vicissitude of its forms? So far, however, 
from doing so, Plato designates matter with sufficient 
clearness as the Non-existent. According to the 

! * Timseus, it is neither to be apprehended by Thought, 
like the Idea; nor by Perception, like the sensible 
Phenomenon.” Since then, true Being, according to 
Plato, is absolutely knowable, while that which is inter- 
mediate between Being and Non-being is the object of 
perception, and Non-being is wholly unknowable,*!—it 
follows that Matter can only belong to Non-being. 
And the same inference is deducible from the definition 
of sense as a middle term between Being and Non- 
being.” If all the Being of Sense arises from par- 
ticipation in Ideas,* that can only be Non-being 
whereby Sense and Ideas are contradistinguished from 
each other. Plato, however, has expressed himself still 


( 


* 52 A aq.; vide note 15. % Rep. v. 479, vi. 509 B, vii. 

31 Vide p. 266. 517 C sq. ; Pheedo, 74 A 8q.; 76 D, 

3 Rep. v. 477 A, 479 B sq., 100 D; Symp. 211 B; Parm. 129 
x. 597 A. A, 130 B. 
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‘That in which all things appear, grow 
S *34 “It is, therefore, that Third 


‘ up and decay, is Space. ** 


more clearly : 
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er 


» 


is; 


how 


Element which, side by side with Ideas and the Pheno- \~“ 


menal world, is required as the universal groundwork 
of the latter.” It is conceived, not as a mass filling 
space, but as Space itself—the Empty, which receives 


into itself the forms of the corporeal. 


Hence the 


Timgeus never speaks of this groundwork of the sensibly- 
perceptible as that out of which, but always as that in 
which, things have become. Aristotle, too, agrees 
with this; his testimony is all the more weighty, as 
his inclination to fit in the views of others under 


p> Ce with Tim. 49 E: (é g 88 
eyyryvéueva del Exacra a’rav day- 
rdgera: xal add exetOev dréddXvurat) 
ibid. 52 A: (7d aleOnrdv) yeyvd- 
peviy re &y run Tory Kal wddw 
éxetOev dro\Nvmevoy. 

5 Loc. cit.: rplrov 5¢ ad yévos 
by rd THs xdpas del POopdy ob 
mpordexbuevov, EdSpay Sé wapéxor 
Soa fx yéveow waow, x.7.d.; vide 
note 15. Tim. 53 D: odros pev 
obv 3) rapa Tis éutjs yjpouv Aoy:- 
obeis é» xeparaly de8500w Adyos, Sv 
re kal xwpay xal yéveow elvat, &c. 
It is unimportant whether we 
translate xwpa here by ‘space,’ or 
with Schneider (d. mat. Prine. d. 
plat. Metaph. = by ‘place,’ for 

lace just as well as space can be 
imagined empty or full. The onl 
point here is whether it is a full 
or an empty space, which, accord- 
ing to Plato, forms the original 
substratum of the corporeal world, 
But as Plato expressly marks the 
x4pa as the sphere of all Becoming, 
we need not give it the more limited 
signification of Place (i.e. deter- 
mined space), rather than the gene- 


ral one of Space. Plato himself, 
according to Aristotle, did not dis- 
tinguish between ywWpa and réros: 
vy. subter, note 39. 

% He says, 50 A, 53 A, of the 
elements, that things are fashioned 
é£ avré», for they have determined 
forms, they are bodies (which is 
not the case with the detauévy ; cf. 
note 9, end), and therefore con- 
stituent parts of things. With re- 
spect to that which precedes the 
elements as their general substra- 
tam, it is merely said, 49 E, 50 
C-E, 52 A-B, that it is that & ¢ 
ylyvera, the éxdexduevoyv wdvra 
yévn ev abrg, &c. Such an expres- 
sion, repeated six times, cannot be 
unintentional, but can only be ex. 
plained on the view enunciated 
above. What, again, is the mean- 
ing of the statement, 50 A (supra, 
note 14), in a comparison, that as 
the figures which we make éx« 

vood are all gold, so it is with 
the pvots rh wdvra oupara dexo- 
pévm; it is to be considered in all 
of them as one and the same? In 
both cases the substratum remains 


Xx 
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categories of his system would have disposed him 
rather to ascribe to his master the notion of Matter as 
& positive principle side by side with the Idea, in oppo- 
sition to Plato’s real meaning, than to deny, without 
historical reason, that Plato held such an opinion. 
Aristotle, however, assures us that Plato made the 
Unlimited (arepov) a principle, not in the sense in 
which ‘ unlimited’ might be the predicate of another 
substratum, but so that the Unlimited should itself be 
subject.” He distinguishes his own view of Matter 
from the Platonic view, by the definition that while 
Plato regards Matter as wholly and absolutely Non- 
being, he himself regards it as only relatively so: (xara 
oupBeBnxdc). To Plato negation (orépnoic) is the 
essence of Matter; to Aristotle it is only a quality of 
Matter.*®= As to the oral discourses, Aristotle makes it 
appear that in these, far more than in the Timeus, 
Plato avoided the appearance of presupposing a positive 
Matter; since he merely designates the Great-and- 
Small as that which receives Ideas into itself.*® But 


the same, in spite of the multi- 


scarcely need detailed examination. 
licity and change of its forms: 


39 Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. ii. 33: 


ut it does not fullow that this 
substratum is in one case that out 
of which, and in the other that in 
which, the things become. 
O~" 57 Phys. iii. 4, 203 a. 3: wdvres 
{7d dwretpov) ws dpxhv rwa riOdact 
tay SvTwy, of pev, Worep of IIv8a- 
syépecoe kal TiAdrwv, xad’ ard, obx 
ws oupBeBnxds rir érépy, ad’ 
ovolay avTd by 7d Awetpor. 

% Phys. i. 9: vide my Plat. 
Stud. p. 223 sqq. Ebben’s objec- 
tions to my elucidation of this pas- 
sage (De Plat. id. doctr. 41 sqq.) 


TiAdrwy rhy tAnv xal tiv xwpay 
ravTd pnow eivac dv rw Tiwalw: 7d 
yap peradynmrikoy kal rhy xwpay év 
kal ravrév. G)dov 5¢ rpdrov éxei 
te Néywr 7d pmeradnwrikdy kal év 
rots Neyoudvars dypdgos Sédypacw 
(on which cf. chap. ii. note 7) 8uws 
Tov rémov kal Thy xwpayv ro av’7Td 
adwepyvaro . . . WAdrwt pévroe 
Aextéoy . . . Sid rh ovx ev roxy ra 
edn xal of dpcOpol, efrep rd pedexrt- 
xdv 6 rémos, elre Tov peyddou kal 
Tou puKpovd ovros Tod peOexreKoi, 
elre rijs Uns, dowep dv ry Tinaly 
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the most striking proof of the correctness of this view 
is given by Plato himself in his mathematical construc- 


tion of the Elements,’ 


A philosopher who should 


conceive of a mass filling space, assuming different 
forms, and thus changing into the several elements, 
could only seek for the ultimate constituents of these 


elements in the smallest bodies, 


Plato, however, 


supposes the Elements to be composed of planes, and, 
in their passage into each other, to resolve themselves 


into planes. 


Thus he makes bodies to originate not 


from atoms primarily, but from figures, by means of 
the mathematical limitation of empty space.*! 


vyéypagey. Plato in the Timeus does 
not use the expression An (vide 
note 9), but he describes the basis 
of the sensible in such a way that 
Aristotle ascribes that denotation 
to him. As he expressly makes an 
exception in the case of the dypa 
déyuara, there can have been no de- 
scription in them similar to that of 
the Timeeus ; Metaph. i. 7, 988 a. 
25, the Great-and-Small are ex- 
pressly denoted as a UAn dowparos, 
and Phys. iv. 7, 214 a. 13, Aristotle 
says: 5:0 dacl ries elvac 7d Kevdy 
Thy Tov owparos UAny, olwep kai rdv 
rémov, which certainly refers to 
the Platonic school, and probably 
to Plato himself. Plato had ac- 
tually described the ywpa as the 
réros of all perceptible existences 
(in the passage Tim. 52 A sq., 
quoted in note 15 and note 34). 

 'This point, which is decisive 
for the present question, and too 
little considered by the supporters 
of a corporeal primary matter in 
Plato (as Susemihl, loc. cit. 409, 

mee will be discussed in 
greater detail below. 


41 'Teichmiiller’s objections (Stud. 
z. Gesch. d. Begr. 328 sq.) to the 
above view seem to me to prove 
little: ‘ Matter, according to Plato, 
is the basis of motion and change ; 
but this does not apply to e.’ 
But the basis of motion with Plato 
is the soul; matter so called is 
only basis of Becoming, of the 
shifting ae between opposed 
conditions. y should not this 
basis, on Plato’s theory, reside in 
the fact that that which, according 
to its conceptual essence, is some- 
thing ordered and regulated, be- 
comes, when it admits the form of 

ace, something unlimited and 
therefore un-ordered? ‘It could 
not be said of space’ (vide note 15) 
‘that we percelve matter as in a 
dream when we say that everything 
must be in a determined place, 
But Plato does not say that ‘we 
perceive matter as in a dream’; he 
says that the ywpa is that in refer- 
ence to which we imagine (dévecpo- 
woAoOuev) that everything must be 
in a place somewhere, whereas this 
is not true of the actually existing. 
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But it does not follow 


ey 


For these reasons we cannot admit that Plato held | 
a corporeal primary Matter. 


that Ritter“ is right in assuming him to have regarded 


the sensuous notion as something merely subjective. 


According to Ritter, all Ideas (with the exception of 
the highest) possess only a limited existence. This 


involves the hypothesis of a limited knowledge which 


does not adequately distinguish the pure essence of 


The expression dvepwrrew does 
not imply that xwpa cannot be per- 
ceived in the waking state, but 
that we imagine what holds good 
only of sensible being, to_hold 
good of all being generally. Teich- 
miiller’s final objection is that 
Plato’s description elsewhere of 
matter does not apply to space. 
This in a certain sense is correct ; 
the delineation of the antemundane 
chaotic matter (mentioned supra) 
cannot be transferred unchanged 
to the concept given in the passage 
before us. But Tcichmiiller, like 
all who deny to Plato the noticn 
of such matter, is forced to reckon 
this delineation amongst the my- 
thical elements of the exposition. 
On the other hand, as regards 
Plato’s manner of envisagement, I 
cannot see the impossibility of 
saying that space becomes watery 
or fiery (riv de 35% yevécews 716%- 
ynv wtypawounévyy cal rupoupévny, 
52 D). In the formation of the 
elements, the wavdexes becomes 
water, fire, &c. simply through a 
determined fashioning in space. 
This paragraph, however, by which 
every theory of Platonic matter 
has to establish its correctness, 
Teichmiiller passes by unnoticed. 
He believes (p. 332 sq.) that Plato 
‘detcrmines matter, just as Aristotle 


did afterwards, to be Pctentiality 
(Sévauis). The only proof which 
he quotes to support his view, Tim. 
50 3 does not prove it in the least. 
It is there said of the gio ra 
rdvrTa owpara Sexouevy (vide note 
14): ravrdv abrhy del rpocpyréov * 
éx yap rijs daurys 7d wapdway ovKc 
étlerarat Suvdews. A determined 
divas (here identical with gvors), 
i.e. a determined property, is cer 
tainly thus attributed to it; and 
according to what follows this con- 
sists in its being the wavdeyxés. 
But we cannot conclude that in its 
essence it is nothing else than dvva- 
jus; whether ddvayis is understood 
as the potentiality to become every- 
thing, or the power to produce 
everything. In Teichmiiller's fur- 
ther remarks, there is nothing to 
prove that, ‘according to Plato, 
the essence of matter is the poten- 
tiality of the Idea, or mere possi- 
bility, and nothing more.’ 

“@ Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 363-378 ; 
vide especially p. 369, 374 sqq. 
Similarly Fries Gesch, der Phil. 1. 
295, 306, 336, 351, and Maguire, 
An Essay on the Platonic Idea 
(Lond. 1866), 102 sq., who, how- 
ever, has strangely misunderstood 
the words (Tim. 52 B) rd 8é pr* 
éy yp, «.T-X, 
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things, and only apprehends Ideas partially. Hence 
the notion of an existence in which the Ideas are inter- 
mingled, and their absolute Being becomes a merely 
relative Being. Iutelligent natures, however, strive for 
perfect knowledge ; and thus the notion of Becoming ap- 
pears to arise. The sensuous notion, therefore, results 
from the imperfection of Ideas in their separation from 
one another ; the world of Sense exists only in relation 
to the sentient subject. So the Platonic theory of 
Matter would be in effect identicat with that of Leib- 
nitz,—-sensible existence would be only the product of 
confused notion or opinion. Of this line of thought (as 
Ritter himself admits **) there are, in the Platonic writ- 
ings, only ‘ very obscure indications,’ and even these, on 
closer consideration, disappear. Plato certainly says 
that there is a xow.wwvia of Ideas; and that in the sen- 
suous notion and sensuous existence Ideas intermingle 
with each other.“4 But he nowhere makes the com- 
munion of concepts, as such, contain the ground of this 
intermingling. Even in the Republic (v. 476 A)* it is 
only asserted that, beside the combination of concepts 
with the corporeal and Becoming, their combination 
among themselves might make it appear as if the con- 
cept, which is essentially One, were a Plurality. But 


#3 Loc. cit, p. 370. ragépeva WoArAd paiverbat Exacror, 


“ E.g. Rep. vii. 524 C: péya 
phy xal bys Kal cputxpdy éwpa, 
papery, dA’ cd Kexwptoudvoy, ANNA 
ovykexupévoy te. Cf. Rep. v. 479 
A ; vide pp. 228, 295. 

© Idvrwy rév eldmv repli 6 abros 
Adbyos, avro pew ev Exacroy eivar, T7 
dé rwv mpdtewy xal owpdrwy xal 
ad\A\fAav Kovwvia warraxoh gary- 


i.e. one and the same concept ap- 
pears in different places; the con- 
cept of unity, for instance, not 
merely in the separate individuals 
of most widely different kinds, but 
in all the concepts which partici- 
pate in it; hence the appearance 
of unity as such being manifold. 
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as this only happens in the case of persons unacquainted 
with the dialectical discrimination of Ideas,** it must 
result from the incapacity of the individual to distin- 
guish the copy from the prototype, the thing partici- 
pating from that in which it participates.” Nothing 
is said as to the origin of that distinction. If we bring 
other passages to our aid, we shall find that Plato, so 
far from deriving material existence merely from the 
sensuous notion, rather derives the sensuous notion from 
the nature of the corporeal. According to the Phedo, 
it is the union of soul with body which hinders us from 
@ pure cognition :** at our entrance into this life, by 
means of that union, we have sipped the draught of 
Lethe and forgotten the Ideas.** At the beginning of 
its earthly existence, the soul loses reason in the ebb 
and flow of sensation; not until this has abated, does 
it once more partake of reason:™ and then, only by 
disengaging itself inwardly from the body.’ The soul 
cannot hope for the full possession of reason till it is 
wholly freed from this lower life and exists in itself 
alone.’ The tone and connection of these enuncia- 


tions being almost wholly 


Soph. 253 D; Phileb. 15 D. 
47 Rep. v. 476 C: 6 ody Kana per 
apdyuara voulfwy, aird dé xdddos 
phre voulfav, pire, dv rus nyfrac érl 
Thy yoeou abrod, duvdpevos Exec Bax, 
bvap f Owap Soxet cor Syv; oxdwee 
d€- 7d dve—pwrrew dpa od réde 
éorly, édy re dv Urvyw tis, édv TE 
éyprryopws 7d Suoidy rw wh Suoroy 
GN’ avrd tryjrac elvac @ Eocxer ; 
. tt Se, 6 Tavayria TovTwY TryoU- 
pevés ré Te avrd Kaddv Kai Suvdpue- 
vos ka0opgv Kal aird xai Ta éxelvou 
peeréxovra, xal odre ra peréxovra 


didactic, we ought not to 


avrd obre a’rd ra meréxovra Tyov- 
peevos, Urap 4 bvap avd xal ovros 
Soxet cou CF; 

4 Phredo, 66 B sqq. Cf. ibid. 
65 A; Rep. x. 611 B. 

49 Pheedo, 76 D; Rep. x. 621 A. 

5 Tim. 44 A: xal dca 8) wdvra 
Taira Ta wa0ipara (the previously 
described aisOjoets) viv car’ dpxds 
re dvous Wuxi ylyverat 7d wpa@rop, 
Srav els cpa évde07 Ovnrdv, &c. 

51 Phedo, 64 A; 65 E, 67 A; 
Tim. 42 B gq. 

62 Pheedo, 66 E, 67 LB. 
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consider them mythical and exaggerated unless they 
are contradicted by definite counter-explanations. But 
this is not the case. Plato’s having recognised in the 
sensuous perception a means for attaining the know- 
ledge of truth, proves nothing."® The sensuous percep- 
tion is such a means only so far as the sensuous element 
in it 1s abstracted, and a return made to the Idea that 
is revealed in it. On Ritter’s theory Plato must have 
derived the sensuous notion from the communion of 
Ideas with each other, and from the manner in which 
this communion is presented by particular Ideas or 
souls,°*—the sensible phenomenon being afterwards de- 
rived solely from the perception of sense. So far from 
this, Plato takes the opposite course, and explains the 
intermingling of Ideas from the nature of the sensuous 
notion, and the nature of the sensuous notion from that 
of sensuous existence. Such is the only explanation 
given in the Philebus and Timzeus: and Aristotle knows 
of no other. Indeed, as Brandis well remarks,** the 
subjective idealism which Ritter ascribes to Plato is 
altogether foreign to antiquity, and must necessarily be 
so from its whole point of view; it presupposes a con- 
sciousness of the importance of subjectivity too one- 
sided and powerful for any but modern times. 

If, then, the Universal, the basis of sensible existence, 
is neither a materia] substratum, nor a mere phantasy of 
the subjective notion, what is it? Plato, in the passages 


53 Ritter, p. 550. modifications, apart from that 
54 Ritter’s theory of souls being theory, and no further stress need 
Ideas, and its incorrectness, 1 have be laid here upon the point. 
already adverted to (preceding © See my Plat. Stud. p. 216 
chapter). His view of matter, how- 849. — 
ever, can be adopted, with slight Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. a. 297, 
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quoted above, tells us himself, and Aristotle agrees 
with him. The groundwork of all material existence 
js the Unlimited—i.e. Unlimitedness, the Great-and- 
Small—conceived not as predicate, but as subject ; not, 
however, to be described as corporeal substance; the 
Non-existent, i.e. Non-being;™ that is to say, empty 
Space, as the condition of separation and division. In 
the place of an eternal Matter we must therefore 
suppose the mere form of Materiality, the form of 
Existence in Space and of Motion; and when the 
Timeeus speaks of a Matter restlessly moved, before 
the creation of the world, this only expresses the 
thought that separation and Becoming are the essential 
forms of all sensible existence. These forms Plato would 
have us regard as something objective, present in the 
sensible Phenomenon itself, not merely in our notion. 
On the other hand, Matter can have no reality or sub- 
stantiality of its own, for all reality is in Ideas. It 
remains, therefore, to explain Matter as the negation of 
the reality supposed in Ideas; as the Non-being of the 
Idea, into which the latter cannot enter without dis- 
solving its Unity in Multiplicity, its Permanence in the 
flux of Becoming, its definiteness in the unlimited 
possibility of augmentation and diminution, its self- 
identity in an internal contradiction, its absolute Being 
in a combination of Being and Non-being. This con- 
cept is certainly hard to realise. Putting aside the 
question whether a Space without a substratum in 
Space—a Non-being, which exists apart from the notion 


Be the 4 dy cannot here be the predicate of a subject separate 
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of it—is thinkable; reserving to another place the en- 
quiry about the participation of this Non-being in Ideas, 
and passing by all the objections which might be raised 
from without, against this portion of the Platonic doc- 
trine,—there are still two considerations which from its 
own point of view cannot be. overlooked. One is the 
relation of Matter to our knowledge; the other its re- 
lation to things. That which absolutely is not, Plato 
maintains * cannot be conceived ; consequently, if Matter 
is absolute Non-existence, the notion of it must also be 
impossible. It cannot be the object of perception (as 
he says himself®’), for perception shows us only de- 
terminate forms of Matter, not the pure formless 
ground of all the material, only a rovovroyv, not the 
réde. But still less can it be the object of thought, 
for thought has to do only with the truly exis- 
tent, not with the Non-existent. And it is impos- 
sible to see how we arrive at the notion of this 
substratum, if it is neither in a condition to be per- 
ceived nor thought. It is only a veiled expression of 
this perplexity when Plato says that it is apprehended 
by a kind of spurious reason; and when he adds that 
it 1s very hard to comprehend, the embarrassment is 


38 Vide p. 226. 

® Tim. 51 A, 52 3B (vide notes 
14 and 15), where it is called dyé- 
parov, mer’ dvaicOnolas axrdv, 49 
D gq. (supra, note 12). 

60 52 B: per’ dvaOnoias darrov 
Hoytouq tur vd0y. In what this 
‘spurious thinking’ consists Plato 
himself can hardly explain: he 
makes use of this strange expres- 
sion from inability to bring the 
notion of Matter under any of his 


categories. Tim. Socr. 94 B, under- 
stands him to mean a knowledgo 
by analogy (Aoy:one@ 60y, TQ phrw 
kar’ évOuwplay vofc@at, ddd Kar’ 
dvadoylay); and so Alex. Aphrod. 
Qu, nat. j. 1, p. 14; Simpl. Phys. 
49 bu. Plotin. ii. 4, 10, p. 164 
(i. 118 Kirchh.), interprets the 


expression as abstract thought, the 


dopioria resulting from the removal 
of all sensible attributes. . 
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openly confessed.*! The fact is that, when we abstract 
all the particular qualities of that which is sensibly 
perceived, and seek for its common property, we find 
that it is only something thought, a universal concept ; 
which, according to Plato’s presuppositions, is pre- 
cisely what it cannot be. The same result follows if 
we keep in view the import of Matter for the Being 
of things. Inasmuch as Matter is absolutely non-ex- 
istent, and the sensible phenomenon is a middle term 
between Being and Non-being, an inferior proportion of 
reality must belong to Matter as compared with the 
sensible Phenomenon: to the one, a half-reality ; to 
the other, none at all. But Matter is also to be the 
permanent principle,—that which, in the vicissitude of 
sensuous properties, maintains itself as something essen- 
tial and self-identical.” It is the Objective, to which 
the images of Ideas reflecting themselves in the Pheno- 
menon must cleave, in order to take hold, and become 
participant in Being.” It is that irrational remainder 
which is always left when we abstract from things that 
which in them is the copy of the Idea. However 
little reality may be conceded to it, it has the power 
of receiving the Idea, at least for its manifestation in 
the flux of Becoming and the externality of existence 
in Space,“ and also of occasioning the vicissitude of 
birth and decay.® These characteristics certainly 


81 Loc. cit : [7d ris xwpas] woyes 63 52 C; vide notes 2 and 3. 
wioTov, K.T.r. (vide note 15), 49 A: * Cf. subsequent remarks in this 
viv 3¢ 6 Adyos Eocxey eloavayxdve chapter ard in chap. x. on the 
xarerdy kal duvdpdr efSos ércxerpetv relation of reason to natural neces- 
Adyas euparica. sity, on the origin of the latter and 
6&2 The 76de and rodro, which are on evil. 
‘alent; vide notes 12 and 14. 6 Cf, the quotations from Eu- 
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carry us far beyond the concept of mere Space, and 
give to Matter, instead of Non-being, a Being which, in 
its very permanence, has a certain similarity to that of 
the Idea. That which Plato adduces™ as the special 
characteristic of true Being,—the power to do and to 
suffer,—is also attributed to Matter, when it is described 
as a cause restraining the operations of reason.” And 
this may help to explain those expressions in the 
Timeeus, which represent the groundwork of sense not 
as mere capability of extension, but as a mass con- 
tained in Space. But we must abide by the results 
we have just obtained. Plato’s real view, according to 
his plain statement, tends to deny all Being to Matter, 
to abolish the notion of extended substance in the 
concept of mere extension. This was necessitated by 
the first general principles of his system. Whatever 
contradicts this view (so far as Plato seriously means 
it) we must regard as an involuntary concession to facts, 
Ve sea refused to give way to his theory.™ 
a Il. The Relation of Sensible Objects to the Idea.— 
The above conception of Platonic Matter explains, on 
one side at least, Plato’s theory as to the relation of 
material things to the Idea. It is usually believed 


that, to Plato, the world of sense and that_of Ideas 
stood over against each other, as two separate spheres, 
OO 


demus and Hermodorus, note 17, 
and p. 277, 137. 

6 Vide p. 262, 108. 

87 +3 ris wAavwpévns alrias eldos, 
Tim. 48 A. 

68 I cannot, however, appeal to 
the passage (Soph. 242 D) quoted 
by Teichmiiller (Stud. z. Geech. d. 
Regr. 137) as evidence against the 


dualistic character of the Platonic 
system. In that. passage the ques- 
tion is not as to dualism in general, 
but as to the assumption of two 
or three material principles, and 
especially as to the half-mythical 
cosmogonies of Pherecydes and 
(apparently) of Parmenides in the 
second part of his poem. 
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two substantially different classes of existence. The 

objections of Aristotle to the theory of Ideas™ are 

chiefly grounded on this hypothesis, to which Plato has 7” \/ 
undoubtedly given occasion by what he says of the \ 
existence of Ideas for themselves and as archetypes._/ ~ 
We must nevertheless question its correctness, Plato ri 
himself asks ‘° how it is possible that Ideas can be in 

the Becoming, and in the unlimited Many, without 
losing their Unity and Invariability? And he shows 
with what difficulties this enquiry is beset. Whether 
it be assumed that the whole Idea is in each of the 
many participating in it, or that in each there is only 
a part of the Idea, in either case the Idea would be 
divided.”’ Again, if the doctrine of Ideas be founded 
on the necessity of assuming a common concept for all 
Multiplicity, a common concept must be likewise 
assumed for and above the Idea and its synonymous 
phenomena :—and so on ad infinitum.” This diffi- 
culty presents itself again on the supposition that the 
communion of things with Ideas consists in the imita- 
tion of the one from the other.” Lastly, if it be 
maintained that the Ideas are that which they are, 
for themselves absolutely,—it would seem that they 
could never have reference to us or become known 
by us, but only refer to themselves.’ These ob- 


Pe ew 


69 Cf. Pt. ii. b. 216 sqq., 2nd is usually expressed by saying that 
edit. the doctrine of Ideas necessitates 
70 Phileb. 15 B; vide p. 252, the aupponticn of a tplros dvOpw- 


89. mos. Vide infra. 
1 Phileb. loc. cit. Parm. 130 E- ‘S Parm. 132 D sqq. Cf. Alex- 
131 E ander’s quotation from Eudemus 


7 Parm. 131 E sq. The same (Schol. in Arist. 566 a. ii, b. 15). 
ction, often made by Aristotle, 74 Parm. 133 B sqq. 
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jections to the doctrine of Ideas_ woul ave / 
been suggested by Pl en convinced 
that his theory was unaffected by them. How then 
from his own point of Iw could he seck their solu- 
tion? The answer lies in his view of the nature of 
material things. As he ascribed to the Material no 
specific reality, distinct from that of the Ideas, but 
places all reality, simply and solely, in the Idea, and 
regards Non-being as the special property of the world 
of sense, a!l difficulties in this form vanish. He does 
not require any Third between the Idea and the Phe- 
nomenon, for they are not two separate substances, 
standing side by side with one another; the Idea alone 
is the Substantial. He need not fear that the Idea 
should be divided, because of the participation of the 
Many in it, for this plurality is nothing truly real, 
Nor need he consider how the Idea, as existing for 
itself, can at the same time stand in relation to the 
Phenomenon; for as the Phenomenon, so far as it 
exists, is immanent in the Idea,—as its allotted share 
of Being is only the Being of the Idea in it,—so the 
Being of Ideas, and their reference to one another, is 
in itself their reference to the Phenomenon; and the 
Being of the Phenomenon is its reference to the Ideas,” 
While, therefore, in places where he has no occasion 
to develope more precisely his view of the nature of 
material things, Plato may adhere to the ordinary 
notion, and represent the Ideas as archetypes, over. 
against which the copies stand, with a reality of their 
own, like a second world side by side with ours—in 


75 Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 181. . 


ys 
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reality, he is still only expressing the qualitative dis- 
tinction between real and merely phenomenal existence. 
He is only giving the metaphysical difference between 


the world of 


the world of sense; not an 


actual partition of the two, in which each attains its 
specific reality, and the sum total of Being is divided 
between them. It_is one and the same Being which is 


contemplated whole and pure in the Idea—imperfect 


and turbid_in the sensible Phenomenon. 
appears ‘° in objects of sense as Multiplicity ; 


of th 


The unity 


the Phenomenon is (Rep. vii. 514) only the adumbra- 
tion of the Idea,”’ only the multiform diffusion of its 
rays in that which, by itself, is the dark and empty 
space of the Unlimited. But whether this opinion is 
intrinsically tenable, and whether the above-mentioned 
difficulties as to the theory of Ideas do not, after all, 
reappear in an altered form, is another question which 
will come before us further on.” 


76 Rep. v, 476 A; Phil. 15 B. 
See note 47. 

77 Cf, the well-known allegory of 
the prisoners in the cave, Hn vil. 
514 sqq., according to which the 
objects of sensible perception stand 
to true existences in the relation of 
the shadows to the bodies; when 
we take any object of sensible per- 
ception for something real, we are 
simply taking the shadows for the 
things themselves, 

78 The view developed abovo is 
essentially accepted by Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. i. 352; Deuschle, 
Plat. Sprachphil. 27 sq.; Ribbing, 
Plat. Ideenl. i. 252, 262, 333, 360 

.; and is combated by Stumpf, 
Vorb. d. plat. Gott. z. Idee d. Guten, 
93 sqq., and others. . It is well 


known that Plato ascribes a being 
(and that too of a particular kind) 
not merely to Ideas but to souls 
and sensible things. We have seen 
snole 15) that, together with the 
dear and the corporeal world, he 
mentions space as a third class 
of Being: and he considers the 
Becoming and change of sensible 
things an objective incident. Aris- 
totle, therefore, with whom the 
reality of the latter was ap article 
of faith, in representing the eld as 
xwpiord, a8 a second world besides 
the sensible world, had sufficient 
justification in the Platonic doc- 
trine. The Ideas may be indepen- 
dent of and uninfluenced by the 
phenomenon, aud there may be 
something inthe phenomenon which 
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All that we have said, however, concerns only one 
side of the relation of the Phenomenon to the Idea: 
the negative aspect, in which the self-subsistence of 
sensible things is cancelled, and the Phenomenon is re- 
duced to the Idea, as its substance. The other side is 
far more difficult. Ifthe world of sense, as such, have 
so little reality ; if, apart from its participation in the 
Idea, it be even regarded as non-existent, how is this 
Non-existence generally thinkable beside the absolute 
Being of the Idea, and how can it be explained from 


the point of view of the Ideas? 
Platonic system as such contains no answer. 


separates it from the Idea. But, as 
was shown above, it does not follow 
that the phenomenon has equally an 
existence in and for itself; that its 
being does not rise into that of the 
Ideas ; that consequently it exists 
without the Ideas, just as the 
Ideas exist without it. I do not 
assert that the Platonic view on 
the relation of things to the Ideas 
ig exhausted by the explanation 
of the immanence of the one in the 
other. I merely say that this ex- 
presses one side of the doctrine; 
the other side, the distinction of 
things from the Ideas, the separate- 
ness of sensible being, which makes 
the Ideas something beyond the 
world of sense, ef39 xwpiord, can 
not only not be explained by that 
determination, but cannot even be 
brought into harmony withit. An 
objector therefore must not be 
contented with showing that the 
Jatter determinations are to be 
found in Plato (which I do not 
deny), but must prove that the 
others are not to be found and are 
not needed by the universal pre- 
suppositions of his system. To 


To this question the 
The 


prove this is impossible so long as 
the passages above quoted are 
allowed to stand, and so long as 
the oft-repeated explanation (that 
only the Ideas have real Being, and 
are the object of knowledge, and 
that all the attributes of things, 
in short all the reality that they 
have, is imparted to them by the 
Ideas) holds good. If it seems 
impossible to attribute such a 
contradiction to Plato, we may aek 
how Plato could have proceeded in 
order to escape it on the supposi- 
tions of his system; and why this 
contradiction is less possible than 
the others which Aristotle has so 
forcibly pointed out. And we may 
notice that even Spinoza, whose 
conclusions otherwise are educed 
with the utmost rigour, continually 
involves himself in analogous con- 
tradictions, explaining the plurality 
of things and finitude generally as 
something which vanishes under 
reflective contemplation (sub eter. 
nitatis specie), and yet as an objec- 
tive reality, not merely a datum in 
our envisagement. 
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assumption, side by side with the Ideas, of a second 
real principle which should contain the ground of finite 
existence, Plato has made impossible, by maintaining 
that reality belongs alone to the Idea. Neither can he 
derive the finite from the Ideas themselves—for what 
should determine the Idea to assume the form of Non- 
being instead of its perfect Being, and to break up the 
unity of its essence into partition in space? He 
allows, indeed, that in each individual concept, as 
such, there is an infinity of Non-being; but this is 
quite other than the Non-being of material existence. 
The Non-being in the Ideas is only the distinction of 
Ideas from one another,—the Non-being of sensible 
objects, on the contrary, is the distinction of the 
Phenomenon from the Idea. The former completes 
itself by means of the reciprocal relation of the Ideas, 
so that the Ideal world, taken as a whole, includes in 
itself all reality, and has abolished all Non-being. 
The latter is the essential and constant boundary of 
the finite, by reason of which each Idea appears (not 
only in relation to other Ideas, but in itself) as a mul- 
tiplicity, consequently in part non-existent, inseparably 
tari with the contrary of itself. Again, er 
fore it is impossible to point out in Plato any actual 
of the phenomenon from the Ideas. We— 
can but enquire whether he ever sought to establish 
such an interconnection, and if so, how he attempted it. 
, We get our first hint on this subject from the fact at, 
oP ‘that th oltee of the Good is placed at the apex of the \ 









system,—or that ee kat ode as the Timzeus expresses it,” 


7 29 D aq.; vide p. 291, note 181. 


——<detivation, We are therefore forced to construct one 
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formed the world because He was good, This thought, 
fully developed, would lead to such a concept of 
God as would make it essential in Him to manifest 
Himself in the Finite. Plato, however, for reasons 
deducible from the foregoing pages, could not thus 
develope it. The only conclusion he draws is that 
God brought into order the lawlessly moved mass of 
visible things, in which Matter, or the Finite, is 
already generally presupposed. ‘To explain this latter, 
the Timzus can only appeal to necessity.” Of the 
Divine causality, on the contrary, it is assumed, that it 
could bring forth nothing but perfection.*' Similarly 
the Theetetus (176 A) declares: Evil can never cease, 
for there must always be something opposite to good ; 
and as this can have no place with the gods, it neces-: 
sarily hovers about in mortal nature and in our world. 
And the Politicus (269 C) speaks to the same effect, of 
the alternation of cycles, following of necessity from 
the corporeal nature of the universe. All this, how- 
ever, does not bring the question a single step nearer 
its answer, for this necessity is only another expression 
for the nature of the Finite,—which is here presupposed 
and not derived. In vain do we seek among the 


writings of Plato, fof any express~mention of such 


ON 


8 46 D, 56 ©, 68 D sq., and mortal creation, and the whole dis- 
especially 47 F aq. tinction, to be mentioned later on, 

61 At least in 41 C. The funda- between that which vois and that 
mental position propounded, 30 A, which dvdyxn has done in the 
in another connection (O¢u:s odr’ 4» world, points that way, Cf, Polit. 
or’ are Tp dplorp Spay GAXo rhhy 209 E sq. It will be shown below 
7d xd\Xcrov), is applied to mean that no evil comes from God 
that God Himself can produce no (chap. xii.). 
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from the whole tenor of his system. How 
attempted to do this we have already seen, but were 
unable to agree with him. Aristotle seems to point 
out another way. According to him,” the Great-and- 
Small (or the Unlimited) is not merely the Matter of 
sensible objects but also of the Ideas: from its union 
with the One arise Ideas or intelligible numbers. If 
we adhere to this view, Materiality, in which the 
specific property of the sensible phenomenon consists, 


d 


itter aa 


would be accounted for, by means 0 fon 
ee 


®& Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 18 sqq. 
(where in the sentence so often 
quoted ¢& éxelypwy, &c., the words 
7a ef8n are to be struck out), 988 
a. 8 5qq., xi. 2, 1060 b. 6, xiv. 1, 
1087 b. 12; Phys. iii. 4, 203 a. 
3-16, iv. 2, 209 b. 33. According 
to Simpl. Phys. 32 b. m. 104, b. m. 
ef. 117 a.m. (Schol. in Ar. 334 b. 
25, 362 a. 7, 368 a. 30), other 
Platonists, e.g. Speusippus, Xeno- 
crates, Heraclides, Hestiacus, gave a 
similar account, following the Pla- 
tonic discourses on the Good. On 
the Great-and-Smuall of the early 
part of this chapter, and on the 
whole doctrine, cf. my Plat. Stud. 
216 sqq., 252 sqq., 291 s8qQq. ; 
Brandis, ii. a. 307 sqq. 

8 V. p. 253 sqq. The indefinite 
duad together with the unit is 
mentioned instead of the Great- 
and-Small as the materia] element 
(Alex. ad Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 
33; i. 9, 990 b. 17. Idem apud 
Simp]. Phys. 32 b. m., 104 b.; 
Porphyr. and Simpl. ibid.). Plato 
himself, however, seems to have 
used this exposition only with 
reference to numbers ; the indefinite 
or the Great-and-Small of number 
is the even, the duad, which is 
called the duds dédpcoros, is distinc- 


tion from the number two. (Cf. 
Arist. Metaph. xiii. 7, 1081 a. 13 
aq., b. 17 aqq. 31, 1082 a. 13, b. 
30 c. q. 1085 b. 7, xiv. 3, 1091 a. 
4, 1, 9, 990 b. 19; Alex. ad Me- 
taph. i. 6; Schol. 551 b. 19; Ps. 
Alex. ad Metaph. 1085 b. 4, and 
my Plat. Stud. 220 sqq., with the 
results of which Brandis (ii. a. 310) 
and Schwegler (Arist. Metaph. 
iii. 64) agree). On the other hand 
we see from Theophrastus, Metaph. 
(Frag. xii. Wimm.) 12, 33, that 
the indefinite duad was made use 
of in the Platonic schools, like the 
&mre:pov of the Pythagoreans, as the 
basis of everything finite and sen- 
sible. Instead of the term Great- 
and-Small we find the Many anc 
Few, the More and Less, Plurality, 
the Unlike, the Other, used to 
represent the material element 
(Arist. Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087 b. 4 
sqq-). Each of these is added as 
Platonic to the disputed determi- 
nations of the Platonists; cf. on 
Unity and Plurality, Phileb. 16 c. ; 
on the Like and Unlike, Tim. 27 
D sq., Phil. 25 A, Parm. 161 c. sq.: 
on the Unit and the @drepoy, Par- 
menides, Tim. 35 A, Soph. 254 I 
sqq.; on the More and Less, the 
Many and Few, Phileb. 24 E. 
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of the world of sense in the Ideas, and the difficulty 
explaining the origin material existence from 
Ideas would be removed.™ But it is removed only to 


return in greater force. It is certainly more compre- 
hensible that things should have in them Ideas in 
conjunction with the material element, but it is all 
the less easy to see how there can belong to Ideas, 
which are to consist of the same elements as material 
things, an existence essentially different from sensible 
existence. It is in effect to cut away the ground from 
under the whole Ideal theory, and at the same time to 
leave the world of sense, as distinguished from that of 
the Ideas, unexplained and unexplainable. And the same 
may be urged against the attempt™ to explain the dif- 
ference of the sensible, and the super-sensible world, 
by making Ideas originate from the immediate activity 
of the One, and sensible things out of the common 
material primary cause by means of the activity of 
Ideas.** If it is the same One, and the same Unlimited 
which in a first combination produces Ideas, and in 
a second, brought about by Ideas, produces sensible 
things, it is impossible to see where the extension and 
variability come from, which belong to sensible things, 


8 Stallbaum (Proll. in Tim. 44; 167): 7d ydp edn rod ri éorw 
Parm. 136 sqq.) thinks that Pla- alria rots Addos rots 8° elder 7d 
tonic matter can be explained as &. kal (sc. pavepdy) ris 7 TAyn ¥ 
simply equivalent to the eternal or vUwoxemuévn, cal’ Hs 7a edn piv ext 
infinite, which is also the matter of ra&y alo@nrav 7d Se ev ev rots ddect 
the Ideas. Aéyerac (of which in that place the 

8 Brandis, Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. b. Ideas, here the One is predicted, so 
622; cf. i. a. 307 8q. far as they contribute properties, 

% Arist. Metaph. i. 6,988 a. 10 definiteness of form), drt abrn duds 
(following the quotation, chap. ii. éo7t, 7d wéya Kal 7d puxpdr. 
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but not to Ideas. The essential difference of Idea and 
phenomenon is still unaccounted for, There would be 
only one way out of the difficulty: to assume with 
Weisse® that the same elements constitute Ideal and 


finite Being, but in diverse relation; that-tn_ Ideas, 
the One rules and enc One rules and encompasses ses Matter, i in the world of 


sense, ise, it is overcome and embrace y Matter. But 


how is this perversion of the original relation of the 
two principles brought about? We can only retreat 
tipon an inexplicable deterioration of a part of the 
Ideas. But neither the Platonic nor the Aristotelian 
writings give the least hint of such a deterioration. The 
only passage which might be adduced in support of it, 
the Platonic doctrine of the sinking down of the soul 
into corporeality, has not this universal cosmical im- 
port, and presupposes the existence of a inaterial 
world. If this way, however, be closed, it is no longer 
possible to ascribe to Plato the doctrine that the same 
Matter which is the groundwork of sensible existence, 
is also in the Ideas. Together with Matter, he must 
have transferred to the Ideal world Becoming, extension, 
and all that the Philebus predicates of the Unlimited, 
and the 'Timeeus of the Universally-recipient. But in 
so doing he would have abandoned all ground for the 
assumption of Ideas, and for the distinction of sensible 
objects from the Idea. He would have flatly contra- 


& De Plat. et Arist. in constit. that the sensible is simply the 
aumm. philos. princ. differentia copy, the Ideas the archetype, ex- 
(Lpz. 1828), 21 sqq. and in many plains nothing; the question is, 
pr ssages of his notes on Aristotle’s how the incompleteness of the 

hysics and De Animé; cf. my copy can be reconciled with the 
Plat. Stud. p. 293. uality of the elements in the 

8 Stallbaum’s remark loc. cit. Tdens and the sensible thing. 
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dicted the proposition, quoted by Aristotle,®* that the 
Ideas sre not in space. The groundwork of things 
sensible, which Plato describes in the Timseus, was 
necessary, because without it the specific difference 
between the world of Ideas and that of sense could not 
be explained. It was to provide a home for the Be- 
coming and corporeal,—the visible and the sensible ; ® 
to be the place for the copies of the Idea, which, as 
copies merely, must exist in another;* it is the 
ground of change and of extension, the cause of the 
resistance experienced by the Idea in natural neces- 
sity.” How then can it be at the same time the 
element which forms the Ideas and Ideal numbers by 
receiving Unity into itself? Would not the Ideas 
directly become something extended? Would not that 
be true of them which Plato expressly denies”®—that 
they are in another—namely in space? From these 
considerations it seems safer to charge Aristotle with 
a misunderstanding of the Platonic doctrine into which 
he might easily fall, rather than Plato with a con- 
tradiction that utterly destroys the coherence of his 
system. ‘That Plato spoke of the Unlimited, or the 
(treat-and-Small, in reference to Ideas, we may well 
believe. He actually does so in his writings. In the 


89 V. p. 242, 5v. this is in something else; rp 5é 
# 49 A, 50 B, 51 A, 52 A. bvrws Svrs BonOds 6 &’ dxpBelas 
91 52 B; vide notes 15 and 2. aAnOHs Adyos, ws Ews Av re 7d peer 
2 Tim. 47 KH syq. Details on dAdo 7, 7d 5é AAXo, obdérepov ev 
this point later on. ovderépp wore yeyernuévoy &y dua 
93 Vide supra, p. 240 sqq., but radrdy xal 500 yevnoecfor. Plato 


particularly the passage just quoted conld not have expressed moro 
Tim. 52 B; it is true only of the definitely the independence of 
copy of Real Existence, that every- matter and the Idea, 
thing must be somewhere, for only 
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Philebus (16 C) after he has said, at first quite univer- 
sally, and expressly including pure Ideas (15 A), that all 
things have in them by nature limits and unlimited- 
ness, he subsequently, referring to this, divides existence 
into Limited and Unlimited, and then describes the 
unlimited (24 A sqgqg.) in a manner that could not 
apply to the Idea, but only to the Unlimited in the 
material sense. Similarly in the Sophist (256 E) he 
remarks, in regard to the infinity of negative elements 
and class-qualities, that there is in every Idea plurality 
of Being and infinity of Non-being. There is no doubt 
a confusion here in Plato’s language; and so far as this 
always presupposes confusion of thought, we must 
admit that he has not distinguished with sufficient 
clearness the elements of Plurality and Difference in 
the Ideas, from the cause out of which arise the 
divisibility and mutability of phenomena. But that 
he, therefore, transferred the Unlimited, in the same 
sense in which it is the specific property of sensible 
existence, to Ideas also, or that he actually called it 
the Matter of Ideas, we are not justified in asserting. 
Aristotle, however, makes no such allusion to a differ- 
ence between the Matter of Ideas and that of sensible 
things, as modern critics have professed to find in 
him,” and the theory is positively excluded by his 
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elements of all things; but this 


%§ Deberweg, Rhein. Mus. ix. 
64 sqq. who cannot convince him- 
self that Plato identified the In- 
definite in the Ideas with the 
material of sensible things, and 
also refuses to recognise it in the 
accounts given by Aristotle. These 
accounts, he says, designate the 
One and the Great-and-Small as the 


does not prevent the homonymous 
elements being considered as 
specifically distinct, at the same 
time as their gencric similarity is 
recognised. In the Ideas, the first 
element is the One in the highest 
sense, the Idea of the good or the 
Divinity. The second is the 0drepoy 
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whole exposition.” We can, therefore, only suppose 
that, on this particular question, he somewhat misap- 


or the separation of the Ideas from 
one another. In mathematics, the 
‘former is the number one, the 
latter is arithmetically the indefi- 
‘nite duad, geometrically space; in 
corporeal substances, the former 
is the @vvAov eldos (determined 
qualities), the latter matter. The 
same view is supported by Stumpf 
loc. cit. 77 sq. 

% Aristotle often mentions the 
Gweipoy or the wéya xal pucxpdv as 
the SA» of the ideas ; but he no- 
where gives us to understand that 
this is an dwepoy of a different 
sort or the same detpoy ina dif- 
ferent way to that of sensible 
things. One and the same 4&retpor 
is in both. Cf. Phys. iii. 4, 203 
a. 9: 7d wévroe Aretpoy Kal év rots 
alo@nrots kai év éxelvacs [rats 
(Séacs] eta. 1. 6, 987 b. 18: Plato 
considered the oroyeia of the 
Ideas as the orocxeia of all things: 
ws pév odv Odyv 7d péya Kal 7d 
Mukpov eivar dpxas, ws 5’ ovclav rd 
éy. Ibid. 988 a. 11; vide note 86. 
Metaph. xi. 2, 1060 b. 6: rots... 
éx Tov évds kal ris Ans Tov dpib- 
pov (viz. the Ideal number or the 
Idea) yevyGot rparov. xiv. 1, 1087 
b. 12: the Platonists do not cor- 
rectly define the dpyal or crotxeta 
ol uev 7d péya Kal rd puxpdv Aéyor- 
Tes wera Tov évds rpla Taira oro- 
Xela Tay apOudy, ra pev S00 TAny 
7d 8 & rhv poppy. Stumpf loc. 
‘cit. remarks on this that, according 
‘to Aristotle, the && the immediate 
cause va for the Ideae, and ‘the 
same explanation holds good of the 
péya Kal puxpdv.’ I cannot under- 
stand how the Great-and-Small 
can possibly be called ‘the imme- 
diate cause for the Ideas only ;’ 


there is nothing in the things of 
sense that can supply its place as 
the Idea in them supplies the 
place of the One. Nor can I agree 
with Stumpf’s conclusion. It is 
much more probable that Aristotle, 
had he meant that the depo 
stands in different relation to sen- 
sible things from that in which it 
stands to the Ideas, would have 
said so, just as. he does say in 
reference to the One. But in 
Metaph. i. 6, 988, a. ii. (vide note 
1), he says of one and the same 
dAn, the Great-and-Small—that in 
the Ideas, the One in things, the 
Idea, is assigned as the determina- 
tion of form; and though in Phys. 
i. 4, 6, 203 a. 15, 206 b. 27, he 
ascribes two dwretpa to Plato, in so 
far as Plato breaks up the &wetpor 
into the Great-and-Small, there is 
not a word of different sorts of 
Great-and-Small in his accounts of 
Plato’s doctrine as to the matter 
of Bodies. He says that in the 
Platonic school (and perhaps even 
with Plato himself) the Long and 
Short, the Broad and Narrow, the 
Deep and Shallow, were placed 
under the derivation of lengths, 
surfaces, and bodies respectively, 
instead of the Generic Concept 
comprehending them, viz. the Great- 
and-Small (Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 10; 
xiii. 9, 1085 a. 9). But he nowhere 
states that for the derivation of 
physical bodies the Great-and- 
Small was replaced by any other 
concept or as that of the Fall 
and — On the contrary, he 
meets Plato with the question, 
How can the Ideas be out of space, 
when the (ireat-and-Small or 
Matter, is the neOexrixdy = space ? 
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prehended Plato. If such a view seem to impugn too 
disrespectfully the historical credibility of the Stagi- 
rite,°® we must remember that the vagueness of Platonic 
doctrine would be very likely to cause a misapprehension 
of its real meaning in the mind of one who every- 
where sought for fixed and accurately defined concepts. 
The physical part of the system which obliged Plato 
to determine the concept of Matter more accurately, 
and to distinguish the corporeally Unlimited from the 


element of plurality in the Ideas,—was, if we may 


judge from his quotations, chiefly known to Aristotle 
from the Timzeus; and similar and even more striking 
misconstructions of Platonic expressions can be traced 
to him, with regard to many writings that still exist.” 


He points out himself that 


(Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. 33.) In 
Metaph. i. 9, 992 b. 7, he draws 
the inference that if the vmrepoxh 
and €f\Aeyis (equivalent to the 
Great-and-Small) are causcs of 
motion, the Ideas also must be 
moved. Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 
32 (whero cf. Bonitz on the text), 
in opposition to Plato, he asks, 
whence the mathematical num- 
bers are derived. If from the 
Great-and-Small, they will be 
identical with the Ideal numbers. 
Phys. iii. 6 end, he concludes that 
if the dwrecpoy is the comprehensive 
principle in sensible things, xal év 
Tots vonTots TO wéya Kal 7d ptkpoy 
&See meptéxeww ra vonra. These 
objections and inferences would be 
impossible if Aristotle had not sup- 
posed that the Great-and-Small, 
which is intended to be an element 
of the Ideas, was identical with the 
cause of extent and motion in 
bodies, or if he had known any- 


Plato described the Great- 


thing of its distinction from the 
Great-and-Small in mathematical 
numbers. ‘Aristotle could not 
possibly,’ says Stumpf, ‘have 
charged Plato with such a contra- 
diction, as that the matter of the 
Ideas was identical with that of 
sensible things, while the Ideas 
themselves were not in space ; still 
less would he have left this con- 
tradiction unnoticed in his criti- 
cism of the doctrine of Ideas.’ But 
a mere glance shows that he has 
done both; he has charged Plato 
with the contradiction in question, 
and has made use of it in criti- 
cising the Ideas. 

5 Brandis loc. cit. p. 322; Stall- 
baum in Jahn and Seebode’s Jahrb, 
1842, xxxv. 1, 63. 

Cf my Plat. Stud. p. 200-16, 
an enquiry too little considered by 
the uncompromising partisans ot 
Aristotelian accounts of Plato’s. 
philosophy, 
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and-Small, as the element of Ideas, differently from 


the Matter of the Timszeus.™ 


Even the defenders of 


Aristotle are forced to admit that he mistook the im- 
port of Plato’s doctrine on several essential points.” 
It is true that Plato’s disciples themselves acknow- 


% Phys. iv.2; vide notes 39 and 
9. Ino longer appeal to Metaph. 
i. 6, 987 b. 33, as the words there, 
Ew Trav rpwrwy, are too vague in 
their meaning, and Bonitz ad loc. 
has proved that my former refer- 
ence of them to the Ideal numbers 
is unlikely. Probably these words, 
for which no suitable sense can be 
found, are an interpolation. 

% Weisse ad Arist. Phys. p. 448: 
‘It is remarkable that none of his 
followers, not even Aristotle, un- 
derstood the meaning of this theory 
[of the derivation of Ideas], and its 
full signification.’ Ibid. p. 472 
sqq. the identification of the Great- 
and-Small with space (consequently 
with the 0A of the Timeus) is 
mentioned among Aristotle’s mis- 
understandings. Stallbaum (Jahn’s 
Jahrb. 1842, xxxv. 1, 65 sq.) admits 
that ‘Aristotle may have mistaken 
the true sense of the Platonic 
doctrines,’ that not unfrequently 
‘he attributes to them a meaning 
which is in direct contradiction to 
Plato’s,’ and particularly that the 
‘objective being’ of the Ideas is 
falsely ‘converted into the ’An and 
to some extent into a material 
substance,’ though at the same 
time it must be conceded ‘that 
. Aristotle has not foisted anything 
foreign on Plato, but has actually 
transmitted to us accounts, b 
means of which it becomes possible 
to comprehend and partly fill up 
Plato’s , scientific foundation of the 
doctrine of Ideas.’ But is not this 
‘attributing a meaning quite con- 


tradictory to Plato's true meaning,’ 
foisting something foreign on 
Plato? Stallbaum (p. 64) consoles 
himself with the fact that Plato 
applied the expression ‘the one 
and the infinite’ to the Ideas as 
well as to sensible things. But 
‘his meaning was indisputably not 
that the content or the matter is 
the same in all and everything.’ 
In the Ideas ‘the infinite is the 
being of the Ideas in their indeter- 
minate state, which is without any 
determined predicate and therefore 
cannot ke thought of or known by 
itself particularly ;’ —‘but with 
sensible things the case is quite 
different ;’—‘for in them the in- 
finite is the unregulated and inde- 
terminato principle of the sensible 
matter.’ This whole defence 
amounts, as we see, to the fact that 
Aristotle made use of Platonic ex- 
pressions, but probably attributed 
to them a sense completely con- 
tradictory to their real meaning. 
The philological correctness of the 
word is maintained, where the real 
point is its true meaning in the ex- 
pan of philosophical opinions. 

randis docs not go quite so far ; 
he concedes, that though Aris. 
totle cannot misunderstand any of 
Plato’s fundamental doctrine, ‘ho 
has failed to notice in his criticism 
the principles and aim of the 
theories, and has regarded their 
mythical dress or complement not 
as such, but as integral parts of 
doctrine.’ This grants nearly all 
that we require. 


ot 


. 
o. 


| telow; as a preliminary I may the expressions of Metaph. xiii. 9, 
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ledged the doctrines attributed to him by Aristotle,!™ 
but it is equally true that in so doing they departed 


from true Platonism, and, especially, almost forgot the 


theory of Ideas, confounding it with the Pythagorean 


doctrine of Numbers.’! It is far more unlikely that 


Plato should himself have applied his theory in a way 
that was virtually its destruction, than that his dis- 
ciples, Aristotle among the rest, should, in the same 
manner, and for the same reasons, have departed from 
its original meaning. These reasons lay, on the one 
side, in the obscurity and discontinuity of the Platonic 
doctrine ; and, on the other, in the dogmatic appre- 
hension by his followers of indefinite and often merely 
figurative expressions. With this not only Speusippus 
and Xenocrates, but Aristotle himself, judging from 
his procedure in other cases, may be charged. It is 
quite possible that Plato in his later years may have 
recognised more clearly than at first the gap left by 
his system between the Ideas and Actuality; and he 
may have attempted to fill it up more definitely. He 
may, therefore, have pointed out that. even in Ideas 
there is an infinite plurality, and designated this 
plurality by the name of the Unlimited or the Great- 
and-Small. He may have observed that as sensible 
things are ordered according to numerical proportions, 
so Ideas in a certain sense might be called Numbers. 
He may, further, have derived particular numbers from 


Ww Brandis, 1. a. 322. n prrocogla, dacxdévrwy Trav &\XNwr 
1 The evidence for this is given xdpw atra dety rpaypareverOa, and 


merely refer to Metaph. i. 9, 992 1086 a. 2, xiv. 2, 1088 b. 34. 
a. 3: yéyove Ta pabhpara rots viv ‘ 
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Unity and Plurality, the universal elements of Ideas,!” 
and he may have reduced certain concepts to numbers.!® 


1022 Vide p. 279, 145, 146; and 
note 83 of the present chapter. 

103 Arist. De An. i. 2, 404 b. 18: 
in accordance with the principle 
that like ig known through like, 
we conclude that the soul must be 
composed out of the elements of 
all things, inasmuch as it could 
not otherwise know cverything. 
This was the doctrine of Empe- 
docles; and of Plato in the 
Timeeus : ‘Opolws 5é xal év rots wrepl 
dirogodlas Aeyouévors diwploOn, 
ard wev 7d Spov & abriis Tis Tob 
évds lédas xal rot wpwrov prhKous 
kal wAdrous kal Badous, ra 5é dAXa 
dnotorpérws. Ett 5é xai AdAXAws, voov 
pev 7d bv, émcarnuny 5é ra S%o. 
povaxds yap ep’ ev: roy &é roi 
émcmédou aprOudrv Sdtav, aloOnow dé 
Tov TOU oTepeod’ ol ev yap dpOuol 
ra dn avra xal al dpxai édéyorre, 
elat 5 éx ray crotxelwy. xplverat 
62 ra mwpdypara ra ev vy, Ta 8’ 
émiornuy, Ta 6é 5dfy 7a 8 alcOjoe’ 
edn 5’ ol aptOuct obro Tar wpay- 
parwv. Metaph. xiii. 8, 1084 a. 
12: adda phy el uéxpe rHs dSexddos 
6 aptOuds, Gowep tives Pact, wpa@rov 
pew raxv émdrelpec ra eldn° olov 
el Ear 7 Tpids avrodvOpwros, rls 
€orac apiOues abréirmos. Still, it 
does not follow that Plato him- 
self or one of his scholars referred 
the Idea of man to the number 
three ; this is simply an example 
chosen by Aristotle, to show the 
absurdity of the Platonic identifi- 
cation of Ideas and numbers. Nor 
must we conclude too much from 
the passage of the De Anima. As 
has been already shown, vol. i. 
349, from this and other passages, 
Plato derived the line from the 
number two, superficjes from three, 


and body from four. He compares 
reason with unity, knowledge with 
duality, &c., and he therefore calls 
the former the unit and the latter 
the number two, &c., following 
out this Pythagorean symbolism, 
whilst to each act of cognition he 
assigns a higher nomber, further 
removed from unity, belonging to 
sensible and corporeal things, in 
roportion as the act of cognition 
is further removed from the single 
intuition of the Idea and turns to 
the manifold und corporeal (cf. 
p- 219, 147). Finally he asserts 
that the Idea of living Being (on 
which cf. Tim. 30, c. 39, E 28 c.) 
is composed of the Idea of the unit 
and the Ideas of the corporeal, and 
the rest of living beings ({ga 
is to be supplied with d\Aa), each 
in its iad? are composed out of 
corresponding elements. By the 
d\Aa {wa we may either under- 
stand actual living beings, or more 
probably (according to Tim. 30, 
c. 39), the Ideas of separate 
living beings comprehended under 
the Idea of the avro{gov. So much 
may be concluded {from the state- 
ment of Aristotle. Everything 
besides is his own addition. We 
cannot therefore assert that Plato 
himself compared reason with 
unity, reflection with duality, &c., 
because he believed the soul capa- 
ble of knowing everything, only if 
it had in itsclf in the numbers the 
clements of all things. Aristotle 
is the first who propounded that 
theory and combined it with the 
further determination that the 
numbers are the principles of 
things. We must not attribute 
to the statements about the adro- 
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He may, lastly, have ceased to insist upon the difference 
between the world of sense and that of Ideas, side by 
side with.the analogy between them. All this would 
be quite possible without belying his main philosophic 
position, and Aristotle may so far have transmitted to 
us his propositions on these subjects with literal cor- 
rectness. But it is incredible that Plato should have 
intended in these propositions to annul the distinction 
between the Unlimited in space, and that plurality 
which is also in the Ideas. If his disciple so under- 
stood them, he must be charged, not indeed with false 
witness as to his master’s words, but with a view of 
them that is too external, too dogmatic, too little 
observant of the spirit and interconnection of the Pla- 


tonic philosophy.™ 


We must then abandon the hope of finding in Plato 
Fe ee PS 


tpov the object for which Aristotle 
used it. These seem rather to 
have sprung from the considera- 
tion, that just as living beings are 
composed of soul and body, there 
must also be in the Idea a some- 
thing corresponding to the soul, 
and a something corresponding to 
the body. Butas Aristotle usually 
looks for the most remote traces of 
every doctrine in his predecessors, 
he recognises the doctrine of the 
soul including all principles in 
itself (as necessary to its universal 
power of cognition), wherever it is 
composed of the most general elc- 
ments of things. (The explana- 
tions of Simplicius, De An. 7 loc. 
cit, and Philoponus, De An. C 2, 
m. sqq., of the passage wepl puy7s 
is not from the Aristotelian treatise 
w. gtrocodias, as Simpl. himself 
vives us to understand; still, both 


consider this treatise to be the 
same as that on the Good.)—TI can- 
not here enter further into the 
treatise on the Soul, nor the expla- 
nations, somewhat different from 
my own, to be found in Trendelen- 
burg (Plat. de id. et num. doctr. 
85 sqq.; in Arist. de an. 220-234) ; 
Brandis (perd. Arist. libr. 48-61 ; 
Rhein. Mus. ii. 1828, 568 sqq.); 
Bonitz (Disputatt. Plat. 79 qq.) ; 
Stallbaum (Plat. Parm. 280 sq). ; 
Susemilil (Genet. Darst. i1.543 sq.). 
(‘f. my Plat. Stud. 227 8q., 271 
sqq. on the subject; it is unneces- 
sary here to discuss some varia- 
tions in the present exposition from 
my earlier views. 

104 Amongst others who express 
themselves to this effect are Bonitz, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 94; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. 541 sqq., 550 sqq.; 
Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. i. 390. 
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a derivation of the Sensible from the Idea; and thi 
is to acknowledge that his system is involved in a con- 
tradiction, inextricable from its own point of view; a 
contradiction already latent in the concept of Ideas, but 
which only at this stage becomes fully apparent, The 
Idea, according to Plato, is to contain all reality, yet at 
the same time there must belong to the phenomenon 
not merely the existence accorded to it by reason of 
the Idea, but, together with this, a kind of existence 
that cannot be derived from the Idea. The Idea is to 
be therefore on the one hand the sole reality, and sub- 
stance of the phenomenon ; on the other, it is to exist 
for itself, it 1s not to enter into the plurality and 
vicissitude of sensible objects, and not to require the 
latter for its realization. But if the phenomenon is 
not a moment of the Idea itself, if a Being belongs to 
it which is not by reason of the Idea, then the Idea has 
not all Being in itself; and though that which dis- 
tinguishes the phenomenon from it may be defined as 
Non-being, it is not in truth absolute Unreality, other- 
wise it could not have the power of circumscribing the 
Being of the Idea in the phenomenon, and of separat- 
ing it in Divisibility and Becoming. Neither is the 
phenomenon in that. case absolutely immanent in the 
Idea, for that which makes it a phenomenon cannot be 
derived from the Idea. Plato, in his original design, 
unmistakably intended to represent the Idea as: the 
sole Reality, and all other Being as a Being contained 
in the Idea. He was unable, however, to carry out this 
design : in attempting to do so, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Idea has in the phenomenon a limit, a 
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something impenetrable, external to itself. The cause 
of this lies in the abstract view of the Idea as an abso- 
lutely existent, self-completed substance, which does 


not require the phenomenon for its realization. 


In 


excluding the phenomenon from itself, the Idea as such 
receives limits from the phenomenon ; the Idea remains 
on one side, the phenomenon on the other, and the pre- 
supposed immanence of both is transformed into their 
dualism and the transcendency of the Idea. Here there 
is certainly a contradiction: the fault, however, does 
not lie in our representation, but in the subject of it. 
It was inevitable that so defective a beginning should 
be refuted by its result ; and in acknowledging this con- 
tradiction, we state only the objective matter of fact 
and the internal historical connection; for it was this 
very contradiction by which Aristotle took hold of the 
Platonic principle and developed it into a new form 


of thought.’ 


105 The case, of course, is al- 
tered, if Teichmiiller (Stud. z. 
Gesch. d. Begr. 280 8qq.) is right 
in seeing in the above statement 
‘the most striking indirect proof 
of the incorrectness of a view 
which leads to such inextricable 
contradictions.’ He would escape 
this contradiction by representing 
Plato as a pure Pantheist. To use 
Teichmiiller’s own rather infelici- 
tous phraseology, Plato must be 
nnderstood ‘in an Athanasian, not 
an Arian, sense.’ I.e. the Intelligi- 
ble forms only the immanent soul 
of the Becoming, the world is the 
continuous birth of the Deity (who 
fs at once its father and son), and 
so the transcendence of the Idea as 
opposed to the phenomenon is en- 


tirely abolished (p. 154-166 8q.). 
Plato’s system is ‘a Pantheistic 
Hylozoism and Monism’ (p. 254). 
We may certainly call for proof of 
such assertions, in the face, not 
only of all previous expositions of 
Platonic philosophy, but of Plato's 
own enunciations in a contrary 
direction. But ‘Teichmiiller scarcely 
seeks to give us one. We can see 
plainly from our investigations, as 
far as they have hitherto gone, that 
there is an element in Plato’s sys- 
tem, which, taken separately, might 
lead to Teichmiiller’s position ; but 
we also see that it is counter- 
balanced by another, which pre- 
vents it from becoming dominant. 
If we keep exclusively to the posi- 
tion that things are what they are 


Y 
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- As with the origin of the world of Sense, so with 
{regard to its subsistence. Plato is as little able to 
explain satisfactorily the co-existence of the Idea and 
the phenomenon, as the derivation of the one from the 
other. It i3~perfectly comprehensible from his point 
of view that the Idea should have room beside the phe- 
nomenon, for no specific reality is to belong to the 
latter, by which the reality of the Idea could be cir- 
cumscribed. But it is, on that very account, all the 
less easy to understand how the phenomenon finds 
room beside the Idea—how an existence can be as- 
cribed to it, if all reality fies in the Tdex—Ptats kere 
summons to his aid the theory of participation: thin 


are all that they are only by participating in the 
Idea. But as Aristotle complains,’ he has scarcely 


only through the presence of the 
Ideas, Teichmiiller’s conclusions 
are unavoidable. If we consider 
that Plato’s doctrine of Ideas arose 
out of the sharp distinction be- 
tween the Constant and the Chang- 
ing, the immutable Existence anid 
the mutable contradictory pheno- 
menon, and that it never enabled 
him to explain the latter from the 
former, we are forced to allow a 
residuum of Reality in things 
not derivable from the Idea; and 
the world of sense appears as a 
second world, with a Reality of its 
own, as opposed to the world of 
Concepts, which latter, according 
to the original view of the doctrine 
of Idens, is yet the sole Reality. 
The Ideas have passed from being 
the immanent Existence in things 
into something transcendental. It 
is the part of historical investiga- 
tion to grapple with such a contra- 
diction, but not to remove it by 


ignoring one-half of the Platonic 
doctrine. The relation to the world 
assigned by Teichmiiller (p. 245 
8qq.) tothe Platonic Deity is rather 
attributed by Plato to the World- 
soul. The World-soul is inserted 


between the Ideas and the pheno- 


menal world, because such a rela-. 
tion was unsuitable to the former. 

106 Parm. 129 A, 130 E; Pheedo, 
100 C sqq.; Symp. 211 B; Rep. v. 
476 A; Euthyd. 301 A &c. This 
relation is expressed by ueradap- 
Bdvew, peréxev, weeks, wapovela, 
kowwvla, 

107 Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 9: ac- 
cording to Plato the things of sense 
are named after the Ideas (i.e. they 
receive their attributes from them) : 
xara pébetw yap elvat Ta woANa TOY 
cuvuvtpwy ros ddecw (the many 
which are synonymous with the 
Ideas exist only through participa- 
tion in the Ideas ; cf. Plat. Stud. 
234; Schwegler and Bonitz ad 
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made an attempt to determine that concept accu~ 
rately ; and in all that he says on the subject, this 
perplexity is clearly to be noted. He refers indeed to 
some of the difficulties involved in the notion of parti- 
cipation, while pointing out the way ‘to solve thenr; 1 
but the main question—how the one essence can com- 
_———————, 
bine with that which is absolutely divided, the perma- 
nent with that which is restlessly changing, the uncon- 
tained_in space with the_contained, the wholly real 
with the non-existent, to form the unity of the pheno- 
menon, and how they are mutually related in this 
combination—is left unanswered. It is only evident 
that even in his most mature period, however settled 
might be his conviction as to the participation of 
things in Ideas, he could find no adequate formula for 
it. Nor is it any real explanation, to represent the 
Ideas as the patterns which are imitated in pheno- 
mena. The objection,’ that the likeness of the 


copy to the archetype would only be possible by their 


loc.). hv dé wébeew rodvoua uévov that matter in and by itself isa von- 


peréBarev® ol nev yap Mudaydpecoc 
peunoe Ta Ovra paciy eivar raV api- 
Oudv, IIAdrwv 6é pebétea, rovvona 
peraBarwy. riv pévro ye wébetw 
H rnv plunow, Ares dy ely r&v €ldGr, 
ddetoay ev cows gnrev. Ibid. c. 
0, 991 a. 20 (vide p. 266, 112). 

108 Vide supra, p. 316 8q. 

109 Cf. Phedo, 100 D (sce pre- 
ceding chapter, note 109). ‘lim. 
50 © (vide 299, 14): the forms 
which enter into matter bear the 
impress of the Ideas rpdmrov twa 
bvcgppacrov Kai Oavpaoréy. Ibid. 
51 A: the basis of all determined 
bodies is an eidos Auopgor, ravdexes, 
perahayBdvov 5¢ dwopwrard ry Tou 
vonrov—the latter words do not state 


Tov ina certain sense, but they are 
to be interpreted in the light of 
50 C, 

10 Thest. 176 ; Crat. 389 A sq.; 
Parm. 132 C sqq.; Pheedr. 250 A; 
Rep. vi. 500 i! ix. 592 B; Tim, 
28 A sqq., 30 C sqq., 48 E. The 
attributes of things are the copy 
of the Ideas, and so far, Plato says, 
(Tim. 50 CU, 51 B) the corporeal 
admits in itself the uyujuare of the 
Ideas ; and as the things themselves 
thereby become like the Ideas, they 
can be directly called imitations of 
them (uipjuara), as Tim. 49 A; 
cf. 30 C. 

111 Parm. loc. cit. 
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common participation in an Idea separate from them ; 


both, is easily removed ;!* but the question of Aris- 
totle ™* as to the efficient Cause which imitates things 
from Ideas is much more serious. Here Plato, as far 
as his philosophic concepts are concerned, leaves us 
entirely at fault ; in place of scientific explanation, we 
have the popular notion of the Framer of the world, 
who fashions Matter like a human artist, only with the 
wondrous might of a God. According to Plato, the 
Ideas are indeed the archetypes of material things, but 
they are at the same time their essence and their 
reality. Things are only copied from Ideas in so far 
as they participate in them. Consequently, if their 
participation in Ideas remains unexplained, this want 
cannot be supplied by what is said of their being 
imitated from the Idea. So far then as the things of 
sense are the manifestation and copy of the Idea, they 
must be determined by the Idea; so far as they have 
in Matter a specific principle in themselves, they are 
at the same time determined by Necessity; for though 
the world is the work of Reason,!* it cannot be denied 
that in its origin there was, side by side with Reason, 
another blindly acting cause; and even the Creator 
could not make his work absolutely perfect, but only 
as good as was permitted by the nature of the Finite.’ 

112 Vide supra, p. 317 sq. Evvairicy, ols Oeds varnperobor xph- 

N3 Vide p. 266, 112. Tat Thy Tob dplorov xara 7rd Suvardy 

114 Cf, besides the following note, (this has occurred p. 30 A) id¢ap 
Soph. 235 C sq.; Phileb. 28 C sqq.; dworeA@y. 46 E: Aexréa wey du- 


Laws, x. 897 B sqq., and supra, ¢érepa rd rir alriiw yévn, yupls 
preceding chapter, notes 111, 158, 8@ doar werd vod Kaddv cal dya0dy 
171. 


15 Tim. 48 A (vide supra, note 4oews 7d ruxdw Araxrew éxdorere 
6). 46 C: radr’ of wdvra ori raw etepydsowras. 56 C, &e.; vide fol- 
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Reason has no higher law in its working than the Idea 
of the Good, that highest Idea from which all others 
arise, and by which they are ruled: material things, 
as the work.of Reason, must be explained from the Idea 
of the Good, that is, teleologically. That in them 
which resists this explanation, is to be regarded as the 
product of mechanical causes—the work of natural 
necessity. These two kinds of causes are in no way 
to be.compared: the specific and essential grounds of 
material things are final causes; the physical grounds 


lowing note. Cf. further the quo- 
tations in the last chapter, and 
Polit. 273 C (7d rijs wadarads dvap- 
poorlas xdOos, which by its growth 
in the world left to itself, intro- 
duces a continual decrease of the 
good, and an increase of the bad, 
and would bring the world to dis- 
solution if it were not for the in- 
terference of the divinity in the 
dweipos Toros THs dvopobrynros). It 
will be shown Iater on how this 
gives rise to a bad World-soul in 
the Laws. Still, Plutarch’s opinion 
(Procreat. Anim. in Tim. © 5 sqq.', 
which is followed by Stallbaum, Plat. 
Polit. 100; Martin, Etndes i, 355, 
369, and poner Rhein. Mus. ix. 
76, 79, viz. that Plato in the earlier 
writings derived the bad and evil 
from this and not from matter, is 
not correct, even if, with Stallbaum 
the one World-soul, quem rerune 
divinarum invasit incuria, is put in 
the place of the bad World-soul. 
The Politicus, 269 D sq., derives the 
confused condition of the world 
from the nature of the corporeal ; 
and again, 273 B, we find: rov- 
twy dé (the declension from com- 
pleteness in the world) avrg rd 
Tuporoerdés THS cuyxpdoews alriov, 

Ths mada wore Picews tvvtpogor, 


Sre woddFs Fw peréxov dratlas wply 
els tov viv xéopov adexéoOri. The 
Timseus makes no mention of a 
bad World-soul; but (46 E) we 
find express mention of the corpo- 
real (47 E), matter and material 
causes are spoken of as 7a &’ dvdy- 
Kns yeyvoueva, 7d THs rAarwuevys 
eldos alzlas; 52 D sq., to matter 
are ascribed heterogencous powers 
and an unregulated motion, before 
the formation of the world; wherc- 
as from the soul are derived only 
order and proportion. The visible, 
to which the soul (acc. to 37 A) 
does not belong, is represented as 
ordered by God; the soul as the 
cause of regulated movement is 
formed not from an older unregu- 
lated soul, but from the Ideal and 
corporeal substance. Phaedr. 24' 
) sq.: the world directing soul, 
not the unregulated, is unbecome. 
It is therefore no misunderstanding 
of Plato’s doctrine when Arist. 
Phys. i. 0, 192 a. 15, speaks of its 
kaxorowv with reference to the 
Platonic matter, and Eudemus (acc. 
to Plat. loc. cit. 7, 3) accuses Plato 
of calling the same principle at one 
time u7T np Kal r:Onv7, and at another 
representing it as airla xal dpx? 
xaxov. Cf, Steinhart, vi. 95. 
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are to be considered as merely concurrent causes, or, 
more prove; means to Reason that is working to an 


end. 


altogether obedient instruments of Reason. 


But still they are not so powerless as to be 


We have 


already seen that Matter in spite of its Non-being, 
hinders and disfigures the Idea in the phenomenon ; 
here, Plato speaks of a resistance of Necessity to Reason 
—a resistance which yields only partially to the per- 


N6 Pheedo, 96 A sqq. tab p. 10, 
18), Socrates blames the Physicists, 
particularly Anaxagoras, because 
they wish to explain all things 
merely out of air, sther, wind, 
water, and the like, instead of de- 
monstrating their proper reason 
teleslogieall ; for if mind (vos) 
is the creator of the world, it 
must have arranged everything in 
the best possible way: éx &) Toi 
Adyou rovrov ovdéy Addo cKomeiy 
wpoonkew avOpury ... ard’ hd 
&porov xal rd BéXriorov. Having 
learnt Anaxagoras’ doctrine of vois, 
he hoped that with regard to the 
formation of the earth, for instance, 
and all other points, he would 
éwexduryjnoerOa Thy alriay kal Th 
avdyxynv, Aéyorra Td Auevoy kal 
Sre avrhy duewow Fv troavrny elvac 
.« kal ef por Tatra drogalyoro 
jwapeakeudouny ws ovKére woderdue- 
vos airlas &AXo eldos, &c. In this 
expectation, however, he was en- 
tirely deceived; Anaxagoras, like 
all the rest, spoke mere ae phy- 
sical, not final, causes. This pro- 
cedure, however, is no better than 
ifone were to say, ‘Socrates acts in 
all things reasonably,’ and then 
mentioned his sinews and bones as 
the reason of his acts. dAD’ alrea 
peéey Ta Toatra Kadety Alay drowov’ 
ei 3€ ris Aéyou Ste Aveu Tot roatra 
fyew ... ovK dy olds 7’ Rw race 


Ta SdgavrTd por, dXNOH Ay A€yol* ws 
pévra, ba ratra rad & wow xal 
Tatra vy xpdrrw, dAN’ ov Tq TO 
Bedrlorov alpéca, wodAh dy xai 
pHaxpda pgdupla ely rot Abyou. 76 
yap eh StedéoOac oléy 7’ elvac Bri 
Go uev ri ore rd alrioy Typ Srri, 
4dXo & éxetvo dveu od 76 afriov ovK 
dy wor ely alriov, &c. (cf. p. 262, 
109). Tim. 46 C (vide preceding 
note). 46 D: rv &€ vod cai éxtort}- 
bens épacrhy dvdyxn ras Ths Eudpo- 
vos pucews altlas mpwras peradiww- 
xew, doar dé ve’ GdAwy ev Kxuwou- 
Mévuy Erepa 5 €f avdyxns kwovvrwy 
ylyvovra, Sevrépas, &c. (preceding 
note). 48 A (vide p. 227, 8), 68 E (at 
the end of the review of the phy- 
sical distinctions and causes of 
things): raira 3h wdvra rére rabry 
wepuxéra €& dvdyxns OTO0 KadXlorov 
Te Kal aplorou Snucoupyds éy rots yt- 
yvouévos mapeyduBavey .. . xpw' 
feevos peev rais wepl ratra alrias 
umnperovoats, TO 5€ ED TexTawdpmevos 
ey wGou Tots yeyvouévos avrés* bid 
3) xph Su’ alrlas ddn dioplferBas, rd 
bey dyayxaioy, Td 5é Oeiov, xa ro 
hey Oetow ev Awace Snrety xricews 
&vexa evdaluovos Blov, xa@’ Scov %- 
pay H piors évdéxerat, 7d Se dvay- 
katop éxelywy xdpw, Noyes dpevoy, ws 
dveu rovrwy ov Suvarad aura éxeiva, 
é¢’ ols cwovddfoper, ubva xaravocty 
003’ ab AaBeix odd AArAws wws perTa- 


oxety, 
Z2 
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suasion of Reason, and so prevented the Creator from 
producing a thoroughly perfect work.'” In the same 
way, as we shall presently find,!® it is the body which 
hinders man from pure knowledge, which calls forth in 
him evil desires, and moral disorder of every kind. 
Aristotle, indeed, plainly says that Plato held Matter 
as the cause of evil.!'® To comprehend both causes in 
one—to recognise in natural Necessity the proper work 
of Reason, and the positive medium (not merely the 
limitation and negative condition) of its working—is 
impossible to him, in this dualism.” But his tele- 
ology preserves in the main the external character of 
the Socratic view of Nature, though the end of Nature 
is no longer exclusively the welfare of men, but the 
Good, Beauty, Proportion, and Order.“ The natural 
world and the forces of Nature are thus related to 


1 lg 


7 Tim, 48 A (supra, p. 227, 


Aéyouow, GAN’ dAlywr per rots dy- 
8). Ibid. 56 ( (on the forma- 


Opwras alrios, roN\Awv 5é dvalrios* 


tion of the elements): xal 5% xal 
To TaY dvadoyiov . . . Tov Ged», 
xy wep Hrs dvdyxys éxovoa we- 
ceiad Te Pvats UwEike, TAUTYN WaVTN 
db: « dxpiBeias dworedecOacav vn’ 
avrov fuynpubcba Taira dva Adyov. 
Cf. Theophr. Metaph. 33 (vol. 1. 


314, 3). 
18 Pp, 227, 241 sq. 
119 Metaph. i. 6, end, it is said 


of Plato, re ¢ rv Tod €8 Kal ro- 
xaxas alrlay rois oroxelon (the 
unit and matter) dwédwxey éxaré- 
pas éxarépoy, and Phys. i. 9, 192 a. 
14 Aristotle, as already remarked, 
speaks in Plato's sense of the xaxo- 
wowdy of matter. 

120 Cf, also, Rep. ii. 379 C: ovd’ 
dpa, fw 5° éyu, 6 Geds, éreidh dyads- 
wayvtuw av ely alrios, ws ol woAXol 


TONNW yap éAdrrw rdéyaba Tap 
kaxov Huw xal tov per ayadar 
ovdéva AdXov alriaréoy ray 8¢ caxwv 
4\N’ Arra set Snreiy ra altia (by 
which primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, the haman will is to be un- 
derstood). Polit. 273 D: opexpa 
bev tayabd, rodAny 5é rhy raw év- 
avriwy Kpadow éreyxepayvijmevos (3b 
xécpos). Theet. 176 A (infra, 
chap. x. note 6). 

12) Cf. Phileb. 28 © sq., 30 A 
844 64 C sqq.; Phedo, loc. cit., 
im. 29 E sq. In other passages 
the reference to the interests of 
mankind comes forward more 
strongly i particularly in the last 
part of the Timeus, the contents 
of which naturally lead us to ex- 
pect this. 
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consequences external to themselves : 7 hence there was 
a special necessity that Plato should here use not only 
personification, but mythical language, with regard to 
efficient causes. Aristotle was the first to conceive 
the notion of inner activity working to an end; and 
even he leaves much to be desired in his scientific view 
of this activity, and still more in its application. 
Although, however, Plato did not succeed in over- 
coming the dualism of the idea and the phenomenon, 
| he yet attempts, while presupposing this dualism, to 
point out the middle terms by means of which the Idea 
and the phenomenon are combined. And this he per- 
ceives in mathematical proportions, or the World- 
soul. 
III, The World-soul.** As God desired that the 
world should be framed in the best possible manner, 
/ says the Timmus,”* He considered that nothing unin- cw 
telligent, taken as a whole, could ever be better than 
the intelligent ; and that intelligence (vovcg) could not 
exist in anything which was devoid of soul. For this 
reason He put the intelligence of the world into a soul, 


122 Cf, on this the quotations in 
note 116, particularly Phsedo, 98 


B 544. 

13 Bdckh, On the formation of 
the World-soul in the Timsus; 
Daub and Creuzer’s Studien, iii. 
34 sqq. (now KI. Schr. iii, 109 qa); 
Enquiry into Plato's Cosmic Sys- 
tem (1852), p. 18 sq.; Brandis, De 

rd. Arist. libr. 64, Rhein. Mus, 
li, 1828, p. 579; (Gir-rém. Phil, ii. 
a. 361 sqq.; Stallbaum, Schola crit. 
et hist. sup. loco Tim. 1837; 
Plat. Tim. p. 134 sqq.; Ritter, ii. 


365 sq. 396; Trendl. Plat. de id. 
et num. doctr. 52,95; Bonits, Dis- 
ee Plat. 47 sqq.; Martin 
ttudes, i. 346 844. ; Ueberweg, 
Ueber die plat. Weltseele, Rhein. 
Mus. f. Phil. ix. 37 sqq. ; Steinhart, 
Pl. WW. vi. 94-104; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 352 sq.; Philolo- 
gus, ii. Supplementbl. (18638), p, 219 
£94; Wohlstein, Mat. und Welt- 
seele, Marb. 1863; Wohlrab, Quid 
Pl. de An. mundi elementis docue- 
rit, Dread. 1872. 
1% 30 B; cf. supra, p. 228, 171, 
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and the soul in the world as into a body. 
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He prepared 


the soul as follows. Before He had formed the corporeal 


elements, He compounded 


out of the indivisible and 


self-identical substance and also out of the divisible and 
corporeal, a third nature intermediate between them. 
Having mingled in this substance the Same and the 
Other, he divided the whole according to the cardinal 
numbers of the harmonic and astronomical systems,'* 


1) 35 A: rijs dueplorov Kal del 
kara TavTa éxovons ovcias kal rijs 
aod repl ra owpara yryvonevns pept- 
orhs tplrov ct duo év uéow fuve- 
xepdoaro ovclas eidos ris re ravrov 
gioews ad [wém] xa rijs Garépov, 
Kal xara Tavra tuvéarnoey ev péow 
Tou Te duepovs av’ray Kal Tov Kara 
Tacwpara peporod. Kxalrpla \aBwy 
alrd bvra cuvexepdoaroels piay wdp- 
ra l8déav, Thy Oardépou diow Sioux 
Tov ovcay els ravrov ~vvappérrwy 
Bia* peyvds 8€ pera rijs ovclas Kai 
éx TpL@y woinadpmevos év, wd Sov 
Tovro polpas Scas xpootKe Sréveruer, 
éxdorny 5é¢ éx re ravroo cal Oardpou 
Kal ris ovolas peuryuévny, &c. In 
the interpretation suggested in the 
text, I Have gone on the lately 
universal supposition that the un- 
meaning wépt, here enclosed in 
brackets, is to be struck out. On 
the other hand, I believe that we 
must retain the ad before it, which 
Stallbaum ad loc. changes into 6y, 
and Bonitz, Hermann (in his edi- 
tion), and Susemihl agree in wish- 
ing to remove, not merely because 
this is the easiest explanation of 
the insertion of wépc (from the pre- 
ceding ad epi), but because the 
separation of the ravrdv and Odre- 
pov from the dudpioroy and the 
peptorov, thus expressed: is really 
Platonic. Althouglr the ravrév is 


connected with the Divided, and 
the @drepovy with the Undivided, 
they in no way coincide; both 
pairs of concepts have a separate 
Import, and in their combination 
give two classifications which cross 
each other. The ravrdy and Odre- 
pov both occur in the Indivisible 
aud the Divisible, in the Idea and 
the Corporeal, and are found in 
intellectual as well as_ sensible 
knowledge (Tim. 37 A sq.; Soph. 
255 C sqq., vide pp. 250, 278). 
The soul is indebted to the dpé- 
piorov for its power of knowing 
the Ideal, to the pepeord» for its 
power of knowing the sensible, to 
the ravrov for its ability to conceive 
(in sensible and Ideal alike) the 
relation of identity, to the @drepoy 
for its ability (equally in both) to 
conceive the relation of difference 
(see on this point Tim. loc. cit. to- 
gether with the elucidation of the 
atte later on in this chapter. 
Sensible perception is here repre- 
sented as proceeding from the xvx- 
hos Gardpov, thought from the xvx.- 
Aos tavrov; but this does not prove 
that the @drepoy is identical with 
the alc@yrdv, and the radroy with 
the vonréy; the circle of the ravrér 
is, according to p. 36 CU, that in 
which the fixed stars move, the 
circle of the @drepov, with its seven- 


THE WORLD-SOUL, 


"843 


and formed from thé entire compound, by a longitu- 
dinal bisection, the circle of the heaven of fixed stars, 


and that of the planets.!*° 


In this representation the mythical and imaginative 
element is at once apparent. The division and spread- 
ing out of the World-soul in space, prior to the forma- 
tion of the corporeal; its origin from a. chemical 
admixture, the entirely material treatment even of the 
Immaterial, can never have been seriously intended by 
Plato; otherwise he would deserve all the censure, 


fuld divisions, that in which the 
planets move. Each of these cir- 
cles, however, according to 35 B, 
cf. note 137, is composed in all 
its parts out of the ravrdy, the 
O@drepoy, and ovcia). In order to 
express this different import of the 
two pairs, Plato keeps them apart 
in his exposition. Ueberweg cor- 
rectly points out, p. 41 aq., that 
the substance of the World-soul is 
formed by a kind of chemical mix- 
ture out of the duédpioroy and the 
Kepordy; both are completely 
blended and no longer appear in it 
separately. ‘The ravrdv and @dre- 
pov do appear separately, both ac- 
cording to the passage before us, and 
37 A. Only these two are men- 
tioned as parts of the World-sonl, 
together with ovcla, the Indivisible 
and the Divisible are merely cle- 
ments of ovela. (Cf. Martin, i. 
358 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 243; on 
the other hand, Susemihl, Wohlrab, 
and others consider with Béckh that 
the ravrdy and Odrepoy are identi- 
cal in signification with the epe- 
ordy and duépioroy.) Tho genitives 
rhs aueplorov—peporas appear to 
me to depend on the following é» 
péow; the genitive ris re ravrod 


guo., &c. on €&: so that the sense 
is: Between the divisible and indi- 
visible substance he mixed a third, 
composed out of the two, and far- 
ther also (a8) composed out of the 
nature of the vadrdéy and Odreper, 
and formed it so as to stand mid- 
way between the indivisible part 
of them, and the part which can be 
divided in bodies. Instead of rod 
re duepols atrady Steinhart loc. cit. 
would read, with Proclus in Tim. 
187 E, rod re duepots adrod; but 
in the present Plato had no 
occasion to speak of the Indivisible 
xa@’ atré. Wohlrab, p. 10, on the 
other hand, would refer the avrov 
to the rplrov ovelas elSos; but it 
is hard to see how this could be 
placed between the duepes and the 
pepcoror in it, consequently between 
its own elements. Susemihl’s conjec- 
ture (Philol. Anzeiger, v. 672), that 
avrdy is to be changed into dvurd, is 
more likely. 1 cannot here enter 
more fully into the various inter- 
pretations of the present passage, 
given most fully by Susemihl in 
the Philologus, and by Wohlrab. 

128 Further details on this point, 
p. 212. 
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-which Aristotle,’ strangely mistaking the mythical 
form, casts upon this portion of the Timeus. With 
regard to his real scientific views, it is first of all undis- 
puted (and the Timseus places it beyond a doubt) that 
he held the cosmos to be a living creature, and attributed 
to it not only a soul, but the most perfect and most 
intelligent soul. ‘This conviction partly resulted from 
the universal consideration of the relations between the 
soul and the body—partly from the particular contem- 
plation of nature and the human mind. If God created 
a world, He must have made it as perfect as possible, 
and this perfection must belong to the Universe which 
contains in itself all essential natures, in greater measure 
than to any of its parts.’ But the intelligent is always 
more perfect than the unintelligent, and intelligence 
cannot dwell in any being, except by means of a soul. 
If, therefore, the world is the most perfect of all created 
beings, it must, as possessing the most perfect intelli- 
gence, possess also the most perfect soul.!°° All that is 
moved by another must be preceded by a Self-moved ; 
this alone is the beginning of motion. But all the 
corporeal is moved by another, the soul on the contrary 
is nothing else than the self-moving motion.’ The 
soul is consequently prior to the body; and that which 
belongs to the soul is prior to the corporeal. Jeason 
and art are older than that which is generally called 
nature; and this name itself 1s in truth far more applic- 
able to the soul than to the body. ‘The same must also 


127 De An. i. 2, 406 b. 25 sqq. 129 Vide p. 238, 171. 
12% ‘Tim. 30 A, C sq., 37 A, 92 130 7 Suvapévn atrh abrhy Kweiv 
end. klyvnots. Jaws, 896 A. 
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hold good with regard to the Cosmos, In this also, 
the soul must be the first and governing principle ; 
the body the secondary and subservient."*! Or if we 
consider more particularly the constitution of the uni- 
verse, there is shown in its whole economy, such a 
comprehensive adaptation of means to ends, and, 
especially in the motion of the stars, such an admirable 
regularity, that it is impossible to doubt the Reason 
and wisdom that rule in it. But where, except in the 
soul of the world, can this Reason have its dwelling ?)*? 
The same universal mind or reason proclaims itself, 
lastly, in our own spirit: for just as there is nothing in 
our body which is not derived from the body of the 
world, so says Plato (with Socrates),!* there could be in 
us no soul, if there were none in the universe, And as 
the corporeal elements in the universe are incomparably 
more glorious, mighty, and perfect than in our body, so 
must the soul of the world proportionately transcend 
our soul in perfection.’ In a word, therefore, the 
World-soul is necessary, because only through it can 
Reason impart itself to the corporeal; it is the indis- 
pensable intermediate principle between the Idea and 


131 Laws, x. 891 E-896 Kk. The 


xpeoBurépay Wuxhy owparcs ws 
leading idea of this proof has, how- 


deoxéruy xal Aptovoay dptoyévou Evr- 


ever, been already expressed in the 
Pheedrus, 245 UC: pdvoy 8 7d abrd 
xwody (the soul), dre ovx dwoXetroy 
éaurd, o8 wore Yjyec Kwovpmevor, 
GAA Kal Tots ddAos Soa Kwetrar 
ToUTO w1pyh Kal dpx} xuvjoews. Cf. 
Crat. 400 A; Tim. 34 B: God did 
not form the soul after the body ; 
ob yap ay dpxecOat wpecBurepoy urd 
vewrépou tuvéptas dacew ,.. 6 de 
wal yevéce: xal dperp wporépay xal 


ecrhoaro. 
133 Phileb, 30 A sqq. (p. 264, 
111). So, 28 D sq., the stars and 
their motions were appealed to, to 
prove that not chance, but reason 
and intellect govern the world. Cf. 
Tim. 47 A sqq.; Soph. 265 C sq. ; 
Laws, x. 897 B. sqq. 

188 Vide part i. p. 147, 1. 

13% Phileb. 29 A sqq., and supra, 
loc. cit. 
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the phenomenon. As such, it is, on the one side, the- 
cause of all regulated motion, and of all the configu- 
ration thence proceeding; on the other it is the source 
of all spiritual life and especially of all knowledge, for 
knowledge, according to Plato, is that which distin- 
guishes man from the beasts.’ These are the points 
of view from which he starts in his description of the 
World-soul. It is compounded of the indivisible and 
of the divisible essence; that is to say, it combines the- 
sole Idea with the sensible phenomenon, by uniting in 
itself the specific qualities of both.’* It is incorporeal, 
hike the Idea; but is at the same time, related to the 
corporeal ; it stands over against the unlimited Multi- 
plicity of phenomena as its ideal Unity: against its 
lawless vicissitude as the permanent element which 
introduces into it fixed proportion and law. But it is. 


5 Cf, Phedr. 249 B. 

136 Tim, 35 A, Plato says dis- 
tinctly that the ovela dyépiaros de- 
notes the Ideal, the ovcia pepiorh 
the Corporeal; while he repeatedly 
calls the latter wept ra owpara 
pepiorh, and describes the former 
just as he previously, 27 1D, de- 
scribed the Ideas (there: del xara 
ratra éxovons ovolas; here: de? 
xara ratvra by). It does not fol- 
low that the Ideas as such, and 
sensible things as such, are in the 
World-soul; Plato simply says 
that the substance of the World- 
soul is « mixture of the sensible 
and the Ideal substance. The sub- 
stance of the sensible and the Ideal 
is something different from the in- 
dividual Ideas, and the individual 
sensible things (cf. Ueberweg, p. 
54 8q.); it signifies (as Simpl. De 


An. 6 b. o. rightly remarks) merely 
the vonrds and alc@nrds Spos, the- 
yevixa oroxeta Tov brros, the ele- 
ment of the Ideal and the Sensible, 
the universal essence of it. After 
the deduction of figurative ex- 
pressions (as Simpl. loc. cit. 72 
b. 0. virtually acknowledges), the 
general result is that the soul 
stands midway between Sensible 
and Ideal, and partakes in both. 
Plato speaks of a participation of 
the soul in the Idea. In the 
Pheedo, 105 B sqq., et seepius, Mar- 
tin, 1. 355 sqq. explains the pepiordy 
as the un-ordered soul; the duépe- 
orov as the vovs which cmanates 
from God. The former supposi- 
tion has been already refuted, note 
115; the idea of an emanation is. 
quite un-Platonic. 
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not, like the Idea, altogether outside this multiplicity ; 
being involved, as the Soul of the body, in space, and as 
the primary cause of motion, in vicissitude. The union 
of the Same and the Other with this substance of Soul 
has reference to the combination of uniformity and 
change in the motion of the heavenly bodies;!” of 
comparison and difference in knowledge.’ In the 
revolution of the heaven of fixed stars, and in the 
rational cognition, the element of the Same predomi- 
nates; in the movement of the planets and in the 
sensuous notion that of the other. We must not, how- 
ever, restrict any of these phenomena to either of these 
two elements, nor must we in this half allegorical 
delineation seek a complete and developed system, or 
be too anxious and precise about its connection with 


other theoretic determinations. 


17 36 C, the motion of the 
heaven of the fixed stars is as- 
signed (éredhcoev) to the ravroy, 
that of the planets to the Odrepov. 
Plato, however, cannot mean that 
in the former there is no mutabi- 
lity, and in the latter no fixedness. 
Without mutability no motion at 
all, without fixedness no regulated 
motion is imaginable ; but (Soph. 
255 B), both these qualities ure at- 
tributed to motion, and the Politi- 
cus, 269 D indicates the element of 
mutability in the motion of the 
universe ; while (Tim. 35 3), in the 
division of the World-soul it is ex- 
pressly remarked that each of its 
parts is composed out of ovela, rav- 
Tov, and Odrepow; and (37 A sq.), 
the knowledge both of Identity and 
Difference is ascribed to the circle of 
the ra’rdv and that of the @drepoy 
alike. ‘The meaning is that in the 


139 The division of the 


sphere of the fixed stars the radro», 
in that of the planets the Odrepo», is 
predominant, as Plut. 24, 6 says. 

138 37 A sqq. 

199 Ancient and modern commen- 
tators have combined the radrdy 
and @drepoy of the Timeeus in dif- 
ferent ways with the other well- 
known principles of the Platonic 
system. Modern interpreters usu. 
ally presuppose the identity of the 
Tavrov vith the duépiorov, and of 
the @drepoy with the pepiorrdv. 
Ritter, especially (ii. 366, 396), un- 
derstands the Ideal by the ravro», 
and the Material by the @drepo» ; 
so too, Stallbaum (Plat. Tim. 136 
sq. )——who compares the former with 
the Finite, tho Jatter with tho 
Infinite—and most of the com- 
mentators, ‘Tennemann (Plat. Phil. | 
iii. 66) understands Unity and 
plurality or Mutability; Béckh 
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soul as to its whole substance, according to the relations 
of the harmonic and astronomical systems,'*° implies 


(loc. cit. 34 *q4.3 cf. Cosmic system 
of Pl. p. 19), Unity and the inde- 
finite duad, which is more Platon- 
ic, instead of the duad ; Trendelen- 
burg (Flat, de id. et num. doctr. 
95), Veberweg (54 sq.), and appa- 
rently Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. 
a. 366), would say the Infinite or 
the Great and Small. 1 cannot 
agree unconditionally with the lat- 
ter explanations of the pepordy 
and tho duépicrov. The mixture 
of these two elementary principles 
must clearly represent the soul as 
something midway between the 
Ideas and sensible things. But this 
is not favoured either by the theory 
that it is composed out of Uni 

and Duality, or the theory that it 
is composed out of the Unit and 
the Infinite. Unity and Duality 
are merciy the elements of number 
(according to the later form of the 
doctrine, of ideal, as well as mathe- 
matical number) ; the Unit and the 
Infinite, conversely, must exist in 
everything, Sensible and Ideal alike. 
Ueberweg’s expedient, of supposing 
a threefold Unit, and a threefold 
Infinite (ot which only the second 
the mathematical unit and the 
mathematical or, more accurately, 
the spatial infinite are to be taken 
as elements of the world-soul), has 
been already refuted, p. 327 sq. My 
own view is that the dyépioror 
denotes the Ideal, the pepeordy the 
Corporeal, To say that these two 
are in all things (as Plut. c. 3, 3; 
and Martin, i. 379, object) is only 
correct if we include the soul, by 
means of which the Sensible parti- 
cipates in the Idea, in our reckon- 
ing. It has been already proved, 
p. 343, that the radrav and @drepov 


do not coincide with the duépeoro» 
and the nepicrdv. And the Greek 
interpreters as a rule (Procl. Tim. 
187 U, says not all), distinguish the 
two, e.g. Xenocrates and Crantor 
ap. Plut. c. 1-3; Proclus 181 © 
sqq., 187 A sqq.; Simpl. de an. 6 
b. u.; Philop. De an. C 2, D 7; 
Tim, Locr. 95 E (the details of 
these explanations are to be found 
in the passages themselves and in 
Martin, i. 371 eqq.; Steinhart, vi. 
243). Plutarch ton, c. 25, 3, 
agrees in distinguishing them; by 
the peptordv, however, he under- 
stands (c. 6)—as does Martin, i. 
355 sq., not matter, but the ordered 
soul, which even before the forma- 
tion of the world, moved the Ma- 
terial, and became the World-soul 
through its association with Reason 
(the dudpiorov: cf. note 115). Ti- 
meus of Locri (96 A) makes two 
motive powers out of the radvrdpv 
and 6drepov by an arbitrary limita- 
tion of their meaning. ‘The sup- 
positions of Brandis in the two 
older treatises, that the Great-and- 
Small is meant by the pepeordv 
and duéporoy, or the ravrdy and 
Odrepov, and the kindred theory of 
Stallbaum, sup. loco Tim. p. 6 sqq., 
who would understand the indeti- 
nite duad or (sic) ‘the Ideal and 
the corporeally Infinite,’ have been 
refuted by Bonitz, p. 533 those 
of Herbart (Emil. in die Phil, 
W. i. 251), and Bonitz (p. 68 sqq. 
and cf, Martin, i. 358 sqq.), viz. that 
the soul is composed out of the 
Ideas of Identity, Difference, and 
Being, by Ueberweg, pp. 46-54, 
Even Plutarch, c. 23, shows that 
the soul is not an Idea. 

1” Tim, 35 B-36 B; Bockh loc, 
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that the soul comprehends all proportion and measure 
primarily in itself: it is wholly number and harmony, 


cit. pp. 43-81 (cf. metr. Pind. 203 
ByC 3 following Crantor, Eudoxus 
and Plutarch, gives an exhaustive 
elucidation of this passage, and a 
catalogue of the ancient interpreters 
as far as they are koown to us. All 
the moderns follow his example, e.g. 
Stallbanm ad loc. ; Brandis, i. 457 
sqq.; ii. a. 363 sq.; Martin, i. 383 
syq.; ii. 35 sq.; Miiller, in his re- 
view, p. 263 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 
49 sqq. ; Sasemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 
357 sqq.; aud others, though not all 
with equal understanding. Briefly, 
Plato represents the collective 
World-soul as divided into seven 
parts, which stand to one another 
ne 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, that is to say 
the two and three follow unity, and 
then the squares and cubes of two 
and three. Both these series of 
numbers, that progressing in the 
proportion of 1; 2, and that in the 
proportion of 1:3 (ihe &rAdow 
and rperddow dsiacriyara), are 
then further completed in such a 
way that between each two terms of 
the system two means are inserted, 
an arithmetical and a harmonic ; 
i.e. one which is greater by the 
same number as that by which it 
is less than the larger term; and 
one snch that its difference from 
the smaller divided by the smaller 
equals its difference from the larger 
divided by the larger (cf. vol. i. 
348, 3). If this requirement is satis- 
fied, and the smallest number put as 
unity, which will allow the expres- 
sion of the rest of the series in 
whole numbers, we get the follow- 
ing scheme. (The second number 
of each series gives the harmonic, 
the third the arithmetical mean.) 
(A) For the d&arAdows Stacriera : 


Proportion of— 
1:2) 384 512 576 768 
2:4) 768 1024 1152 1536 


4:8) 1536 2048 2304 3072; 
(B) for the rpewddowr diacrhara: 
Proportion of— 

1:3) 384 576 768 1152 
3: 7 1152 1728 2304 3456 
9:27) 3456 5184 6912 10368. 
According to this scheme, in the 
series of the &wAdota Sacriuara, 
the first of the four numbers of 
each series stands to the second 
(e.g. 384 : 612), and the third to 
the fourth (576 : 768) as 3: 4: the 
second to the third (512 : 576) as 
8:9. In the series of the rpi- 
widow Sacripara, the first stands 
to the second (384 : 576), and the 
third to the fourth (768 : 1152) as 
2:3; the second to the third 
(576 : 768) as 3:4. Hence (Tim. 
36 A sq.) arisé the proportions 
2:3,3:4,8:9. The first two of 
these fill up the rpirddow, the 
second and third the &wrAdo.a 
diacriyara. If we try to reduce 
the proportion 3 :; 4 to the propor- 
tion 8 : 9, which serves to complete 
it, we find our progress arrested ; 
but if we advance from the number 
384 in the proportion of 8 : 9, we 
get the numbers 432 = x 384, and 
486 = $x 432; for the remainder, 
instead of the proportion 8 : 9, we 
get only 486 : 512 =243 : 256. The 
same holds good of the resolution 
of the proportion 2 : 3 through the 
proportion 8:9; 2:3 is greater 
than 3:4 by the interval 8 : 9. 
All the proportions depending on 
the fundamental proportion 2: 3 
and 3 : 4 can be resolved into the 
two propocsons 8 :9and 243 : 256. 
If this process be applied to the 
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and from it spring all numerical definition and all 
harmony in the world: for with -Plato, as with the 


whole of the numbers in the above 
scheme, we get the following re- 
sults :— 


} 8:9 | 256 : 273} 
433 2187 
} 8:9 \ 248 : 256 
mar 256 oo} 8:9 
512 : 2502 ‘ 
} 8:9 \ 8:9 
576 2916 
| 8:9 1 248 : 956 
648 3073! 
I 8:9. ae 8:9 
729 
\ 943 : 256 t 8:9 
768! an 3988) 
mt : 4978) 5 056 
8:9 f Ps o 
973 
| 24 : 256 aia! :9 
1024 
| g:9 } 9 
1152 5833 
| 8:9 | 8:9 
1296, ~ 6561 | — 
po e312)” 
1458 aie — 
| 243 : 256 | 8:9 
1536 7776! 
} 8:9 } 8:9 
1728 8748 
L 8:9 1 943 : 256 
1944) 9216! 
| 243 : 25 ! 8:9 
10368 


In this series, dcrived from the 
first three numbers, Plato recognises 
the fundamental determinations of 
the astronomical and harmonic sys- 
tem. In the former, according to 
his of course saves Balser sup 
osition (Tim. 36 D; cf. 38 D; 
Rep. x. 617 A 8q.), the distances of 
the planets depend upon the nnm- 
bers two oe three, and their 
wers; the sun, Venus, Mercury, 
ars, Jupiter, Saturn are respec- 
tively 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27 times as far 
from the earth as the moon. Soin 
the harmonic system. The eight 


tones of the octachord stand ac- 
cording to a diatonic classification, 
the strings going from lowest to 
highest, and consequently the tones 
are numbered from the high to the 
low (which is not always the case, 
e.g. Arist. Metaph. v. ii. 1018, b. 
28; x. 7, 1057, a. 22, the procedure 
is from the trdry ae ie the péon 


to the wry) in the following pro- 
portion :— 
vyrn ) 
j 8:9 
rapariry | 
: 8:9 
Tplirn ) 
j 243 : 256 
mapapéon) 
peon 
| 8:9 
Acxavds | 
) :9 
wapurdry | 
) 243 : 256 


urdrn = J 
If we reckon these proportions in 
accordance with a single measure 
for all eight tones, and make the 
higher tone the lesser (as is usual 
with the ancients, because the 
height of the tone, as is well 
known, stands in inverse proportion 
to the length of the soundine ating 
with equal thickness and tension, 
or because, as Bickh supposes, loc. 
cit. 49, the higher tone requires 
just as many vibrations in a lesser 
time. I cannot, however, find this 
in the passages quoted by Bockh, 
and in any case the first method of 
measurement seems to me to be the 
original), we obtain the following 
formula: if tho tone of the »frn be 
set down as = 384, then the wapa- 
vyiirn = 432, the rplirn = 486, the 
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Pythagoreans, musical harmony and the system of the 
heavenly bodies are the principal revelations of the in- 


visible numbers and their 


rapauéon = 512, the péon = 576, the 


Acxaves = 648, the rapurdrn=729, 
the ixwdry=768. (Other numbers 
would result, if we put down the 
larger number for the higher tone 
and the smaller for the deeper, as 
we should do in determining the 
proportion of the tone according to 
the number of its vibrations. Then 
if the bwd7rn were put down at 486, 
we should have for the rapurdry 
512; for the Acxavds 576; for the 
péon 648 ; for the rapapéon 729; 
for the rpiry 768; forthe raparyjrn 
864; for the »#77 972. But clearly 
this is not Plato’s way of reckon- 
ing, and Martin, i. 395 is mistaken 
in believing that Plato intended to 
assign the larger numbers purticu- 
larly to the higher tones, because, 
acc. to Tim. 67 B; 80 A sq., with 
Aristotle and others he considers 
them to be quicker than the lower 
tones. As Martin himself remarks, 
even those old musicians who knew 
that the higher tones consist of 
more parts than the lower or pro- 
duce more vibrations in the air, do 
not invariably do this, because they 
calculate the proportion of the tone 
according to the length of the 
strings. Others, of course, ¢.g. 
Arist. ap. Plut. Mus. 23, 5; Arist. 
Problem xvii. 23; Plut. an. procr. 
18, 4 8q., 19, 1, assign the larger 
number to the higher tone. Fur- 
ther details on this point are to be 
found in Martin, loc. cit.) The 
fundamental proportions of the 
above scale, as the Pythagoreans 
had already tanght (sce vol. 1. 305 
-1. 345 sq), are the octave (&d 
waguy), or the proportion 1: 2 
(Aéyos 8:wAdoros), the fifth (da 


accord.'*! In this respect, 
wévre), in Philolaus (&’ dgecdv), or 
2:3 (fpcdAcov), the fourth (4 rec- 
odpwy, in Philol. cv\AaBh), or 3: 4 
(éwirpcrov), the tone, or 8: 9, and 
the lesser semi-tone, or 243 : 256 
(this lesser half of a tone is called 
in Philolaus dieccs, later Netupua, the 
greater = 256 : 273} is called dro- 
rouy). From the r#rn to the rapa- 
péon, and from the péon to the 
vrdrn is & fourth, from the »hrn 
to the néon, and from the rapapéon 
to the Uwdrnis a fifth; the distance 
of the particular strings amounts 
artly to a tone, partly to a Aeiupa. 
it is obvious that these are the 
same proportions which form the 
basis of the series of numbers. 
All the derivative tones (e.g. the 
ba wacdy xal da wévre=1 : 3, and 
the dis d:a wacdy=1 : 4) can easily 
Le shown in it (cf. Plat. an. procr. 
14, 2); and it contains in itself a 
system of four octaves, a fifth and 
a tone; the sequence of the tones 
likewise comes quite right, if with 
Bockh and the pseudo-Timzeus (who 
can only on this supposition give 
the sum of the numbers in question 
as 114, 695) we interpolate the 
number 6144 between the numbers 
5832 and 6561. This number is 
distant a \eiyua from 5832, and an 
drorouy) from 6561. ‘Then there 
remains only the unimportant ano- 
maly that two toncs (2048 : 2304 
and 6144 : 6912) are resolved into 
a semi-tone, and that in the fourth 
octave (3072 : 6144) the fifth pre- 
ceding the fuurth. 
141 Cf. Rep. vii. 527 D sq.; 529 
C sqq.; 530 D; Tim. 47 A sqq. ; 
and vol. i. 374. 
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therefore, the World-soul has the same import and 
comprehension as that which Plato, in the Philebus, 
calla the Tansit; and Ariatotle represents him ad calling! 
the Mathematical principle. For of the Limit it is| 
said 1? that the whole sphere of number and measure 
belongs to it; and Aristotle assigns to the Mathematical 
principle the same place that is occupied in the Timzeus 
by the World-soul: it stands midway between material 
objects and the Ideas.’** It is quite in harmony with” 4” 
this, that Plato should make the Mathematical sciences, 
and these alone, form the transition from the sensible 
perception to the contemplation of the Idea;'* for 
in conformity with his principles, this pre-supposes 
that as these sciences themselves lie in the midst be- 
tween the sensible notion and pure thought,’ so must 
their object lie between the phenomenon and the Idea. 
The two concepts, however, are certainly distinct in 
their points of departure and in their apprehension. 
The notion of the World-soul, starting from the con- 
templation of Life and motion, represents primarily the 
efficient powers in the universe, conceived in the man- 
ner of the human soul: the Mathematical principle 
represents the formal determination of things, accord- 


7142 95 A; vide p. 264. b. 6.) The expression dxinra is, 

— 18 Metaph. i. 6, 987 a. 14: és however, inaccurate; in Plato 

52 wapd ra alc@nra cal ra ef5y 7a neither the World-soul nor, acc. to 

MaOnuarika Trav mpayudrwy elval Rep. vii. 529 C sq. (supra, p. 221, 

gnow peratl, Siadépovra trav pévy 158), the mathematical principle is 

alaOnrdv rg atta xal dxivyra ceiver, absolutely unmoved; they are only 

Trav 3 cldidy TG Ta wey WEAN’ Gtza_ free from Becoming and the change 

Suora eva: rd Se eldos a’rd & ability of Becoming. 

Exacrov pévov, (Similarly in the 1H Vide p. 215. 

shorter allusions 1, 9, 991 a. 4, 1 Cl pz 220. 

vii.; 2, 1028 b. 18, xi.; 1, 1059 
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ing to number and measure.'*® But as in the Platonic 
Ideas, the highest efficient and the highest formal 
causes coincide, and are divided only temporarily and 
in inexact description, so it is here. The World-soul 
comprehends in itself all mathematical proportions in 
_unity ; and occupies the position, which according to 
“the Philebus and to Aristotle, is exclusively filled by 
the Mathematical principle. Though we should not 
{ (be justified in assuming that Plato has expressly iden- 
tified them, and must indeed acknowledge that the 


problem of finding a middle term_between Idea and 
henomenon is apprehended in the two doctrines from 
dWoront aes (Hs made tevin being voparded in the 
concept of the soul from the point of view of living 
force, as cause of motion and of opinion, while in the 
concept of the mathematical principle it appears as a 
specific form of Being); yet both have ultimately the 
same signification, and take the same place in the 
Platonic system.'” They show us the Idea in reference 
to the world of sense; and the world of sense embraced 


= 


146 On this depends Plutarch’s 
objection, De an. procr. 23, 1, to 
the theory that the soul is either a 
number or a space: prjre rots 
wépact pire rots apiOpois peOev 
Ixvos évurdpxyew éxelyns THs Suvd- 
pews, 7 7d alaOnrov H Yuxh wépuKe 
xplvew* neither thought nor con- 
ception nor sensation can be de- 
rived from units, lines, or super- 
ficies, v. note 154. 

7 So Sieleck, Unters. z. Phil. 
d. Gr. 101 sq. The fact that in 
the Phileb. 30 A, C, the World- 
soul is especially mentioned to- 


gether with the wépas (by which 
I understand the mathematical 
standard of determination), gocs 
neither against my explanation of 
the wépas, nor against the correct- 
ness of the connection given above. 
I do not, of course, suppose that 
Piato expressly identified the ma- 
thematical princip'e and the World- 
ronl; so I am not concerned with 
Rettig’s citation (p. 20, Alria in 
the Bhilebus) of this passage as 
against the assumption ‘that répas 
means the World-soul.’ | 
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by firmly limited relations. In mathematical forms, the 
unity of the Idea does indeed separate into plurality ; 
but these forms are not subject to the vicissitude of 
sensible things.’** The Soul enters into the corporeal 
and its motion, but the soul itself is not corporeal.'*® 
While all that is corporeal is moved by another, the 
soul is the self-moved, and moves everything else,!”’ 
nd though distinct from the Idea, the soul is of all 

ings most closely related to it.! Strictly speaking, 
we should go a step further, and declare both the 
World-soul and mathematical forms to be the Idea 
itself, as the formal determination and motive principle 
of the material world. Jor as Matter as such is the 
Non-existent, the Real in the soul can only be the 
Idea. But the seme reasons Watch ovigee te to 
separate the Idea from the phenomenon, necessitated 
also the distingtion of the soul from the Tiga ths soul 


v s ea 
- is derived, the Idea original; the soul is generated, the 


Idea eternal; the Soul is a particular, the Idea a 
universal ;°? the Idea is absolute reality, the soul only. 
participates in reality.* As the Ideas are placed side 
by side with one another, although, properly speaking, 
the lower must. be contained in the higher, and all in 
the highest ; as the world of sense is set beside the Ideas, 
although, in so far as it possesses reality, it is imma- 


nent in them, so the Soul appears as a Third between 


8 V note 143. this must hold good even moro of 
to Soph. 246 E sqq.; Pheedo, the World-soul. Rep. x. 611 E. 
79 A sq.; Tim. 36 E et alibi. 152 So, too, mathematical things 
150 V’, ‘supra, p. 345. in relation to the Idea; vide pus- 


151 Phedo, 79 A sq. D (where sages quoted, note 143, from Aris- 
the subject of discussion is the  totle. 
human soul), but acc. to Tim. 41D, 7 Sce p. 346 8q., p. 239, 39. 6” 
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the Idea and the phenomenon, instead of merely repre- 
senting that side of the Idea, which is turned to the 
phenomenon ; and we find that the mathematical forms 
still retain a place beside the soul, while at the same 


time mathematical proportions are within it.) 


14 The old Platonists reckoned 
the soul for the most part among 
mathematical things; only they 
were not agreed as to whether its 
nature was arithmetical or geome- 
trical, a number or a magnitnde. 
The former was the view of Neno- 
crates, who, as we shall see later 
on, defined it as a self-moving 
number. So (acc. to Proclus in 
Tim. 187 B) did Aristander, Nu- 
menius, and many others; and to 
this view belongs the statement 
(Diog. iii. 67) that Plato attributed 
to the soul an dpx} dpcOunrixh, 
to the body an dpx} yewuerpixh, 
which, however, hardly agrees with 
what immediately follows, where 
the soul is defined as dda rod 
wdvrn duacrarov wvevparos. The 
other view belongs not only to 
Severus, as mentioned by Proclus 
loc. cit., but to Speusippus and 
Posidonius. The former of these 
imagined its Being as in space 
(év ld€g Tod rdvry dcacrarod, Stob. 
Ekl. i. 862); the latter defined it 
more precisely as ldéa rod wdyry 
diacrarov xal’ apOudv cuvestwca 
appovlay wepéxovra (Plut. an. 
procr. 22, 1, who, however, wrongly 


understands the idda 7. w. dacr.. 


as an Idea, whereas it must rather 
mean a formation cf that which is 
in space fashioned according to 
harmonic numbers). In the first 
view, the elements of the soul, 
the dudpcrov and pepordv, would 
be referred to the Unit and the 
indefinite duad ; in the second, to 


the Puint and the intermediate 
Space (Procl. loc. cit., whose state- 
ment with regard to Xenocrates 
will receive further confirmation), 
Posidonius, however, refers them 
to the vonrdy and spatial magnituds 
(rhy trav wepdrwv odclav wepl rd 
owpara, the limitation of bodies 
in space). Aristotle, De An. 1, 3, 
407 a. 2, objects to Plato that in 
the Timseus he makes the soul o 
magnitude. Ueberweg, loc. cit. 56, 
74 sq. holds the same view. ‘The 
soul according to Ueberweg is a 
mathematical magnitude, and in 
space ; of its elements, the ravrd» 
signifies number, the Odrepor space, 
which admits of all figures; anil 
this space is the principle of motion 
in secondary matter, and, as such, 
the irratiunal soul (v. note 115). 
The quarrel of Xenocrafés and 
2 pee seems to show that 
Piato had not expressed himself 
definitely in favour of one vicw or 
the other. Aristotle had to form 
his doctrjne as to the soul from the 
Timeens ‘alone; for his quotation 
De An. 1, 2 (supra, p. 256, 103), 
from the Discourses on Philosophy 
is irrelevant to the present question. 
The probable conclusion to be 
drawn from the Timeus is that 
the soul, in spite of its incor- 
poreality and invisibility, is en- 
Nog as Tene diffused through 
the body of the World-whole. Such 
envisagements of the relation of 
soul to body, especially in an ani- 
mated treatment of the subject, 
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The activity of the Soul is partly motion, partly x 
intelligence. It is the first principle of all motion, 
for it alone is the Self-moving, and in moving itself it 
also moves the body. The Phsedrus says that the 
soul has the care of the inanimate, traverses the world 
and is its ruler.!*’ The more fanciful imagery of the 


are scarcely to be avoided ; but I 
cannot believe Plato to have repre- 
sented it as a magnitude in space, 
in the direct manner Ueberweg 
snpposer. All the expressions 
which can be quoted in favour of 
his view are veiled in a inythical 
and symlolical twilight which for- 
bids our conceiving them as dog- 
matic. No one takes the division 
of the world-soul into eight circles, 
and all the connected details, az a 
literal expression of Plato’s belief ; 
nor can the general supposition 
(only used in that allegorical ex- 
position), that the roul is extended 
In space and divisible in space, be 
strictly pressed. Otherwise we 
should be obliged to consider the 
soul, not merely as something 
extended, but as something cor- 
poreal; anything ane. space and 
yet not material can be no more 
split up and bent into circles than 
it can be mixed in a caldron (Tim. 
41D). From the exposition of the 
Timeus we can really infer nothing, 
timply because we should infer too 
much. In itself, however, it is 
incredible that Plato, who con- 
siders the fact of filling space to 
be the distinguishing sign of Body, 
should have expressly attributed 
the same quality to the incorporeal, 
standing in as close connection 
with the Idea as the soul. He 
might rather have called the soul 
a number; but as this determina- 
tion is unanimously quoted as 


peculiar to Xenocrates, we cannot, 
of course, ascribe it to Plato. ‘The 
most probable view is that Plato 
did not expressly declare himself 
on this point, and left the relation 
of the soul to the mathematical 
principle generally in that indeter- 
minate state which our text pre- 


sup 8. 
Cf. Arist. De An. i. 2. 

156 Vide note 131. Pheedr. 245 
D sq.: xuwnoews peo dpxh 7d avrd 
av7d Kwoiv . . Wuxis obciav re Kal 
Aéyor rotrov avrév tis Aéytovy ovK 
aloxuvetras . . . ph Addo we elvar 
7d alrd avd kwoby f Wuxi. 

187 246 B: xaca y Wuxh wavrds 
émqmedeirat vol dWuxcu, wdvta de 
ovpavcy weprwonet, AdXor’ ev &.rores 
eldect yeyvouéwn. redréda pev oiv 
ofva kal éwrepwuévn perewpowopet 
re xal wdyra Tov kéapov dorcel. 77 
dé wrepoppuicaca péperar, &c. A 
question may possibly arise, whether 
we aro to understand the waca 
yux7 as the whule collective soul, — 
j.c. the soul of the All, or (with 
Susemihl, ii. 399, and others) each 
individual soul. In favour of the 
first view we have besides the raca 
7 Yuxn (for which also raéoa yuyn 
occurs) the words wavrds éwimedel- 
Tat ToU ayuxov.... wdvta ov 
xéopoy Scocxet, for each individual 
soul supposes .only its body, and 
all individual souls collectively 
suppose only their collective body ; 
whereas the soul of the universe, 
and it only, cares for everything 


a 
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Timeeys is to the same effect. ‘The entire World- 
soul, we are told, was divided lengthwise into ‘two 
parts; and these two halves were bent into an outer 
and an inner circle, of which the outer is named 
the circle of the Same; the inner, that of the Other. 
These circles, laid obliquely within each other, are the 
scaffolding of the World-system: the circle of the Same 
is the sphere of fixed stars; the circle of the Other 
forms by further division the seven spheres of the 
planets. In the circular revolution of these spheres 
the soul, turning in itself, moves; it is interfused every- 
where from the centre of the universe to the circum- 
ference, and envelopes it externally; and as all the 
corporeal is built into these spheres, the soul effects also 
the motion of the corporeal.* As Plato’s real opinion, 
however, we can only maintain this much, that the 
soul—diffused throughout the universe and by virtue of 
its nature, ceaselessly self-moving, according to fixed 
laws—causes the division as well as the motion of 
matter in the heavenly spheres: and that its harmony 
and life are revealed in the order and courses of the 
stars. ‘The Timeus also connects the intelligence of 
the World-soul with its motion and harmonious dis- 
tribution. By reason of its composition (37, A ff), and 
because it is divided and bound together in itself 
according to harmonical proportion—because it at last 
returns into itself by its circular motion,—it tells itself 


inanimate, including inorganic na- lectivity of tho individual souls in 
ture. Here, however, though less _ itself. 

clearly than in the Timzus, the 158 34 B, 36 B-E. The astro- 
soul of the All is thought of as nomical part of this exposition will 
including and embracing the col- be discussed later on. 
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throughout its whole essence of all that it touches in 
its course, whether Divisible or Indivisible: in what 
respect it is the same, and in what diverse, whether 
and how it is related:to Being or Becoming. But this 
speech, spreading itself soundlessly in the sphere of the 
Self-moved, generates knowledge. If the faculty of 
perception is touched by it and the announcement 
comes to the soul from the circle of the Other,’® then 
true notions and opinions arise ;'© if it is signified 
to thought, from the circle of the Same, rational cog- 
nition and intelligent knowledge are the result. Here 
again the literal and figurative are freely intermingled, 
and Plato himself might, perhaps, scarcely be able to 
define with accuracy where his representation ceases 
to be dogmatic and begins to be mythical. He is 
doubtless in earnest '*' when he ascribes to the world a 
soul, and to this soul the most perfect intelligence that 
can belong to aught created; and though the more 
precise concept of personality hardly applies to this 
soul,’ yet in all that he says on the subject, he abun- 


199 Tn 37 B, als@nrixov, the receives a more natural colouring. 


reading of one of Bekker’s MSS. 
is to be adupted instead of aisOnrov 
(as is shown by the opposition of 
Aoytorixdy), and it is to this that 
the avrod rhv puxhy of our text 
refers. The aic@nrixdy must sig- 
nify, net the faculty of perception, 
but the subject capable of percep- 
tion, which, however, can, at the 
same time, be one admitting of 
thought, a Acy:orcxor. It is, how- 
ever, more convenient to read avrdpy 
(sc. rov Adyor]: then the alc@r- 
Tixoy may be the faculty of per- 
ception, and the whole passage 


In the above, therefore, I follow 
this conjecture. The expressions 
wept 7d aicOnrov yiyverOat, repl rd 
Noytortkdy elvac are generally re- 
ferred to the objects of the Adyos 
(cf. Stallbaum in loc.); but this 
tends to embarrassment with the 
Aoytorixdy, Which ought to be 
vonrov to meet this view. 

1 On these stages of cognition 
cf. p: 279 sq. 

161 V. pp. 325 sqq.; 288, 172; 
266, 112. 

2 What can we understand by 
a personality which comprises 
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dantly shows that he himself conceives it as analogous 
to the human soul. The question which to us would 
immediately occur, how far the World-soul possesses 
self-consciousness and will, he has scarcely even raised.!® 
It sounds to us strange that the intellectual activity of 
this soul should coincide with the revolution in space 
of the heavens; that reason and science should be as- 
signed to the sphere of fixed stars, and opinion to that 
of the planets. Even Plato probably did not intend 
this exposition to be taken literally ;'** yet he has cer- 
tainly brought knowledge and the movement of the 
soul into a connection which must have made any 
accurate definition almost as difficult to him as to our 
selves. He regards knowledge as a motion returning 
into itself, and ascribes to the World-soul a knowledge 
of all that is in itself and in the world, just because 
there belongs to it this perfect motion in and around 
itself. Other philosophers had similarly combined 
knowledge and motion,’® and Plato elsewhere compares 
them in.a way that shows us that he conceived them to 
be governed by analogous laws.’ The same holds good 


niimberless other existences, and 
those too possessed of life and 
soul ? How could the soul be a 
World-soul, unless it were in re- 
lation with all parts of the world, 
just as the human soul is with the 
parts of the body ? 

183 Cf, p. 266. 

14 Tf we take the passage just 
quoted from Tim. 37 B as it stands, 
the resnlt would be that Right 
Opinion is brought about by the 
motion of the planetary circle, 
Thought and Knowledge by that 
of the fixed stars. No clear idea, 


however, can be got out of this, 
whether we understand Thonght 
and Opinion to be the Thought 
and Opinion of the human soul, or 
of the World-soul. We can hardly 
suppose that Plato would have 
attributed to the World-soul, be- 
sides Thought, mere Opinion, even 
though it were Right Opinion. 

165 E.¢. Anaxagoras and Dio- 
genes; vide vol. i. 804 sq., 220; 
ef. Arist. De An. 1. 2, 405 a. 13, 21. 

166 In Tim, 34 B is mentioned the 
circular motion rap érra [xorfoewr] 
Thy wept vouw kal dpdvnow wddutora 
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of the mathematical partition of the Soul. As Plato 
expressed the differences of knowledge by means of 
numbers,'” he might also place knowledge generally, 
in combination with number. The infinite Many, as 
Philolaus had already taught,’* becomes cognisable by 
being reduced through number and measure to definite 
proportions. Plato derives the knowledge of the 
World-soul from its harmonious distribution of parts, 
as well as from its composition and motion,’ and 
this is in the main his real opinion. The Soul could 
not know material things did it not bear within it- 
self, in harmonic proportions, the principle of all de- 
termination and order. As its motion is regulated by 
number, so is its knowledge; and as in the one case 
it effects the transition of the Idea to the phenomenon 
and brings the unlimited plurality of material things 
into subjection to the Idea,—so in the other it com- 
bines Unity and Multiplicity, the cognition of Reason 
and the perception of Sense. 


otcay, similarly 39 C,40 A. Laws, 
x. 898 A: elval re adtiv ry Tov 
voo wepiddy mdvrws ws duvardv 
clxecordrny Te kal Qpolay .... Kara 
ravra dimou kal woavrws Kal év TG 
alr@ kai wept Ta alta Kal mpds Ta 
aura kal &va ddyor kal rdéw play 
dudw xweic0or; and Tim. 77 3, 89 
A, 90 C 8q.; ef. 43 D, 44 D, 47 D, 


thought is described simply as a 
motion, and more particularly a 
circular motion (wepipopa\ of thie 
soul. 

16° Vide p. 219, 147, and p. 
256, 103. 

18 Vide vol. i. 294, 1. 

169 Tim. 37 A: dre.... 
Adyor pepiotetca Kal Evvdeecioa. 


ava 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WORLD-SYSTEM AND ITS PARTS. 


. 'THE foregoing pages contain the leading thoughts of 
the Platonic view of Nature. The World is the phe- 
nomenon of the Idea in Space and in Time,—the sen- 


siblewnd variable copy of the Eternal: it is the common 
pIDTUGE OF the Divine Reason and of Natural Necessity, 
of the Idea and of Matter. That which mediatises be- 
tween them, the proximate cause of all order, motion, 
life, and knowledge, is the Soul. — 

The Timgeus shows how, from these causes, the 
origin and economy of the universe are to be explained ; 
and to do so, it enters deeply into the particulars of 
phenomena. It may well be conceived, however, from 
the character of Plato’s genius, that these inquiries 
into natural science would be little to his taste: ac- 
cordingly we find, not merely that the Timeeus alone 
of his writings discusses this subject, but that it does 
not, seem to have been pursued even in his oral dis- 
courses. | 

Aristotle, at any rate, appeals for this portion of 
his theory solely to the Timseus. But Plato himself 
declares that he esteems such discussions as inferior in 
value to more general philosophic enquiry. Our words, 
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he says, are constituted like the objects they describe. 
Only the doctrine of invariable Being can lay claim 
to perfect certainty and exactitude; where the mere 
phenomenon of true Reality is in question, we must 
be content with probability instead of strict truth.’ 
These things are therefore rather a matter of intel- 
lectual pastime than of serious philosophic investiga- 
tion.? Perhaps he is not quite in earnest,*® but from 
these remarks we may infer that Plato was to some 
extent aware of his weakness in natural science, and at 
the same time believed that from the nature of the 
subject, greater certainty in such enquiries was hardly 
to be attained. On his philosophy, indeed, the bearing 
of his own enquiries in this direction is unimportant : 


1 Tim. 29 B 8q.; cf. 44 C, 56 C, 
57 D, 67 D, 68 D, 90 E. Even 
in the important questions about 
matter and the unity of the world 
Plato uses this caution. Tim. 48 
I) (on the text cf. Bockh, KI. 
Schr. iii. 239), he says that about 
the Sensible as the elxay of true 
Being, only elxéres Ad-you are pos- 
sible, i.c. such ag are like the truth, . 
but not the truth itself, just as an 
eixav is that which is like a thing, 
but is not the thing itself. That 
which is merely like the truth— 
merely probable—includes not only 
rcientific suppositions, but also (as 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 321 
ee cut) mythical expositions. 
lato himself clearly gives us to 
understand this in the passages 
already quoted, p. 485, 1; he says, 
however, in the Phsdo, 114 D, at 
the end of his eschatological myth : 
it would in truth be foolish raira 
SucxuploacGat ofrws Exew... dre 


pévroa 4 ratr’ éorly 4 roair’ drra 
... ToUTO kal rpérew pot Soxel, K.T.r. 
This myth, then, cannot indeed lay 
claim to complete truth, but to a 
certain orobability and the same 
result is derived from Gorg. 527 
A. Cf. 623 A. 

> Tim. 59 C: r&\d\a 8 trav 
TovovTwy ovdey morxiroy Ere dia- 
AoyloacGat, Thy Tav elxdtwr UUOwY 
peradtaxovra liéav, hv Srav ris 
dvaravcews évexa, Trovs wepl Trav 
Bvrwv del xarabéuevos Adyous, Tot's 
yevécews wepi d:adewuevos elxdras 
duerapédnrov ndovny xTaGrat, wérpiov 
dy év rp Biy radidy xal ppdrinov 
Woocro. 

3 radia, at least in the passage 
just quoted, recalls the correspond- 
ing and clearly exaggerated expres 
sion of Pheedr. 265C, 276 D, and the 
whole depreciatory treatment of 
physical science is in harmony with 
the solemn tone of the Timeeus. 
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they contain Ideas and observations, which are some- 

times ingenious and sometimes puerile, interesting no 

doubt for the history of natural science, but for that of 

philosophy in great measure valueless, because of their 

slight connection with Plato’s philosophic principles. 

Much appears to be borrowed from others, especially 

from Philolaus, and probably Democritus. Three 

main points have, however, a more universal import- 

ance: these are, the Origin of the World, the deriva- 

tion of the Elements, and the concept of the World- 

System. oe 
I. The Origin of the World.—This is described in 2 A,? 

the Timzeus as a mechanical construction. The uni- te 

versal Architect resolves to make the totality of the ,™™ 

visible as perfect as possible, by forming a create 

nature after the eternal archetype of the living essen- 

tial nature. For this pupose, He first mingles the 

World-soul, and divides it in its circles. Then He 

binds the chaotic, fluent matter into the primary forms 

of the four elements. From these He prepares the 

system of the universe—building matter into the scaf- 

folding of the World-soul. In its various parts He 

places the stars, to be the dividers of Time. Lastly, 

that nothing might be wanting to the perfection of the “ 


world, He forms living beings.‘ pret” 
Now the mythical character of this description gene- 
rally cannot “be doubted Bate Te kot cusp to deter- 
mine how far the mythus extends. We have already 
in reference to this subject spoken of the Creator, of 
the Soul, and of Matter: we are now more immediately 
concerned with the question whether, and to what 
4 See x. 27 E-57 D, 
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extent, Plato seriously maintains the beginning of the VA 


world in time, and its gradual formation.° 


On the one 


hand, not only does this seem to be required by the 
whole tone of the Timezus, but it appears to result still 
more definitely from the explanation (28 B), that the 
world as corporeal, must have become; for all sensible 
and corporeal things are subject 0 Becoming. On the 
other hand, however, this assumption involves us in a 


series of glaring contradictions. 


For if all that is cor- 


poreal must have become, or been created, this must 


5 The views of the first Platonic 
scholars were divided on this point 
—Aristotle (De Celo, i. 10, 280 a. 
28; iv. 2,300 b. 16; Phys. viii. 1, 
251 b. 17; Metaph. xii. 3, 1071 
b. 31, 37; De An. i. 3, 406 b. 25 
sqq.) in his criticism of the Pla-« 
tonic cosmogony takes the Timzus 
literally throughout and ‘considers 
the temporal origin of the world, 
the World-sonl, and time, to be 
Plato’s real meaning. Still even 
he says (Gen. et corr. ii. 1, 329 a. 
13) that Plato did not clearly ex- 
plain whether matter can exist 
otherwise than in the form of the 
four elements; and that if this 
question be answered in the nega- 
tive, the beginning of the world 
must also be denied. Another view 
(acc, to Arist. De Calo, i. 10, 279 
b. 32) was, that Plato represented 
the formation of the world as a 
temporal act mercly for the sake 
of clearness. We learn from Simpl. 
ad loc. Schol. in Arist, 488 b. 15 
(whose statement is f€peated by 
others, 489 a. 6, 9); Psendo-Alex. 
ad Metaph. 1091 a. 27; Plut. 
procr. an. 3, 1, that Xenocrates 
availed himse!f of this expedient ; 
and was followed by Crantor and 
Eudorus (Plut, loc. cit. and c. 


4,1), Taurus ap. Philop. De eetern. 
mundi, vi, 21, and most of the 
Platonists who inclined to Pytha- 
gorean views—the Neo-Platonists 
without exception. On the other 
hand, Theophrastus (Fragm. 28 sq.; 
Wim. ap. Philop. loc. cit, vi. 8, 
31, 27) rejects this supposition— 
though not so decidedly as Aris- 
totle—and with him Alexander ap. 
Philop. vi. 27, and apparently the 
whole Peripatetic sclicol agrme. 
Among the Platonists, Plutarch, 
loc. cit. and Atticus (on whom 
see vol, iii. a, 722, 2nd edit.) en- 
deavour to prove that the theory 
of the world being without a 
beginning is fureign to Plato. 
Ainong the moderns Béckh (On the 
World-soul, p. 23 sq.) has repeated 
the view of Xenocrates: and is 
followed by Brandis (ii. a. 356 6q., 
365), Steinhart (Plat. WW. vi. 68 
sqq., 9+ 8sq.), Susemihl (Genet. 
Entw. ii. 326 =94;) and others, to- 
gether with my Plat. St. 208 sqq. 
and the 1st ed. of the present work. 
Martin, Etudes j. 355, 370 8q., 
377; li. 179 sqq.; Ueberweg, 
Rhein, Mus. ix. 76, 79; Plat. Schr. 
287 8q.; Stumpf, ,Verh. d. plat. 
Gott. z. Idee d. Gut. 36 sqq. de- 
clare in favour of Plutarch’s view. 
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also hold good of Matter; yet Matter is supposed to pre- 
cede the creation of the world, and (30 A) is repre- 
vA sented in this its ante-mundane condition as something 
already visible. But if we are to include the notion 
of an eternal matter in the mythical portion of the 
dialogue, where is our warranty that the creation of 
the world is not part of the same, and that the proper 
meaning of the latter theory may not be the meta- 
physical dependence of the finite on the Eternal? 
The dogmatic form in which it is proved argues little ; 
for the point is primarily to show, not a chronolo- 


gical beginning, but an Author of the world.* 


And 


we constantly find Plato adopting this dogmatic tone’ 


6 Cf. Tim. 28 B: oxerréov 8 
oby wep avroU wpwrov ... wérepoy 
hv del, yevécews apxhv Exwy ovde- 
play, h yéyover, ax’ apxijs Twos 
dpiduevos. yéyovey... Tw 8 ad 
yevonévy gpauev vr’ alrlov Tiwds 
axdykny elvar yevéc Oar. 

? E.g. Polit. 269 C. Here the 
necessity of a periodical alternation 
between the  self-motion of the 
world and its motion by divine 
agency (the starting-point of the 
well-known cosmological myth) is 
insisted on as dogmatically and 
with the same apparent earnestness 
as the necessity of a Leginning of 
the world in the Timeus. ‘The 
corporeal cannot pcusibly be always 
the sane. The world has a body. 
It must consequently change; and 
this change consists in its revolu- 
tion. But it is impossiole that it 
should continually revolve of it- 
self. The ryovpevor trav xwoupe- 
vww ravrwv alone has this power. 
And its nature does not allow (od 
Oéucs) that it should be moved 


first in one direction and then in 
another by this jyovpzevor. The 
world, therefore, can neither al- 
ways move itself nor always be 
moved by the divinity. Nor can 
two gods move it in opposite ways. 
The only conclusion remaining is 
that at one time it is moved b 

God, and at another being le 

alone, it moves in an opposite 
direction of itself.’ This 1s just 
ns didactic as the passage of the 
Timeus, and can be made to give 
just as valid and formal conclusions 
as Stumpf has derived from the 
latter passage (loc. cit, 38 f.). 
But can we conclude from it that 
Plato really considered the world 
as alternately moved by the di- 
vinity, and again (in an opposite 
direction, and with a complete 
change of relations) by its Euguros 
éx.Ouula, while he Jays down in 
queetion and answer that with the 
changed direction of the world’s 
revolution the life of the things 
in it must also suffer a change ? 
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in places where it is impossible he can be stating his 
real and literal meaning. We cannot, it is true, rely 
much on inferences from the Platonic writings, never 
perhaps drawn by Plato himself;* but the case is 
different with the assertion in Timeus (37 D, 38 C), 
that Time first began with the world. This assertion 


Again, if there is any one point in 
the Platonic system established by 
the most distinct explanations on 
the part of its author, it is the 
doctrine that the Ideas are un- 
created,. Yet, as we have seen 
supra, p. 226, 3, Plato speaks of 
(iod as the creator of the Ideas ; 
and in his lectures explained his 
views as to their origin in such a 
way that Aristotle (as in the ques- 
tion of the formation of the world) 
regards a yéveots Tov dpiOuay not 
as merely tod Oewpyoa evexev. 
(Metaph. xiv. 4 beginn.) That the 
dptOuot here are to be understood 
as the Ideal numbers, and that the 
passace refers not to the Platonists 
only, but to Plato himself, is shown 
from Alex. and Metaph. i. 6, 987, 
b. 33; Schol. 551 a. 38 sqq., be- 
sides all our other authorities for 
this doctrine of Plato’s. The 
literal interpreters of the cosmo- 
gony in the Timsus might appeal 
contidently to Plato’s own ex- 
planation if the words (Tim. 26 D) 
TO py wracbévra niPov aA aAn- 
O.vov Adyov elvat wappeyd mov, were 
applied to it. Stumpf, indeed, loc. 
cit., thinks that he can support his 
theory by these words. But, as a 
glance will show, they refer, not 
to the picture of the formation of 
the worl i, but to Critias’ narrative 
of the tg i between the Athe- 

and the Atlantids. This is 

o6eis pwiOos if ever there was 


one, and yet Plato expressly says 
it is not. ‘The discrepancies before 
mentioned (p. 301 sq.), in his ex- 
pressions as to Matter, and in the 
discussion of the Protagoras, quote:l 
p. 188, 46, might also be adduced 
to show how little the apparently 
didictic tone of a passage justifies 
us in consideiing everything in it 
to be Plato’s scientific conviction, 
and how many reasons there are, 
in @ question like the present, for 
thinking twice before we commit 
ourselves to an assertion (Ueber- 
weg, plat. Schr. 287 sq.), more 
suited to a theological apologist 
than a historical enquirer. If 
Plato (Tim. 28 B) declared him- 
self for a created world, believing 
all the while that it was eternal 
(which, however, the passage itself 
does not suppose unconditiunally) ; 
‘then,’ says Ueberweg, ‘we can 
only characterise his position by 
terms which we are heartily 
ashamed of applying to him. He 
must either have been a hypocrite 
ora fool.’ Which of the two was 
he when he wrote the above quoted 
assage of the Politicus, or when 
he ventured to declare the fable of 
the people of Atlantis to be true 
history ? 

8 That e.g. the world, if God 
(Tim. 29 E) created it out of good- 
ness, must be just as eternal as the 
goodness of Ciod. 
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is perfectly logical if a beginning of the world be 
assumed, for that which alone previously existed,—the 
world of Ideas, is not in Time,—and empty Time is 
nothing. But it is all the more difficult to see how 
notwithstanding this, Blato can always speak of that 
which was before the formation of the world,® while he 
nevertheless acknowledges (37 EK sqq.) that this Before 
and After are only possible in Time.’? The unori- 
ginated pre-existence of the soul which Plato taught," 
excludes a beginning of the world; for the Soul is 
itself a part of the world, and cannot be conceived 
without the body which it forms and animates, These 
contradictions may not suffice to prove that Plato 
deliberately made use of the theory of a historical 
creation as being in itself untrue, retaining as his own 
belief that the world had no beginning; but they at 
least show that the theory was not brought forward 
by him didactically, as part of his doctrine; that it 
was regarded as one of the presentations he occasionally 
employed without feeling moved to investigate or to 
pronounce upon them definitely. 

This view is countenanced not only by the fact that 
many disciples of Plato have explained the origin of 
the world in Time as merely figurative investiture ; '? 
but also by the whole composition of the Timzeus. For 


® Tim. 30 A, 34 B, C, 52 D, 53 B. 

10 Phedr. 245 D sqq.; Meno, 
£6 As; Pheedo, 106 D; Rep. x. 
611; A, &c.3 cf. Laws, vi. 781 E, 
where the supposition that man- 
kind is without beginning or end 
is viewed as at least possible and 
even probable. 

11 ‘The theory that it is nat the 


World-soul sketched in the Ti- 
meus, but the unregulated soul of 
the Laws that is without beginning, 
has been refuted, p. 338, 115. 
The Phsedrus expressly designates 
the soul, which it has proved to 
be without beginning, as the mover 
of heaven. 
12 See note 5. 
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the formation of the universe, instead of following the 
chronological sequence of its parts, as would be the 
case in a historical narration, is represented altogether 
according to ideal moments. Plato speaks first very 
fully of the works of Reason in the world, then (47 KE 
sqq.) of the works of Necessity; and lastly, of the 
world itself (69 sqq.), as the common product of both 
these causes. In the first of these divisions, we are 
told of the composition of the corporeal elements, 
before that of the World-soul which preceded this pro- 
cess ; and we find that the same object, because it may be 
regarded from two different points of view, is doubly re- 
presented—like the above-mentioned origin of the ele- 
ments. Thus by its very form, this represention shows 
that it was designed to set forth not so much the his- 
torical order of events in the creation—as the universal 
causes and constituents of the World as it now exists. 
The mythical element, therefore, becomes strongest at 
those points where something historically new is intro- 
duced (30 B, 35 B, 36 B, 37 B, 41 A, &c.)." 

II. The formation of the Hlements—The esta- 
blishment of a well-ordered universe required that 
all bodies should be reducible to the four ele- 
ments.'* But here the two ways of regarding the 
elements—the teleological and the physical—directly 


13 The fact of Aristotle’s taking 
Plato’s exposition literally is no 
proof. Similar misconceptions of 
the mythical form are ccmmon in 
him; see my Plat. Stud. p. 207. 
The doubts there expressed against 
the meteorology I now retract. 

14 Plato was the first to use the 


name grotxetov, according to Eu- 
demus (ap. Simpl. Phys. 2 a. u.; 
Schol. in Arist. 322 a. 8), and 
Phavorinus, ap. Diog. iii. 24. He 
gave the same name to his mest 
general causes, the unit and the 
Great-and-Small (Arist. Metaph. 
xiv. 1, 1087 b. 13). 
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encounter one another. from the teleological point of 
view the Timezus (31 B sqq.) says: The world being 
corporeal, must of necessity be also visible and tan- 
gible: it could not be visible without fire, nor tan- 
gible without earth, which is the ground of all that is 
solid. Midway between these, however, there must be 
a third element which combines them; and as the 
fairest combination is Proportion, this Third must 
stand in proportion to both. If planes only were con- 
cerned, one mean would be sufficient, but as bodies 


are in question, two are necessary.” 


15 After Plato loc. cit. has shown 
that the body of the world must 
consist of fire and earth, he con- 
tinues: Two always require a third 
as their decuds dv péow dudow 
tuvaywyds ; the most beautiful de- 
ones is the proportion (dyadoyia) 
found where, out of three dpeApoi, 
Syxot, or Suvduecs (here, as in 
Theset. 147 D sqq., not ‘powers,’ 
but ‘roots’), the second stands to 
the third as the first to the second, 
and to the first as the third to the 
second. Ei pév ot» éxlaredov per, 
Bdbos 8 pndev Exov Ede ylyverOar 
T) Tov wavrds oipa, pla peodrys 
ay é&jpxes rd Te wed’ éaurns tuvderv 
kal €aurny. viv bé.... orepecndh 
yap avrov mpoojkey elvar, ra de 
oteped pla pev ovdéwore, Sv0 de 
del pecdrnres Evvapudrrovew, and 
therefore God has put water and 
air between fire and earth, and 
assigned to them the relations 
stated above. ‘This passage gives 
rise to considerable difficulties, 
cven apart from the erroneous ar- 
tificiality of the whole deduction. 
Tt is true (as Béockh shows, De 
Plat. corp. mund., fabrica, reprinted 
with valuable additions in his 


We thus obtain 


Klein. Schr. iii. 229-265) that, 
under certain determinations which 
we must suppose Plato assumed, 
between any two éxlweda there is 
one mean proportional, and between 
any two solids two proportionals, 
whether the expressions érlwredo/ 
and orepedy be understood in a 
geometrical or in an arithmetical 
sense. In the former case it is 
clear that not only between any two 
squares but also be:ween any two 
plane rectilineal figures similar to 
one another there is one mean 
proportional, between any two 
cubes and any two parallelopipeds 
eimilar to one another there are 
two mean proportionals. In the 
latter, not only between any two 
square numbers, but also between 
any two plane numbers (i.e. num- 
bers with two factors) there is one 
rational proportional, and not only 
between any two cubic numbers 
but also between any two solid 
numbers generally (i.e. formed out 
of threo factors) there are two _ 
rational proportionals, provided 
that the factors of the one number 
stand to one another in the same 
relation as those of the second 
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four elements, which among them form one propor- 
tion ; so that fire is related to air, as air to water; and 
air to water, as water to earth. 


nuuber. (E.g. between the square 
nombers 2x2=4 and 3x3=9 
there is the proportional number 
2x3=6 :4:6=6: 9; between 
the plane non-square numbers 
2x 3=6 and 4x 6=24 the propor- 
tional number 2x6 or 3x4, be- 
cause 6: 12=12:24. Between 
the cubic numbers 2 x 2 x 2=8 and 
3x 3 x 3=27 occur the two numbers 
2x2x3=12 and 2x3x3=18, 
because 8 : 12=12 : 18=18 : 27; 
betwecn the non-cubicsolid numbers 
4x6x8=192 and 6x9x 12=648 
occur the two numbers 4x6x 12 
or 4x9x8 or 6x6x8=288 and 
4x9x12 or 6x9x8 or 6x6x 12 
= 432, because 192 : 288 = 288 
: 432 —432 : 648; the same holds 
good in the analogous cases in 
planes ani solids.) But Plato 
asserts, not merely that there is 
one mean proportional between any 
two planes and two between any 
two soids, but that the latter 
are by no means bound by one 
Heoérns. Such a generality, how- 
cyer, is not correct ; as between 
two similar planes or plane num- 
bers under certain circumstances 
there occur two further mean pro- 
portionals besides the one mean 
(e.g. between 27=4 and 16?= 256 
there come, not only 2x 16=32, 
but also 427= 16 and 8°= 64, because 
both 4:32=382 : 256 and 4 : 16 
-- 16 :64=64 : 256), so between 
two similar solids and two analo- 
sously formed solid numbers, to- 
gether with the two proportionals 
which always lie between them, 
there occurs one besides in certain 
cases. If tv:o solid numbers are at 
the samo time analogously formed 


plane numbers, there result between 
them, not only two mean propor- 
tionals, but one besides (e.g. be- 
tween 27=8 and 8°=512 there are’ 
the two proportionals 32 and 128, 
and also the one mean 64, because 
8=1x 8 and 512 =8 x 64; between 
these comes 8x 8, or what is the 
same thing 1x64); and if the 
roots of two cubic numbers have a 
mean proportional which can be 
expressed in whole numbers, the 
cube of the latter is the mean 
proportional between the former. 
(This is the case, e.g. between 45= 64 
and 9°=729; their mean propor- 
tionals are not only 4x4x9=144 
and 4x9x9=324, but also 6%, 
for as 4: 6=6: 9, 4° : B=68 ;: 9°, 
1.¢. 64 : 216=216:729. So again, 
hetween 5°=125 and 20°=8000 
there are the two proportionals 500 
and 2000, and also the one propor- 
tional 1000, for as 5 : 10=10 ; 20, 
5°: 10° =10° : 208, ie. 125 : 1000 
=1000 : 8000.) We cannot sup- 
as that this was unknown to 
Jato. How then are we to ex- 
plain his assertion that the orepea 
never have a peodrns between 
them? The simplest explanation 
would be to translate his words : 
‘Solids are never connected by one 
hegérns, but always by two at 
least.’ And this explanation might 
indeed be defended by examples, 
e.g. Arist. Metaph. ix. 5, 1048 a. 
8, c. 8, 1050 b. 33, xii. 3, 1070 a. 
1X, aud others, It is, however, 
almost too simple; as Vlato loc. 
cit. wishes to prove that two inter- 
mediate terms must be inserted 
between fire and earth, his object 
is to show not merely that at 
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This, though Plato may have seriously intended 
it, is in reality but a flight of fancy.’® The four ele- 


least two terms, but that neither 
more nor less than two terms 
occur between two solids; and as 
the two proportionals between cer- 
tain éwlreda belong to a different 
serics from that to which the one 
occurring in all of them belongs, 
and the one proportional between 
certain oreped belngs to a different 
series from that to which the two 
roportionals occurring in all be- 
ie , we should still have that 
which Plato denies within each of 
those proportionals. Ancient and 
modern interpreters therefore seek 
variously to limit Plato’s statement 
to such creped as have actually 
_only two proportionals between 
them. (See the Review in Martin, 
Etudes, 1. 337 sqq.) Nicomachus, 
for example (Arithm. ii. 24, p. 69), 
understands by them, not merely 
cubic numbers generally, but still 
more definitely xv¥Bou ouvexets (15, 
2°, 3°, &c.), and by the plane 
numbers he understands rerpdywva 
ovvexy. Of such numbers of course 
the position holds good without 
exception: between 2? and 37, 3? 
and 47, &c. there is only one ra- 
tional mean proportional, between 
27 and 33, 3° and 4°, &c. there are 
only two, But if Plato meant 
only these special cases, he would 
not have expressed himself so 
generally, and he must have given 
some reasons why fire and earth 
were to be exclusively regarded 
in the light of this analogy. 
Martin, who exhaustively refutes 
the elucidations of Stallbaum and 
Cousin (Miller, Pl. WW. vi. 259 
sqq. can hardly be brought under 
consideration), wishes to make out 
that by éxlweda are meant only the 
numbers which have two factors, 


and by the orepea only the numbers 
which have three prime numbers 
as factors: Konitzer (Ucb. d. Ele- 
mentarkorper nach. Pl. Tim. 1846, 
p. 13 sqq.) would limit them still 
closer to the squares and cubes of 
prime numbers. With this elu- 
cidation Susemih], Genet. Entw. 
ii. 347 sq. agrees, and Bockh (d. 
Kosm. Syst. Pl. 17) allowed him- 
self to be won over to it. In the 
end, however, he returned to his 
original view (KI. Schr. ili. 253 
sqq.), seeing no justification for the 
limitation of Plato’s statement to 
the plane and solid -numbers de- 
rived from prime numbers, and the 
further limitation to square and 
cubic numbers. He appeals to the 
fact that in the cases olen there are 
two proportionals besides the one 
mean between two planes or plane 
numbers, and one proportional be- 
sides the two means between solids 
or solid numbers, these latter do 
not proceed from the geometrical 
or arithmetical construction, and 
that two plane numbers can ae 
have two rativnal proportiona 
between them, if they are at the 
same time similar solid bodies, 
and two solid numbers can onl 
have one rational proportional, 
if they are at the same timo 
similar plane numbers. This so- 
lution seems to me to be the 
best. If there are two propor- 
tionals between éwlreda and one 
between oreped, this is merely ac- 
cidental, and it does not follow 
that the one are éxireda, the 
other creped, and Plato accordingly 
thinks that this case may be lett 
out in his construction of the elc- 
ments. 


16 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 221 
BB 2 
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ments are only in appearance derived and placed in a 
certain order, by means of an external reference of 
aim, and a false arithmetical analogy. This order pro- 
ceeds from the rarer and lighter to the denser and 
heavier ; and the idea of a geometrical proportion could 
not properly be applied to it.” Still more remarkable 
is the physical derivation of the elements.’® Plato 
here repeats Philolaus’’ theory, that the fundamental 
forin of fire is the Tetrahedron ; of air, the Octahedron ; 
of water, the Icosahedron; and of earth, the Cube: ” 
the fifth regular figure, the Dodecahedron, he does 


' not connect with an element.?! 


sqq., 1s unnecessarily surprised at 
this, and misinterprets it. 

17 Ancient and modern com- 
mentators fall into contradictions 
as soon as they try to prove the 
existence and extent of a propor- 
tion between the four elements of 
the same kind as that between the 
terms of « quadruple arithmetical 
proportion. 

8 Tim. 53 C sqq.; cf. Martin, ii. 
234 sqq. 

19 See vol. i. 350 sqq. 

70 Piato, 55 D sqy, enume- 
rates the considerations which led 
him to adopt this classification ; 
viz. mobility, magnitude, weight, 
greater or less capability of pene- 
trating other bodies. 

“1 Hle merely says, 55 C: Ere dé 
otons tucrdcews muds wéumrns éxl 
To wav 6 Oeds alta KaTexpy}caro 
éxeivo Suagurypapay. What is the 
meaning of diasurypaget, and what 
part is played by the dodecahe- 
dron? Susemihl, ii, 413, explains: 
‘He painted the universe with 
figures ;’ and refers this pauinne 
to the adornment of the heavens 


By compounding these 


with stars (Tim. 40 A; Rep. vii. 
529 C), to which the dodecahedron — 
might be applied, as coming nearest 
to the sphere. The stars (Rep. 
vii. 529 D sqq.) are not perfect 
spheres, but (on the analogy of the 
Swiexdoxuroa opaipas, to which the 
earth is compared, Pheedo, 100 B) 
approach, like the universe, the 
form of the dodecahedron. It seems 
more natural to refer the dcatw- 
ypage (which is not necessarily 
colour-painting) to the plan or 
design of the world which preceded 
its formation. The world and the 
stars too are spherical in form, 
and while the earth (Tim. 33 B, 
40 3 is a perfect sphere, the dode- 
cahedron is of all regular solids 
that which nearest approaches to 
the apne that on which a sphere 
can be most easily described, and 
that therefore which could be most 
readily laid down as the plan of 
the world. The dodecahedron of 
the present passage used to be 
taken as the plan of the ether; 
Philolaus seems to have been ot 
this opinion (cf. vol. i. 350 &q.); 
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bodies themselves, not out of corporeal atoms, but out 
of planes of a certain kind,”—by again resolving 


and with him the Platonic Epino- 
mis, 981 C, and Xenocrates, who, 
ap. Simpl. Phys. 205 b. Schol. in 
Arist. 427 a. 15, attributes this 
view to-Plato. Although the later 
interpreters follow him in this view 
(see Martin, iii. 140 sq.), we cannot 
agree with him as to the form of 
the doctrine contained in the Pla- 
tonic writings. In the Phsedo, 109 
B sq., 111 A eq. (cf. Crat. 109 B), 
Plato understands by sether, in ac- 
cordance with ordinary usage, the 
purer air lying next to our atmo- 
sphere, and still more definitely he 
says, Tim. 58 D: dépos rd évayé- 
cratov éxlkAnv alOnp Kadovpevos. 
The ether is not a fifth element with 
him. He could not admit the dode- 
cahedron (as Martin proves, ii. 245 
=q4:) in his construction of the 
elements, because it is bounded, not 
by triangles, but equilateral pen- 
tngons, which again are composed 
neither (as Stallbaum thinks, ad 
loc.) of equilateral nor of rec‘an- 
gular triangles of one of the two 
Platonic elementary furms. The 
conclusion is, that the theory which 
constructs the elementary bodies 
out of triangles, and explains the 
transition uf one element into 
another by the separation and dif- 
ferent combination of its elemen- 
tary triangles, belongs originally 


to Plato and not to Philolaus, who 
classes the dodecahedron as an 
elementary form with the four 
other bodies. The form which this 
theory takes in Plato must be 
foreign to Philolaus, because Plato’s 
reduction of matter to pure space 
is unknown to him. Plato himself 
clearly gives us to understand that 
this discovery is his own, when he 
introduces the enquiry abont the 
material primal cause and the for- 
mation of the four elements, Tim. 
48 B, with the remark: viv ydp . 
ovdels rw yéverww alray penhvuxey, . 
GAN’ ws elddcr, wip & ri woré éore 
kal Exacroy avray, A\éyouer dpxads 
aura TiOémerot, cTorXeta TOU wayrés. 
= All superficies, he says, 53 C 
&qq., consist of triangles, and all 
triangles arise out of two different 
right-angled- triangles, the isosceles 
and the scalene; of the scalene, 
however, the best and consequently 
the most congenial for the forma- 
tion of the elements is that of 
which the lesser cathetus is half as 
large as the hypothenuse. Out of 
six such triangles arises an equi- 
lateral triangle, and out of four 
isosceles triangles arises a square. 
Out of the square is formed the 
cube, out of equilateral triangles the 
three remaining bodies. (There. 
fore, 54 B sq.: rpiywva €& dy ra 
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them ultimately into triangles, in the transition of the 
elements*? one into another,—he clearly shows that 
the ground which underlies them is not a Matter 
that fills space, but space itself. From this ground 
these determinate bodies are to be formed ‘in such a 
manner that certain parts of space are mathematically 
limited, and comprehended in definite figures.* Not 


owWuaTa memnxdyynrat..... €K TOD 
laooxedods tprydvou tvvapuocGér.) 
The fact that he here attributes to 
the square four and not two, to the 
equilateral triangle six and not 
two elementary triangles, is ac- 
counted for by his wish to resolve 
them into thcir smallest parts (cf. 
Tim. 48 B). For this purpose he 
divided the equilateral triangle by 
the perpendicular, and the square 
by the diagonal (cf. Martin, ii. 
239: according to Plutarch the Py- 
thagoreans emphasised the three- 
fold bisection of the equilatcral 
triangle by its perpendicular as an 
important EN of it; see vol. 1. 
337, 2). rom the combination 
of the elements which he assumes 
Plato infers that only a part of 
them change into one another; v. 
next note. 

354 (|: not all the elements 
pass into one another, bat only 
the three higher: é« yap évds 
dwavra wepuxbra AvOévrwy Tre TOY 
pertdvev wordd ouxpd ex Tay alray 
tvorhoerat, Sexdueva TA WpoTHKovTa 
€avTois oxnmara, Kal cutxpd sray 
ad roNAd Kata 7d Tplywva diaowapy, 
yevdmevos els dpiOucs évds Byxov 
péya admoreddoecey Av Addo eldos ev, 
From this point of view the sub- 
ject is further treated, 56 1) sqq. 

f one element is split up by an- 
other of smaller parts, or a smaller 
mass of the latter crushed by a 


larger mass of the former, or if 
again the elementary bodies of the 
smaller are united by the pressure 
of the larger, then out of one part 
of water arise two parts of air and 
one part of fire, out of one part of 
air two parts of fire, and vice rersd ; 
the transition of one element into 
another is brought about by the 
elementary triangles out of which 
it is composed being loosened from 
one another, and by a new com- 
bination being formed of the ele- 
mentary bodies in a_ different 
numerical proportion. The whole 
conception is put in a clear light 
by Plato’s words, 81 B sq., on the 
nourishment, growth, old age, an:l 
death of the living being. 

24 If Plato presupposed for his 
construction of the elements a 
Material in the ordinary sense, lic 
must either have viewed it as a 
qualitatively equable and quanti- 
tatively undistinguished mass, out 
of which the elements arose, be- 
cause certain parts of this mass 
transiently take the form of the 
elementary bodies—cube, tetrahe- 
dron, &c. (in which case there 
would be not the slightest reason 
why every element could not come 
out of every other); or he must 
have supposed that at the forma- 
tion of the elements the mass was 
made in the form of corporeal 
elements for all time, But then 
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indivisible bodies, but indivisible surfaces, are supposed 
as the primary constituents of the corporeal.” These 
produce the smallest bodies by combining with certain 
figures. Bodies are therefore not only limited by 
planes, but also compounded out of them ;** a Matter 
which assumes corporeal figures is not recognised. 
From the difference of their figures quantitative 
distinctions also arise in these elemental bodies. Of 
those which consist of triangles of the same kind, 
each is greater or less, according to the number of 
such triangles which it contains.” ‘Similar differences 


are found within particular elements. 


any transition of one element into 
another would be impossible, and 
what according to Plato is true 
only of the earth, but according to 
Empedocles of the elements, and 
to Democritus of the atoms—viz. 
that they may intermingle with, 
but cannot change into, one another 
—must hold good of all of them. In 
neither case could he speak of the 
resolution of the elements into 
triangles, and their formation out 
of triangles, in the way we have 
seen. 

“5 Martin, in his otherwiso ex- 
cellent exposition, ii. 241 8q., is 
not quite right in saying (with 
Simpl. De Ceeto, Schol. in Ar. 510 
a. 37; Philop. gen. et corr. 47 
a. o.): Se chacune des figures 
planes qiwil décrit eat supposée 
avoir quelque épaisseur ..... . 
comme des fernilles minres Cun 
métal quelconque, taillées suivant 
les figurea quwil décrit, et ai Von 
suppose ces feuilles réunies de 
maniere a@ présenter lapparence 
ertérieure des quatre corps solides 
dont il parle, mais & laisser lin- 
térieur complétement ride, toutes 


The triangles 


les transformations indiquéea 8’ ex- 
pliquent parfaitement. ....... 
Nuus considérons done lea tri- 
anglea et les carrés de Platon 
comme des fenil'es minces de ma- 
tiére corporelle. Plato does not, 
as Martin believes, inaccurateiy 
call plane bodies planes; he is 
thinking of actual planes, which, 
however, he treats as plane bodics. 
This is easily explained, if mathe- 
matical abstractions are once taken 
as something real—more real than 
matter. 

*6 So too Aristotle, who here 
understands the Platonic doctrines 
quite correctly: De (elo, iii. 1, 
298 b. 33. Ibid. c. 7, 8: 305 a. 
35, 306 a. sqq., gen. et corr. i. 2, 
315 b. 30 sqq. ii. 1, 329 a. 21 aq. ; 
ef. Alex. Aphr. Qumst. nat. ii. 13, 
against the variant opinion of 
many Platonists. 

27 54 (56 A, ). How the earth 
stands to the three other elementa 
as regards the magnitude of its 
smallest bodily parts is not here 
stated: but as it is the heaviest 
element, it must have the largest 
parts. Cf. 60 FE. 
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of each sort (and consequently also the elemental 
bodies consisting of an equal number of such trian- 
gles) differ in magnitude,”* and thus from the be- 
ginning there is a diversity in kinds of matter,. which, 
coupled with the mixture of these kinds in unequal 
proportions, perfectly explains the infinite multiplicity 
of things. 

The elemental composition of bodies regulates their 
distribution in space. Hach element has its natural 

lace in the universe, to which it tends, and in which, 
in regard to its preponderating mass, it has its dwell- 
ing.” Lightness and heaviness are therefore relative 
terms, the signification of which changes according 
to position: on earth, the earthly element appears the 
heavier ; in the fiery sphere, fire. There can never be 


“857 C sq.; this can be recon- 
ciled with the previous quotation, 
by supposing (with Martin, ii. 254) 
that the largest part of fire is never 
so large as the smallest part of 
air, &c. 

52 J) sqq., 57 B sqq. Plato 
here derives the separation of mat- 
ter in space from the original mo- 
tion of matter; the result is that 
the lighter rises and the heavier 
sinks, just asin the winnowing of 
corn. But immediately after, he 
explains, 57 E sq., the motion itself 
as purely physical, springing out 
of the dissimilarity of the elements. 
It is, however, difficult to conceive 
how elementary distinctions and 
properties could have come into 
matter before God divided the 
latter into elementary forms, fiom 
which alone the distinctions can 
proceed. We may, therefore, class 
this point amongst the mythical 


parts of the Timeus; cf. p, 591 
8y., 364 sq. 

” From 56 B we might infer 
that Plato identified heaviness and 
lightness with greatness and small- 
ness. Fire, he says, is the lightest 
of the three superior elements, Le- 
cause it consists of the smalkst 
number of equal-sized parts, anid 
similarly the two others in pro- 
portion. Hence the further notion, 
that just as smallness is merely a 
smaller amount of greatness, 60 
lightness is only a smaller amount 
of heaviness. Everything tends 
to the mean; that which has large 
parts tends to it more powerfully 
than that which has smaller parts. 
So the latter is moved upward not 
of its own nature, but by the pres- 
sure of heavy bodies. (So De- 
mocritus ; v. vol. i. 701, 713.) Plato 
himself, however, expressly rejects 
the supposition, 62 ( sqq., that 
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a complete separation of material substances. The 
external orbit of the universe, being circular and con- 
tinuous, presses together the bodies contained in it,*! 
and will not allow of any empty space between them.* 
Consequently the smaller bodies are crowded into the 
interstices of the greater, and there results a continual 
mixture of the different kinds of matter.** The per- 
petual motion. and decomposition of the elements is a 
consequence of this admixture. As long as an ele- 
mental body is among its kindred, it remains un- 
changed ; for among bodies which are similar and uni- 
form none can change, or be changed by, another. If. 


P] 
on the contrary, smaller proportions of one element are 


everything moves downward by 
nature, and upward only as a conse- 
quence of some compulsion, In 
the universe, there is no up and 
down, only an inner and an outer ; 
nor does he imagine any general 
striving towards the mean,—cer- 
tainly not a universal attraction of 
all matter. He simply says that 
every element has its natural 
place, out of which it can be re- 
moved only by furce; to this force 
it offers greater opposition the 
greater its mass. The pratural 
place of all bodies is the xdrw. 
‘owards this they strive; and the 
heaviness of a body consists rae 
in its stiiving to unite itself with 
what is congenial (or to prevent 
its separation from it). Ritter, ii. 
400, wrongly infers from Tim. 61 
C, that the elements have sensation 
together with this striving; the 
words alcOnow vedpxew Set sig- 
nify (as Stallbaum rightly explains) 
that they must be an object of 
sensation. 

lf. vol. i. 374, 2; 637 (Emped. 


v. 133). 

% 58 A aqq., 60 C. Empedocles 
und Anaxagoras, following the 
Eleatics (see vol. i. 472, 2: 
516; 620, 2; 803, 1), had denied 
Void. Hence a doublo difficulty 
to Plato. First, his four elemen- 
tary bodies never fill up any space 
so completely that no intermediate 
space is left (Arist. De Celo, iii. 
8, pepe); to say nothing of the 
fact that no sphere can be entirely 
filled «ut by rectilineal figures. 
And the resolution of an elemen- 
tary boudy into its component tri- 
angles must produce a void cach 
time, as there was nothing be- 
tween them (Martin, ii. 255 sq.). 
Plato must either have disregarded 
these difticulties (which, in the 
case of the first, would have been 
strange for a mathematician to do), 
or else he das not mean to deny 
void absolutely, but merely to as- 
sert that no space remains void 
which can at all be taken pusses- 
sion of by a body. 

3 58 A sq. 
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contained in greater proportions of another, in conse- 
quence of the universal pressure they are crushed or 
cut up ;** and their constituent parts must either pass 
over into the form of the stronger element, or make 
their escape to their kindred element in their natural 
place. Thus there is a perpetual ebb and flow of the 
elements: the diversity of Matter is the cause of its 


constant motion.® 
stitutes the universe. 


% Further details on this reso- 
lution of the elements, 60 E sqq. 

% 56 C-538, C (with 57 E: 
kivnow els dywuaddrnra del T:Od- 
pey, cf. the quotation Pt. i. 302-3). 
This doctrine of the elements is 
followed by a discussion of sepa- 
rate phenomena, remarkable for 
its cuteness, though naturally 
insufficient for the demands of 
modern knowledge. He treats 
next, 58 C sqq., of the different 
kinds of fire, air, and particu- 
larly water, under which he in- 
cludes liquid (Udwp vypdr), but also 
what is fusible (65. xuréy), the 
metals, and then ice, hail, snow, 
hoar frost, the juice of plants 
(particularly wine), oil, honey, 
ords (not opium, as Martin thinks, 
ii. 262, but the acids obtained from 

lants to curdle milk, so called in 
Homer): Further, 60 B sqq. he 
treats of the various kinds of earth, 
stone, bricks, natron, lava, glass, 
wax, &c.; 61 D sqq., of warmth 
and cold, hardness and softness, 
heaviness and lightness; 64 A sq. 
of the conditions under which any 
thing becomes the object of sensa- 
tions of pleasure or pain; 65 B sqq. 
of the qualities of things percept- 
ible by taste ; 66°D sqq. on smells, 
which all arise either in the tran- 


The sum of the four elements con- 
(Tim. 32 C sqq.) 


sition of air into water, or of water 
into air; in the former case they 
are called éuéxAy, in the latter 
xarvés: 67 A sqq. cf. 80 A sy. 
treats of tones; 67 C-69 A (ct. 
Meno, 76 C aq.), of colours. ‘I'o 
explain theso phenomena Plato 
starts from his pre-suppositions as 
to the fundamental parts of the 
elements. He seeks to show who 
the separate bodies, according to 
the composition of their smalicst 
parts and the extent of the inter- 
mediate space, at one time admit 
air and fire to pass through, but 
are burst by water, at another 
timo forbid the entrance of water 
and admit fire. Hence he con- 
cludes that the two furmer are 
destructibie by water, and the 
latter by fire. He explains the 
hardening of molten metals, the 
freezing of water, the condensa- 
tion of earth into stone, und the 
like, by supposing that the parts 
of fire and water contained in 
them, passing out and seeking 
their natural place, press the sur- 
rounding air against the materials 
in question, and so condense them. 
Similarly (79 E-80 C; cf. Martin, 
ii. 342 sqq.), he tries to explain 
the downward motion of lightning, 
the apparently attractive power of 
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Ill. Zhe World-System.—The further description 
of the universe contains much that is of a specific cha- 
racter, distinguishing it from the theories of Anaxa- 
goras and Democritus, as also from the system of Phi- 
lolaus; though in its whole spirit it greatly resembles 
the latter. The shape of the universe is that of a 
globe. Within this globe three divisions are to be 
distinguished, answering to the three Pythagorean 
regions of the world, though they are not actually 
identified with them by Plato. The earth is placed as 
a round ball in the centre,” at the axis of the universe. 
Then follow the sun, the moon, and the five other 
planets, in circles described around the earth, and 
arranged according to the intervals of the harmonic 


system. 


amber and the magnet, and other 
phenomena. He observes that 
every sensation depends upon a 
motion of the object which occa- 
sions it; this motion is transmitted 
through the intervening space to 
the senses, and further to the soal, 
&e, I cannot here enter further 
into this portion of the dialogue; 
much useful matter is given b 
Martin, ii. 254-294; Steinhart, vi. 
251 sq.; Susemibl, ii. 425 sq., 432 


sqq. 

" This is so according to the 
Tim. 33 B sqq. because the sphere 
is the most perfect figure, and be- 
cause the universe needs no limbs. 

‘’ 40 B (with which cf. Béckh, 
(‘osm. Syst. Plat. p. 59 sqq.; Klein. 
Schr. iii, 294 qq) ct. 62 EB; 

Pheedo, 108 E. The statement of 
Theophrastus apud Plut. quest. 
Plat. viii. 1, p. 1006; Numa, c. ii. 
—viz. that Plato in his later years 


The heaven of fixed stars, one undivided 


regretted having made the earth 
the ‘middlo point of the universe 
in the Timzus, because this be- 
longed to a better, i.e. the central 
fire—is with good reagon suspected 
by Martin, ii. 91, and Béckh, Cosm. 
fyst. 144 aqq., because (1) it rents 
merely on a report which might 
easily have been transferred to 
Plato by Academics of Pythagorean 
tendencies (Arist. De Ceelo, ii. 13- 
293 a. 27); because (2) even the 
latest works of Plato display no 
trace of any such opinion ; and (:3) 
the Epinomis, which was com- 
posed by the editor of the laws— 
ene of Plato’s most strictly astro- 
nomical pupils, and designed for 
the astronomical gompletion of 
this latter dialogue—is acquainted 
only with the geocentric system of 
the Timseus: see 986 A sqq., 990 
A sq. 
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sphere, forms the outermost circle.*® The earth is im- 


movable,*® 


38 36 B 41.» 40 A sq. (On the 
distance of the planets, cf. p. 350.) 
Besides the above conceptions, 
Gruppe, Kosm. Syst. d. Gr. 125, 
would attribute to Plato the doc- 
trines of the epicycle, and the ec- 
centric; cf. against him Buckk, 
Kosm, Syst. 126 aq. A different 
system from that of the Timsus 
(viz. the Philolaic system) has 
been suspected in the Phedrus, 
246 E sqq.; I think, however, 
that Susemihl, Genet. Entw. i. 
234 sq. is right in limiting the in- 
fluence of Philolaus to a few 
traits. I cannot agree with Mar- 
tin (ii. 138 sq., 114), and Stallbaum 
(in mythum Plat. de div. amoris 
ortu, cf. Susemihl in Jahn’s Jahrb. 
Ixxv, 589 sq.), in trying to make 
out the twelve gods of the Phdrus 
by adding the three regions of 
water, air, and ether to the earth, 
and the eight circles of the stars, 
Plato would not have called these 
elements gods, and the description 
of moving does not suit them. The 
twelve gods of the popular religion 
are meant, and astronomical deter- 
Tuinations are transferred to them. 
(‘onsequently we can draw no con- 
clusion from the passage. Further 
details apud Susemihl. 

39 Bickh has shown that this is 
Plato’s real meaning, De Plat. 
Syst. Cel. glob. p. vi. sqq. (1810), 
and subsequently in his treatise on 
the Cosmic system of Plato, pp. 14, 
75, and Ki. Schr. loc. cit. (in op- 
position to Gruppe, die Kosm. Syst. 
d. Gr. 1851, p. 1 sqq. and Grote, 
Plato’s doctrine of the rotation of 
the earth, 1860, cf. Plato, iii. 257 ; 
Martin, vi. 86 sqq., and Susemihl 
in Jahn’s Jahrb. IJxxv, 598 xq. 


The heaven of fixed stars turns in one day 


inst a follower of Gruppe). 

is becomes in the highest de 
probable from the circumstance 
that Plato, Tim. 39 B, derives day 
and night from the motion of the 
heaven of the fixed stars, and, 38 
C sqq., 39 B; Rep. x. 616 C sqq., 
throughout he reckons the sun 
among the planets; by the former 
the daily, and by the latter the 
yearly motion of the earth is kept 
up. It might be said that we 
could account for the motion of 
the constellations by supposing 
that, together with the daily revo- 
lution of the firmament and the 
individual motions of the planets, 
there is also a revolution of the 
earth, either from east to west, or 
west {o enst, but far less rapid 
than that of the heaven of the 
fixed stars. But Plato has no- 
where suggested this idea, nor 
made the Jeast effort to explain 
the phenomena on such a supposi- 
tion. There was nothing to in- 
duce him to make such an artificial 
and far-fetched hypothesis. The 
Timeus, 34 A aq., 36 B sqq., 38 EF 
sq., 40 A, always speaks of two 
motions only of the whole heaven 
and the planets, and the Phedo, 
109 A, undoubtedly treats the 
earth as at rest. Bickh, Kosm. 
Syst. 63 sqq., proves that ‘Tim. 40 
B does not contradict this view : 
el\Nouévny there means not ‘re- 
volving ’ but ‘formed into a ball.’ 
In the Laws, vii. 822, we have the 
same statement as Tim. 39 A. 
Aristotle certainly says De Ceelo, ii. 
13, 293, b. 30: Evcoe &€ xal xequdrny 
éwl roi xévrpov gacly ai’rhwv (the 
earth) DreoOat kal kiveto Oat wepl roy 
bcd wards Terauévoy wbdov, Sowep 
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around the axis of the universe, in the direction of the 
equator, from east to west; and the circles compre- 
hended in it are likewise carried round with the same 
motion. ‘They themselves, however, move in various 
periods of revolution (increasing according to their 
distance) around the earth, in the plane of the Ecliptic, 
from west to east. ‘Their courses are therefore, pro- 
perly speaking, not circles, but spirals; and as those 
which have the shortest periods move the quickest in 
a direction opposed to the motion of the whole, it 
appears as if they remained the furthest behind this 


motion. 


év ro Tiyaly yéyparras, and xweic- 
Oat (as Prantl shows in his edition, 
p. 311) cannot be removed from 
the text (with two MSS. and Bek- 
ker), because it recurs c. 14 begin. 
unanimously attested. There are 
many things against Bockh’s view 
(loc. cit. 76 8qq.) that the mention 
of the Timeus (Gowep. . - . yeyp.) 
refera only to the tMdr\erGac (or 
el\eto Oar), and not to the additional 
xweioOar, and that Aristotle here 
meant to attribute the assertion 
that the earth moves round the 
axis of the universe not to Plato 
himself, but to others unknown to 
us. It only does not follow from 
this that Plato supposed a revotlu- 
tion of the oarth round an axis, 
whether daily or in a Jonger space 
of time. I cannot approve of the 
conjecture (Prantl, loc. cit. ; Suse- 
mihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 380 sq.) that 
Plato ascribed to the earth at least 
a vibrating motion towards the 
axis of the universe, and that this 
is what the xwetoOa: of Aristotle 
refers to. Aristotle, as is clearly 
shown by c. 14, 296 a. 34 sq., 7, 


The swiftest look like the slowest: those 


means a motion from west to cast 
corresponding to the individual 
movement of the planets; the 
Timecus, on the contrary, says 
nothing about a motion of the 
earth. Since, then, this word 
cannot be removed from _ the 
passage of Aristotle, we can only 
acknowledge that in this case 
Aristotle misunderstood the words 
of the Timeus, perhaps led to do 
so by some Platonists who took 
the passage in that way. This 
was quite possible from the words, 
and Plato is even thus credited 
with far less extravagance than 
we sn in the Moteoreney, ii. 2, 
355 b. 32 e passage of 
the Tinea, ac. Cic. Acad. ie 39, 
123 (perhaps from Heraclides ; 
see Part i. p. 687, 4, 2nd cdit.) 
refers to a daily revolution of the 
earth round its axis. Cf. Teich. 
miiller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. Begriffo, 
238 soq., whose explanation agrees 
in its results with the above, 
which was written before the ap- 
pearance of his work. 
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connect with it, periodical changes in the condition of 


the world. 


The particular heavenly bodies are so 


inserted in their orbits that they never change their 
place in them; the forward motion around the universal 
centre is not to be ascribed to these bodies as such, but 
to their circles.” Plato, however, gives to each of them 
@ movement around its own axis,** but this assumption 


reach beyond 9000 years. Other 
calculations of the great years are 
not to be taken as Platonic (cf. 
Martin, ii. 80). Plato is so evi- 
dently giving a round number with 
his usual mixture of dogmatism 
and symbolism, that to connect his 
great year, as Steinhart does, vi. 
102, with observations on the ad- 
vance of the equinoxes, is beside 
the question. Cf. Susemihl, Phil. 
xv. 423 xq.; Gen. Ent. ii. 360, 379. 

4 Polit. 269 C &qq., where of 
course (cf, ‘Tim. 36 i and else- 
where) Plato is not in earnest in 
supposing that Ciod from time to 
{ime withdraws from the govern- 
ment of the world: Tim. 22 B sqq., 
23 D: Lawa, iii. 677 A sqq. 

* This is clear from Tim. 36 B 
sqq., 38 CV, 40 A sq. But it is not 
quite clear how we are to conceive 
this circle itself. The description 
mentioned p. 358, depicts the circles 
of the planets as small bands bent 
into a circle, and the circle of the 
fixed stars as a band of the same 
kind, only much broader; doubt- 
Jess Plato imagined the latter (as 
it appears to the eye) as a sphere, 
and the circles of the plancts only 
as linear or like a hand. 

* Tim, 40 A: xwyoes 5 do 
mpoonwev éxdory, Thy pev ev TY 
alr kara ravra wepl ray avrav del 
Ta avTa éauT@ dtavoouudvy, Thy dé els 
70 wpdcdev umd THs Tavrov kal 


opolou wep:popas kparouudévy. Plato 
says this of the fixed stars; 
whether he intended that it should 
hold good of the plancts is ques- 
tionable. In favour of this view 
we might allege that the motion 
which Plato considers to be pecu- 
liar to reason (cf. p. 358 sq.) 
must also belong to the planets : 
for they are rational beings or visi- 
ble gods. And acc. to p. 40 B 
(where I cannot agree with Suse- 
mihl’s explanation, Philol. xv. 426) 
they are fashioned according to the 
fixed stars (xar’ éxeiva yéyover). 
These reasons, however, are not 
decisive. The planets may be 
fashioned according to the fixed 
stars without at the same time re- 
sembling them in all puints; and 
Plato himself, loc. cit., distinctly 
indicates their difference, in that 
the one xara ravra év ratry orpe- 
dbueva det péver, while the others 
are rperéueva xal xAdynv loxorra, 
which rather means that the latter 
are without motion év ravrg. In 
the case of the fixed stars reason 
is connected with tbeir reflex mo- 
tion; but even the earth, 40 C, 
is designated as a divinity, al- 
though it has not that motion (as 
Suremihl rightly remarks, loc. cit.) ; 
and this alec holds good of the 
central fire of the Pythagoreans 
and the ‘Eoria of the Phedrus 
(247 A). As only two and not 
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is manifestly the result, not of astronomical observation. 
but of speculative theory.*’ The stars must revolve 
around themselves, because this is the motion of rea- 
son,*® and they must partake in reason. Far from 
seeing, like Anaxagoras and Democritus, only dead 
masses in the heavenly bodies, Plato regards them as 
living beings, whose souls must be higher and diviner 
than human souls, in proportion as their bodies are 
brighter and fairer than ours.” In this he is evidently 
influenced by the even and regular motion, in which 
the stars as nearly as possible follow pure mathematical 
laws. If the soul is, generally, the moving principle, 
the most perfect soul must be where there is the 


three motions are mentioned in 
the case of the planets (38 C sqq.), 
1 think (with Steinhart, vi. 109; 
Susemihl, loc. cit. and Genet. 
Entw. ii. 385) that Plato more 
probably attributed to the planets 
the motion on their own axes 
which Martin, Etudes, ii. 83, and 
Béckh, Kosm. Syst. 59, with Pro- 
clus, ascribe to them, ‘The planets 
do not, like the fixed stars, belong 
to the xdxAos ravrov, but to the 
KUKNos Oarépou (see p. 358). 

47 ‘There is no phenomenon 
which they serve to explain, nor 
anv law known to Plato from 
which they could be derived ; and 
the coruscation of the fixed stars, 
which Susemihl mentions loc. cit. 
could at the most have been con- 
sidered merely as a confirmation 
Lut not as the proper ground of 
the theory. 

* See p. 359 sq. and note 2, the 
words wept 7. avr. . . Stavooupéevy. 

* Tim. 38 E, 39 E sqq.: there 
are four kinds of vital existences; 
the first is the heavenly, belong- 


ing to the gods. The Demi- 
urgus formed this fur the most 
part out of fire, so that it might be 
as beautiful and bright to look 
upon as possible, and gave it the 
round form of the universe, and 
the motions discussed above: 
é Hs 8h ris alrias yéyover bo" 
dwhavh tav dorpuw twa Ocia Svra 
kal dtéia xal xara ravra év ravrep 
orpepopeva adel péver’ ra be rpews- 
eva... kar’ éxetva yéyover. Cf. 
Laws, x. 886 D, 898 D sqq., xii. 
966 D sqq. ; Crat. 397 C. 

50 As Plato says, Rep. vii. 530 
A, even the stars cannot correspond 
to mathematical rules quite per- 
fectly, and without any deviation, 
because after all they are visible, 
and have a body. He thus seens 
to have noticed that the phe- 
nomena do not altogether agree 
with his astronomical system; but 
instead of giving an astronomical 
solution of the difficulty (which 
was indeed impossible tu him), he 
cuts the knot by a mere theory. 
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most perfect motion; and if the motive power in the 
Soul is accompanied by the faculty of knowledge, the 
highest knowledge must: belong to that soul which by a 
perfectly regular motion of body evinces the highest 
reason.”! If the Cosmos, absolutely uniform and har- 
monious, circling about itself, possesses the most divine 
and most reasonable soul, those parts of the Cosmos 
which most nearly approximate to it in form and 
motion will most largely participate in this privilege. 
The stars are therefore the noblest and most intelli- 
gent of all created natures; they are the created 
gods,”” as the universe is the one created God. Man 
may learn how to regulate the lawless movements of 
his soul by their unchanging courses:* he himself 
is not to be compared with them in worth and perfec- 
tion. So strongly was the Greek deification of nature 
at work, even in the philosopher who did more than 
anyone else to turn away the thought of his nation from 
the many-coloured multiplicity of the phenomenon to a 
colourless conceptual world beyond. As to the person- 
ality of these gods, and whether thought combined 
with self-consciousness belongs to them, in the same 
way as to man, Plato seems never to have enquired.” 


51 (‘f. p, 844 sq. Hence in Laws, 
x. 898, D sqq. (on the basis of 
the psychology developed loc. cit.), 
it is shown that the stars are gods. 
(There is nothing in the passage 
about the animation of the years, 
months, and seasons, such as 
Teichmiiller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. 
Begr. 362, finds in 899 B, and by 
which he would make out that 
the animation of the stars is not 
to be taken literally; the passage 


simply says that souls—those of the 
stars—are wdyrwy Tovrwy alfriac.) 

52 Geol dparot xal yerynrol, Tim. 
40 D; cf. 41 A sqq., and supra, 
note 49, 

53 Tim. 47 B aq. 

5$ Teichmiiller (Stud. z. Gesch. 
d. Begr. 185 sq. ; cf. 353 sqq.) says 
that Piato’s created (gewordene) 
gods are merely metaphorical: 
meaning that the Ideas of the gods, 
iust as the Ideas of mortal beings, 


cc 
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The Timeeus® sums up the result of its whole 
cosmogony in the concept of the world as the perfect 
Zwov. Made like the Idea of the Living One (the av- 


are contained in the Idea of the 
animal. He can of course appeal 
to the difficulty which results as 
soon as ever we endeavour to 
determine preciacly the conception 
of the spiritual individuality of 
the stars, as well as to the ob- 
viously mythical elements which 
run tarough the narrative of their 
creation (39 E sq., 42 A sq.). 
But similar difficulties arise in 
very many doctrinal determinations 
without giving us any right to re- 
ject them as un-Platonic; as e.g. 
in the doctrine of the World-soul, 
and of the three parts of the 
human soul, &c. If the nar- 
rative of the origin of the stars 
bears the same mythical character 
as the whole cosmogony of the 
Timzus, it does not follow that 
Plato is not in earnest in what he 
says about its intelligence and di- 
vinity, not only here but also in 
the Laws. He speaks of the for- 
mation of the world in an equally 
mythical way, but he does not 
therefore doubt that the world is 
the most perfect revelation of the 
Idea,—the become God. He tells 
us myth after myth about the ori- 
gin and destiny of the human soul; 
but who can dispute that the soul 
is to him the divine in man, the 
reat of the intellect? Plato dis- 
tinctly gives us to understand that 
the case is essentially different 
with the divinity of the stars, and 
with the divinity of the purely 
mythical gods Chromos, Rhea, &c. 
In the well-known passage of Tim. 
40 E agq., he refuses with withering 
irony to express his views about 
these, as he has just done in the 
sase of the former; and Teichmiil- 


ler himself has correctly enun- 
ciated the reasons which, according 
to the above, induced Plato, as 
ey did Aristotle and other philo- 
sophers afterwards, to suppose 
that the stars are animated by an 
intellect far higher than that of 
men. Where the tenets, which a 
philosopher expresses with all defi- 
niteness, so clearly proceed from 
resuppositions acknowledged by 
im, we cannot doubt that they 
correspond to his actual opinions. 
Plato certainly does not in the 
least endeavour to form for’ us a 
more precise conception of the ani- 
mation of the stars. He does not 
tell us whether he attributes to 
them a_ self-consciousness, sensi- 
bility, or will, whether, in short, he 
imagines their life to be personal 
or not. But has he made any 
such scientific statement with re- 
ference to the World-soul or tlic 
Divinity ? Has he accurately ana- 
lysed human self-consciousness ? 
Whenever the doctrines of an an. 
cient philosopher give us occa- 
sion to ask questions, to which we 
find no answers in that philoso. 
pher’s works, our first enquiry 
should always be whether he ever 
proposed these questions to him- 
self; and in the present case we 
are not justified in assuming this. 
5 30 C sqq., 36 E, 37 C, 39 b, 
34 A sq., 68 E, 92 end. Cf. begin- 
ning of the Critias. This exposi- 
tion might, to a great extent, 
have been borrowed from Philo- 
Jaus, if we could depend upon the 
enuineness of the fragments in 
tob. Ecl. i. 420, the beginning 
of which has many points of simi- 
larity with Tim. 32 C sqq., 37 A, 
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rogwov), so far as the created can be like the Eternal, 
comprehending in its body the totality of the corporeal, 
participating, by means of its soul, in individual and 
endiess life and in divine reason, never growing old nor 
passing away,” the Cosmos is the best of things created, 
the perfect copy of the everlasting and invisible God: 
itself a blessed God, sole in its kind, sufficing to itself 
and in need of no other. In this description we can- 
not fail to recognise the characteristic of the ancient 
view of the world. Even Plato is far too deeply pene- 
trated with the glory of Nature to despise her as the 
Non-Divine, or to rank her as the unspiritual, below 
human self-consciousness. As the heavenly bodies are 
visible gods, so the universe is to him the One visible 
(sod which comprehends in itself all other created 
gods, and by reason of the perfection and intelligence 
of its nature occupies the place of Zeus. According to 
Plato it is above all things necessary to this perfection 
of the Cosmos, that as the Idea of the Living includes 
in itself all living beings, so the world, as its copy, 
should also include them.®’ They fall, however, under 
two classes: the mortal and the immortal. Of the latter 
we have already spoken and shall have again to speak. 
The former, on account of the peculiar connection in 
which the Platonic theory places all other living crea- 
tures with man, will lead us at once to Anthropology. 


38 ©. Cf., however, vol. i. 317, 4; 
359, 1. 

56 In itself the world, and also 
the created gods, are not neces- 
sarily indissoluble, since every- 
thing which has come into being 
can pass away. But only their crea- 


tor could destroy them; and this 
he would not wish to do by reason 
of his goodness. Tim. 32 C, 38 B, 
41 A. Cf. p. 400 aq. 

57 See p. 112, 171, and 266. 

® Tim, 89 E, 41 B, 69 C, 92 
end, 


co tA 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MAN, * 


Pato has discussed the nature of the soul and of man 
both mythically and scientifically. In more or less 
mythical language, he speaks of the origin and pre- 
existence of souls, of their condition after death, and of 
Recollection (avauvnorc). His enquiries into the di- 
visions of the soul, and the interdependence of spiritua! 
and corporeal life, are conducted in a more exclusively 
scientific manner. Qur attention must first be directed 
to the mythical and half-mythical representations ; for 
even the more strictly scientific utterances often re- 
ceive their fullest elucidation from these. But we must 
previously glance at the general concept of the Soul, 
as determined by Plato. 

We are told in the ‘Timeeus (41 sqq.) that when 
the Creator had formed the Universe as a whole and the 
godlike natures in it (the stars), He coramanded the 
created gods to produce mortal beings. They there- 
fore fashioned the human body and the mortal part of 
the soul. He Himself prepared its immortal part in 
the same cup in which He had before fashioned the 
World-soul. The materials and the mixture were the 
xame, only in less purity, This means, if we abstract 
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the form of the representation, that the essence of the 
human soul, conceived apart from its union with the 
hody, is the same as that of the World-soul, except for 
the difference of the derived from the original, the 
-part from the whole.’ If then the World-soul is, with 
regard to Being in general, the mediatising principle 
between the Idea and the Phenomenon, the first form 
of existence of the Idea in multiplicity, this must also 
hold good of the human soul. Though not itself the 
Idea,’ it is so closely combined with the Idea that it 
cannot be conceived without it. Reason cannot impart 
itself to any nature except through the instrumentality 
of the soul;* conversely, it is so entirely essential 
in the soul to participate in the Idea of life, that 
death can never enter it. Hence the soul is expressly 
defined as the self-moved.* But this it can only be 
so far as its essence is specifically different from that 
of the body, and akin to that of the Idea; for life 
and motion originally belong to the Idea, and all life, 
even of derived existence, comes from it.6 The Idea, 
in contradistinction to the plurality of Sensible things, 
is absolutely uniform and self-identical, and, in contra- 
distinction to their transitoriness, is absolutely eternal. 
The soul, in its true nature, is without end or begin- 


1 Phileb. 30 A: 76 wap’ piv 
coua dp’ ov Yuxny dhoomer Exew; 
Afjtov Sri Pjoopev, Ildbev, & pire 
IIpwrapxe, A\aBdxv, elwep wh 1d ye 
Tov mavros cupa Eupuxov dv ériy- 
xave, Tavrd ye Exov rovrw xal 
fre wdvry xadXAlova. (Cf. supra, p. 
266, 112). The human soul as 
well as the world-soul is said to 
have the two circles of the radrdy 
and Odrepoy in itself, and is divided 


according to the harmonic system 
(Tim. 43 C sq., 42 (), which is to 
- ee ln the sense ex- 
plained previous! . 346, sqq., 
B88 on) y (p 19 

7 See p. 239, 39. 

3 See p. 172, 287. 

4 Pheedo, 105 C, 106 D; cf. 102 
D sqq. 

5 Nec p. 345. 

§ Sce p. 261, qq. 
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ning free from all multiplicity, inequality, and com- 
positeness.’ More precise explanations than these, in 
regard to the universal concept of the soul, we vainly 
seek in Plato. 

This high position, however, only belongs to the 
soul, as contemplated in its pure essential nature 
without reference to the disturbing influence of the 
body. The soul’s present condition is so little adapted 
to that essential nature, that Plato can only account 
for it by a departure of the souls from their original 
state; and he finds no consolation for its imperfec- 
tion, except in a prospective return to that state. 

The Creator of the world (so the Timseus continues, 
41 D sqq.) formed in the beginning as many souls as 
there were stars,® and placed each soul in a star,? 


* Rep. x. 611 B sq.; Phedo, 78 B 
sqq., the results of which investi- 
gation are (x. 80 B) comprehended 
in the words: rq peév Oelw xal abav- 
a7Tw kal vonrm Kxai povoerdet xal 
adiadtry Kal del woavrws Kal xara 
tavura Exovrt avrg duordrarov elvac 
Yuxiv. Ch Laws, 899 D: dre 
bev yet Bends ovyyévad Tis lows 
Te Oela mpds To EYuguror Aye. 

® Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 396, 
understands by this that the crea- 
tur of the world divided the whole 
collective soul-substance into as 
many yarts as thero are fixed 
stare, appointed one of these parts 
to each of the latter, and caused 
the individual souls, in their trans- 
plantation to the earth and the 
planets, to proceed from these 
parts. As far as Plato's scientific 
views are concerned, the meaning 
of srch an entirely mythical point 
would be indifferent. As the 
question, however, has actually 

® 


been raised, I cannot concur with 
the view just quoted. The creator 
forms yYuxds loaplOuovs ois 
dorpos, displays the universe to 
them, and proclaims the law of 
their future existence. Jn my 
opinion, none but the individual 
souls can be meant. The number 
necd cause no difficulty ; that of the 
souls is meant to be limited (sec 
below), that of the stars, on the 
other hand, is always considered 
incalculable. The fact that, accord- 
ing to this view, ‘every (fixed) 
star would have only one reason- 
able inhabitant,’ is of no import- 
ance whatever. The question here 
is not about the inhabitants of the 
fixed stars; the souls are merely 
divided amongst the stars for a 
time, in order that they may con- 
template the world from them (as 
in Phedr. 246 E sqq., only in a 
different way). 

9 In this case, however, we can 


THE SOUL. soi 
ordaining that they should thence contemplate the 
universe, and afterwards be implanted in bodies. At 
first, all were to come into the world alike, as men. 
Whoever should overcome the senses in this bodily 
existence should again return to a blessed existence in 
his star. Whoever did not accomplish this, should 
assume at the second birth the form of a woman; but, 
in case of continued wickedness, he should sink down 
among beasts,’? and not be released from this wandering 
until, by conquest over his lower nature, his soul had 
regained its original perfection. In accordance with 
this decree, the souls were distributed, some on the 
earth, some on the planets,!! and the created gods 
fashioned for them bodies, and the mortal parts of the 
soul. 

This exposition differs from the much earlier one of 
the Phadrus (216 sqq.) as follows. The entrance of 
souls into bodies, which the Timseus primarily derives 
from a universal cosmic law, is in the Pheedrus ulti- 
mately reduced to a decline of the souls from their 
destiny. Hence the mortal part, which the Timeeus 
only allows to approach the immortal soul when it 


only think of the fixed stars, be- 
cause this transposition of each 
soul to its definite star is clearly 
distinguished from its subsequent 
transplantation to the planets, 41 
E, 42 D overlooked by Martin, 
ii, 151). 

0 There is a further develop- 
ment of this point, Tim. 90 E sqq. 

11 This point, standing quite se- 
parately in Plato (and thoroughly 
misunderstood by Martin, loc. cit.), 
cannot be taken otherwise than as 


asserting that the planets have in. 
habitants just as the earth has; 
for the expression 42 D prevents 
our supposing that the human 
souls come to the planets first and 
then to the earth. Anaxagoras, 
and Philolaus before Plato, had 
supposed the moon to be inhabited 
(see vol. i. 820, 366); Plato seems 
to follow them. To understand 
Rep. ix. 592 B as referring to in- 
habitants of another world is very 
hazardous, 
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enters the body, is, with regard to both its components, 
Courage and Desire,’? already attributed to the soul in 
the pre-existent state: there would otherwise be nothing 


to mislead souls to their fall.?* 
fundamental ideas of both dialogues are the same. 


In other respects, the 
If 


a soul, overcoming Desire, follows the choir of the gods 


12 The whole description proves 
that these two qualities are to be 
understood by the two horses of 
the sonl, Phedr. 246 A; cf. also 
247 E, 253 D sqq., 255 E aq. 
All that is bronght against this 
view from the Timeus (Hermann, 
De part. an. immort. sec. Plat. 
Gott. 1850-1, p. 10, followin 
Hermias in Phedr. p. 126) woul 
prove nothing at all, even sup- 
posing that it was not a mythi- 
cal exposition. Why might not 
Plato have altcred his views? 
To explain the horses of the soul 
as equivalent to the elements of 
the soul mentioned in the Timzns, 
as Hermann does, after Hermias, 
is more than improbable. These 
parts of the soul will be discussed 
later on. 

13 J cannot concur with Suse- 
mihl’s supposition ((renet. Entw. 
i. ee Philol. a ae 

q.) that Plato imagines the souls 
‘ t clothed with a sidereal bedy 
previous to the earthly life. In 
the Timeus 41 C. s8q., 42 E, 
only the souls, and these only in 
their immortal part, are fashioned 
by the Demiurgus ; these souls are 
transported into the fixed stars, 
and only afterwards do they ob- 
tain a body—not perhaps earthly, 
but simply a body—and with this 
the sensible powers of the soul 
(42 A: Srore 5h owpacw eugdvtev- 
Octey ef drdyxns .. . Epwror pey 


alcOnow dvayxatoy ely play racw 
éx Bralwy wabnudrww tbpduror 
ylyvecOa, &c.) begin. Of a super- 
terrestrial body Plato not only 
says nothing (as he must necessa- 
rily have done if he supposed it to 
exist), but positively excludes the 
notion by the whole character of 
his exposition. This body must 
have been created by the inferior 
gods; and their activity only 
commences with the creation of 
the earthly body; alcOnois too 
would have been inseparable from 
it; and afc@nors only originates 
with the earthly body. Nor is 
there anything in the Pheedrus, 
245 C syq., about a sidereal body : 
it is the souls themselves which 
throng and push and lose their plu- 
mage, &c. We might of course 
say that incorporeal souls could 
not live in the stars; but just as 
little could they wander about the 
heavens and raise their beads intc 
the sphere above the heavens, ac- 
cording to the fable of the Phe- 
drus. We cannot expect that such 
mythical traits should be tl.v- 
roughly consistent with one ano- 
ther and in harmony with the se- 
rious determinations of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine. We are not justi- 
fied in attributing determinate 
theories to Plato simply because 
they are require] in a purely my- 
thical exposition. 
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up to the super-celestial place to behold pure entities, 
it remains for a period of 10,000 years,—one revolution 
of the universe,—free from the body: but those souls 
which neglect to do this, and forget their highest 
nature, sink down to the earth. At their first birth, 
all, as stated in the Phedrus, are implanted in 
human, and male, bodies; only their lots vary accord- 
ing to their merit. After death, all are judged, and 
placed for a thousand years, some as a punishment 
under the earth, some as a reward in heaven. This 
period having elapsed, they have again to choose,—the 
evil as well as the good,—a new kind of life; and in 
this choice, human souls pass into Beasts, or from 
beasts back into human bodies. Those alone who thrice 
in succession have spent their lives in the pursuit of 
wisdom, are allowed to return, after the three thousand 
years, to the super-celestial abode. ‘The latter part of 
this representation is confirmed by the Republic.’* The 
souls after death are there said to come into a place 
where they are judged: the just are led away thence to 
the right, into heaven; the unjust to the left, beneath 
the earth. Both, as a tenfold reward of their deeds, 
have to accomplish a journey of a thousand years, which 
for the one is full of sorrow, for the other of blessed 
visions.’° At the end of his thousand years, each soul 
has again to select an earthly lot, either human or 
animal, and only the very greatest sinners are cast for 


4 x, 613 EK sqq. In vi. 498 D caused so much trouble to Chris- 
a future return to life was already tian dogmatism, viz. the fate of 
supposed. children who die young. Plato 

® In 615 C the question is refuses to enter into it, 
bronght forward, which afterwards ) 
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ever into Tartarus.'® The Politicus’’ also recognises 
@ periodical entrance of souls into bodies. 

The Gorgias (523 sqq.) gives a detailed account of 
the future judgment, again with the qualification that 
incorrigible sinners are to be everlastingly punished : 
and the Phedo (109 sqq.), with much cosmological 
imagery, describes the state after death in the same 
way. Here four lots are distinguished (113 D sqq.): 
that of ordinary goodness, of incurable wickedness, 
of curable wickedness, and of extraordinary holiness. 
People of the first class find themselves in a condition 
which, though happy, is still subject to purification ; 
those of the second ‘are eternally punished ; those of 
the third temporarily.’"* Those who are remarkable 
for goodness attain to perfect bliss, the highest grade 
of which—entire freedom from the body—is the por- 
tion of the true philosopher alone.” ‘This passage is 
to be taken in connection with the former one, Pheedo 
(80 sqq.), which makes the return of the greater 
number of souls into corporeal life (as men or animals) 
@ necessary consequence of their attachment to the 
things of sense. But the Gorgias not only represents 
much more strongly than the Pheedo the distinction of 


16 The peculiar touch here added 
—that ut such persons the abyss 
of the world beneath roared—is 
a remodelling of a Pythagorean 
notion ; ef. vol. i. 389, 3. 

7 272 E; cf. 271 B aq., the de- 
velopment of details is here of 
course different, but the general 
doctrine the same as elsewhere. 

18 Brandis, Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. a. 
448, is mistuken in trying to find 


here (114 A) a belief in the etfi- 
cacy of intercession for the de- 
parted. The idea is rather that 
the offender is punished until he 
has expiated his offence, and pro- 

itiated the injured person ; there 
is nothing about intercession. 

19 A similar division of a fonr- 
fold state of recompense is referred 
to in the passage from the Laws, 
x. 904 B sqq. quoted p. 409. 


ee 
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ordinary from philosophical virtue, and its importance 
in determining future conditions, but contains a some- 
what different eschatology. According to the other 
descriptions, the departed spirits appear immediately 
after death before the bar of judgment, and only 
resume a body at the end of a thousand years. Here, 
the souls that hanker after sensible things are said to 
hover as shadows around the graves, until their desire 
draws them again into new bodies.” 

Plato employs the same method in the doctrine of 
Recollection, to explain the phenomena of the present 
life. ‘The possibility of learning, he says, would be 
incomprehensible, the sophistic objection that one can- 
not learn that which is known, nor seek that which is 
unknown,”? would be unanswerable, if the unknown 
were not in some other relation to the known; some- 
thing namely that man has once known and then again 
forgotten. Experience shows this to be actually the 
case. How could mathematical and other truths be 
extracted merely by questions from a person to whom 
they had hitherto been entirely strange, if they were not 
previously latent in him? How could sensible things 
remind us of universal concepts if the latter were not 
known to us independently of the former? They can- 
not be abstracted from the things themselves, for no 
articular represents its essence exactly and completely. 
But if these concepts and cognitions are given us 


7° 108 A does not really balance D sqq. ; Pheedo, 72 E sqq.: cf. Tim. 

this variation, in spite of the re- 41 E. 

ference to the former passage. 2 See vol.i. 912; Prantl. Gesch. 
“1 Phredr. 249 B.sq.; Meno, 80 d. Log. i. 23. 
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before any presentation has been appropriated, we can- 
not have acquired them in this life, but must have 
brought them with us from a previous life."* The facts 
of learning, and of conceptual knowledge are only to be 
explained by the pre-existence of the soul. This doctrine 
alone makes Thought, distinguishing characteristic of 
human nature,* comprehensible to us. 

That the above descriptions as they stand were 
regarded by Plato not as dogmatic teaching but as 
myths, it scarcely required his express assertions” to 
prove: this is unmistakably shown by the contradic- 
tions not only between one dialogue and another, but 
often in the very same; the careless prodigality with 
which historical and physical wonders are heaped to- 
gether ; the occasional intermingling of irony;** and 
the precise detailing of particularities that are beyond 
all human ken. But he no less clearly asserts that these 
myths were viewed by him not as mere myths, but 
also as hints of the truth, worth serious consideration ;*" 


23 'The expression which Aris- 
totle, De an. 1ii. 4, 429 a. 27, quotes, 
though without Plato's name, and 
which Philop. De an. ii. 5 a, 
though only conjecturallv, refers 
to Plato, seems to imply this origi- 
nal possessien of the Ideas: e8 57 
of Adyovres thy Yryny elvac rémrov 
el5dyv. Perhaps, however, he has 
in mind the more general view, on 
which cf. p. 287, 172. 

4 Phedr. loc. cit. ; only a human 
soul can come into a human body, 
Lecause it alone has heard truth: 
det yap avOpwrov tumévac kar’ eidos 
Aeyduevov ex zod\dAwy lov aicOjcewv 
els év Noytopm Evvatpovuevov*® Tovro 


5é €orw dvduvnors éxelywy, & Tor’ 
eldey quay 7 Yuxn, &>. 

* Phedo, 114 D; Rep. x. 621 
I}; Meno, 86 B. 

% (Cf. Plaedo, 82 A; Tim. 91D; 
Rep. x. 620. 

“ Georg. 523 A; Pheedo, loc. 
cit.: 7d nev ofvradra duicxuploacGar 
otrws txew, ws éyw duedprAuPa, ov 
mpéwe. vouw Exovre avdpi. re 
pévree } Tair’ éoriv } roar’ arra 
weplTas Puxas nua kai Tas olxices, 
€wet rep abdvardy ye n Puxn palve- 
Tat ovoa, Tal’Ta Kal mpéwev pot 
Soxet Kai Ascov xwdvvetoct oloudvy 
olirws éxecv. 
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and he therefore combines with them moral exhorta- 
tions which he never would have grounded on uncer- 
tain fables. It is difficult, however, to make out 
precisely where that which is intended to be dogmatic 
ends, and that which is mythical begins. Plato himself 
was manifestly in uncertainty, and for that very reason 
betakes himself to the myth. The doctrine of immor- 
tality is the point, the strictly dogmatic signification of 
which can least be doubted. Not only in the Phedo, 
but in the Phedrus and Republic, too, it is the subject 
of a complete philosophic demonstration. But this 
demonstration is directly founded on the concept of the 
soul, as determined by the whole inter-connection of 
the Platonic system. The soul in its Idea is that 
to the essence of which life belongs: at no moment, 
therefore, can it be conceived as not living. This onto- 
logical proof of immortality sums up all the separate 
proofs in the Phedo,?? and is brought forward in 


*3 Phredo, loc. cit.; Georg. 526 phic endeavour—a _ postulate of 
D, 527 B sq.; Rep. x. 618 B sq., the philosophic consciousness— 
621 B. that all philosophising is a loosing 

* The details in the Phsedo-— of the soul from the body, a kind 
about immortality appear to form of death; and consequently that 
a series of distinct evidences and the soul arrives at its determina- 


considerations. If, however, we 
look into them more closely, we 
see that they all depend on one 
thought. Theo consciousness of 
the Ideal Being of the human soul 
which is above growth and 
ecay) is here exhibited in its ad- 
vance to an ever clearer scientific 
certainty, in its establishment with 
each new step on deeper and 
firmer convictions. In the end 
we get (64 A-59 E) as a gene- 
ral presupposition of  philosv- 


tion, the cognition of truth, only 
after the separation from the 
body, ic. only after death. 
(Whether this exposition be called 
a proof or not is, I think, of no 
importance: the Platonic Socrates, 
63 B E, makes use of it as a justifi- 
cation of his belief in a happy life 
after death), Plato himself, how- 
ever, 69 E aq, suggests that this 
kind of foundation 1s not sufficient ; 
lence in @ second part (70 C-84 B) 
he produces some other proofs 
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the Phedrus, where it is shown that as the soul is 
ever in motion and is the first beginning of all motion, 


it must be indestructible as well as underived.” 


from the nature of the soul itsolf, 
to demonstrate that which he ex- 
pounded merely as an immediate 
presupposition of philosophic life 
and endeavour. ‘These proofs are 
all distinguished from the decisive 
and incontestable proof of the last 
part, by the fact that they do not 
proceed from the concept of the 
soul ag such, but from individual 
analogies and facts, by which im- 
mortality may be inferre! with a 
high degree of probability, but not 
with the unquestionable certainty 
which Plato attributes to his chief 
argument. It is proved first of 
all (70 C-72 D) that as everything 
originates from its opposite, the 
living must originate from the 
dead, as the dead from the living; 
the dcad must therefore exist. It 
is then shown (72 E-77 A) that the 
eneration of new notions, and the 
ormation of general concepts, are 
to be understood merely as Remi- 
niscence, and are to be explained 
from a previous possession of those 
notions, and an existence prior to 
the present. And (according to the 
doctrine of the origination of the 
living from the dead) this prior 
existence must find its correspond- 
ence in an existence after death. 
Finally (78 B-81 A), from a com- 
parison of the soul with the body, 
the result is obtained that the 
soul belongs to the class of simple 
and unchangeable things: and 
these are not liable to dissolution. 
Still even these proofs are found 
1o be insufficient (85 D, 88 B sq.). 
A third division, distinct from the 
previous sections, introduces us to 


The 


the proof which Plato considers 
complete and incontestable. This 
proof is brought in by refuting the 
notion that the soul is merely the 
harmony of its body (90 C-95 A’. 
After (95 A-102 A) showing that 
the starting-point lies in the doc- 
trine of Ideas (upon which all the 
revious discussions ultimately 
1inge), Plato develops the final 
argument as above (102 A-107 B): 
‘A concept can never pass into its 
opposite, nor can a thing which 
has a definite concept belonging to 
its being admit the entrance of its 
opposite. But life belongs to the 
being of the soul, consequently it 
cannot admit the opposite of this, 
viz. death. Therefore it is immor- 
tal and imperishable.’ 1 cannot 
here enter into details as to the 
different views which have been 
entertained on the composition of 
the Phsdo, and its arguments fer 
the immortality of the soul. Cf., 
however, Schleiermacher, Plat. 
WW. ii. 3, 13 sq. ; Baur, Sokrates 
und Christus (Tub. Ztschr. 1837, 
3), 114 sq.; Steinhart, Pi. WW. 
iv. 114 sq. (who, however, concedes 
too much to Hermann’s mistaken 
assertion that the proofs of the 
Pheedo exhibit the development of 
Plato's convictions on this subject, 
Herm. Plat. 528 sq.—See, on the 
other side, Rettig. ub Pl. Phsedo, 
Bern, 1845, p. 27 sqq.); Bonitz. z. 
Erkl. platon. Dialogu., Hermes, 
v. 413 sqq. Further details apud 
Ueberweg, Gesch. d. Phil. 1. 135 
sq. 

” 245 C: Yuxh rica dOdvartos. 
76 yap decxlynrov dOdvaroy, &c. 
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same argument is used in the Republic,®! where it is 
said that the destruction of a thing is caused by its 
own inherent evil. But the evil of the soul, that is 
moral evil, does not weaken its faculty of life. Ifthe 
soul could be destroyed at all, vice, says Plato, would 
have destroyed it; as this is not the case, we see that 
an absolutely indestructible life is inherent in it. In 
a word, the nature of the soul guarantees that it cannot 
cease to live: it 1s the immediate cause of all life and 
motion; and though both may be borrowed by the 
soul from a higher, namely the Idea, yet it is *? only 
by means of the soul that the Idea can impart itself 
to the Corporeal.** Therefore, in proportion as it is 


The soul is dpxy xuwhoews* dpxh dé 
dyévnrov. é€& dpxijs ydp dydyKy 
way TO ytyvduevov yiyverOat, alriy 
dé und’ €& dvds’ el yap Ex rou dpxh 
ylyvoro, obx ay é€& apxis yl-yvo:ro. 
éweidn O¢ dyévynréy dort, xal ddidgd- 
Bopov avrd dvdyxn elvac (cf. supra 
p. 344) .... dOavdrov & weda- 
oudvou rod Ud’ éavrov Kivouuévon, 
yuxjs ovclay re xal \dyor rouroy 
avrév ris Adywy ovK aloxuveirac. 
wav yap cGpua wp pev Efwlev 7d Kt 
veicOar, Avuyxov, S be Evdodev air@ 
€& atrdv, Euyuxory, ws ravryns obons 
gucews Wuxis’ ef 8 Eore robro 
obrws Exov, wh Addo re elvae 7d 
aurd éauTd kwotv } puxny, €& dvdy- 
kns adyévnréy Te xal dOdvarow ux} 


ay efn. 
31 x, 608 D sqq. Cf. Pheedo, 
92 Kk sq., and Steinhart, v. 262 sq. 
32 See p. 288, 172. 


3 The Phedrus designates the 
soul itself as the dpxh xujoews, 
without saying that it is indebted 
only to participation in the Idea 
of life and the Ideal Cause for its 


motive power (Phredo, 105 C; Phi- 
leb. 30 B 8q.; see p. 266, 112), and 
that it therefore belongs tu the 
conditioned and derivative, or, as 
the Timeus puts it, that it was 
produced by God together with the 
rest of the world. This is of no 
importance to the present question, 
but still there is a difference: the 
exposition of the Phedrus is less 
precise and developed than that of 
the later dialogues. I cannot 
agree with Ucberweg (Unters. plat. 
Schr. 282 sqq.) that the Timeus 
differs from the Phado in its view 
of the Being of the soul. Tim. 
41 A, the creator of the world 
says to the created gods: 7rd pe» 
oty 3h SeOev way Aurdv, 76 ye phy 
Kadws dppoabev cal Exov ed NUew 
€0éXew xaxod* 3c’ & xal éwelxep ye- 
yévnobe, dbdvaror yey ov écré ov,’ 
Gduroe 7d wadpray, ore pew bh Du- 
OnoecOé ye ovdé revtierGe Oardrov 
polpas, ris éufs BovdAjoews pelfovos 
Erc Oeopov kal xupiwrépov Aaxdbvres 
éxelvwy, ols Sr’ éylyerOe Evvedeiode. 
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necessary that the Idea in the universe should be mani- 
fested in the phenomenon, the soul, as the medium of 


Hence Ueberweg concludes that 
as the soul according to the Ti- 
meus has also an origin and a 
composition, the principle 7d debev 
way Xurdv must hold of it. 
The soul cannot, therefore, be im- 
mortal by nature, but only by the 
will of God. A comparison of this 
exposition with that of the Phe- 
drus and the Phedo shows, says 
Ueberweg, that the Timzeus stands 
between these two and forms the 
transition from the one to the 
other. ‘The Pheedrus presupposes 
the perishableness of everything 
conditioned, and therefore explains 
the soul as something uncondi- 
tioned, an dpx%, in order to vindi- 
cate ifs immortality. The Phedo, on 
the other hand, considers the soul 
to be conditioned by the Idea of 
life, and accordingly gives up the 
perishableness of everything con- 
ditioned; it allows that such a 
thing may be imperishable, pro- 
vided it stand in an essential rela- 
tion to the Idea of life. The 'Ti- 
meeus agrecs with the Pheedrus as 
to the pcrishableness of everything 
conditioned, and with the Phado 
in saying that the soul is a con- 
ditioned thing. Hence it denies 
any natural immortality to the 
soul; and for this reason it may 
be considered earlier than the 
Phedo. But in making this com- 
bination Ueberweg ought to have 
paid some attention to the Re- 
public, which he has left quite out 
of consideration. The Republic, 
which is prior to the ‘Timeeus, dis- 
tinctly refers to the discussions of 
the Phedo, 69 C-72 B, and 78 B- 
81 A (cf. especially Rep. 611 A 
with Pheedo, 72 A sq., 611 B with 
Pheedo, 78 B sq.), the substance of 


which is referred to here so briefly 
only because it was detailed else- 
where. And in the words: 
péy rolvuy G0dvaroy } Wuyi kal o 
dors Néyos xal of AdAoe dvayxdoecay 
dy, we are clearly referred to fur- 
ther proofs known to the reader, 
which can only be those of the 
Phedo. In the argument above 
mentioned, 608 Dsqq., it is evidently 
assumed that the soul is imperish- 
able by nature, this being the only 
reason whiy its olxeia wrovnpla is in- 
capable of killing it. Again, it is 
incorrect to say that the principle 
7d 5e6év way AuTdy is given up in 
the Phredo. It is stated just as 
definitely there as in the Timzus 
(Ph. 78 B: ro wey EvyriOévre re xal 
EvvOérw byre pices rpoohKes Tovro 
wdoxew, deacpeOjvar ratty prep 
EuyverdOn® ef 5€ Te Tvyxdvee by 
atvvberorv, TovTw pbyy Tpoo}Ker LH 
axdoxew TavTa erep rw dX), and 
is repeated, Republic, 611 B. The 
Republic and ‘limeus, as well as 
the Phsedo, add that the soul is not 
a ovvOerov, but a simple Being, 
and they prove its immortality im- 
mediately from this simplicity. 
The Pheedo (80 B: puxg 5é ad 7d 
wapamay adtarvTy eivac H éyyus 71 
rovrov) does not omit to intimate 
that the indissolubility of the soul 
is not so unconditioned and original 
as that of the Idea. Is this really 
different in the Timeeus? Oupds 
and émOupla are first (42 A, 69 C° 
associated with the soul on its 
entry into the body; but they do 
not belong to its original Being, 
which outlasts death. If we want 
to know this Being we must, as le- 
pe 611 Bsq. expressly remarks, 
eave them out of the question. 
By its transient connection with 


ore 
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this manifestation, is also necessary ; and as it is im- 


possible that the universe 


them it does not become anything 
composite. This wonld only be 
tle case according to Pheedrus, 246 
A sq. Ucberweg believes that the 
Phiedrus agrees with the Timens 
as to the perishableness of every- 
thing conditioned. But the ‘Ti- 
meus does not speak of the con- 
ditioned any more than the Phedo 
or Republic: it speaks of the com- 
posite. Is the soul to be censidered 
as composite, and therefore dis- 
soluble, in the Timseus, because, ac- 
cording to a mythical exposition, it 
is formed out of its elements? (see 
p. 342 sq.) Wo m‘ght say in 
fuvour of this view that the prin- 
ciple wav 5e6év Avrdv is adduced 
not merely, 41 A, with reference to 
the composition of the stars out of 
the corporeal elements (40 A; cf. 
42 KE 6q.), but also presupposed, 
43 1). One of the soul’s circles is 
there said to be utterly confined by 
the throng of sensible perceptions 
at the entry of the soul into the 
body. This is the circle of iden- 
tity (Thought’, the zavrdy. The 
ether circle (Opinion) is so confused, 
wore ras Tov SirAagiou Kal Tpuwda- 
giou tpeis éxarépas dwoordces Kat 
Tas Tay nutorlwy Kal éxirplrwv 
Kal éwoydéwy peodrnras nal tuvdé- 
g:ts (the harmonic proportions of 
the soul, sce p. 349 s8q.), dred) 
TavTEeAWs AuUTAi OUK Roavy TAY wd 
rou tvvdjoavros, mdoas wey orpéyac 
orpopds, &e. But, as we have 
seen, the Phedo itself suzgests a 
similar restriction. If then we 
are to press the words as Ueberweg 
does, we must assert not only of 
the Timzus but of the DPheedo 
that it does not assume a natural 
imperishability of the soul. And 
in the ‘limeus natural immortality 


and its motion can ever 


must be denied both to the human 
and to the World-soul. But this 
would be going beyond Plato’s real 
meaning. ‘he principle that every: 
thing composite is dissoluble 1s 
with Plato a fuadamental meta- 
physical a which occurs 
equally in the Phzedo, the Republic, 
and the Timeus. The soul in spite 
of this has no dissolution to fear; 
and this can be substantiated in 
two ways. We can either deny 
that the soul is composite, or wo 
can say that, so far as in a 
certain sense the soul is compo- 
site, it is in itself dissoluble, but 
this possibility for other reasons 
is never realised. We can derive 
its immortality either from a me- 
taphysical or a moral neccssity. 
‘The former is the method pursued 
in the Republic and Phedo; the 
latter is hinted at in the Timeeus, 
where tho psychogony does not 
permit simplicity to be attributed 
to the soul in the same stiict sense 
as in the other dialogues. Cf. the 
Republic, 611 B: ob pdéiov dtdioy 
elvac ovvOerdv re éx roANGv Kal pH 


TH KaNNoTy Kexxpnuévoy cuvOéce, 


as is the case with the soul in its 
present condition, though not ac- 
cording to its original Being. The 
nesaibility is suggested of the 
soul’s being indeed a auvvGerov, but 
one so beautifully combined that 
it may last for ever. So far as 
there is any actual difference on 
this point between the Timeus and 
the Pheedo, it proves the Timaus 
to be not the earlier, but the later 
work. The simplicity of the soul 
is niodifie 1 in the Timzeus (and not 
before) by the doctrines of its com- 
position out of its e'ements. The 
same holds good against Ueber 


DD 
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cease, so it is impossible that the soul should either 
have had a beginning or be subject to destruction.* 
Plato cannot mean that this holds good only of the 
World-soul, and not of individual souls. In his view 
these are not emanations of the World-soul, coming 
forth from it for a certain time, and returning into it; 
but as particular Ideas stand side by side with the 
highest Idea, so particular souls stand beside the 
universal soul in self-dependent individuality. Both 
are of like nature: both must be equally imperishable. 
The soul, as such, is the principle of motion, and is 
inseparably combined with the Idea of Life: therefore 
each particular soul must be so. This argument is not 
altogether valid.” It certainly follows from the pre- 
mises that there must always be souls, but not that 


these souls must be for ever the same.*® 


weg's assertion (loc. cit. 292) that 
the Politicus also must be Jater 
than the Timeus, because the 
higher part of the soul is called 
(309 C) 7d decyeves bv THs Yuxis 
pépos. If any conclusion at all 
can be drawn from these words it 
is that the Politicus is earlier than 
the Timzus. It is not till we 
come to the Timeus that we find 
any mention of the origin of thie 
soul: in all the preceding dialogues, 
Pheedrus, Meno (86 A), Phedo and 
Republic (611 A, B), it is regarded 
as without beginning — del dy. 
Considering the mythical character 
of the psychogony and cosmogony 
in the Timeens, I should be inclined 
to attach little importance to the 
Ceviations. 

% Phedr, 245 D: roiro dé [rd 
aird avrd xivodv] ofr’ dwréd\Avo Pat 


It is question- 


ore yiyverOae Suvardy, 7) wdvra re 
ovpavoy waaay Te yéveoty cuLmWETOU- 
cay orjva cal phwore ads Exew 
80ev xwnbévra yerfoerat. 

*5 Phedo, 107 B sq., 114 C; 
Rep. x. 610 D, 613 E sq., 621 B; 
Gorg. 522 E, 526 D sq.; Thest. 
177 A; Laws, xii. 959 A sq. 

% It does not follow that Plato 
considered his proofs invalid. 
Teichmiiller tries to prove in his 
Studien zur Gesch. d. Begriffe, p. 
110.-222, that Plato did not believe 
in an individual immortality, but 
considered the individual in the 
soul to be mortal, disappearing at 
death. (Teichmiiller is, as far as 
I remember, the first to promul- 
gate this theory.) His view not 
only wants foundation, but con- 
tradicts every result of Plato’s 
most unequivocal explanations, 
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able whether Plato would have attained his firm con- 
viction of immortality had it not commended itself to 


Teichmiiller thinks that if the in- 
dividual soul is not an Idea, it 
cannot be imperishable, and con- 
victs me of ‘a clear contradiction’ 
(p. 210) in having represented the 
individual svuls with an indepen- 
dent existence by the side of the 
World-soul, while (p.554) I deny 
that the soul is an Idea. I have 
not, however, yet discovered where 
the contradiction lies. Are there 
according to Plato no individual 
Beings by the side of the Ideas? 
or must they be perishable be- 
cause they are not Ideas? Does 
not Plato expressly say (Phedo, 
104 B, 105 D, 106 D sq.) that, 
besides the Ideas themselves, ull 
things with which an Idea is at 
any time connected exclude the op- 
posite of that Idea? Hence, not 
only the Idea of life, but the soul 
which participates in that Idea, ex- 
cludes death. ‘Teichmiiller further 
remarks (p. 111) that, as the soul 
is a becoming or actually existin 

thing, it must, like all fas which 
actually exists, be a mixed thing 
composed of an Ideal and a prin- 
ciple of Becoming, of which one 
part (the individual) passes away, 
while the eternal factor returns 
intu its eternal nature. But he 
neither has brought, nor could 
bring proofs to show that Plato 
thought this to be the case with 
all actually existing things. Are 
not the world and World-soul, 
the stars and the star-spirits, ac- 
tually existing things? Do they 
not belong to the category of Be- 
coming just as much as, and in the 
same sense as, tho human soul? 
Yct we cannot infer that one part 
of their Being passes away, while 


the other returns to its eternal 
nature. Even if it were correct to 
say that the individual is to be 
found neither in the Ideas nor in 
the principle of Becoming, but only 
in the actual mixture of the two 
(p. 114), it would not necessarily 
in Plato’s view ‘belong only to 
things which originate and pass 
away.’ There would remain the 
possibility that he supposed an 
enduring and indisgsoluble connec- 
tion of the Idea with the principle 
of Becoming as well as the tran- 
sient connection. This is undoubt- 
edly the case in the a page 
ripley posase of the Phzdo, 103 
/aqq. We cannot, however, say ab- 
solutely that individuality accord- 
ing to Plato arises from the mixture 
of the Ideas with the principle of 
Becoming ;—at least, if we under- 
stand by the latter term what he 
himself explicitly calls it, the 7zt- 
Ojwn yevéoews (Tim. 52 D)—Matter 
—for this is not in the soul. In- 
dividual corporeal Beings do so 
originate, but how the spiritual in- 
dividuality arises Plato gives us no 
explanation beyond the mythical 
partition of the soul-substance into 
the individual souls, Tim. 41 D; and 
it is more than uncertain that he 
could account for it to himself. 
How can the assertion be jus- 
tified that the eternity of indi- 
vidual souls most distinctly affirmed 
by Plato ‘must have been incon- 
ceivable from the nature of their 
origin?’ We may see that Plato's 
evidences for the personal duration 
of the soul after death have no 
actual cogency; or (which, how- 
ever, would be difficult to prove) 
that such a belief is not in harmony 


pdb a 
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him on other grounds. We must remember the strong 
nioral interest attaching to a belief in future retribu- 
tion which is so prominent in his writings,” and the 
agreement of the doctrine of immortality with his 
high idea of the worth and destiny of the spirit ;* 
together with the support it gave to his theory of 
knowledge, by means of the principle of Recollection. 
As far as the scientific establishment of this doctrine 
is concerned, Plato comprehends everything in the single 
demand that we should recognise the essential nature of 
the soul, which excludes the possibility of its destruction. 

This argument shows the close interconnection 
between the doctrine of immortality and that of 
pre-existence. If it be impossible to imagine the 


with the general suppositions of his 
system. But our next question 
must simply be whether he held 
this belief himself or not; and to 
undertake to prove this expressly 
to a reader of Plato by single pas- 
rages, e.g. Phado, 63 E, 67 B sq. 
72 A, 80 B, 107 B sq.; Rep. x. 
611 A—where the constant num- 
ber of the souls is by no means to 
be set aside with Teichmiiller as 
a mere metaphor (Tim. 42 B)—is 
simply ‘bringing owls to Athens,’ 
With this belief stands and falls the 
theory of future retribution and of 
avduvnos, which, as will be pre- 
sently shown, [lato seriously 
thought it impossible to renounce. 
Teichmiiller endeavours (p. 143) to 
extract from the words (Phedo, 
107 D), ovdév yap Addo Exouca els 
Atdou 7 Wuxn Epxerat rdAny Tijs 
matdelas re xal rpopfjs, the follow- 
ing sense: ‘What do we take with 
us into Hades?’ Answer: ‘Our 
general nature.’ Such an obvious 


artifice will hardly serve to recom- 
mend his explanation. In his ci- 
tation of proofs for immortality 
(p. 115 sqq.), he considers it ‘ ob- 
vious’ aid ‘a matter of course’ that 
the question is not about any in- 
dividual immortality. Tbrough- 
out he has omitted to substantiate 
these assertions by any accurate 
analysis of Plato's text. 

37 Pheedo, 107 B sqq., 114 C 
Rep. x. 610 D, 613 E sqq., 621 B ; 
Gorg. 522 E, 526 D sqq.; Theet. 
177 A; Laws, xii. 569 A sq. 

38 Cf. Phiedo, 64 A e985 Rep. x. 
611 Bsqq.; Apol. 40 E sqq. He 
who sces the true nature of the 
spirit exclusively in its intellectual 
nature, and its true determination 
exclusively in the activity of the 
intellect, and in sense merely a 
hindering clog, can hardly fail to 
suppose that when man is once 
free from sense, he will be free from 
this clog. 
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soul as not living, this must equally hold good 
of the future and of the past; its existence can as 
little begin with this life as end with it. Strictly 
speaking, it can never have begun at all; for the soul 
being itself the source of all motion, from what could 
its motion have proceeded? Accordingly, Plato hardly 
ever mentions immortality without alluding to pre- 
existence, and his expressions are as explicit and 
decided about the one as the other. In his opinion, 
they stand or fall together, and he uses them alike to 
explain the facts of our spiritual life. We therefore 
cannot doubt that he was thoroughly in earnest in his 
assumption of a pre-existence. And that this pre- 
existence had no beginning is so often asserted by 
him*® that a mythical representation like that of the 
Timecus can hardly be allowed any weight to the con- 
trary.“° We must nevertheless admit the possibility 


% This is explained most dis- 
tinctly in the Pheedrus; cf. supra 
notes 30 and 34. The Meno is 


Rep. x. 611 A: the same souls 
must always exist: for that which 
is immortal cannot pass away ; 


less definite, 86 A: ef ofy dy a» 
n xpévov kai dv dy uh 7 dvOpwros, 
dvécovrar alrw adAnbets S6far... 
dp’ obv rov del xpdvov penadnkuia 
Estar n Yuxn avrov; SHrov yap re 
Tov wavra xodbvoy Ear h ovx Ecrw 
AvOpwros. It might be objected 
that this refers ouly to the time 
since the soul existed at all. This, 
however, is clearly not Plato’s 
meaning here, or he would have 
said so. The same holds good of 
the explanation in the Phzedo, 70 
('-72 D--that ht living thing 
springs from the dead, and vice 
verad, and that it must be so un- 
less life is to cease altogether, So 
too in the corresponding passage, 


but their number is not increased, 
otherwise the mortal element would 
in the end be consumed. Pheedo, 
106 D, the soul is designated as 
dtdioy dv, Rep. loc. cit. as del dy, 
which of course refers to endless 
duration. These expressions show 
how to Plato’s mind the absence of 
a beginning and the absence of an 
end coincide. 

It has been alrcady shown, 

. 369 sqq., in what contradictions 
Plato became involved by the sup- 
position of a beginning of the 
world. In the present case there 
is the contradiction that the soul 
was fashioned in a determinate 
moment by the Demiurgus, whereas 
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that in his later years he did not strictly abide by the 
consequences of his system, nor definitely propound to 
himself the question whether the soul had any historical 
beginning, or only sprang, to its essential nature, from 
some higher principle. 

If the two poles of this ideal circle, Pre-existence and 
Immortality, be once established, there is no evading the 
doctrine of Recollection which lies between them; and 
the notions of Transmigration and of future rewards and 
punishments appear, the more we consider them, to be 
seriously meant. With regard to Recollection, Plato 
speaks in the above-cited passages so dogmatically and 
definitely, and the theory is so bound up with his whole 
system, that we must unconditionally reckon it among 
the doctrinal constituents of that system. The doctrine 
is an inference which could not well be escaped if once 
the pre-existence of the soul were admitted; for an 
existence of infinite duration must have left in thie 
soul some traces which, though temporarily obscured in 
our consciousness, could not be for ever obliterated. 
But it is also in Plato’s opinion the only solution of a 
most important scientific question: the question as to the 
possibility of independent enquiry—of thought trans- 
cending the sensuous perception. Our thought could 
not get beyond the Immediate and the Actual; we could 
not seek for what is as yet unknown to us; nor recog- 
nise in what we find, the thing that we sought for; if 
we had not unconsciously possessed it before we recog- 
the Demiurgus himself could not Tim. 34 B sqq. ceitainly looks as 
be imagined without soul. It can- if it were the primal origin of the 


not be supposed that his soul is soul that is meant, 
eternal and all the rest created ; 
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nised and were conscious of it.“4 We could form no 
conception of Ideas, of the eternal essence of things 
which is hidden from our perception, if we had not 
attained to the intuition of these in a former exist- 
ence.” The attempt of a modern work to exclude the 
theory of Recollection from the essential doctrines of 
the Platonic system,” is therefore entirely opposed to 
the teaching of Plato. The arguments for the truth 
and necessity of this doctrine are not, indeed. from our 
point of view, difficult to refute ; but it is obvious that 
from Plato's they are seriously meant.** 

As Recollection commended itself to him on scientific 
grounds, the belief in retribution after death was 
necessitated by his moral and religious view of the 
world. However firm his conviction that the uncondi- 


41 Meno, 80 D sqq. Sec p. 396, 
where the question: riva rpdmroy 
tnrjoes Tovro, & uh oldas rorapd- 
wav drt fore... Hel xai Gre uddcora 
évruxos avry, ws eloes Ore TovrTd 
éorw 8 ov ovx FdnoGa; is answered 
by the doctrine of dyduvynot:: 1d 
yap snreiy &pa cal 7d pavrOdvew 
dvduynots Sov eoriv. 

#2 Phedo, 73 © sqq., where 
special weight is attributed to the 
fact that things always remain Le- 
hind the Ideas of which they re- 
mind us; the Ideas, therefore, must 
have been known previously, be- 
cause otherwise we could not com- 
pare them with things and remark 
the deviations of things from them. 
Plato therefore pronounces the pre- 
existence of the soul to be the in- 
dispensable condition of the know- 
ledge and assumption of the Ideas ; 
Phredo, 76 D: ef pew fore & Opud- 
Aovmew del, kaddy Te kal dyabdy xal 


waca 7 THaUTY ovcla, Kal él ravryy 
Ta €x Tay aicOjcewy wdyra dya- 
dépomey...xal rabra éxeivy dete 
xdfouev, dvayxatoy, olrws dower 
kal raira forw, ofrws Kal ry 
huetépay Wuyxny elvac xal wply ye- 
yyovévar Huds. (C'f. supra, note 24. 

® Tcichmiiller, loc. cit. 208 sq., 
whose refutation of my view is here 
limited to the question: ‘Is it 
meant that the souls saw the Ideas, 
before birth, with the eyes of sense?’ 
No one has ever attributed such an 
absurdity to Plato, nor has Plato 
anywhere spoken of a sensille ap. 
pearance of the Idens in the pre- 
vious life. In fact, he guards 
rgainst such an assumption even 
in his myths (Pheedr. 247 ('). 

“ The apparent deviation of the 
Meno frm the rest of the dialogues 
in its account of the doctrine ot 
dydusnocs has been already noticed. 
Supra, p. 126, 82. 
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tional worth of morality could be shown without refer- 
ence to a hereafter, he held that there would be a 
discord in the universal order, and that Divine justice 
would be at fault if, after death, good was not invaria- 
bly rewarded and evil punished, whatever might have 
been the case in this world.® He, therefore, insists on 
the doctrine of future retribution not only in passages 
where some concession to popular notions might natu- 
rally be expected for didactic or political reasons,*® 
but also in the strictest’ scientific enquiries, in a 
manner which clearly testifies to his personal belief in 
it;*” and he rightly regards it as so necessary a 
consequence of immortality, that the one doctrine is 
involved in the other.*® The precise kind and manner 
of retribution, however, he thought it impossible to 
determine ; and in reference to this, he was obliged to 
content himself either with consciously mythical repre- 
sentations, or, as in the physics of the Timeus, with 
probability.” 

With regard to Transmigration, too, Plato is on the 


4 Rep. x. 612 A sqq. (cf. il. 
357 A-369 B); Laws, x. 903 
B-905 C. 

4% E.g. Laws, loc. cit.; (org. 
523 A sqq. 

47 Eg. Rep. loc. cit.; Phedo, 63 
(‘, 95 B sq., 114 D; Pheer. 248 FE. 

48 Phooto, 107 B eq., 114 D. 

49 As bas been already shown. 
We cannot, however, say that ‘it 
it is a contradiction to acknowledge 
the poetical play of imagination in 
all the particulars of a theory,’ and 
yet ‘to consider it on the whole as 
an essential and doctrinal element 
of the system’ (Teichmiiller, loc. 
cit. 209). At any rate this is not 


Plato's opinion. 7d yév ody raira 
dtioxuplcacba obtrws Exew ws eyw 
dceAjAvOGa, he says at the end of the 
eschatologic myth in the Pheedo, 
114 D, ov rpéwes vodv Exovri dvdpt ' 
Sri wévroe  radr’ early 7} Toair’ 
drra wepl ras Yuxas juay xal Tas 
olxnges, érelmep a0avardy ye 7 
yuxn palverat obca, roiro xal wpér- 
ew éuol doxet kal Agcov xivduvetoac 
olouévy ofrws fxyew. And why 
should not a philosopher say: 
‘I think it can be proved that a 
future retribution will take place, 
although I admit the uncertainty 
of all detailed determinations as to 
the manner of its fulfilment ?’ 
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whole in earnest. He himself shows us how it is con- 
nected with his whole system. As the living can only 
arise out of the dead, and the dead out of the living, 
souls must necessarily be at times without bodies, 
in order that they may return into new bodies.” 
This vicissitude is, therefore, only a consequence of 
the circle in which all created things are constantly 
moving and vibrating between opposite poles. The 
notion of justice, too, requires such an alternation; for 
if life apart from the body be higher than life in the 
body, it would be unjust that all souls should not alike 
be obliged to descend into the lower kind of existence, 
and that all should not be given a chance of ascending 
to the higher.’ This argument seems, in Plato’s 
opinion, to involve that the body and habitation al- 
lotted to one rational soul shall not be less perfect 
than that of another, unless through the soul’s own 
fault.*? Yet, on the other hand, he considers it quite 
according to nature that each soul should be removed 
into a place corresponding with its internal constitution™ 


50 Phiedo, 70 C sqq., 83 D; Rep. 
x. OL1 A: cf. note 39. 

Tim. 41 E sq. The account 
of the Pheedius is, as we have said, 
somewhat different. Perhaps Plato 
had not yet advanced to his later 
determinations, or it may have | est 
suited his exposition to treat the 
degradation of the souls as n matter 
of will. Cf. Deuschle, Plat. Mythen, 
p. 21 8q., with whose remarke, how- 
ever, I cannot entirely agree. 

* Tim. loc.cit.; ef. Phredr. 248 D. 

53 Laws, x. 903 D, 904 B: (tod 
willed that everything should tuke 
such a position in the universe 
that the victory of virtue and the 


defeat of evil in the world might 
be assured. peunxdvarac 3) wpds 
way Trovro Td wotdy Te yevduevoy del 
wolay Spay Set peradapBdvov olxi- 
fecOat xal rlvas wore réomwovs’ 7Tijs 
b¢ yeréoews 7d [Tod] wolov rivds 
adijxe rats Bovdjocecw éxdorwy 
quay tas alrlas. Sey yap ay éxc- 
Oupq Kal drotds Tis Ov Thy Puxh», 
TauTy cxeddv Exdorore kai roolros 
ylyverac dwas hudy ws 7d mond. 
Everything which possesses a soul 
changes constantly, é» éavrots 
KexTnueva Thy THs peTaBorjs airlay, 
and according to the direction and 
degree of this change it moves this 
way or that, to the surface of the 
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and seek out a body that suits it.“ The notion 
of the soul adopting for its dwelling an animal 
body, is not only very repugnant to ourselves, but 
even from the Platonic point of view is involved in 
so many difficulties,” and is treated by Plato with 
so much freedom,” that it is easy to see how ancient 
and modern commentators have come to regard it 
as a merely allegorical rendering of the thought 
that man when he loses himself in a life of sensua- 
lity is degraded into a brute.” Had the question 
been definitely proposed .to Plato, it is probable that 
he would not have claimed for this notion the dignity 
of a scientific doctrine.“ Nevertheless, we are clearly 
not justified in explaining a trait which so persistently 


earth, into Hades, into a higher 
and purer or into the opposite 
hae Theset. 177 A: the just are 
ike the divine, the unjust like the 
non-divine; if the unjust do not 
amend, xal reXeuT}oavras avrovs 
éxetvos ev 6 THY Kax@y Kadapds 
téwos ov défera:, evOdde dé trav 
avrots éuodéryra Tis Staywyijs adel 
&ouet Kaxol Kaxots cuvdvTes. 

54 Phaado, 80 E sqq. (see p. 395): 
if a soul leaves the body pure, eis 
7d Suovoy avry 7d dedes dwrépyerat’ 
otherwise, dre Tw cwuart del Evv0oica 
... kal yeyonreupévy ve’ avrov,... 
Bapuveral re xal E\xerac wddw els 
Tov dpardv rérov. Such souls wan- 
der about the earth, gws ay ry rod 
tuveraxoNov0otyros Tov owpuaroet- 
Sots émiOuula wddrw évdeOdow els 
owma. 

55 The question is obvious, How 
can man, to whuse nature the 
capability of forming concepts, ac- 
cording to Phedr. 249 B, essen- 
tially belongs, become a beast? 


How can the dull and purely 
sensual life of the beast serve to 
purify the soul? Are the souls of 
the beasts (acc. to Tim. 90 E sq.) 
all descended from former human 
souls, and so all intelligent and 
immortal according to their original 
Being, or (Pheedr. loc. cit.) only 
some of them ? 

6 ('f, p. 397. 

5+ E.g. among Greek Platonista, 
the Pseudo-Timeens, Plutarch ap- 
parently, Porphyry, lamb!ichus, 
and Hierocles (see vol. iii. b. 121, 
165, 590, 641, 684, 2nd cdit.) ; 
among modern scholars, Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. i. 243, ii. 392, 465; 
cet ae xv. 430 sqq. 

58 We cannot quote Rep. iv. 441 
B here. It is said there that beasts 
have no reason (Aoyiopds); but 
the same was said immediately be- 
fore of children. Plato might deny 
the use of reason to children, from 
his point of view, but not its pos- 
session. 
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recurs in all Plato's eschatology, as the conscious 
allegorisation of a moral theorem not _ essentially 
belonging to the representation of the future life. 
Plato seems to have seen in this theory—originally 
borrowed from the Pythagoreans—one of those preg- 
nant myths which he was convinced contained a 
fundamental truth, though he did not trust himself 
to determine (and being still a poet as well as a 
philosopher, perhaps felt no necessity for determining) 
exactly where this truth began and how far it ex- 
tended. The souls in their original state, and when 
sufficiently perfected to return to that state, are 
represented as entirely free from the body," and this 
doctrine is too closely interwoven with his whole philo- 
sophy to justify our limiting it to mean® that perfect 
incorporeality is merely an unattainable ideal, and that 
in reality man even after this present life will possess a 
body—a nobler body, however, and more obedient to 
the soul. A philosopher who in his whole procedure 
consciously and exclusively strives after a release from 
the body, who so long as the soul carries about with 
it this evil despairs of attaining his end; who yearns 
to be free from corporeal bonds, and sees in that free- 
dom the highest reward of the philosophic life; who 
recognises in the soul an invisible principle, which only 
in the invisible can reach its natural state ;°' such a 

® Phedr. 246 B aq., 250 C; obvious that they all founl this 
Phedo, 66 E sq., 80 D aqg., 114°C; view of theirs in Plato) ; likewise 
cf. 81 1D, 83 D, 84 D; Tim. 42 Ritter, ii. 427 sqq.; Steinhart, iv. 
A, D. 51; Susemibl, Genet. Entw. i. 461 ; 

60 With many of the earlier Philol. xv. 417 sqq. 


Neoplatonists, on whom compare © Phredo, 64 A-68 B, 79 C aq., 
vol. iii. b. 641, 684, 698, 736 (it is 80 D-81 D, 82 D-84 B; cf. also 
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philosopher, if any one at all, must have been con- 
vinced that it was possible for the disciple of true 
wisdom to attain in the life to come full release from 
the material element. Since this is just what he does 
assert, without a word to the contrary, we have not the 
slightest reason for mistrusting such explanations.“ In 
these main features, therefore, of the Platonic escha- 
tology, we have to do with Plato’s own opinions.“ 
Other points may have had in his eyes at any rate an 
approximate probability; for example, the cosmic 
revolutions of ten thousand years,“ the duration of 
future intermediate states, the distinction between 
curable and incurable transgressions.” But the further 


Tim. 81 D, 85 E, and subter, note 
66. 

® The original appearance of 
the Ideas presupposes the non- 
corporeity of the soul; it is at our 
entry into the body that we forget 
them; Phedo, 76 D; Rep. x. 621 
A; ef. supra, note 13. 

® Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 181, 
184, 186, is therefore incorrect in 
pronouncing the conceptions of the 
pre-existonce, the fall of the soul 
and dvduynors, to be doctrines not 
reckoned essential to his philo- 
sophy by Plato himself. 

68 V, p. 383. The whole calcu- 
lation is of course purely dogmatic. 
The world-year is a century (the 
longest time of a man’s life) 
multiplied by itself; its parts are 
ten periods of a thousand years, of 
which each one allows espace for a 
single return to life and the possi- 
bility of retribution of tenfold dura- 
tion. 

& ‘This distinction was the result 
of Plato’s general view as to tho 


object of punishment (see next 
chapter). The consideration that 
the equilibrinm between the num- 
bers of the dying and of those 
returning into life (Phedo, 72 
A sq.; Rep. x. 611 A) might 
be disturbed, and in the end quite 
destroyed, if in each period of 
the world even a small number 
only of incurable criminals with- 
drew from the ranks of those sct 
apart to return to life, could be 
met by the supposition that the 
punishment (Gorg. 525 C; Rep. 
615 © sqq., denoted us endless) of 
such persons extended only to the 
end of each great year of the world. 
This of course would not be an 
eternity of punishment, but still 
such as would extend over the whole 
eriod of time comprehended by 
*lato’s eschatologic myths, It is, 
however, open to question whether 
Plato himself rose to this con- 
sideration. I sce, therefore, no 
sufficient reasons for the assertion 
(Susemihl, Philol. xv. 433, qq.) 
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details concerning the other world and the soul’s migra- 
tions are so fanciful in themselves, and are sometimes 
so playfully treated by Plato, that his doctrine, in pro- 
portion as it descends into particulars, passes into the 
region of the Myth. 

In connection with these notions, by which alone it 
can be fully understood, we have now to consider the 
Platonic theory of the parts of the soul and its relation 
to the body. As the soul entered the body out of a 
purer life, as it stands related to the body in no 
original or essential manner, the sensuous side of the 
soul's life cannot belong to its specific essence. Plato 
therefore compares the soul © in its present condition 
to the sea-god Glaucus, to whom so many shells and 
sea-weeds have attached themselves that he is disfigured 
past recognition. He says that when the soul is 
planted in the body, sensuality and passion™ grow up 
with it ; and he accordingly distinguishes a mortal and 
an immortal, a rational and an irrational division of 
the soul. Of these, only the rational part is simple ; 
the irrational is again divided into a noble and an 


that this point ‘cannot be seriously 
meant’ in Plato. 

6 Rep. x. 611 C sqq. Another 
similar image occurs, ix. 588 B 
sqq. Cf Phaedr. 250 C. 

* Tim. 42 A sqq.; 69 C. 

"3 Tim. 69 C sqq., 72 D: cf. 41 
(‘42 D; Polit. 309 UC, cf. Laws, 
xii. 961 D sq., Arist. De An. iii. 
‘v: 433 a. 26; Magna Moral. i. 1, 
1182 a. 23 sqq. ‘This theory is 
much less developed in the Phe- 
drus, 246, where the @uzds and 
ércOupia (see p. 393) are reckoned 


under the immortal soul, and thc 
body only is designated as mortal. 
This exposition must not, owing to 
its mythical character, prevent 
us from seeking Plato’s real opi- 
nions in the explicit theories of 
the Timzus, propounded as they 
are with all dogmatic determina- 
tion, however much the views of 
later Greek Platonists may be at 
variance on this point (cf. Hermann, 
De part. an. immort. sec. Plat. 


p. 4 8q.). 
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ignoble half. ‘The former, the noble soul-steed of the 
Pheedrus, is Courage or vehement Will (6 @upoc—ro 
Ouuoedic), in which anger, ambition, love of glory, 
and in general, the better and more powerful pas- 
sions have their seat. In itself without rational 
insight, it is disposed to be subordinate to Reason as its 
natural ally. It has an affinity with Reason, an instinct 
for the great and good; though when deterio- 
rated by evil habits it may often give Reason trouble 
enough.” The ignoble part of the mortal soul 
includes the sum total of sensuous appetites and 
passions; those faculties under the dominion of 
sensible likes and dislikes, which Plato usually calls 
the ér:Bupnrixov, or so far as property is desired as 
& means of sensuous enjoyment, the g:Aoypiyarov.”” 
The reasonable part is Thought.” Thought has its 
dwelling in the head ; Courage in the breast, especially 
in the heart ; Desire in the lower regions.’* The two 
inferior divisions are not possessed by man alone: the 
appetitive soul belongs to plants,” the soul of Courage 
to animals.’° Kven in man the three faculties are not 
equally distributed, neither in individuals nor in whole 
nations. lato assigns Reason pre-eminently to the 
Greeks, Courage to the northern barbarians, love of 


® Rep. iv. 438 D ee ix. 580  % Usually called Aoyiorixdy, or 
]) sqq.; Pheedr. ee ‘ 253 Adyos; also Pirtdcogor, Pirouaes, 


C £04. Tim. 69 Ce 89 1 @ pavOdve AvOpwmwros, Pheedr. 247 C; 
ep. loc. cit.; P ade. 246 B, ef. Laws, loc. cit. and supra, p. 288, 
253 D sqq. 172; also vots. 
71 Rep. iv. 441 A; Tim. 69 D: # Tim. 69 D sqq, 90 A. 
Gupdy Svomapapvdnrov. ® Tim. 77 B. 


77 
72 Rep. iv. 436 A, 439 D, ix. 76 Rep. iv. 441 B, Rep. ix. 588 
sac D ete ; Phedo, 253 E sq. 5 C sqq., can prove nothing i in favour 
of this, 
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gain to the Phoenicians and Egyptians.”’ Here, how- 
ever, the determination universally applies that where 
the higher part exists, the lower must be presupposed, 
but not conversely.” 

Plato then considers these three faculties not merely 
as separate forms of activity, but as separate parts of 
the soul; and he proves this from the experimental 
fact that not only is Reason in man in many ways at 
strife with Desire, but that Courage, on the one hand, 
acts blindly without rational intelligence, and on the 
other, when in the service of Reason, combats Desire. 
As the same principle in the same relation can only 
have the same effect, there must be a particular cause 
underlying each of the three activities of soul.” The 
general ground of this theory is to be found in 
the whole Platonic system. As the Idea stands 
wbruptly in opposition to the Phenomenon, the soul, 
as most nearly related to the Idea, cannot have the 
sensible principle originally in itself. Hence the 
discrimination of the mortal and immortal part of the 
soul. If, however, the soul has at any time received 
into itself this sensuality (as is certainly the case), a 


D, 444 B, 504 A; Tim. 69 C, E, 77 


Rep. iv. 435 E. 
B: cf. Wildauer, Philos. Monatschr. 


‘8 Rep. ix. 582 A sqq. 
He also uses the expression 


Lépn, Rep. iv. 442 C, 444 B; and 
ibid. 436 .A, he puts the question: 
eC TH alr@ ToUTW ExacTa wparromey 
7} GAO AAA’ pavOdvouer pev érépy, 
Gupovueba 5 ddAAw Trav ev nuiw émc- 
Ovpotpev 8’ ad rplrw rol... 4 bdrAy 
™ puxp Kad’ éxacrow alray xpdr- 
Toney, But he more frequently 
speaks of eldy or yévn, Pheedr. 253 
C; Rep. 435 C, 439 KE, 441 C, 443 


1873, p. 241. 

e ‘thus poets like Epicharmus, 
Theognis, and others oppose Oupds 
and vods, and speak of a battle of 
Oupds and voids (Theogn. v. 1083, 
where, however, Bergk reads not 
pdxeras, but wérerac Oupds re védos 
re), and a vdos Oupob xpécowy (ibid. 
631). From this itis an easy step to 
suppose that both are really distinct 
parts of the soul. 
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mediatizing principle must for a similar reason be 
sought between the two. Hence, within the mortal 
soul, the second division of the noble part and the 
ignoble. In accordance with this theory, the three- 
fold partition should be still further carried out and 
extended not only to the faculty of Desire, but to 
Opinion and Knowledge; so that Sensation might belong 
to the Desiring soul, Opinion to Courage, Knowledge to 
Reason. These three forms of presentation are defi- 
nitely distinguished,” and even assigned to different 
parts of the soul.*? Plato seems to have been deterred 
from this combination by the circumstance that he 
ascribes even to knowledge derived from the senses and 
from envisagement, as preparatory to reasoned know- 
ledge, a greater worth than to Courage and Desire. He 
attributes Perception, indeed, to the appetitive part of 
the soul, excluding Reason and Opinion. But he means 
by this, not so much sensuous perception as the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. He further contrasts Opinion, 
even right Opinion, with Reason, and says of the virtue 
that 1s entirely founded on Opinion, that it is without 
intelligence, a mere affair of custom." So that Opinion 
bears the same analogy to Reason that Courage does. 


i Nee pp. 170, 174, 14. TiSTELS : ena 218, 358 sq. 
a? x. 602 C sqq.; vil. 524 8 Tim. 77 B, on the vegetative 
A sq. The alodnors w hich leads us soul: roi rptrov Yuxijs el5ous . 


to form wrong judgments must be 
different from the Aoywpds which 
forms right judgments. ‘Tim. 43 
A sqq. (cf. 37 B sy.): the two 
circles of the soul, the xv«dos (or 
weplodos) ravroi and Barépov, the 

“mer the source of vois and 

‘orhpn, the latter of sédta: and 


@ dd&ns pev Aoytopotd Te Kal roi 
éreots TO pndev, alcOncews Se 
noelas kal ddyewis wera éEmcOupear, 
ibid. 69 VD: to the mortal soul 
belong ndorvh, Avwy, Odppos, pbfos, 
Oupds, éXmls, alcOnows Adoyos and 
Epws, ibid. 65 A, 71 A. 
84 See p. 175, 
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In their general relation to moral action they appear 
to be the same. In the Republic, the guardians of 
the State first undergo a complete training as war- 
riors, and then © only a part of them are admitted to the 
scientific training of rulers. All that belongs to the first 
educational stage represents the finished development 
of the courageous part (Ouposdic), to which the grade 
of warrior corresponds in the State, and to this stage is 
also ascribed the virtue founded on habit and opinion. 
But however necessary such a connection may seem 
to the completion of the Platonic theory, Plato himself, 
as far as we know, has never expressly enunciated it ; 
and as he elsewhere ascribes Right Opinion and even 
Perception to the rational part of the soul,®” we should, 
in pressing the point, .be attributing to him what is 
alien to his system. 

How the unity of the sou! is consistent with 
this threefold partition is a question which Plato 
doubtless never definitely proposed to himself, and 
certainly did not attempt to answer. The seat of 
personality and self-consciousness could of course only 
lie in the Reason, which originally exists without 
the other powers, and even after its combination with 


8. 471 B sqq.; vi. 503 B.sqq. 


V. p. 358; p. 359, 166), to the Getac 
86 See p. 215; cf. Rep. iv. 430 


wepiodo: (‘Tim.44 D, 90D), which are 


Ii, where the peculiar virtue of the 
dupoedes in the state—courage—is 
defined as the dvvayus xal owrnpla 
did wravros b6Ens dpO7s Te Kal vopluov 
Secvav wepl Kai 17). 

§7 Both belong (see note 82) to 
the two circles of the soul (which 
attach originally to the buman 
soul as well as to the World-soul, 


united in the rational part of the 
soul, and have their seat in the 
head. According to Tim. 45 A 
the organs of sense are also situated 
in the head, because they are the 
instruments of this part of the 
soul; the sensible is perceived by 
reason: Tim. 64 B, 67 B. 

8 Cf. Brandis, p. 401 sq. 


EE 
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them remains the ruling part.** But how the Reason 
can become one with these powers when, according to 
its own essential nature, it cannot belong to them, it is 
hard to see. Plato does not show us how Reason can 
be affected by the inferior parts of the soul and fall 
under their dominion:® nor does he explain why 
Courage is in its very nature subject to Reason: and 
when he tells us*! that the covetous part is governed 
by Reason, by means of the liver, through dreams and 
prophetic intimations, we are not much assisted by so 
fanciful an idea. We have here three essences com- 
bined with one another; not one essence operating in 
different directions. This deficiency becomes most 
apparent in Plato’s conceptions of the future life. 
How can the bodiless soul still cling to the things of 
sense—how by its attachment to earth, and its false 
estimate of external advantages, can it be led into the 
most grievous mistakes” in the choice of its allotted 
life,—how can it be punished in the other world for its 
conduct in this,—if in laying aside the body it also lays 
aside its own mortal part, the seat of desire, of plea- 
sure, and of pain? Yet we cannot suppose that the 
mortal part of the soul survives death, and that 
that which first belonged to it at its union with the 
body and in consequence of this union remains when 
the union is dissolved. ‘There is a manifest lacuna 
here, or rather series of contradictions: nor can we 


8 fyenovotv, Tim. 41 C, 70 B; their counter-current is merely an 
cf. the Stoic iryenovixdv. allegorical method of expression, 
9 'T’o say that the perceptions of not an explanation. 
senso hinder the revolution of the 91 Tim. 71. 
circle of the ravrdy in the soul by % Rep. x. 618 B sqq. 
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wonder at it; it would have been much more re- 
markable had Plato succeeded in developing such 
strange notions quite consistently. 

The case is somewhat similar with regard to 
another question, which has given much trouble to 
modern Philosophy,—the freedom of the will. There 
is no doubt that Plato presupposes this in the sense of 
freedom of choice. He often speaks of voluntariness 
and involuntariness in our actions, without a word to 
imply any other than the ordinary meaning ® of the 
terms. He distinctly asserts that the will is free ;™ 
and he makes even the external lot of man, the shape 
under which the soul enters upon earthly existence, 
the kind of life which each individual adopts, and the 
events which happened to him, expressly dependent on 


free choice in a previous state of being.” 


93 E.g. Rep. vil. 535 E Coatend 
and dxovctov Webddos, and Laws, v. 
730 C); Polit. 293 A; Laws, ix. 
861 E. 

4% Rep. x. 617 E: each chooses 
a life, § cuvéorac e& dvdyxns (i.e. 
when once chosen). dperh 5€ ddé- 
ororop, hy Tywv Kal ariudgwy wréov 
kal f\arrov avris exacros ete. 
airla édouévou’ Geds dvalreos. 619 
EP: xal reXevraly éwridyri, Edy vy 


éhoudvy, auvrdvws ivr, Keira 
Bios dyamrnros, ob kaxés. Similarly 


Tim. 42 B £q., where the Creator 
previously makes known to the souls 
the ordinance that each by its own 
behaviour will determine its future 
destiny, ta ris tmreira ely xaxlas 
éxdorwy dvalrios, and with especial 
stress on the frecdom of the will; 
Laws x. 904 B sq. (supra, note 
53). 


% See p. 390 eqq., and specially 


Should this 


the quotations, pp. 392, 394: 

souls at their first birth come inte 
the world as men, tva uHris éXarrotrc 
um’ avrod [rod Geo). ‘This would 
have no meaning in the mouth of a 
necessitarian if the behaviour of men 
is determined exclusively by divine 
causality ; the same obviously holds 
good of their destiny, which is con- 
ditioned by their behaviour. Hence 
no necessitarian system has ever 
asserted that the divinity could not 
put any men behind others without 
their being guilty of wrong. These 
systems appeal to the impos- 
sibility of God’s placing indivi- 
duals on a level in their mortal 
and spiritual beginnings any more 
than in their corporeal qualities 
and their destinies; because the 
completeness of the world requires 
infinitely many different kinds and 


grades of being. 
EE 2 
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seem to indicate the doctrine of so-called Predestina- 
tion, a closer examination of passages will contradict 
any such notion. It is only the outward destiny that is 
decided by the previous choice; virtue is absolutely 
free, and no state of life is so evil that it does not lie 
ina man’s own power to be happy or unhappy in it.™ 
Plato indeed maintains with Socrates that no one is 
voluntarily bad.* But this maxim only asserts that 
no one does evil with the consciousness that it is evil 
for him: and in Plato’s opinion, ignorance concerning 
what is truly good, is still the man’s own fault and the 
result of cleaving to the things of sense." And though 


% The difficultics which here 
arise are to some extent explained, 
but not removed; the external cir- 
cumstances of life are not so inde- 
pendent of particular bebaviour 
that the former could be deter- 
mined beforehand, and the latter 
free at each moment. How, for 
instance, could he who chose the 
life of Archelaus or of any great 
criminal be at the same time an 
honestman? Plato himself admits, 
618 B: dvayxaiws &xew a&)ddov 
Edonévny Blov dddolav yiyvecOar 
[rv Yuxiv]; but according to what 
has just been quoted, this cannot 
refer to virtue and vice. 

” Tim. 86 D: cxeddv 5) wdvra, 
éréca Hdovdy dxpdrea xal[? xar’] 
Svecdos ws éexdvrwy Aéyerar Tay 
Kkax@y ox op0as dvediferar’ Kaxds 
perv yap éxay ovdels, did 5€ wovnpay 
giw tid Tob owuaros Kal dwaldevrov 
Tpophy 6 Kaxds ylyverac Kaxéds. 
87 A: mpds dé rovros, Stay oftw 
Kakws wayévrwy wodcTeiat Kaxal Kal 
Abyou kara wérecs lilg Kal Snuocig 
AexGdouw, Err Be padhpara undauy 
trobrwy larixd éx véwy pavOdynrat, 


Taury Kaxol wdyres ol kaxol dia 380 
dxovowrara yryvéueba. (Cf. Rep. 
vi. 489 D sqq. ; especially 492 E.) 
ay alriaréov pev rods gurevovras 
del ray gurevoudvwy paddov xal 
Tous Tpépovras Tay rTpepouérwr, 
wpoduunréoy why, ... puyew per 
Kaxicy, tovvayrloy 5é édrew. Cf. 
Apol, 25 E sq.; Prot. 345 D, 358 
B sq. ; Meno, 77 B sqq.; Soph 228 
C, 230 A; Rep. 11. 382 A, iii. 
413 A, ix. 589 C; Laws, v. 731 C, 
734 B, ix. 860 D sqq. (where Plato 
rejects the distinction of éxovow 
and dxovowa adicjpara, because all 
wrong is involuntary, and would 
substitute the terms dxovo.o. and 
éxovoto BAdBa:), and the quota- 
tions, Pt. i. 123, 1, and supra, 
p. 179. 

8 Cf. Phedo, 80 BE sqq.: it all 
amounts to whether the soul leaves 
the body pure, dre ovdey xowwvoica 
airy év Tw Bly dxodca etwas, &c. 
Rep. vi. 485 C: the primary re- 
quirement in the philusophic dis- 
position is, 7d éxovras elvat undaph 
mpocdéxec Oar 7d Weddos. Laws, x. 
904 D; pelfw 5¢ 6h Yuxh xaxlas 4} 
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he says that in most cases of moral degeneracy a sickly 
constitution or a bad education should chiefly bear the 
blame, yet we are clearly given to understand that 
those in such a situation are by no means to be 
entirely excused, or shut out from the possibility of 
virtue. Whether these theories are throughout con- 
sistent with each other, whether it is logical to declare 
all ignorance and wickedness involuntary, and yet to 
assert that man’s will is free and to make him respon- 
sible for his moral condition, may be doubtful; but 
this does not justify us in disregarding the distinct 
enunciations on free-will that we find in Plato.” He 
was probably unconscious of the dilemma in which 
he was involved. The more general question,— 
whether we can conceive a free self-determination, 
and whether such a determination is compatible with 
the Divine government of the world, and the whole 
scheme of nature,—appears never to have been raised 
by hin. : 

The relation of the soul to the body is likewise beset 
with considerable difficulties. On the one hand, the 
soul is in its essence so entirely distinct, and in its 
existence so independent, that it has even existed, and 
ig destined again to exist, without the body; and 
will only attain a perfect life, corresponding with 


aperns owéray peraBdrAy bd Thy 
aurns BovAnow. 
man arrives at reason and secures 
a right education for his reason, he 
becomes mature and sound, xara- 
Bedrjoas bé... aTeAnS Kal dvdnros 
els‘ Aldou wddw Epxeras. The blame 
therefore lies with his own neglect 


Tim. 44 C: if 


of the means of moral education. — 
The Platonic schools always re- 
garded the freedom of the will as 
tee doctrine. 

.g- Martin ii. 361 sqq.; Steger, 
Plat. Stud. ii. 21, 47 i 38 st ; 
Teichmiiller, Stud. z, Gesch. d. 
Begr. 146 sq., 369 sq. 
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its true nature, when it is freed from corporeal fetters.’ 
On the other hand, this alien body exerts on the soul 
so disturbing an influence, that the soul is dragged 
down into the stream of Becoming, overwhelmed in 
error, filled with unrest and confusion, intoxicated by 
passions and desires, by imaginations, cares and fears.!! 
The stormy waves of corporeal life disturb and hinder 
its eternal courses. At its entrance into the body it 
drinks the draught of forgetfulness,)™ the visions of its 
past existence are blotted out beyond recognition. 
From its union with the body arises that entire dis- 
figurement of its nature which Plato paints in such 
strong colours.“ Moral faults and spiritual sick- 
nesses are caused by a bodily constitution disordered or 
diseased ; rational care of the body and judicious exer- 
cise are most important as a means of spiritual health, 
and indispensable as preliminary moral training for 
individuals and for the commonwealth at large.’ 
Descent and parentage are of the greatest moment ; the 
dispositions and qualities of parents are, in the natural 
course of things, entailed upon their children. - The 
better the former, the nobler the latter, as a general 
rule. From fiery ancestors spring fiery descendants ; 
from calm ones, calm. Both qualities, if exclusively 
transmitted in a race, develop themselves unduly :!% 
100 See p. 412 sq., and Phedo, ‘© Tim. 86 B-90 D; Rep. iii. 
79 A sq. 410 B sqq. Details on this subject 
_ Pheedo, 79 C sq., 66 B sqq.,_ will be given later on. 
and elsewhere. 10 Rep. v. 459 A aq. 3 cf. ti, 415 
102 Tim. 43 B sqq. A; Crat, 394 A. It is remarked 
103 Rep. x. 621 A; Pheedo, 76 Rep. 415 A aq., cf. Tim. 19 A, 
that the rule admits of exceptions. 


C sq. 
104 See p. 414. Further in the 17 Polit. 310 D sq.; cf. Laws, 
Ethics. vi. 773 A fq. 
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whole nations are often essentially distinguished from 
one another by: some natural characteristic. The 
circumstances under which marriage takes place are 
therefore an important matter of consideration; not 
only the bodily and spiritual condition of the indi- 
viduals, but also the general state of the world must 
be taken into account. As the universe changes in 
great periods of time, so for plants, beasts, and men 
there are varying seasons of fruitfulness and unfruit- 
fulness for soul and body; consequently, if marriages 
are consummated at unfavourable times, the race 


deteriorates.!!° 


108 See note 77. 

109 Laws, vi. 775 B sqq.: mar- 
ried people, so long as they con- 
tinue to have offspring, must keep 
themselves from everything un- 
healthy, from all wrong-doing, and 
all passion, but particularly from 
drunkenness, because all such 
things transfer their results to the 
bodies and souls of the children. 

10 Rep. vill. 546. Plato says 
that for all living beings as for 
plants, after the times of their bo- 
dily and spiritual fruitfulness, there 
come periods of unfruitfulness, if 
they are caused to return to their 
former path owing to some revo- 
lution of the spheres, &c. This is 
further developed by a comparison 
between the periods of the universe 
and those of the human race. But 
instead of saying generally: ‘even 
the universe is subjected to a 
change, only in longer periods of 
times, while mankind changes in 
shorter periods,’ Plato marks the 
duration of the two periods in de- 
finite numbers. These he states 
indirectly, giving us a numerical 
enigma, in the manner of the Py- 


Thus we see that corporeal life in 


thagoreans. for: dé, ho says, Oeiy 
bev yevynr@ weplodos, Ay dpiOpds 
weptrapBdve. rédecos, dvOpwwrelw Se 
[sc. weplodds dori, hv dpiOuds wept- 
AauBdver] dv 6 rpwry avdfijceas Su- 
vapeval Te kal Suvacrevépevat, Tpels 
dwoordcets rérrapas S¢ Spous Aap- 
otcas duoovvyrwy Tre Kal dvopotovy- 
tay Kal avdddyrwy cal POiwdrrwp, 
wavTa Tpooyopa Kal pnrda wpds GA- 
AnAa dwédyvar’ dy éxirpiros ruO phy 
weurdad: cufvyels 800 dppovlas wa- 
péxerac rpls avéndels, rhy wey tony 
lodxis, éxarov rocaurdxs, rh» 8é 
loopy pev Ty, wpourtxn 5é¢ [so 
Hermann and most moderns, with 
a few good MSS.; Weber's pro- 
posal, De num. Plat. 13 to read 
icon. Ty Mev, gives the same rense, 
but does not commend itself) 
éxaroy pev apiOuay dxd dianérpwy 
pyrdv weumddos, Seopdvwy évds 
éxdorwy, appirwy de dSvelv, éxardp 
32 xiBww rpiddos. Eduras 8¢ obros 
dpcOuds yewmerpixds, Tovovrou (what 
follows, yéveots) Kuptos, duewdywr 
Kal xetpdvev yevécewr. This riddle, 
the key to which was evidently 
possessed by Aristotle (Polit. v, 12 
131 b. a. 4 sqq.), had by Cicero’ 
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its commencement and throughout its course has an 
important bearing upon the spirit.. How this is 


time become proverbially unintel- 
ligible (ad. Att. 7, 13), and in our 
own day has vuriously exercised 
the ingenuity of scholars ; see the 
references ap. Schneider, Plat. Opp. 
iii. Pref. 1-92; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. ii. 216 sqq.; Weber, De nu- 
mero Platonis (Cassel,1862 ; Gymn. 

rogr. added to the second edition). 
Heenan: Susemihl, and Weber 
seem to have come nearest to the 
truth. Meanwhile, availing my- 
self of their work, and referring 
to them for particulars (the dis- 
cussion of which in the present 
place is as impossible as a detailed 
account including all differences of 
view), I may give the following as 
my own view. (God's product, i.e. 
the world, Plato says, moves in 
longer periods, and undergoes a 
slighter change, than the races of 
mankind, who change more quickly 
and decidedly. In Pythagorean 
language: the former has for its 
circuit a larger number, the latter 
a smaller; the former a complete, 
the latter an incomplete; the 
former a square, the latter an ob- 
long number. (Oblong numbers 
are those composed of two uncqual 
factors; the rectangle, however, 
compared with the square, stands 
on the side of the incomplete; see 
vol. i. 3rd edit., p. 341, 3, 4; 302, 
3.) ‘These numbers are now to be 
described more in detail. The 
circuit of the world is contained 
by a complete number, for the du- 
ration of the year of the world, at 
the expiration of which everything 
returns to the position which it 
had at the beginning, consists of 
10,000 years (see p. 344). The 
number 10,000 is a complete num- 


ber as being a square, but even 
more so as arising from the number 
ten, the rédrecos dprOpds (see vol. i. 
342). The number ten raised to 
the fourth power, is multiplied by 
itself four times (according to the 
scheme of the potential decad, the 
sacred tetractys). To this number 
of the world’s circuit is opposed 
the number which contains the 
revolution of human kind, ive. 
which gives the numbers of years, 
at the expiration of which a change 
to worse or better comes about in 
the production of new races of 
mankind—a change to evyorla or 
agopla (cf. 546 A C). We aro 
told firstly, that it is the first num- 
ber in which avéjoes Surdueva:, 
&c., occur, pure rational propor- 
tions which can be expressed in 
whole numbers (wdvra mwpootyopa 
xalon7d....amwépnvay). Secondly, 
the érirpcros rudy of the series 
so obtained (for this must be the 
meaning, whether the dy before exer. 
be referred to avéjcecs, or, as seems 
preferable, to wdvra), joined with 
the number five, and three times 
increased, gives two dppuovlat, which 
are described at length. We 
learn further that the whole com- 
bination of numbers here described 
is ‘geometric,’ i.e. all the numbers 
out of which it is composed can be 
exhibited in s geometrical constrac- 
tion. In the first part of this de- 
scription, the avijoes durdueval re 
kal duvacrevéuevac refer to the fact 
that we are dealing with equations, 
the roots of which are the numbers 
of the Pythagorean triangle, 3, 4, 5. 
The Pythagoreans call three and 
four duvacrevdpevat, five duvapévy, 
because 5? = 3? + 4? (sce details in 
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to be reconciled with other theories of Plato does not 


appear. 


vol. i. 344, 2, 3rd edit.). 
from these numbers was all the 
more suitable because the law of 
the combination of kind, tke law 
of yduos, was to be here determined, 
and the number five, in which 
three and four are potentially con- 
tained, is called yduos by the Py- 
thagoreans, as the first combina- 
tion of a male and female number 
(vol. i. 343, 4; 335, 3). Tho old 
commentators recognise tha Py- 
thagorean triangle in this passage ; 
cf. Plut. De Is. 56, p. 373, who 
says of this triangle: § xai IIAdrwy 
év TH worcrela Soxet rovry (?) mpoc- 
Kexp7jcOar rd yauhAcoy Sidypaypa 
suvrdrrwy. From these elements, 
then, by repeated augmentation 
{avéjoes) a proportion, or even 
several proportions (for the ex- 
pression avéjoes leaves this indefi- 
nite), are to be found with four 
terms (Spa, which is here used in 
the same sense as iv. 443 D), and 
three determinations as to the dis- 
tance (the arithmetical ratio) of 
these terms, i.e. one or more, pro- 
portions of the form: A: B= B 
:C=C:D (the words pyra mwpds 
4\Anda show that we have to deal 
with proportions), The numbers 
of these Spo: are to be partly dxor- 
obvres, partly dvopocotyres, and 
partly adtovres, partly Oivovres. 
{The genitives, duoodvrwy, &c., 
must, of course, be made to depend 
on Spor; d&pcOudy is to be supplied, 
and Spor éuocovvrwy, &c., to be ex- 
plained: 8poc which consist in 
dpiOuot dopuootvres, &c.) What 
this means is a question. As the 
square numbers are called Spotoe 
and the oblong dvdéuoto: (Jambi. in 
Nicom. p. 115 Tennul.), Hermann, 


To start b. ix. is quite right in referring 


duoodv to the formation of square 
numbers, dvojocoby to the formation 
of oblong numbers. Advééyrwy and 
~Owéyrwy are obscure. I do not 
think it probable that the formeris 
equivalent to ézoof», and the latter 
to dvouotoby (Weber, p. 22, follow- 
ing Rettig). It seems unlikely 
that in a description otherwise 
so extraordinarily concise, Plato 
should have used such a pleonasm ; 
and the meaning in question cannot 
be extracted from the original sig- 
nification of ‘increasing and £ - 
minishing’ without straining the 
words. The xal, too, before av- 
tévrwy leads us to expect some- 
thing new, and not a mere repe- 
tition of what we have already been 
told by duootvrwy and dvouoovy- 
tw. -Weber believes that the pro- 
portion intended by Plato (and the 
only one as he thinks) in the words 
éy Oxpury...amégnvay must havo 
been formed out of certain powers 
of five, four, and three, in such 
a way that the firat and third term 
are square numbers, the second and 
fourth oblong numbers, and that 
the terms (an account of the éxtl- 
Tpiros rvOphv to be mentioned im- 
mediately) stand in the proportion 
of 4: 3. Hence he gets the follow- 
ing proportion : 5? x 4? x 47: 4° x 5? 
x 82:5? x 4? x 37:33 x 53 x 4 
= 6400 : 4800 : 3600: 2700. Here 
the sum of the first and third term 
give the complete number 10,000 ; 
that of the second and fourth term 
the incomplete number 7500. But, 
in the first place, the suppositions 
from which he starts are very un- 
certain. The tone of the passage 
itself leaves it undecided whether 
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Plato connects his doctrine of the soul with his 
physiological theories by means of a teleology, which, 


we have to do with one or several 
proportions of four terms. It is 
not said that in this or these pro- 
portion or proportions the first and 
third term must be square, and the 
second and fourth oblong; but 
merely that, generally speaking, 
square and oblong numbers do oc- 
cur in those places. And we can- 
not infer from the éwirpiros ru0uhv 
that the proportion {if it is only 
one) advances in the ratio of 4 : 3, 
because in every equation proceed- 
ing from the elements 3, 4, 5, there 
is an éwirptros rvOuhy together with 
the number five. Secondly (and 
this is the main point), Weber gets 
two numbers by his proportion ; 
these occur in what follows as the 
sums of the two dpporviac: the 
number of the year of the world, 
10,000, and the number 7500. But 
in the words év 3 rpwry... dwré- 
¢ynvay Plato means to describe only 
one number, that of the period of 
the dvOpwreiov yerverdv. What 
this is, and how itis to be found, is 
not sufficiently stated in these 
words, so long as their meaning is 
not more clearly explained. From 
the three elements, 3, 4, 5, which 
Plato makes the basis of his cal- 
culation, we could derive propor- 
tions of four terms in such a way 
that, raised tothe third power, they 
could be connected, by proportional 
means (on the system described p. 
671, 3), two and two. Then we get 
the three equations: 1) 3°: 3? 
x 4:3 x 44: 45 = 27: 36: 48 
> 64; 2) 33:33 x 5:3 x 57: 5 
=27: 45 : 75 : 125; 3) 45: 4° 
x 5:4 x 5: 5% = 64: 80: 100 
: 125. From these the number 
required, the dp:Ouds xupcos -yere- 


gewv, can be obtained by forming a 
series of their collective terms (27, 
36, 45, 48, 64, 75, 80, 100, 125), 
and summing the numbers of this 
series (just as the numbers of the 
harmonic series are summed in Tim. 
Locr. 96 B). This would give 600 
as the result, and the notion would 
then be that evyovla: and ddopla of 
mankind change in periods of 600 
years. We might further observe 
that 600 is ten times 60, and 60 
= 3x4x5; and if at the same 
time we could assume that Plato 
determined the yeved in the pre- 
sent case at G0 years (say, as tho 
longest period of procreative power 
in man) we should get this result : 
As a new circuit begins for the in- 
dividual souls after 10 hundred 
years, and for the universe after 10 
thousand years (see above), so the 
race undergoes a revolution after 
10 generations. Hitherto, how- 
ever, we have too little ground 
to explain Plato’s meaning with 
any certainty. In the second part 
of the description, tho numbers 
meant by the words dy éwirpiros 
wiOunv... éxardv 5¢ xiBwv rpiddos 
can be more definitely specified. 
Of the two apuovlac here mentioned, 
one must give the number 100 x 100 
=10,000. ‘The other (as Hermann 
rightly explains) must give a num- 
ber consisting of 100 cubes of the 
number 3, and a hundred numbers 
obtained from the rational diago- 
nals of the number 5 after the 
deduction of 1, and from its irra- 
tional diagonals after the deduc- 
tion of 2. This number is 7500 ;. 
obtained from 100 x 33=2700 and 
100 x 48. 48 is ono Jess than the 
square of the rational diagonals, 
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though sometimes graceful and ingenious, is poor in 
scientific results. The details of his physiology are 


and two less than that of the irra- 
tional diagonals of 5; the diagonal 
of 5=,/(2 x 5*) = ,/50, its rational 
diagonal = ,/49=7; the square of 
the former is therefore 50; of the 
latter 49. Any further steps are 
uncertain. The two numbers men- 
tioned are to proceed from two 
harmonies, i.e. two series of num- 
bers progressing in a definite 
arithmetical ratio (dpyovla is to be 
taken in a mathematical, and not 
in & musical or metaphysico-ethical 
sense), by multiplying the éxirperos 
wvOunv of the series previously ar- 
rived at (see p. 421) in combina- 
tion with the number 5 three times 
(rpls avgnOels). The értrpiros rvd- 
iy can only be the numbers 3 
and 4 themselves, for wuOuéves 
means (Theo. Math. 125 sq., Bull.) 
for any arithmetical relation of é» 
€axloris Kal mpwros wpds ddX1)- 
Aous Adyos Svres (dpOpol) .. . éme- 
Tplrwy 5¢ 6 rev 8 wpds >’. The zpls 
avénels means, as Aristotle ex- 
plains, Polit. v. 12, 13816 a. 7: 
Srav 6 rov dtaypduparos dpiOuds rov- 
rou (the number of the Pythagorean 
triangle: 3, 4, 5) orepeds yévnrac. 
Those two series of numbers are to 
be obtained by a combination of 
the three, four, and five cubes 
which give the above sums. We- 
ber’s proposal (p. 27 sq.) is worth 
consideration. He combines 3 
and 4 singly at first by multiplica- 
tion with 5, and then again mutlti- 
plies both multiples 3 x 5 and 4 
x 5 with the numbers of the Py- 
thagorean triangle. He thus gets 
two series of three terms progress- 
ing in the ratio of 3, 4,5 (and at 
the same time in arithmetical pro- 


portion), which can also be exhibit- 
ed in a geometrical construction, as 
he shows: 1)3x3x5=45; 4 
x3 x5=60;5 x 3 x 5=75; 2) 
3x4x5=60; 4x4x5=80; 5 
x4x5=100. Multiply the first 
term of the first series with the 
first term of the second, &c., and 
we arrive at the oblong numbers 
45 x 60 = 2700; 60 x 80 = 4800; 
75 x 100 = 7500. Multiply each 
of the three terms of the second 
series into itself, and we get the 
square numbers: 60 x 60 = 3600; 
80 x 80=6400; and as a third the 
sum of both: 100 x 100 = 10,000. 
Symmetry would perhaps require 
that the three terms of the first. 
series should also be multiplied 
into themselves, which does not fit 
into the Platonic construction, But, 
however we are to understand 
Plato’s exposition, and however we. 
are to fill up its deficiencies, we 
must not expect from tho present 
passage aby serious information as 
to the law governing the change of 
the races of mankind. Plato him- 
self indicates as much when he 
says, 546 A sq.: however wise the 
rulers of the state may be, it is 
impossible for them to know the 
times of evyovla and dd@opla for our 
race, and to avoid fatal mistakes in 
managing the union of parents. 
Plato’s object is rather to show the 
mysterious importance of that law 
by giving an interpretation of it in 
enigmatical formule ; but the law 
itself becomes no clearer (as Ari- 
stotle, loc. cit. objects), even if we 
could interpret the formule mathe- 
matically. The mystic element 
here, as the mythical elsewhere, is 
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interesting, as showing the then state of that science 
and his acuteness in explaining the complicated phe- 
nomena of life from such inadequate experimental 
data ; but in reference to his philosophic system their 
importance is very small. 

That the three parts of the soul may be undisturbed 
in their specific nature and proper relation, a separate 
dwelling, says Plato, is allotted to each.!"! The two 
circles of the rational soul are placed in the head, 
which is round, that thence as from a citadel, the whole 
may be ruled.!!? The senses are appointed to be its 
organs.!!5 Sensible perception, however, does not belong 
exclusively to the rational soul, but extends to the 


intended to conceal a deficiency of 
scientific knowledge under apparent 
explanations. 

1 Yuxis weplodo, p. 43 D sqq., 
44 B D, 47 D, 85 A, 90 D; cf. supra, 
p. 358; p. 359, 166. The sutures 
of the skull are (76 A) derived 
from the revolution of this circle 
of the soul, and its interruption by 
the afflux of nourishment (cf. 43 
D 5qq.). 

11244 D sq. 

13-Tim, 45 A. Of the parti- 
cular senses Plato explains sight 
by the supposition that there is an 
interior fire (or light) in the eye, 
which passing out from theeye unites 
with the kindred fire which comes 
out of luminous bodies, and trans- 
mits the motion through the whole 
body tothe soul. (Tim. 45 B-D; cf. 
Soph. 266 C; Theet. 156 D ; Rep. 
vi. 508A.) This light dwelling in 
the eye Plato calls dys. The phe- 
nomena of reflected light, and reflec- 
tions in mirrors, are discnssed, 
Tim. 46 A-C ; the colours of lights, 


67 C sqq. Cf. Martin, ii. 157-171, 
291-294 ad h. loc. Sleep also is 
derived from the interior fire of the 
eyes: if the eyelids close, the inner 
movements of the body must be re- 
laxed and at rest, Tim. 45 D aq. 
The sensations of hearing are 
caused by the tones moving the air 
in the inside of the ear, and this 
motion is transmitted through the 
blood into the brain, and to the soul. 
The soul is thus induced to a mo- | 
tion extending from the head to 
the region of the liver, to the seat 
of desire, and this motion pro- 
eceding from the soul is dxoy (Tim. 
67 A sq.). Taste consists in a 
contraction or dilatation of the 
vessels (¢AéBes) of the tongue 
(Tim. 65 C sq.). Smell depends 
on the penctration of vapours 
(xamrvos and déulxAn, see p. 378) 
into the vessels between the head 
and the navel, and the roughness 
or smoothness of their contact 
(66 D sqq.). 
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With it is connected the feeling of 


pleasure and pain,’ of which the mortal soul only is 


114 Cf. supra, note 81, and what 
has just been quoted as to hearing 
and smell; p. 65 C we are told that 
the blood-vessels of the tongue, the 
organs of taste, run into the heart. 

15 Ala@nots, according to Tim. 
64 sqq., takes place when an exter- 
nal shock brings about a move- 
ment in the body, which is trans- 
mitted to the soul. Hence it oc- 
curs only to the parts of the body 
which are mobile, while those 
which are immobile, such as bones 
and hair, are insensible. The 
most important medium for the 
dissemination of sensations in the 
body, Plato considered to be the 
blood, on account of its superior 
mobility (Tim. 70 A sq., 77 EK, 65 
C, 67 B). (The nerves were quite 
unknown in his day, and remained 
so for a considerable time after- 
wards.) Ifthe motion only takes 
place in the body very gradually, 
it is not noticed at all, and is not 
a sensation. If it passes quickly, 
easily, and unrestrained by any 


obstacles, as the motion of light in_ 


seeing, it creates a very distinct 
sensation, but one neither pleasur- 
able nor painful. If it is combined 
with a noticeable interruption, or 
a noticeable re-establishment of the 
natural condition, there arises in 
the former case pain, in the latter 
pleasure (Tim. 64 A sqq.; with 
regard to pleasure and the absence 
of pleasure cf. Phileb. 31 D sqq., 
42 C sqq.; Gorg. 496 C sqq.; Rep. 
ix. 583 C sqq.). But pain and 
piresare are not always conditioned 
y one another. It may happen 
(Tim. loc. cit.) that only the inter- 
ruption of the natural conditioa 


takes place quick enough to be re- 
marked, while its re-establishment 
passes unnoticed ; or the case may 
be exactly reversed. Then, in the 
former instance, we lave pain 
without pleasure; in the latter 
that purely sensuous pleasure which 
is spoken of, Phileb. 51 A sqq., 62° 
BE, 63 D, 66 C. To say that the 
latter is ‘no longer merely sensu- 
ous, but has become intellectual, 
mathematical’ (Susemihl, ii. 429), 
does not scem to correspond wit 
Plato’s meaning. As he says, Tim. 
65 A, that a pleasure without pain 
affords 80a xard opcxpdy Tas... . 
kevwoas Ange, ras 5¢ werAnpdceas 
dOpéas xal xard peydna, e.g. plea- 
sant smells, so Phileb. 51 B, he 
mentions, as examples of pure 
nooval, ras mwepl re ra Kxadd He- 
yopeva xpupara, kal wept Tra ox}- 
para, Kal ray douOy tas wreloras, 
kal ras Tov PObyyw», xal oa (and 
generally “everything which) rds 
évdelas dvatcOjrous Exovra.. . ras 
wAnpwoets alcOnras. . . rapadldw- 
ow. Of these sensations of plea- 
sure, however (among which those 
of smell are of course less noble 
than those of sight and hearing), 
52 A, al wept ra, uabjuara 7doval are 
expressly distinguished. In Phi- 
Jeb. 66 re (as ndovdas EOenew ddvrous 
dpioduevot, Kaapas éwovondoarres 
THS PuxIs avr7s éemiorhuas, Tals 8e 
alcOjceow érouévas), where the re- 
ceived reading certainly agrees 
with the above remarks, but in 
itself is liable to verbal and 
logical difficulties, I would there- 
fore propose: ras pev 7. Y. aur. 
éxcoryyacs (as one MS. reads), rds 
& alod. éx. 
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heart to cool it, and to make a soft cushion for its 
violent beating.!?2 The connection of Desire with 
Reason is accomplished by means of the liver; as 
Desire, pursuant to its nature, neither understands nor 
inclines to follow rational arguments, it must be ruled 
by imaginations; and this is the purpose of the liver. 
The Reason causes to appear on its smooth surface, as 
on a mirror, pleasant or terrible images: it changes 
the natural sweetness and colour of the liver by the 
infusion of bile, or else restores it: thus alarming or 
quieting the part of the soul which has its dwelling 
there. The liver is, in a word, the organ of presenti- 
ments and of prophetic dreams;'* in the same way, 
divination in general belongs only to the irrational 


man. Plato ascribes no great importance to the 


air, he thinks (78 D-79 E), enters 
into the body alternately through 
the windpipe and throat, and 
through the skin; here it becomes 
warned by the inner fire, and then 
seeks its kindred element outside 
the body by one or the other of the 
ways just mentioned. Thero is no 
void space ; and, accordingly, other 
air is pressed into the vais by the 
nir passing out; through the skin 
if the one current is coming out 
through the mouth and _ nose, 
through the mouth and nose if the 
current 18 passing out through tho 
skin. 

73°70 C éqq.; not only air but 
drink is supposed to pass into the 
lungs. — 

™ Tim. 71 A-72 D. Even alter 
death traces of rophetic pictures 
remain in the liver. Plato, how- 
ever, observes that they are too 
dull aud obscure for any definite 


conclusions to be drawn from them. 
He also rejects vaticination from 
victims.—The spleen is intended to 
keep the liver pure. 

23 71 E: pavrexhy ddpootry Beds 
avOpaxlyy dédwxev’ ovdels Evvous yap 
épdmrerac parrixs évOéou xal dAn- 
Oovs GAN’ A Kad’ Urvov rhy ris Ppovh- 
cews wednels Sivan A dda vdcor f 
did Twa Povotacudv wapadddé£as. 
Only the interpretation of prophecy 
is matter of reason and reflection. 
Cf. Laws, 719 C, and supra, p. 176 
sq., and, on the other side, p. 191. 
Prophetic and significant dreams 
occur, as is well known, in the 
Phedr. 60 D 8q., and Crito, 44 A, 
and in the Eudemus (Cie, Dio. 1, 
25, 53) composed by Aristotle as 
Plato’s scholar; and tho belief 
in presentiments, expressing them 
selves sometimes in sleep, some 
times in waking, may have been 
seriously held by Plato, on the 
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other organs: those of digestion he especially regards 
as a place of reserve for food, the decomposition of 
which he derives from the natural warmth of the 
body.® Some other physiological theories of his can 
in this place be only shortly indicated.!”” 

Plants }*8 and animals,’”* he says, are formed for the 
sake of man; plants to be his food, animals to serve as 
an abode for those human souls which have rendered 
themselves unworthy of a higher life. Plants too are 
living beings, but their soul is of the lowest kind, 
capable neither of reason nor opinion, but only of desire 
and sensation; a soul only moved from without, to 
which has been denied the motion that proceeds 
from and returns into itself }*°—self-consciousness ; 


therefore, plants can never change their place. 


The 


Timeeus represents animals as having been all originally 


precedent of the Socratic Demon. 
On the other hand, he certainly re- 
marks (and this is the more cor- 
rect consequence from his point of 
view) that the animal desires as- 
sert themselves more unrestrain- 
edly in dreams, because in sleep 
the rational life recedes into thie 
background. (Rep. ix.571C, where 
Schleiermacher, P]. WW. IIT. i. 
601 tries to find too much ; the 
example which Plato quotes is 
taken from Sophocl. Cédip. Rex, 
981). 

1 71 E sq. ; cf. 80 D sq. 

17 Cf, 44 E sq. on the limbs: 
73 A sqq. on the tbrnation of mn. 
row, brain, flesh, and bones; 75 
D on the mouth ; 75 E sqq. on the 
skin, hair, and nails. 

128 77 A-C, see p. 416, 83. 

129 90 E, 91 D sqq., with which 


further cf. the quotation on 392 sqq. 

19 77 B: wdoxov yap dtaredet 
wavra, orpadévr, 8 airy év éaur@ 
wept €aurd Thy pev EEwOev drwoa- 
hévy klynow TH 8 olkela xpnoapévy 
THY avrov Tt NoylcacBat Kari8dyre 
guow ob mapadédwxev h yéveois. 
‘These words have generally been 
wrongly construed, e.g. by Stall- 
baum, Martin (i. 207, ii. 322), 
and by H. Miller. The transla- 
tion is: ‘Its yéveots has not con- 
ferred upon it such a nature as to 
repel movements coming from 
without, while it moves in and 
round itself’ (or joining gvcw with 
karidévrt, ‘has not granted it to 
repel, &c.’), ‘ but to avail itself of its 
own motion, and so to perceive 
somewhat of its own conditions, 
and to reflect on them.’ 
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men; the Phsedrus,’*! on the contrary, discriminates 
between animal souls proper, and souls which have 
descended out of human into animal forms; at the 
same time intimating that the soul of man as such cah 
never become that of a beast. According to the mea- 
sure and the nature of the soul’s unfaithfulness to its 
human vocation is regulated the animal body it is to 
occupy.!*? So that in this theory the generic differ- 
ences in the animal world are a consequence of human 
conduct. Elsewhere, however, these are more truly 
regarded as -necessary for the general completeness of 
the universe.'*? . | 

Even the distinctions of sex and the propagation of 
mankind are made to result from the misdeeds through 
which some human souls were degraded into lower 
forms :}** though this is hardly consistent either with 
the unconditional necessity of propagation,!® or with 
the essential equality of the two sexes,'** which Plato 
elsewhere asserts. 

The Timzeus, in its last section, treats at con- 
siderable length of diseases; not only diseases of the 
body,'*” but such maladies of mind as result from bodily 


131 249 B; see p. 411, 55. 
1 Tim. 91 D sqq. ; Pheedo, 82 A, 
cf. supra, pp. 178, 394, 411, 499 sq. 


quotations from Hippo and Em- 
Peale vol. i. 216, 1; 645, 4, 3rd 
edit. 


133 See p. 388. 

4 Tim. 90°E sqq., 41 E sqq. 
(see p. 392). In the first of these 
passages sexual impulse is thus 
explained. The male semen (an 
efflux of the spinal marrow) is like 
the corresponding matter in the fe- 
male, a {mov Eupuxov. In the one 
there dwells a desire for éxpon, in 
the other for watdorata; cf. the 


135 Symp. 206 B sqq.; Laws, iv. 
721 B sq., vi. 773 E: see p. 193. 

136 Rep. v. 452 E sqq. I shall 
return to this point later on. 

157 81 E-86 A. Three causes of 
disease are mentioned: 1. The con- 
dition of the elementary materials. 
Some may be too abundant or too 
scanty, or not rightly apportioned, 
or some one organ may be acted 
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CHAPTER X. 
ETHICS, 


THE philosophy of Plato is primarily Ethical. He 
starts from the Socratic enquiries on virtue, which 
furnished the material for the earliest development 
of his dialectic method, and for those conceptual 
determinations from which the doctrine of Ideas 
eventually sprang. His own procedure is essentially 
directed not only to theoretic science, but to moral 
training and the Socratic knowledge-of-self.! He 
would have been untrue to himself and to the spirit 
of the Socratic teaching had he not constantly paid 
special attention to such questions. But the later 
development of his system required that the ethical 
views acquired during his intercourse with Socrates 
should be essentially enlarged, more precisely defined, 
recast, and applied to actual conditions. Therefore, 
although his own speculation was from the commence- 
ment under the influence of the Socratic Ethics, the 
form which he gave to ethical theories was conditioned 
by his Metaphysics and Anthropology, and also more 
remotely by his Physics; and apart from these it 
cannot be fully explained. That which is the starting- 


1 See p. 216 sq., and Phaedr, 229 E aq. 
F F 2 
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point in the historical beginning of his system appears 
in the perfected system at the end also. The purity, 
fervour, and decisiveness of his moral endeavour, his 
conviction of the necessity of moral knowledge, the 
fundamental conceptions of his Ethics, Plato brought 
with him from the Socratic school. But the lofty 
Idealism by which his Ethics so greatly transcended 
those of Socrates—the accurate determination which 
they received in the concept of the virtues and of the © 
State—would never have been attained but for the 
doctrine of Ideas and the Anthropological part of the 
system. As to their particular contents, the Platonic 
Ethics fall under three divisions of enquiry :— 


T, The ultimate aim of moral activity, or the 
highest Good. 

II. The realisation of the Good in individuals; or 
Virtue. 

ITI. Its realisation in the Commonwealth; or the 
State. 


I. The Highest Good. Socrates had designated the 
Giood as the supreme and ultimate object of all human 
endeavour; and the concept of the Good was the 
primary ethical idea of all the minor Socratic schvols.’ 
By the Good, however, Socrates had only understood 
that which is a good for man and conduces to hap- 
piness. This, indeed, naturally resulted from the 
(Greek view of Ethics, and so far Plato and Socrates are 
agreed. The question of the highest moral problem 


* Cf. Ritter, ii. 445. 
> See Pt. i, 124 8qq., 221, 257, 297 8q., 304. 
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coincides with that of the highest Good, and this with 
the enquiry for happiness. Happiness is the possession 
of the Good, and the Good is that which all desire.‘ 
But wherein does the Good or happiness consist? A 
twofold answer to this question may be deduced from 
the presuppositions of the Platonic system. The 
Idea is that which alone is real; Matter is not 
merely Non-being, but the opposite of the Idea, 
hindering its pure manifestation.” The soul, in its 
true essence, is declared to be an incorporeal spirit 
destined for the intuition of the Idea.- Hence mo- 
rality might be regarded negatively; the highest 
end and Good might be sought in withdrawing 
from the life of sense and retiring into pure contem- 
plation. /But the Idea is the underlying ground of all 


4 Symp. 204 E sqy.: xrioe yap 
ayabav of evdaluoves evdaluoves 
kal ovxére wpocdet épécOa, wa ri 
dé Bovrerac evdaluwy elvac 6 Bov- 
Néuevos, &c. All strive after an 
enduring possession of the good: 
éxriv dpa tvAAHBSnv 6 Epws rob 7d 
ayabov adrg elvar del. Euthyd. 288 
E sqy.: no knowledge is valuable 
unless it is useful to us, i.e. (289 C 
rq., 290 B, D, 291 B, 292 B, E) un- 
less it makes us happy. Phileb. 
11 B sq.: see p. 280, 148; cf. 
Gorg. 470 D sq., 492 D sqq.; Rep. 
i. 354 A, et alibi; Arist. Eth, Ni- 
com. i. 2, beginn. dvtpare perv ody 
oxeddv Ud TUV TrEloTWH dporoyeE- 
Tat (Ti 7d ddaddy). Thy yap evdac- 
poviay xal of wodXol cal of xaplevres 
Aéyouow, 7d 8 € Sov xal 7d eb 
axparrew Travroy UrodauSdvoves TY 
evdacuovery. The fact that Plato 
censures the confusion of the good 
with the pleasant, or the founda- 


tion of morality on pleasure and 
external advantage (see pp. 182, 185, 
186 sq.), proves nothing against 
this, for happiness is not identical 
with pleasure or advantage ; nor is 
thereany real contradiction involved 
when, in Rep. iv. beginn. vii. 519 
E, he explains that the enquiry into 
the State must be conducted with- 
out regard to the happiness of the 
individual members, for this only 
refers to the good of the whole 
being prior to that of the indivi- 
duals. Indeed (loc. cit. 420 B), 
happiness is pronounced to be the 
highest aim for the State, just as 
afterwards, 444 E, ix. 576 C-692 B, 
the udvantage of justice, the hap- 
iness or unhappiness involved 
in every constitution, whether of 
state or soul, is made the basis of 
their different values. 

5 Cf. pp. 315, 840 aq. 
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form, and the cause of all that is good in the world 
of Sense. This aspect might be more prominently 
brought forward for its representation in human life ; 
and thus among the constituents of the highest Good 
might be reckoned, side by side with the knowledge of 
the pure Idea, the harmonious introduction of the Idea 
into sensible existence, and the satisfaction of which 
this is the source. Both of these enunciations are to 
be found in Plato, though they are not so entirely 
separated as to be mutually exclusive. The first occurs 
in passages where the highest problem of life is sought 
in flight from sensuality ; the second, in places where 
even sensuous beauty is described as worthy of love; 
and external activity, sensible pleasure, is included 
among the component parts of the highest Good. 

We meet with the former view as early as the 
Theeetetus.® Ag earthly existence, says Plato in that 
dialogue, can never be free from evil, we must flee away 
as quickly as possible from this world to Ged, by 
making ourselves like to Him through virtue and 
wisdom. This thought is still further expanded in the 
Phedo,’ where the deliverance of the soul from the 


6176 A: aAN’ ovr’ dwordcbat 


Ta xaxad Suvardv' vmevavriov ydp 
me T@ dyaby del evar dvayxn' ovr’ 
dv Oeots avra liptcbas, rhy 5¢ Ovnrny 
gvow kal révie tov rémrov wepimo- 
Net €& dvdyxns’ 6:0 wal weipdc@at 
xp évOdvie exeioe Giyew Sri Ta- 
Kirra. guyh d€ dpuolwos Te Jew 
kara Td dSvvardy. opolwois dé 8l- 
Kavov Kal Sovov pera Ppovrjcews ‘E- 
vésOac. On the latter principle cf. 
Rep. vi. 500 B; Tim. 47 B, where 
it is found as a natural consequence 


that he who contemplates God 
and His eternal ordinance does 
himself become well ordered in 
soul. 

“ E.g. 64 syq., 64 Es odxoty 
SAws Soxet oo 7 Tol Towodrov (rot 
girocdpov) mpayparela ov wepi rd 
o@ua elvar, dd\\d xa’ Scov 3Bu- 
varat agpecrdvat avrov mpds 8é rhv 
puxny rerpdpbac; OT A: & @ ay 
(Gpev ottrws, ws touxev, eyyurdrw 
é€cdueba Tov eldévar, édv dre pad- 
Nora pydey omiAGpey TY cwpart, 
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body is considered the most necessary and beneficial of 
all things, and the philosopher’s special aim and con- 
cern. To the same effect is the celebrated passage 
of the Republic,® which represents us as living here 
like prisoners in a dark cave, who are accustomed to 
see nothing but dim shadows, and are with difficulty 
brought to the vision of the Real, in the daylight of 
the Idea. In connection with this, there is the reite- 
rated assurance® that the true philosopher would never 
voluntarily descend from the heights of scientific con- 
templation to mind the affairs of the State, but only 
when compelled to do so. Souls, so far as they are 
faithful to their destiny, are only prevailed on by Neces- 
sity to enter this earthly existence; and those who have 
entered it, and recognise their true vocation, trouble 
themselves as little as they can with the body and its 
concerns. Here the body appears as a fetter, a dun- 
geon of the soul: the grave of its higher life.’ It is an 
evil to which the soul is chained, and from which it 
longs to be free as soon as possible.’ The body is, 
indeed, the cause of all evil; for though unrighteous- 


pnde Kowwvdpuev, & Tl wn waoa dv- 
dyxn, unde avamtemrAdpeba THs Tov- 
Tov dioews, d\Ad Kadapedwuev ax’ 
avrot, ws ay 6 Beds avrds amrod’on 
nas. Cf 83. 

“vii, 514 sqy. 

9 Rep. vii. 519 C sqq.; ef. i. 345 
KE. sqq., 347 B eq.: ‘Theset. 172 C 
sqq., especially 173 E. It is not 
correct to say that the discussion 
in these passages is thronghout 
cnly concerned with the immoral 
aud incomplete states (Brandis, 
(ir.-riém. Phil. ii. a. 516): Rep. vii. 
519 treats of the Platonic state. 


10 Pheedo, 62 B; Crat. 400 B, 
In the former the doctrine of the 
Mysteries, us &y ru ppoupg éopev 
of dyOpwra, in the latter the 
Orphic comparison of the cdpua to 
nN ofa and a prison, are quoted; 
but only in the first passage with 
an expression of assent. Cf. vol. i. 
388 sq. 

n Pheedo, 66 B: 8r, ws a» 
7d copa Exwper xal Evxpweduppévy 
G juavy 7 Yuxh mera Tov roaotvrou 
Kaxov, ov phwore xrnokpeda Ixa- 
yds od éwtOupodper*’ papery 5 rolT0 
elvas 7d aNNOEs. 
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ness has place at first in the soul,.and is its own deed— 
though, consequently, it is the soul itself that in the 
world beyond will be cleansed from it and punished for 
it; yet the soul would have no motive or inducement, 
to evil if it were not in the body. When it entered 
the body it first acquired those lower elements by which 
its proper nature is hidden and defaced.'? From 
thence proceed all disturbances to spiritual activity— 
all the appetites and passions which seduce us from our 
true destiny.’® Philosophy is therefore essentially a 
purification.* As perfect deliverance from all evils is 
to be found only in the separation of the soul from the 
body,—so the nearest earthly approach to such a deli- 
verance is that philosophic dying, by which alone the 
soul even after the body’s death is fitted for incorporeal 


existence, !® 


13 See p. 414. 

13 Pheedo, loc. cit.: puplas per 
yap nuiy doxorlas mapéxet Td oOua 
bia THY dvayxalay rpophy* Ere Se 
dv twes véco rpoonréowow, éuwrodl- 
fovew nuav thy Tov byros Ohpayv. 
epwrwy 6¢ xal ércOuuiay kal Pb8ur 
kal eldwrwy wavrodanrwy cai ddva- 
plas dunimAnow nas woddjjs, wore 
TO ANeyopevoy ws GANOws TW byre 
Um’ avrov ovdé Opovncar nui éyyi- 
vetac ovdéwore ovddy. Kal yap mo- 
Nepous Kal ordoes Kal pdyas ovdey 
GAXo mapéxet f TO oGpa Kai al rov- 
rou é€wOuplat, seeing that it is 
always a question of possession, 
and possession is coveted for the 
body’s sake. The worst point is 
that the soul in its thinking ac- 
livities is continually hindered by 
the body, so that it can only arrive 
at the intuition of truth by with- 
“-awing from the body. Cf. 82 E 


eq, 64 D sqq.; nee ix. 588 B sqq. 
is quite in accordance with this 
exposition, in showing all kinds of 
immorality to depend merely on 


the triumph of the animal over tle 


human clement of lust and savage, 
irrational courage over reason, for 
these lower elements of the svul 
arise from its connection with the 
body. 

4 Phiedo, 67 C: xd@apors dé 
eivat ov TovTo CupBaiver, Swep wd- 
Aa év Tw Adyw A€yerat, 7d upi- 
few Sre padtora dwd Tod cwpyaros 
Thy Puxip, &c.; ibid. 69 B; cf. a'sv 
Soph. 230 1). 

5 Phiedo, loc. cit. Cf. the quo- 
tations p. 393, 13; pp 412, 413, and 
Crat. 403 E: it is wise of Pluto 
not to have any intercourse with 
mankind except éreday 7 yuxi 
xadapa 7 wdvrwr Tay wepl 7d cHpa 
Kax@y kal éxiOuuioy, for it is then 
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If Plato had stopped short at this view of morality, 
the result would have been a negative theory, at 
variance not only with the spirit of Greek antiquity, 
but also with many essential elements of his own philo- 
sophy. He proceeds, however, to complete it with other 
representations, in which a more positive importance is 
ascribed to sensible things and our concern with them. 
A series of these representations we have already noticed 
in his doctrine of Love. The proper object of this 
Love is that which is desirable in and for itself, 
namely the Idea; but the sensible Phenomenon is here 
treated not merely in the manner of the Pheedo, as that 
whigh conceals the Idea, but also as that which reveals 

vi he enquiry of the Philebus concerning the highest 
Géod has the same tendency. How this dialogue 
refutes the doctrine of pleasure has been already shown : 
it is further to be noted that the argument does 
not side unconditionally even with the opposite view 
(the Cynic-Megarian identification of the Good and in- 
tellectual wisdom '*), but describes the highest (rood as 
compounded of various constituents. Intelligence and 
reason, we are told, are certainly far above pleasure, 
inasmuch as the latter is related to the Unlimited or 
Indefinite, and the former in the closest manner to the 
l'irst Cause of all.” But yet a life without any sensa- 
tion of pleasure or pain would be pure. apathy, not 
worth wishing for. And within the sphere of intellect, 


only that any moral influence can against the Cynics, that the polemic 
be successfully exercised upon it. —of the Philebus is directed. 
6 We have already seen, Pt.i.p. 1” Phil. 28 A #49. .» 64 C sqq.; 
' 261, 5, that it is probably against cf. p- 185. 
these persons, and next to them, '° 21 D q., 60 E sq., 63 E: we 
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pure Ideal knowledge (though far higher than aught 
besides) cannot in itself suffice: Right Opinion must 
be added to it, otherwise man could never find his way 
upon earth. Further, Art (the Philebus especially 
mentions music) is indispenable to the adornment of 
life; in fact, all knowledge is so, and every kind of 
knowledge; for each in some way participates in 
truth.’ Pleasure cannot be quite so unconditionally 
reckoned a part of the highest Good. We must here 
discriminate true and pure sensations of delight,” and 
necessary, harmless, and passionless pleasures (above 
all, those that are consistent with reason and health of 
mind), from deceptive, impure, and sickly pleasures. 
The former alone can be included in the good.”*7 On 
the whole we get this result.” The first and chief 
constituent of the supreme Good is participation in the 
‘ternal nature of proportion (in the Idea).?* The 


may observe how briefly this point 
is always settled—doubtless be- 
cause Plato, after expressing him- 
self elsewhere so strongly against 
pleasure, is at a loss how to assign 
it a place and value scientifically. 
Plato’s own explanations, Phil. ii. 
B, Rep. vi. 505 B, and the Mega- 
ric and Cynic doctrines on the point 
(see Pt. 1. pp. 221 sq., 257 sqq ) do 
not allow us to suppose that it was 
‘lecause he did not feel the neces- 
sity of refuting those who estimate 
ppoyners too high’ (more precisely, 
who consider gpévnors alone to be 
the highest good, entirely exclud- 
ing pleasure), Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. 
i. 107 &q. 

19 62 B sqq- 

“© Those hil do not depend on 
an Ulusion, and are not conditioned 


by the opposite of pleasure, as is 
enerally the case (see p. 185 Fq.) 
in the pleasures of sense. The 
leasure connected with virtue and 
baowledis is not specially repre- 
sented (see p. 186; Laws, ii. 662 
B sqq., 667 C; Rep. i. 328 D, vi. 
485 1); Plileb. 40 B sq.; Pheedr. 
276 D; Tim. 59 C). 

21 62 D sqq.; cf. 36 C-53 C, 

= 64 C sq, G6 Ry. 

3 66 A: ws ndovh xr@ua ovK 
Eort mpwrov ovd' ad devrerov, dAAG 
Wpwrov pév wh wept pérpov Kal 7d 
Lérptov Kal kainov, xal wdvta owdoa 
xen Totaira voulfev thy atdcor 

pjoGac (Herm. elpjo@at, which, 
10wever, does not give a suitable 
sense] giow .. . devrepov phy 
wept 7d ovpperpov Kal Kanddv Kal 7rd 
Té\eov kai Ixavdv xal wdvd’ dréca 
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second is the realisation of this Idea in actuality; the 
formation of that which is harmonious, beautiful, and 


rhs yeveas ad rauvrns éorly, This 
passage, however, gives rise to a 
difficulty. As the zérpoy and oin- 
perpoy are mentioned hero quite 
generally, and both are separated 
from vods, it might appear as if 
something not pe Seng to man 
but existing externally were in- 
tended; by the pérpov, &c., the 
Idea of the Good (Hermann, 
Ind. lect. Marb. 1833; Plat. 690 
sq. A 648, 656; ‘I'rendelenburg, 
de Philebi Consil. 16; Steger, 
Plat. Stud. ii. 59) or even the 
Ideas in general (Brandis, ii. a. 
490), by the ovumerpov, &c., every- 
thing beautiful in the world. On 
the other hand, the Philebus ge- 
nerally has not only aimed at 
viving a definition of the highest 
(iood for mankind (see p. 280), 
but in the passage before us 
it treats expressly of the «rjua 
wparov, Sevrepov, &c. The Good, 
therefore, is here considered not in 
its essence, but in reference to the 
subject in which it occurs (so 
Stallbaum in Phileb. Prolegg. 2 A 
p. 74 sq.; Ritter, ii. 463; Webr- 
wann, Vlat. de s. bono doctr. 90 
sq.; Steinhart, Pl. WW. iv. 659 6q.; 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 52; 
Philologus Supplementbl. ii. 1, 
77 sqq.; Striimpell, Gesch. d. pr. 
Phil. d. Gr. i. 263 8qq.). Plato 
says of the first and second term 
of his classification that they are 
wept wérpov, repi Td cvuperpoy, &c., 
of the following simply: 7d rolvyuy 
Tplrov voy xai gpdyvnow rides, 
&c. As the first element of the 
highest Good, participation in the 
uérpov is specified (i.e. immutable 
laws form the measure of all living 


activities); asthe second element, the 
beauty and completeness proceeding 
thence. The first of these points 
was previously described (64 D 
8qq.) more definitely as the unity 
of xddXos, cupperpla and dA}Gea; 
it must then be intended to stand 
generally for the Ideal in human 
nature, from which springs all that 
is precious and really true in life, 
while the second point compre- 
hends the effects proceeding from 
the former. But we have atill to 
explain how it is that both these 
arc brought prominently forward, 
and that vous gets only the third 
place (cf. Schleiermacher, Platon’s 
WW. ii. 3, 133 sq.; Ribbing, Plat. 
Ideenl. i. 287 sq.); and the an- 
swer is, that as the highest 
Good, according to Plato, does not 
consist in an individual activity, 
but in the whole of all activities 
which are agrecable to nature, the 
first condition of it (the ailria 
éupwdoys pltews, the riiwrarov 
dua xal uddor’ alrioy thercin, 64 
C sq., 65 A) is the harmony of 
human existence. By virtue of 
this the production of such a 
whole is to Le aimed at; this 
harmony we have displayed in our 
two first determinations, and then 
come. the individual Goods. Still 
there remains a certain obscurity 
in the exposition of the Philebus, 
even if it be recollected that one 
and the same concept, that of 
the Good, is intended to denote 
that which is highest in man and 
in the universe. This inconve- 
nience makes it8elf felt much more 
strongly in the Republic, vi. 505 
B sqq.; than in the Philebus (and 
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perfect. The third, reason and intelligence. The 


fourth, special sciences, the arts, and right opinions. 
The fifth and last, pure and painless pleasures of the 
senses.* We cannot fail to perceive the moderation, 
the respect for all that is in human nature, the 
striving for the harmonious culture of the whole 
man by which the Platonic Ethics prove themselves 
such genuine fruits of the Greek national mind. 
Plato is far removed from the apathy of the Cynics, 
as may be seen in his remark” that it is impossible 
not to sorrow under heavy trials (for instance, the 
death of a son); all that can then be expected of a 
man 1s moderation and controt of his grief. That life 
according to nature, which the older Academy adopted 
as its watchword—that Metriopathy, which perhaps 
descended to the later Sceptics from the New Academy 
—is entirely in harmony with the spirit of Plato. 

Il. Virtue. The essential and sole means of hap- 
piness is virtue. As each nature can only attain its 
destined end by the virtue befitting it, so it is with the 
soul. Only in attaining that end can the goul live 
well; if it misses this, its life must be evil. In the 
one case it will be happy; in the other, miserable. 


therefore cannot be turned into a 
roof of the spnriousness of the 
latter: with Schaarschmidt Samml. 
plat. Schr. 305 sq.). We must 
not attribute too much impor- 
tance to such classifications in 
Plato, nor make the distance be- 
{ween their particular terms abso- 
lutely the samc; they belong to a 
mannerism of style in which he 
allows himself every freedom: cf. 


Phedr. 248 D ; Soph. 231 D sqq. ; 
Rep. ix. 587 B sqq., and supra, p. 
219, 147; Plat. Stud. p. 228. 

44° With the argument of the 
Philebus may be compared the dis- 
cussion of the Laws, v. 728 C sqq. : 
cf. iv. 717 A sqq., on the relative 
values of the different goods ; 
which, however, is too unscientific 
to be noticed here. 

25 Rep. x. 603 E sq. 
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Virtue is therefore the cause of happiness, vice of 
misery.” Virtue is the right constitution, the in- 
ternal order, harmony, and health of the soul: vice 
is the contrary condition. To enquire whether justice 
or injustice is the more advantageous for man, is no 
wiser than to question whether it is better to be sick or 
well; to have a marred and useless soul, or a soul that 
is capable and strong;”’ to subject the human and 
divine element in our nature to the animal, or the 
animal to the divine.”® The virtuous man alone is free, 
and follows his own will; for in his soul it is Reason 
that bears rule—the part to which rule belongs. He 
only is rich in himself, cheerful and at rest. Wherever 
passion occupies the throne, the soul is essentially 
poor and enslaved: fear and sorrow and disquietude 
run riot through it.””7 Only he who takes hold on the 
Kternal and fills himself therewith can be truly satisfied. 
All other delights are alloyed and delusive, in propor- 


*6 Rep. i. 353 A sqq.,e.g.: dp’ supra, p. 187. Hence, Rep. iii. 


oly wore Wuxh Ta avris Epya eb 


amepydoerat orpeponevyn rijs olxelas 
aperfs, 4 advvara; "Advvaroy. 
’Avaykyn dpa xaxy puxpxaxds dpxew 
kal éwcmedeio Oat, ry 5 dyaby wdvra 
radra ed wpdrrew . . . ‘H péev dpa 
dixala Yuxn cal 6 Sixacos dyjp ed 
Bisoerat, kax@s bé 6 ddixos. .. 
"AAAd why b yé ed fav paxdpiés re 
kal evdaluwy, 6 dé uh Tdvayria... 
‘O pev Slxavos Apa evdaluay, 6 8’ 
&dixos AOXos. Similarly Gorg. 506 


D sqq.: cf. Laws, ii. 662 B sqq., - 


v. 733 D sqq. 

 Gorg. 504 A aqq.; Rep. iv. 
443 C-445 B: cf. vii. 554 EK, x. 
609 B sq.; Pheedo, 93 B sq.; Tim. 
87 C: cf. Laws, x. 906 C, and 


392 A; Laws, ii. 660 E sqq, to 
pores injustice as profitable, the 
ad as happy, the just as unhappy, 
is a heresy, radically pernicious, 
and not to be tolerated by the 
State. 

% From this point of view the 
contrast of morality and = im- 
morality is exhibited in the de- 
tailed discussion, Rep. ix. 588 B- 
592 B: cf. Pheedr. 230 A. 

2 Rep. ix. 577 D sq., with the 
addition that this holds good in 
the highest degree of those who 
externally have the very highest 

ower, viz. tyrants. Phedr. 279 
> wrobotow FE voulforue Toy copédy. 
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tion as they deviate from the only true pleasure— 
that of the Philosopher. And true philosophy and 
perfect morality are the same.” Virtue can therefore 
dispense with those impure motives by which it is 
generally recommended.” It carries in itself its own 
reward, as vice does its own punishment, Nothing 
better can befall a man than that he should grow like 
the Good and the Divine: nothing worse than that he 
should become like the evil and the Non-divine.” Even 
if we put aside all the advantages which virtue ensures 
—if we suppose the impossible case of a righteous man 
mistaken by gods and men, or an evil-doer concealing 
his wickedness from both—still the former would be 
the happy person, the latter the unhappy.* That this, 
however, is quite inconceivable—that right and wrong, 
as a rule even in this life, but certainly in the life to 
come, are duly recompensed, Plato constantly affirms 
as his settled conviction.** This seems to him necessary, 
on every account; as little can the righteous man be 
deserted by God,** as the wicked escape His punish- 
ment: he must either be cured by it of his ungodliness ; 


#0 Rep. ix. 583 B-588 A, where 
finally this thought is, strangely 
enough, and of course by a very 
arbitrary calculation, reduced to 
the formula that the philosopher 
is 729 times happier than the 
trrant. (On this number cf. vol. i. 
368, 4, 3rd edit.) The same re- 
sult was previously (580 D_ sqq.; 
cf. Laws, 1i. 663 C) obtained from 
the consideration that only the 
philosopher knows how to judge of 
the worth of different lives, and 


consequently that which he pre- 
fers must be the best. Cf. the 
quotation, p. 187. 

1 Sce p. 182; Theeet. 176 B. 

*2 Theet. 177 B sqq.; Laws, iv. 
716 C. 8q., v. 728 B. 
_ *® Rep. iv. 444 E sq.; cf. with 
il, 360 K-367 E, x. 612 A sq. 

4 Rep. x. 612 B sqq. et passim ; 
see a p. 207 sq., 215, 134, 218. 

33 Rep. x. 612 E; Theet. 176 
C sqq.; Apol. 41 C sq.; Laws, iv. 
716 C sq. 
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or, if he be incurable, must serve as a warning to others. 
But as Plato holds moral obligation and the uncondi- 
tional worth of virtue independently of future retri- 
bution, this view does not affect the purity of his 
principles.*” The Socratic doctrine of expediency * is 


immeasurably transcended 


by Plato; it has become 


purified and deepened in the spirit of the Socratic life. 


38 Plato considers punishment 
in general as a moral necessity. 
lor its particular justification he 
combines the two points of view, 
of improvement and deterrence. 
Prot. 324 B: 6 mera Adyou ém- 
xetpayv Koddfew ob} Tod wapeAnXv- 
Odros Evexa ddtxhuaros Tiwpetrar— 
ov yap ay ro ye mpaxbev dyévnrov 
Oeln—aGdXAB rot pédrovros xdpuy, 
iva ph at&is adtxhoy pyre adros 
odros unre AdAXos 6 FoUTov. ldwy Ko- 
Nacbévra. Punishment is a means 
of purifying the soul from wicked- 
ness (Gorg. 478 E sqq., 480 A 8q., 
505 B, 525 B aq.; see p. 379 sq.; 
Rep. ii. 380 A, ix. 591 A aad 
Lawg, v. 728 C, ix. 862 D; ibid. 
xi, 934 A, where retaliation as the 
object of punishment is expressly 
rejected, as in Proc. loc. cit.) ; in- 
deed, Plato thinks it quite indis- 
ensable for this purpose: Gorg. 
ie cit.; Rep. ix. 591 A sq, he 
goes so far as to declare that 
everyone must wish to be punished 
for his transgressions because it is 
better to be healed than to remain 
sick, and Rep. x. 613 A, he would 
consider many evils which befall 
the just as an inevitable punish- 
ment of previous sins. The theory 
of the future expiation of curable 
injustice is based on the same 
view (see p. 390 8q.). But, on 
the other hand, there are absolute 
punishments, for the justification 


of which this definition does not 
suffice, such, for ;instance, as the 
punishment of death in civil admi- 
nistra‘ion, and of eternal damnation 
in divine justice. Some further end 
in punishment must be therefore 
supposed : the criminal who is be- 
yond reformation is at least made 
useful for the general good, by 
being made to contribute to the 
maintenance of moral order as a 
deterrent example (Gorg. 525 B 
sq.; Laws, v. 728 C, ix. 854 E, 
862 E), With this 1s connected, 
as regards the future, the concep- 
tion of a natural distribution of 
individuals in the universe (see 
supra, p. 409, 53); with refer- 
ence to the State, the idea (in which 
can be traced the germ of a theory 
of elimination) fat it must be 

urified of irreclaimable criminals 
y putting them to death or ban- 
ishing them (Polit. 293 D, 308 E; 
Laws, ix. 862 E, The latter pas- 
sage adds that it is really better for 
themselves that such men should 
live no longer). 

37 After having first proved the 
superiority of justice as such, and 
apart from its results, he turns to: 
the latter with the words, Rep. 
x. 612 B: viv Hon dvexipbovdy 
€or: mpds éxelvas kal rods pucbods 
TH Sixaoctvy Kal Ty GAAR dpery 
adwodoovat. 

% See Pt. i. p. 125 sqq. 
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Socrates had made virtue to consist entirely in 
knowledge. He had consequently maintained that 
there could in reality be but One Virtue, and that the 
disposition to virtue must be similar in all. He 
had assumed that virtue, like knowledge, could be 
taught. In all these respects Plato at first followed 
him; as against the ordinary notions of virtue he 
would indeed always have acknowledged the view of 
Socrates to be substantially correct.“ But riper reflec- 
tion led him in after-life to modify the Socratic doc- 
trines and to determine them more accurately. He 
became convinced that side by side with perfect virtue, 
which is, no doubt, founded on knowledge, the un- 
scientific virtue of ordinary men has also its value; 
that though the former is based on instruction, and the 
latter only on custom, yet that this virtue of custom 
precedes the higher kind as an indispensable prepara- 
tory stage. He observed the variety of moral disposi- 
tions, and could not deny its influence on the forming 
of morality in individuals. Lastly, he learned to com- 
bine the distinction of many virtues with the Socratic 
doctrine of the Unity of all virtue; for he looked on 
the particular virtues as so many different sides of o 
proportion, which considered as a whole is virtue. 
These determinations we have now to examine in detail. 

All virtue presupposes a natural disposition for 
virtue, which is not merely bestowed on human nature 
in general, but varies according to temperaments and 
individuals. Plato instances the contrast of cweoocbun 


%® See Pt.i. p. 117 sqq. 40 Cf. p. 175 sqq. 
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and avépela, of fiery temperaments and calm, as a 
difference in natural disposition.t! He also speaks 
of a special gift for philosophy,“ and in the 
public ** indicates a threefold gradation of capacity. 
On the lowest stage he places those who by nature 
are limited to the virtues indispensable for all classes, 
—justice and self-control,—and even in the exercise 
of these require external guidance; on the second 
stage, those who, in addition, are capable of valour; on 
the third and highest, such as are endowed with philo- 
sophy. If this series of dispositions be combined with 
the above-stated theory of the divisions of the soul, and 
with that of the virtues, on which we are just entering, 
it would seem that the disposition to virtue varies 
according as the moral impulse is chiefly manifested in 
the appetitive, courageous, or rational part of the soul. 
It is quite consistent with this that the different grades 
of moral disposition should be related to each other, as 
the different parts of the soul, that the higher should 
include the lower. The disposition to philosophy at 
any rate (Rep. vi. 487 A) seems to comprehend all 
other capacity for virtue; and similarly the superior 
ranks in the State are, in addition to their own virtues, 
to possess the virtues of the lower. Plato, however, has 
nowhere expressly drawn out this parallel, and the 
exposition of the Politicus would not fall in with it. 











1 Polit. 306 A sqq.; cf. Rep. Rep. iv. 441 A we certainly find the 
iii. 410 D. The statement of the statement made with regard to 
Laws, xii. 963 KE, that courage Oupés. 
dwells even in children and beasts, @ Rep. v. 474 C, vi. 487 A. 
is not applicable here: it isnotthe © iii. 415, in the myth about 
mere disposition to courage that is the different mixture cf the souls 
referred to in that passage ; and in in the threo ranks. 


GQ 
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Self-control is there not subordinated to valour ‘ they 
are co-ordinated in relative opposition. 

In directly identifying virtue with knowledge 
Socrates left only one way open for the cultivation 
of the moral disposition, the way of intellectual in- 
struction. Plato in his earliest dialogues expresses 
himself in a similar manner, but even in the Meno 
he has discovered that there are two guides to virtue, 
Right Opinion and scientific Knowledge; and though 
the one rests on cognition, and the other is uncertain 
and blind, still he allows that this traditional good- 
ness has produced brave men and noble deeds.“ In 
the Republic he goes a step farther, plainly saying 
that ordinary virtue, founded on habit, custom, and 
Right Opinion, must precede philosophy and _philo- 
sophic inorality ; for the rulers of his State are first 
to be educated by music and gymnastic to the lower 
kind of virtue, and subsequently only, by scientific 
instruction, to the higher.** Thus the opposition of 
philosophic and ordinary virtue with which Plato, as a 
disciple of Socrates, began, transforms itself more and 
more into their close interdependence. Philosophic 
virtue presupposes the virtue of custom, and this again 
must perfect itself in the virtue of philosophy. 


4 See p. 175 sq. 

4% Sec p. 214 8q.: ef. Rep. vii. 
518 D: at pev rolyuy dddat aperai 
KaNovpevac Wux7s Kuwduvevovow 
é€yyus re elvat TY Tod owpuaros’ 
Tw Syrt yap ov évotcat mxpdbrepov 
torepoy eumocetcbat Efecl re Kal 
éoxjceow’ 4 Sé rou dpovijoa ray- 
TOs padXov Secorépou Tiwds ruyxdvet, 


ws €oxer, odca, 8 rnyv wey Suvamey 
ovdémore dwrdd\\vow, Uwd dé ris 
wepaywyns (sc. rpds 7d by) xprhor- 
pov te Kal whérXuov Kal dxonorov 
avd kai Br\aBepdy yiyverar. Accord- 
ingly, we read, in what precedes, 
that a peculiar methodical and 
scientific education is necessary. 
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Plato’s theories on the unity of virtue were also 
essentially rectified in his later years. He con- 
tinued, indeed, to maintain that all particular virtues 
are only the realisation of the One Virtue, and that 
knowledge or wisdom could not be conceived without 
them; that justice must comprehend all virtues, and 
that in the perfect philosophic virtue all moral aims 
and endeavours unite ; but, instead of stopping short at 
this point, he afterwards admitted that this unity of 
virtue did not exclude a plurality of virtues, and that 
some part of these (the rest being rejected) might be 
preparatory stages of moral training, without ceasing | 
on that account to be real virtue.“® The cause of this 
plurality is sought by Plato—and this is the peculiarity 
of his theory—not in the diversity of the objects to — 
which moral activity refers, but in the diversity of 
mental powers at work in it (or, according to his 
view, the parts of the soul), In this way he arrives 
at the four primary virtues, which had indeed already 
appeared in the sophistic and Socratic enquiries, 
but seem first to have been definitively established by 
Plato, and only in his more advanced age.*’ If the virtue 


% Cf. Rep. iii. 410 B sq., where 
the warriors are trained to swdpo- 
gvvy and dvdpela by means of music 
and gymnastic, while knowledge, 
and consequently > codla, are still 
absent, and Polit. 309 D_ sqq., 
where Plato calls these two virtues 
aper7s wépn avouoa kai éml rdvavria 
gepoueva. The contrast is put in 
a still stronger light in the Laws 
(i. 630 EF sq., it. 651 E 8q,, iii. 
696 B, xii. 963 E and passim). 
Pe-haps Plato intends this to refer 


only to the ordinary form of these 
virtues. Still, even then there is 
something strange in these expres- 
sions: in his earlier period Plato 
would scarcely have so expressed 
himself without at the same time 
intimating that a valour, e.g. 
which takes away all self-control, 
cannot be true valour. 

7 The Protagoras, 330 B sqq., 
mentioas, as a filth, piety (docd7ns), 
which is specially discussed in the 
Euthyphro (likewise in the Laches, 
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of the soul—the right constitution and proper re- 
lation of its parts—consists in the efficient perform- 
ance of the special work of. each and the harmony of 
all one with another, Reason, with clear discern- 
ment of that which is good for the soul, must be the 
ruler of the soul’s life: and this is Wisdom, Secondly, 
Courage must defend the award of Reason concerning 
“things to be feared and not to be feared, as against 


Pleasure and Pain: this is Valou 


which thus ap- 


pears in the Platonic theory as primarily directed by 
man against himself, and secondarily against ex- 


‘ternal danger. 


In the third place, the inferior parts 


of the soul, Courage and Desire, must submit them- 
selves to Reason, and come to an agreement with 
it, as to which is to obey and which to rule: this is 


Self-control or Temperance (aw¢pocbyn). 


Fourthly 


and lastly, that there may be this harmony of the 
whole, each part of the soul must fulfil the task allotted 


to it, and not meddle with anything else. 


This is 


Justice,*® which is thus primarily concerned with the 


199 D, and Gorg. 507; the latter 
dialogue, however, seems to em- 
brace wisdom in ow@poctvn, which 
it proves to include all virtues). 
Similarly Xen. Mem. iv. 6, piety, 
justice, valour, and wisdom are 
mentioned ; the latter in Mem. iii. 
1, 4, is identified with scwopoctry. 
Rep. ii. 402 C does not give a 
complete classification of highest 

any more than Theet. 176 


#% The above account follows 
Rep. iv. 441 C-443 B. But a 
difficulty arises here owing to what 
is said about cwdpootvy and its re- 


lation to 8cxatcoodyn. Plato him- 
self remarks before, in the discus- 
sion on the virtues of the state 
(see chap. xi.), 430 E, 431 E, that 
its cwdpoctyn, unlike its wisdom 
and valour, has its seat not 
merely in a part of the people, 
GAA Se’ SrAns [THs wédews] drexvds 
rératat, Sid mwacwy mapexoudry 
Euyddovras, that it resembles a 
symphony and harmony; and he 
likewise says that the individual 
soul, 442 C, becomes ouddpwv » 
through the ¢iAla and fundwrla of 
its parts. R. Hirzel is so far not 
incorrect when in his thorough 
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internal condition of the soul, the arrangement of its 
activities, and only indirectly with duties to fellow- 


creatures.*? 


examination of the present ques- 
tion (‘iiber den Unterschied der 
Scxacoovyn und ow¢pocivn,’ &c., 
Hermes, viii. 379 sqq.) he insists 
on cwdpootvn being not merely a 
virtue of the ér:@uunrexdy, but of 
the entire soul. Still, however, it 
is not the virtue of it without any 
limitation, but only that virtue 
which consists in ré re Apxov xal 
Tw apxoudvw Td Noytorixdy duodo- 
Saou Sew Apyew cal ph cracidf{wow 
avry (442 D), in the right of 
reason to control courage and 
desire being unanimously  ac- 
quiesced in by all parts of the soul. 
But for this it is necessary in the 
first place that the two inferior 
parts submit to the sway of reason 
(the un oracidfev required of 
them). Reason has the conscious- 
ness of its right to rule over the 
others given to it in its codla, 
just as immediately as it has 
right opinions as to what is to be 
feared and what is not to be feared, 
in the observance of which by the 
spirited element true valour con- 
sists. .\nd as in the latter there is 
no need of any further distinct 
activity cn the part of reason be- 
yond knowing, so also in the case 
of awdpoatyn. Hence, if cwdpo- 
avy consists in a definite condi- 
tion of the whole soul, in the ac- 
quiescence of its three parts in the 
rightful domination of reason, the 
condition for the existence of this 
state is in the subordination of the 
mortal to the immortal parts of 
the soul. And as cwdpoovrn cannot 
be called so exclusively the virtue 
of the éwc@upnrixdy as valour 
that of the Ouuds (which according 


to Hirzel’s account, loc. cit., is done 
not only by the pseudo-Aristotle, 
De virt. et vit. 1249 a. 30 sqq., 
1250 a. 7, but also by the genuine, 
Top. v. 1, 7, 8, 129 a. 10, 136 b. 
10, 138 b. 1), the determination 
given in onr text does not con- 
tradict Plato’s meaning. For &- 
kawotvvn Plato demands all three 
parts of the soul. It consists, 
according to 441 D sq. (cf. 433 
A, and Hirzel, loc. cit. 396 sq.), in 
the fact that each part of the soul 
ra atrov wpdrre, which means 
that each part performs its own 
allotted task and at the same time 
does not hinder the others in the 
performance of theirs (the former 
18 Ta avrou xpdrrev, the latter | 
Bh wodumpaypovetv, 433 A: cf. 434 
B aq.). According to Plato this is 
the fundamental condition for the 
health and order of the life of the 
soul, just as ra avroU wpdrrew in 
the different ranks is the funda- 
mental condition of the health and 
success of the life of the state. 
Justice is (as Hirzel, loc. cit., 
rightly recognises) the root of all 
virtues, that 8 wdow éxelvors rh 
Sivan wmapécxer Wore eyyerécOat, 
kal éyyevopévors ye owrnplay wapé- 
xew [-éxe], as is said in 433 B, 
with reference primarily to the 
virtues of the state. In the in- 
dividual sovl, by preventing its 
parts from d\Adrpca wpdrrew and 
wodumpaypovery, it makes & man 
at one with himself, cddpw» and 
nppwoopévos (443 D), and therefore 
it can be identified with the health 
of the soul, der) in general (444 


A aa4. 445 B). 
# Cf. on this passage Rep. iv. 
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If, then, we imagine this theory of virtue farther 
extended so as to show, in the case of individuals, what 
activities proceed from each of the four virtues, and 
how each should manifest itself in the various relations 
of life, the result would be a representation of subjective 
morality from the Platonic point of view. Plato, how- 
ever, as far as we can judge from his writings, never 
proposed to himself such a task; it would therefore 
be unwarrantable to attempt to construct from his 
scattered utterances a detailed system of duties or 
virtues. _ We may, however, without any impropriety, 
omitting all the less distinctive characteristics, set: forth 
his moral view of the world on certain points which 
deserve our attention, either in regard to their general 
acceptation among the Greeks, or their changed aspects 
" among the moderns. 

Some instances of this kind have already come 
before us. We have seen that Plato, in enunciating 
the principle that the just man should do only good, 
even to his enemies, greatly transcended the limits of 
ordinary Greek morality.*! We have considered those 
singular views of truth and falsehood®? which make 
the real lie to consist only in self-deception and to 
be under all circumstances and conditions reprehen- 
sible; whereas the deception of others is to be 
allowed in all cases, for their good: Plato in his 
Republic forbidding, on these grounds, all untruth 
to individuals, but permitting it with dangerous 
443 C sqq., where I agree with 52 P, 179, 24, 25; and further, 
Hirzel’s view. cf. Rep, iii. 389 B sqq., 414 RB, v. 

5° As Tennemann does, Plat. ao Ae sqq., vi. 485 C; Laws, ii. 


hil. iv, 115 sqq. 
5) P, 182, 32, 
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freedom to the State, as a means of education and 
government. We have also spoken of™ the peculiar 
form of friendship which was so closely bound up with 
the social life of Greece. It is here only necessary to 
observe that, in the moral treatment of this connection, 
Plato throughout follows Socrates.™ On the one hand, 
he allies himself with the custom of his nation, and its 
sensuous sesthetic side is im no way alien to him. 
Friendship thus becomes Eros, a passionate excitement, 
the workings of which among men are portrayed in 
glowing colours ;*° and he: not only approves of this 
passion in regard to innocent concessions, which, how- 
ever, always betray the element in question,’’—but 
he expresses himself as to its greatest excesses with a 
leniency®’ that would be surprising if we did not 
bear in mind that Plato was a Greek. On the other 
hand, he does not conceal his own decided disap- 
probation of these excesses. The Phedrus® describes 
them as a degradation of the Divine to which love 
properly belongs,—as an animal and unnatural plea- 
sure, to which man is hurried away by the ‘vicious 
steed’ of the soul. The Republic declares that the 


5} The former, as we shall find 
later on, in the primary educa- 
tion of youth by means of myths ; 
the Jatter, when, in the distribu- 
tion of the women and the classi- 
fication of the citizens into the 
three ranks, all kinds of fictions 
and even false lots—in elections— 
are brought into use. 

> P. 191 sqq. 

— % See Pt. 1. p. 138. 


‘6 Pheedr. 251 A sqq.; Symp. 


215 D sqq., 218 A: cf. 192.B sqq. 


57 Rep. iii. 403 B, v. 468 B sq. 

3% Phedr. 256 B eq.: if the 
lovers in unguarded moments are 
carried too far by their passion, 
provided this does not occur too 
often, and they remain true to each 
other all their life long, althoagh 
they do not attain to the highest 
destiny, still they have a happy 
lot after death. 

250 E sq., 253 E sqq., 256 
B eq. 
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excitement and disorderliness of sensuous delight are 
incompatible with the pure and fair harmony of true 
love.” And in the Laws® they are treated as alto- 
gether contrary to nature, and corrupting to manners, 
to be tolerated in no well-ordered State. In this 
dialogue, simple unchastity is not quite so severely 
dealt with; but it is to be banished, or at any rate 
repressed and concealed to the uttermost: whereas 
the Republic® puts no restraint on those who have had 
children, and thus fulfilled their duty to the common- 
wealth. But Plato has certainly not as yet discovered 
the right point of view for the general relation of the 
sexes. As he limits their specific differences to physical 
organic distinctions, and considers all other differences 
to be merely questions of greater or lesser strength,* 
he can only regard marriage physiologically; and as 
this aspect can have no independent importance in his 
eyes, it is the more natural that he should have adhered 
to the Greek view, which makes the aim of marriage 
entirely objective—to furnish children to the State. 
In the Republic, indeed, this view so entirely pre- 
dominates that the moral character of marriage is alto- 
yether lost sight of. Plato seeks, however, to exalt the 
female sex both mentally and morally,” thus reprobating 


© iii, 402 E. The same truth 


is set forth historically in the Sym- 
posium, 216 C eqq. 10 the example 
of the true lover, Socrates. 

“1 i, 636 C, 836 B sqq., 838 E, 
841 D. 

® viii. 839 A, $40 D, 841 D. 

Sv. 461 B. 

* Rep. v. 451 D sqq., 454 D 

with which the quotations 


from the ‘limseus and Pheedrus, pp. 
392, 394, do not entirely agree : cf. 
p. 434. In Repub. iv. 431 C, v. 
469 ID; Laws, vi. 781 A aq., the 
weakness aud imperfection of the 
female scx is. still more strongly 
emphasised. 
Laws, iv. 721 B sq.: cf. vi. 
773 B, E, 783 D. . 
Cf. with respect to this pro- 
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the entire neglect of women among the Greeks. But 
he has too mean an opinion of its special vocation; he 
shares too entirely the prejudice of his countrymen 
(who only saw merit in the activity of men) to imagine 
such an exaltation possible through the ennobling of 
woman’s sphere of action. What he seeks is the entire 
abolition of that sphere. He would have women 
share in the training and pursuits of men to an extent 
that is quite incompatible with the peculiarities and 
social requirements of their nature.“ In this, as in 
so many other cases, his suggestions are striking, as 
showing how he strove to get beyond the Greek morality 
and view of life, without being able to free himself 
altogether from their defects, or to attain the result 
which was subsequently accomplished on another soil. 
He was still less successful with regard to two other 
points which must now be mentioned. The contempt 
of the Greeks for handicraft arts he not only upheld, 
but intensified; and he makes no objection to slavery, 
the cancer of antiquity, though he tries to mitigate its 
practical evils by judicious management. Those occu- 
pations which among the Greeks were so scornfully 
branded as vulgar and paltry must inevitably have ap- 
peared to Plato degrading and unworthy of free men, 
if only for the reason that they fetter the mind to the 
corporeal instead of leading it away to something 
higher.“ In his opinion, they all relate to the satis- 


visionally the remarks in Laws, v:i. the Republic and the Laws. 

404 D-806 C on the neglect of the © Sucrates held a different 

education of women. opinion, as was shown, Pt. i. p. 
“ This point is treated in detail 142. 

in the discussion on the state of 
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faction of merely bodily wants: it is the sensuous, appe- 
titive part of the soul, not reason, nor courage, from 
which they proceed, and which they call into action.” 
He can therefore only imagine that, in a man who 
devotes himself to them, the nobler faculties must be- 
come weak, and the lower attain the mastery ; that such 
a man wears out his soul and body and acquires no 
kind of personal efficiency.” On this account, in his 
two political works, he prohibits to the perfect citizens 
not only trade and commerce, but even agriculture, 
which was everywhere except in Sparta held to bea 
free and noble occupation. Tradesmen and agricul- 
turists are in the Republic condemned to complete 
political nonage. Plato thinks it hardly worth the 
trouble to provide even for their education, since the 
State is very little concerned with them.” On similar 
grounds he seems to defend slavery, when he says that 
the ignorant and base-minded are to be thrust by the 
statesman into the class of slaves.’? There is here an 
indication of the thought which was afterwards turned 


6 Cf. p. 414 sq. 

0 Rep. ix. 590 C: Bavavala 8é 
kal yxetporexvla da ri, oles, Svecdos 
péper; FH de Arr re Phooper, 7 Srav 
ris doOeves puce Exyn Td Tov Bed- 
tlarov el5os, Wore wh dy divacba 
dpxew trav évy aire Openudruv 
[= ra&y ércOupiay], dA\AA Oepawevey 
éxetva, &c., vi. 495 D: the want of 
true philosophers results in un- 
worthy persons of any profession 
throwing themselves into philoso- 
phy, vwd rav rexvav te xal 5y- 
Moupyt@y, dowep TA gwuara edw- 
Bnvra, olrw xal tas Wuxds tvy- 
KexAaguévas Te Kai droreOpuupévor 


dia Tas Bavavoias ... f ovx avdyxn; 

| Rep. iv. 421 A. 

72 Polit. 309 A: rovs 3° év duabia 
7 ad xal rawewdérnre moAAQ KudL- 
douuévous els 7d SovrAcKdy Uroveryyruer 
yévos. Rep. ix. 590 C: if anyone 
is not in a position to control his 
desires hiinself, tva xal 6 roovros 
vmd ouolou Apxyrat olovrep o Béd- 
tisTos, Sothov airévy gapev Seiv 
elvat éxelvov rov Bedrricrov, &c., 
which, however, does not here refer 
to slavery, but to the rule of the 
higher classes over the uneducated 
masges, 
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to account by Aristotle —viz. that those who are inca- 
pable of mental activity and moral freedom have to 
obey the will of another in rendering bodily service. 
Plato, however, does not in his writings pursue the 
subject. He presupposes slavery as a necessity ;” and 
even the remembrance of the danger which once threat- 
ened him in Augina did not disturb him in this con- 
clusion. Any express justification of the practice 
he appears to think superfluous, especially if it. be 
acknowledged that slaves are often distinguished for 
their virtues. On the other hand, he gives directions 
as to the relations between master and slave which do 
honour to his intelligence and feelings. He forbids 
Hellenes to enslave Hellenes, or to hold their country- 
men in possession ’® when enslaved. He speaks, in 
reference to servile revolts, of the risk incurred by accu- 
mulating slaves of the same race and language. Above 
all, he insists on a just and humane, yet withal a strict 
and well-regulated, management of slaves, so as not to 
spoil them by familiarity and unsuitable indulgence.” 
That atime might and must come when there should 
be slaves no longer, was a thought beyond the imagina- 
tion even of a Plato. 

Finally, as to the moral permissibility of suicide— 
a question on which even the opinion of antiquity was 
divided—Plato, like the Pythagoreans, decides in the 

“ Eig. Rep. v. 469 Bsq.,431 C; Rep. v. 469 Bsq. Elsewhere 
Laws, vi. 776 B sqq. ; Plato censures the opposition of 

“+ Laws, vi. 776 D: woddol yap Hellenes and barbarians (see 297, 
adeApay Hdn Sovror xai vidwr riet 93), but hia own tone of thought 
Kpeirrous mpds dperhy wacap yer6- is nevertheless entirely pervaded 


pevan ceowxact Seowéras Kai xr}. by it: cf. 416. 
uara Tds Te oxhoers avTa@r Sdas. 74 Laws, vi. 776 B-778 A. 
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negative ;” for the reason that man, the property of 
God, ought not wilfully to quit the place assigned to 
him. The Stoics, as is well known, afterwards took a 
different view. All this, however, and whatever besides 
might be quoted from the Platonic writings as to par- 
ticular points of so-called practical morality, is entirely 
disconnected. Plato attempted no systematic applica- 
tion of his moral principles except in politics. 


™ Phedo, 61 D sqq. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE STATE. 


VIRTUE is the highest good for individuals, and the 
highest aim of the State; the right constitution of 
particular souls depends upon the proper and natural 
relation of their parts, and the same is true of the 
community. Of the two comprehensive works which 
Plato has devoted to the State, the Republic, with its 
precursor the Politicus, will first engage our attention, 
the Laws being reserved for a later place. 


a. End and Problem of the State. 


It has just been asserted that virtue is the end and 
aim of the existence of the State. Plato seems at first 
to contradict this by a much more external derivation 
of it. The State, he says,! arose because the strength 
of individuals is not sufficient to supply their material 
wants; they therefore combine and form a society. 
The primitive State, therefore, consists entirely of handi- 
craftsmen, who are without artificial wants and higher 
culture, and lead the simplest lives. Luxury alone 
necessitates the class of warriors and rulers, and 
with them the whole state-organism. ‘The same is 


1 Rep. ii. 369 B sqq. 
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mythically expressed in the Politicus.? In the Golden 
Age, we are told, mankind living under the protection 
of the gods, in material abundance, formed no states, 
but only accumulated flocks and herds. States and 
laws became necessary on account of the deterioration 
of the world. Plato, however, clearly shows that he was 
not in earnest when so speaking, for in the Republic ® 
he describes the so-called healthy ‘natural State’ as a 
city of swine ; and in the Politicus (272 B) he only admits 
the Golden Age to have been happier than ours, on the 
supposition that the men of that time improved their 
external advantages to the acquisition of higher know- 
ledge. Such descriptions seem intended to disabuse us 
of the false ideal of a natural State’ rather than to 
instruct us as to the origin of communities.’ These, 
in Plato's opinion, are founded on moral necessity.® 
His philosophy had led him far beyond the one-sided 
political theories of his countrymen; for him the State 
could not possess the unconditional importance that it 
did for the ancient Greeks. In their view, the State 
was the first object of all moral activity ; the virtue of a 
man was wholly identical with political efficiency. 
Plato, like his master, regards the work of man in 
himself as his first duty ; and participation in govern- 


= 269 U sqq.; cf. especially 271 
“ squy., 274 B sqq. 
ait 372 D. ie 

4 As <Antisthencs had main- 
tained ; cf. Pt. i. p. 278 sq. 

5 Steinhart’s objection, iii. 710 
sq., that Plato seriously commends 
sae states in which a natural 

9 rules, is not to the point: a 


state in which, ‘instead of law a 
natural, innate, and educated vir- 
tuc rules,’ is found in the Pla. 
tonic Republic; and there is no 
need of the state of the Golden Age, 
or that sketched Rep. ii. 

8 Cf. Susemihl, it, 112 sqq. : his 
deviations from my view are un- 
important, 
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ment only as a relative and conditional duty.’ The 
Greeks in general knew of no higher problem than work 
in and for the State. Plato sees in the calm life of the 
philosopher, in the contemplation of what is essential 
and eternal, a far more glorious and attractive end. 
In comparison with this, the aims of ordinary politicians 
appear to him worthless, and their arts and endeavours 
slavish. He says, in regard to States as they are usually 
constituted, that the philosopher dwells in them with 
his body alone, his soul being a stranger, ignorant of 
their standards, unmoved by their ambitions;* and 
that everyone who desires to do the right must keep 
clear of public concerns, or he will speedily perish.’ 
And in his city of philosophers ° the best of the inhabi- 
tants will only descend upon compulsion from the 
blessed heights of intellectual contemplation to the 
common affairs of life in the dark prison of this present 
world. But though this abolishes the absolute and 
unconditional value of public life, which made it im- 
possible for the earlier Greek to conceive a noble human 
existence apart from political activity, public life is 
still, according to Plato, morally necessary. The 
necessity, however, is indirect, and not immediate. ‘The 
State is neither the first nor the highest object of man’s 
cnergy, but it is the indispensable condition for know- 
ledge and virtue, the sole means of producing and 
continuing them, of establishing their dominion in 

" Symp. 216 A; cf. Pt. i.p. 55. Polit. 297 E sqq.; Rep. vi. 488 A 

aa haut 172 C-177 B: cf. Rep. 619. 496 C (see p. 29, 62). 


Rep vii. 519 C sqq.: cf. i, 


vil. 316 C sqq.; Gorg. 464 B sqq. 
: 347 B sqq., vi. 500 B. 


518 E ds 
9 Apol. 31 E ; Gorg. 521 D sqq.; 
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the world. If education and instruction be wanting, 
virtue is a matter of chance. Natural disposition is so 
little able to engender it, that the most gifted, under 
the influence of wrong treatment, usually take to the 
worst courses, unless protected by exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances. Education is only possible in the 
State ; and conversely, bad government is the source of 
the most fatal and irresistible of those evil influences, 
to which the most brilliant talents as a rule most surely 
succumb. So long therefore as the life of the State is 
diseased, and public institutions are defective, no 
thorough improvement in moral conditions is to be 
hoped for. Some few individuals may perhaps be saved, 
by a special aptitude for knowledge and virtue: but these 
cannot attain the best of which they are capable, even for 
themselves. Still less can they assist others; it is much 
if they can make their own way, and neither become con- 
taminated with the wrong that is around them, nor fall 
in battle with it before their time, Nothing can 
rectify this but an entire reformation of the com- 
monwealth. The State alone can secure the general 
victory of good over evil.’’ ‘he proper end of 
Government is the virtue of the citizens,’? the hap- 


1 Rep. 490 E-495 A, 496 A 
qq. (see p. 13, 23, and p. 29); 
Tim. 87 A; Gorg. 521 sqq.: 
cf. quotation on p. 176 sqq. as to 
the casualness of customary viituc. 

12 Gorg. 464 B sq.: the pro- 
blem of state-craft is the depamreia 
yuxiis. Ibid. 515 B: 4 &ddov rou 
Apa éripednhoer nuty €NOwy ei ra TH}s 

‘News wpdypara, } 8xws Sri BEX- 


TioTot ol woNtrat @mev ; 7) ov wFod- 
dais H5yn wuoro; HKamev Touro dei 
wparrew Tov wodtriKoy dvdpa; Ibid. 
504 D, 513 D sqq., 517 B, 518 E; 
Rep. vi. 500 D. The Laws in 
particular speak continually of 
this, c.g. 1. 631 B sqq., Ni. 68S 
A sq., iv. 705 D, 707 C sy., 718 ©, 
v. 742 D sqq., vi. 770 1, xii. 963 
A. 
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piness of the people as a whole:!* for virtue and hap- 
piness are the same thing. The State in its highest 
acceptation is an educational institution :!* its special 
and primary function is the care of Morality and 
Science; in a word, of Philosophy. The ends which 
ordinary State-craft has in view are utterly worthless, 
and, so far as they interfere with that higher end, are 
absolutely pernicious.” The true State should be a 
pattern of true virtue. Plato's first purpose in designing 
his Republic is to seek the concept of Justice, where it 
is written in large letters ;!* and in the first pause of 
his description, he refers to it as the seat of all virtues.’ 
This entirely corresponds with his determinations on 
the problem of the State. The complete realisation in 
the commonwealth of the moral idea constitutes that 


happiness of the whole which is the State’s ultimate 


end. 


Rep. iv. 420 B, 421 B sq., vi. 
500 D sq., vii. 519 K, where it is 
particularly insisted on that State- 
management js concerned with the 
happiness of the whole and not of 
a part; cf. Laws, iv. 715 B, vii. 
828 KE. 

14 Polit. 309 C: the statesman 
is to unite the citizens by ties 
human and divine. By divine 
tics are meant Thy rév dcxalwy wepl 
Kal ayad@v xai ray rovras évayriwy 
oicav dX\nO Sotay pera BeBacwcews 

.. Tey On TWodcTEKLy Kai Tov ayabdy 
vouobérnv ap’ topev bre mpoohxer 
pdvov duvarov eivac TH THS BactAccAs 
fovon TovTo avro éumrote Tots 
6p0@s ueraraBovot watdelas; This 
is the leading point of view in the 
Platonic State; and its result is 
rightly summed up in the words 


(Tim. 27 A): dedeypévov dvOpdrou: 
wapa cov weradevpévous Stapepdv- 
TWS. 

15 Theeet. 174 D sqq.; Euthyd. 
292 B: freedom, peace, riches are 
in themselves neither good nor 
evil; if State-craft is to make the 
citizens happy, it must give them 
wisdom and knowledge. Gorg. 
518 E: we praise the old states- 
men because they satisfied the de- 
sire of the people and increased 
the State: Src dé olde? nal brovdds 
éore dt’ éxelvous Tods wadatods, ovK 
ala@dvovrar, dvev yap cwhpoovwvns 
kal dcxacoovvns Aiévwv Kal vewprov 
kal retxav xal dépwv xal rorovrwy 
prvaptoy éuremd}xace Thy wore. 

16 Rep. ii. 368 I sqq. 

? iv. 427 D sq., 443 B. Further 
details presently. 
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If such be the purpose of social community, it is 
evident that a State deserving the name can only 
arise under the same conditions and by the same forces 
that produce morality in general. The only power that 
can place morality on a firm foundation, that can purify 
its content and motives, free it from the contingent 
character of ordinary virtue, and guarantee its existence 
and continuance,—is, according to Plato, Philosophy.” 
The highest problem of political life can therefore only 
be solved by founding it upon Philosophy. When 
everything in the State—every law and regulation— 
springs from scientific knowledge, then alone will it be 
possible for all to subserve the one end of the State and 
to be regulated in reference to it. In proportion as 
any part withdraws itself from this guidance, the per- 
fection of the Commonwealth and the fulfilment of its 
vocation must suffer. ‘The main principle of the true 
State is the absolute dominion of Philosophy, and 
consequently the dominion of philosophers.’® ‘ Un- 
less philosophers become rulers, or rulers truly and 
thoroughly study Philosophy; unless political power 
and Philosophy are united in the same hands, there will 
be no period to the troubles of States and of huma- 
nity.’*° These words are the key to Plato's whole 
theory of Politics. 


18 See p. 176 sa 

19 According to Plato, knowledge 
can in nowise be separated from 
the knowing subject. It cannot 
be possersed as a dogma, but only 
put into prectice as an art, and 
every special knowledge can only 
be rightly applied by the philo- 
sopher (sce p. 198, 75). Hence 


(Polit. 294 A; see p. 467 sq.) not 
the law, but the dvnp pera dporh- 
gews Bactdexds is to have the 
highest power in the State. 

0 Rep. v. 473 C: ef. Polit. 293 
C: wodtreiay . . . Tavrny dpOhy 
dtadepdvrws eivac cal udynvy wodt- 
reiav, dv yf tis Gy evploxor rovs 
dpxovras dAnOws émiornpovas, &c. 
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b. The Constitution of the State. 


The most essential element in the State is the abso- 
lute rule of true State-craft,—of Philosophy. At the 
outset of the enquiry it seems indifferent in what man- 
ner and under what forms this consummation shall be 
brought about. It is of little consequence whether one 
or more, few or many, rich or poor, wield the power; 
whether they do so by the will of the people or against 
it, rule by fixed laws or without laws, use gentle means 
or harsh. If only the government is good and states- 
manlike, is based on true knowledge, and tends to the 
common weal, all else is of secondary importance.”! 
But this is merely a preliminary explanation, to keep 
us from confusing what is accidental with what is 
essential. On closer deliberation, Plato finds that these 
determinations are not so immaterial as they at -first 
appear. With regard to the question whether a govern- 
ment shall rule by consent of the people or by force, it 
is not to be expected, he thinks, that reasonable laws 
will ever be tolerated by the mass of the people, without 
coercion. It is no pleasant treatment to which the 
true statesman subjects those committed to his care: 
he orders them bitter medicine. He will have nothing 
to do with the flattery of their inclinations, or the 
satisfaction of their desires: he educates them in a 
strict school to virtue and wisdom. How could such a 
discipline be at its commencement agreeable to those 
who are first trained by its means to morality ? 
Plato acknowledges that a State like the one he intends, 


21 Polit, 292 A-297 B. 2 Cf. Gorg. 521 D sqq. 
HH 2 
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shall hold the supreme power, yet we can at once 
understand that a philosopher who was convinced that 
the true art of government is never possessed, nor the 
possessor of it endured, by the majority,—that out of a 
thousand men, there would hardly be found fifty states- 
men,”’—such a philosopher would be certain to limit 
the rulers to one, or, at any rate, to a very small 
number.” The Platonic State can only be an aristo- 
cracy,*’ a government of virtue and intelligence exer- 
cised by one orafew. As in the soul the simplest, and, 
with regard to its extent, the smallest part is to rule, 
so in the State the sceptre is to be wielded by the 
minority who in knowledge and character excel all the 
rest,*! 

This idea is more particularly developed as fol- 
lows. As every kind of occupation is better attended 
to if a man entirely devotes himself to it, than if he is 
busy in many directions, so there must be a division of 
labour in the work of the State. Each person must do 
for the community the service for which training and 
disposition have especially adapted him, and none shall 


8 Polit. 292 E sq., 297 E sqq.; 
Gorg. 521 D sqq.; Apol. 31 k: 
Rep. vi. 488 A sqq. 
9 Polit. 293 : émduevoy dé 
oluac ToUTW THY uey 6pOhy Apyny rept 
Eva Twa kal vo xal wavrdwracw éNnl- 
yous Beiv fnreiv. In the Republic 
the ruling class appears certainl 
somewhat more numerous, al- 
though it is still meant to form 
only a small part of the population 
(sec iv. 428 Is). This is rendered 
possible only because care is taken 
for a methodical education to- 
wards the art of government. 
Plato's political ideal itself has 


not changed in the Republic (as 
Steinhart believes, Pl. W. iii. 
611). 

” So he calls his ideal constitu- 
tion, Rep.iv. 445 D, viii. 644 EB, 645 
C, ix. 587 D: ef. iii. 412 C sqq., viii. 
543 A. In the Puliticus (see below) 
he applies this name to the con- 
stitutional rule of a small number. 
In the Laws, iii. 681 D, iv. 712 C 
&q., it is used in the ordinary 
sense, but in iii. 701 A it appa- 
rently means a rule of the best, in 
a favourable sense. 

3. Rep. iv. 428 E: cf. ix. 588 


C aq. 
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exceed the limits of this his specific task. The 
government of the state and its protection against 
external and internal enemies must be confided to other 
persons than those concerned with the arts which supply 
the necessaries of life; and accordingly the first division 
is between the ‘guardians’ of the State, to whom is 
entrusted the care of public affairs, and the handicrafts- 
men. The former are further divided into those who 
rule and those who obey—the rulers proper, and their 
assistants.*? Thus we obtain three grades. First, the 
people, that is, agriculturists and traders, the indus- 
trial class*? (Nahrstand). Secondly, the guardians or 
warriors, the military order (Wehrstand). Thirdly, 
the rulers or official order,® which, however, we shall find 
to be at the same time the teaching order (Lehrstand). 
Nature herself has laid the foundation for this division, 
by her various allotment of dispositions ; some are raised 
above the mass of men by their courage, others by their 
powers of thought.** The art of government is con- 
cerned with the right and proportionate arrangement of 


32 Rep. iti. 374 A sqq.: cf. 369 
E eqq., iii. 412 B, 413 C sqq. 

3 yewpyol Kal Syucoupyol, iii. 
415 A; dios, v. 463 A; picdo- 
Bora xal rpoge’s, ibid. ; dpyduevor, 
iv. 431 D. 


Naxes mwavredets or Tédevot, the 
guardians, properly speaking, by 
whose side the warriors stand only 
as éwlxoupot. 

% Rep. iii. 415 A sqq.: this is 
mythically expressed by saying 


3 Usually called @vAaxes or 
éxixoupot, vlso wpomroAepotvres (iv. 
423 A, 429 B, 442 B, viii. 547 D; 
Tim. 17 C) or (iii. 398 B, iv. 429 
FE, v. 470 A) orpart@rac. 

35 As a rule, dpxovres or 70 
mpoeords (iv. 428 kK), together with 
the warriors (e.g. v. 463 B sq.), 
‘axes, in distinction from them, 

14 B, iv. 428 D: cf. 415 C, pu- 


that those who are qualified for 
rulers have gold in the composition 
of their souls, while the warriors 
have silver, ard the artisan class 
copper and iron. As a rule, the 
children are like their parents, but 
it may also happen that a son of 
aman in a higher rank may have 
a nature qualitied only for an in- 
ferior rank: cf. p. 423 eq. 
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the three grades. And such an arrangement cannot 
be attained unless each grade devotes itself to the 
business incumbent upon it, paying no attention to 
other spheres. Nothing is more dangerous to a State 
than a confusion of these boundaries; when public 
matters are entrusted to one who is naturally unfit for 
them, when artisans would be warriors, and warriors 
rulers, or the same person lays claim to all these 
functions at once.” All that belongs to the busi- 
ness of government must exclusively devolve upon the 
class of rulers: their power is unbounded and unshared. 
The protection of the State, both within and without, is 
restricted as exclusively to the second class. The mass 
of the people is not to meddle with weapons; for they are 
not in a position to learn the proper management of them. 
All industrial activity is, for the same reason, prohibited 
to the higher ranks. Trade and agriculture are only 
permissible in the third class: the other classes are not 
merely debarred from these common pursuits, but are 
forbidden to possess private property, the first con- 
dition of such pursuits: they must devote themselves 
entirely to the community, and derive their subsistence 
from the labour of the third class.*® The virtue of the 
State depends upon the maintenance, and perfect carry- 
ing out of thisorder. The State is wise, when the rulers 
possess true knowledge. It is courageous when the 
warriors hold fast a true opinion of what is and is not 
to be feared, about pains and dangers, as well as plea- 


“ Rep. iv. 433 A eqq., 435 BR, VD sqq.: c% subsequent quotation 
ii. 415 B eq. as to the life of the g’Aakes. 
* Toc. cit. 11, 374 A-F, iit, 415 
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sure and desire. Its temperance, swo@pocbvn, is the 
" apreement of governors and governed as to who is 
to rule, and who to obey: for then the sensual 
passions of the multitude will be bridled by reason and 
the noble impulses of the good. Its justice is to be 
found in the maintenance of this proportion as a whole, 
—in the fulfilment by everyone of his appointed duty 
without overstepping its bounds (the oixeompayia of 
the three classes).*° Special constitutional laws, like 
all particular legislation, Plato, as already observed,” 
considers superfluous, and even injurious, in a well- 
ordered State. He only decrees that the rulers should 
devote the greater portion of their time to philosophic 
meditation,*! and a smaller portion, periodically, to 
affairs of State: so that State affairs will thus be managed 
by a selected number of the ruling class, in rotation. 
The constitution is but partially founded on the 
principle of division of labour. This priuciple is itself 
externally derived from teleological considerations; and 
even if established, it would not involve that work 
for the commonwealth must be distributed precisely in 
this way, and that the grade corresponding to each kind 
of work is to become a permanent caste. The distinc- 
tion of classes and the constitution of the State are 
manifestly based upon wider grounds; and the theory of 
the division of labour was subsequently applied to their 
scientific justification. The sole dominion of Philo- 
sophy followed directly from Plato’s views on the political 


“iv, 427 D sqq., and supra, 425 A sq. 
p- 453, 48. vin, 519 D sqq., 540 A sq. 
9 See p. 468 sq.: cf. Rep. iv. 
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problein and the conditions of true morality; it was 
indeed included in the Socratic principle that the wise 
alone are entitled to rule. But it was impossible 
for the philosopher who so lightly esteemed the intel- 
ligence and moral status of the multitude, to assume 
that the majerity would voluntarily conform to that 
sway. He must therefore arm the philosophic regents 
with power to compel obedience to their ordinances. 
Heo must place at their side a sufficient number of able 
and willing instruments; for they themselves, as we have 
seen, would be too few to fulfil the task. A special class 
of warriors was thus required, more for the purposes of 
internal administration than for external protection: 
and Plato has neither entirely overlooked nor satisfac- 
torily removed the difficulties with which his arrange- 
ment is ultimately beset.*? Lastly, there were other 
reasons, apart from division of labour, why Plato should 
forbid industrial occupations to the higher classes. As 
a true aristocrat, he too greatly despised material work, 
and ascribed to it too evil an influence on character, to 
expect from those engaged in it the political and military 
ability necessary for his ‘ guardians.’4? The distinction 
of classes and the unconditional subordination of the 
lower to the higher were therefore inevitably required 
by his political views. There was also this advantage 
in it: that the State was thus divided similarly to the 
Cosmos and the human soul; that it represented an en- 
larged picture of man, and a miniature copy of the 
world. As the three estates correspond to the three 


# Cf Rep. iv. 422 A syq. © V. quotations, p. 459; and p. 472, 37. 


~ 
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parts of the soul,** so they may be compared with the 
three divisions of the universe; the dominion of the 
Idea (or what is the same thing, of Reason) over 
the material world by means of the soul, is brought 
about in the same manner as that of the first class over 
the third by means of the second. It was only through 
this determination that Plato could apply his concept 
of justice to the State, or make the State sufficiently a 
work of art, to correspond with his view of morality. 
Virtue for him, according to Greek, and especially to 
Pythagorean notions, consists in harmony, in the agree- 
ment of all the parts, and their subordination to the 
purpose of the whole.*® This does not necessarily ex- 


4 Cf. Rep. ii. 368 E, iv. 434 C 
8qq., and supra p. 470, 31. 

45 Neither of the comparisons, 
of course, can Le strictly car- 
ried out between such dissimilar 
things as the State and the 
soul, the State and the universe. 
The rulers of the Platonic State 
are (as Striimpell, Gesch. d. prakt. 


Phil, dd. Gr. i. 456, mghtly 
observes) merely a committee 


chosen out of the second rank, in 
the manner of life and education 
of which they partake, except that 
the education of the rulers is com- 
pleted by scientific instruction. 
They ave the dpioroe guddkwr, the 
réXercon ovAaKkes, the apeorevoavres 
who are chosen out of the collective 
number (iii. 412 C, 413 E sqq. 

iv, 428 1): vii. 540 A, &e.\. As 
such they stand far nearer to the 
warriors than reason, the im- 
mortal part of the soul, does to 
Oupds, which is only the more 
noble of the mortal parts, The 


position of the soul in the universe 
corresponds more accurately to 
that of the second rank in the 
State. But even in this parallel 
(not expressly drawn out by Plato) 
there 1s this distinction to be 
noticed, that the soul proceeds 
from the Ideal world in its con- 
nection with the corporeal world 
(sce p. 346 sq.), whereas the war- 
rior class inversely produces the 
ruling class out ofitself. Susemihl's 
objection against the comparison 
of the three ranks with the triad 
of Ideal world, soul, and cor- 
poreal world seems to me unim- 
portant. He gives, instead of this, 
the division of the universe into 
fixed stars, planets, and earth. 1 
fail to see here a sufficiently strong 
po'nt of comparison; the planets 
are not the instrument by means 
of which the carth is ruled from 
the sphere of the fixed stars, 
W See pp. 445, 458. 
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clude a freer movement of political life, in which the 
separate activities are exercised by the same persons, 
sometimes in turn, sometimes together; but irrespective 
even of Plato’s philosophic absolutism this latter view is 
not the most agreeable to him. He likes to keep that 
which is Ideally distinct externally separate ;—to realise 
the moments of the Idea in clear and well-defined presen- 
tations. Itis quite in accordance with this plastic genius 
that the different political activities should divide into as 
many grades, distinct and separate, each existing for its 
specified task, and representing only this one particular 
concept. As the Idea belongs to a special world, outside 
the world of phenomena, so the reason of the State is 
assigned to a special class over and above that of the 
people, and as the Soul, or motive power, comes in as a 
particular essence between the Idea and the phenomenon, 
so does the warrior class which carries out the resolutions 
of the ruling philosophers interpose between these and 
the people. Everything is fixed and determined, bound 
together by unchangeable relations. It is a work of art 
in the severest style—transparent, harmonious, well-pro- 
portioned, plastic. But it is a work of art only. The 
Platonic State rests wholly upon abstractions: it 
cannot endure the multiplicity and elasticity of actual 
life. 

The first condition of the State, and at the same 
time its ultimate aim, is the virtue of the citizens. In 
order to secure this, stringent regulations concerning 
their education, manner of life and even of birth, must 
he enforced. Where men are not as they should be, the 
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best laws aré worthless; but where men are of the right 
kind, good laws will always be forthcoming.” All 
therefore that tends to improve men must be of the 
highest importance. In discussing this subject, however, 
Plato has entirely confined himself to the two higher 
ranks; for the mass of the people he presupposes the 
ordinary way of life,*® and then seems to leave them 
altogether to themselves.‘ How they are to attain even 
that kind of virtue which he requires in them, without 
proper guidance, it does not appear; but from his 
aristocratic point of view, their condition seems a 
matter of indifference to the commonwealth.” In 
political affairs they have no voice: the separation of 
caste withdraws the higher ranks from their moral in- 
fluence; and as to their economical importance, Plato, 
despising as he did every kind of industrial activity, 
could never entertain the question at all. 


7 iv. 423 E, 424 D sqq. 

4 ig. ili. 417 A, iv. beginn. 
Still (iv. 433 D), even their em- 
ployment is to be determined by 
authority. 

* As Aristotle rightly objects, 
Polit. ii. 5, 1264.a. 11 sqq. In 
his own state, iv. 431 B sq., he 
supposes that the masses merely 
follow sense, and that their desires 
are ruled only by the reason which 
resides in the few. 

50 Cf. iv. 421 A: adAAd Tov per 
G\Awv EXdrrwy ASyos* vevpoppddot 
yap Patra yevdueva cal diadpda- 
pévres kal wpocromnodpevor elvat uy 
Svres wodrer ovdev decoy’ pidAaxes 
dé vouwv re xal wdr\ews wy Svres 
ANd Soxodvres Opgs 5) Srt waoay 
&pdnv wodw awoddvact, cal ad rot 
ed elvac xal evdacnovety pdvor Tov 


Katpov Exovow. This definite state- 
ment, and the fact that Plato no- 
where mentions the necessity of 
any provision for the education of 
the lower classes or the means 
adapted to that purpose, scem 
to forbid Striimpell’s supposition 
(Gesch. d. pr. Phil. d. Gr. i. 387 sq.) 
that ‘Plato intended his reform of 
moral and religions instruction to 
apply to the third class also (see p. 
479 sq.), but omitted’ (fur reasons 
which are, to me, far from satis- 
factory) ‘to say so.’ This class 
would of course have ben in- 
fluenced by the banishment of 
HTomer and by the rest of Plato’s 
scheme. But it dves not follow 
that in forming the scheme Plato 
had thiy third class or its needs 
in vietv. 
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c. The Social Regulations of the Platonic State. 


1. To make a political life such as Plato desires, 
possible, two things are necessary; first, all disturb- 
ing elements must be banished from the community, 
and secondly, an aftergrowth of well-disposed citizens 
must be secured. For it is obvious that out of worth- 
less materials nothing good can arise.’ Plato expects 
to accomplish the first end by those vigorous mea- 
sures which are to clear the way for the rule of 
reason.’ For the attainment of the second, he would 
place the parentage of the citizens entirely under 
State control. So great an importance does he attach 
to the circumstances of a man’s birth, that the only 
possible cause he can foresee for the future degene- 
racy of his pattern State is some mismanagement 
in this direction.’ Hence those expedients which to 
us sound so strange. The public authorities are not 
only to decide upon the number of children required, 
and the ages within which the citizens may become 
parents,—but they are to superintend each individual 
case, and take away the children immediately after 
birth. All kinds of artificial means are to be used in 
order that the children of the good may be more nu- 
merous than those of the bad. Plato indeed recom- 
mends that the latter, as well as all sickly children, shall 


& Rep. v. 457 ©-461 E. The 


5’ Polit. 308 C sq. 
Politicus, which cannot presup- 


2 Sec p. 468, 23 and Rep. vi. 501 


A: the philosophic statesmen Aa- 

Bovres Wowep mivaxa wédw Te xal 

HOn avOpwxrwry wp@rov ev xabapay 

mrowmoeayv dy, for they will not at- 

tempt any legislation rply 4 wapa- 

AaBeiy xadapay 4H avrol worpoas. © 
3 See p. 42-4 sq. 


pose the constitution as given by 
the Republic, demands less defi- 
nitely (310 A sqq.) that in mar- 
riages care should be taken to 
combine peaceful and fiery na- 
tures. = 
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be got rid of; and that the offspring of marriages 
unsanctioned by the authorities shall be destroyed or 
exposed. He cannot quite conceal from himself that 
these regulations would be difficult to carry out ;°° but 
the inhumanity of many of them, and the degrading 
view of marriage as the merely economic supply of 
population, do not disturb him in his political ideal. 

2. The State being thus provided with material for 
worthy citizens, the next and most important thing is 
to see that the children born at its behest shall be 
exclusively trained for its service and purposes. This 
can only be achieved by State Education. From the 
first moment of their existence, they belong to the State 
alone. The newly-born infants are at once to be con- 
veyed to public nurseries, and care is to be taken that 
neither parents nor children shall ever know one 
another.*’ They are to be brought up publicly... No 
individual can choose his station, nor can the parents 
determine it; the magistrates are to place every one in 
the class for which his disposition and character have 
fitted him.*® Nothing is so important for the well-being 
of the State as that its affairs should be given into right 
hands.” The part that individuals will take in the 


53 Rep. v. 460 D, 461 C admits 
no other explanation. In the Ti- 
meus, 19 A, this is repeated, with 
the alteration that the children 
of the bad are to be degraded into 
the third rank. 

6 Cf, 459 C, 

7 vy. 460 B eqq. 

58 As appears from the whole 
exposition of ii. 375 KE, vi. 502 C. 

68 iii. 413 C sqq., 415 B sy. (cf. 
p. 470, 36) : a8 a rule children will 


take after their parents, but excep- 
tions may occur. 

© 415 B (with reference to the 
myth mentioned loc. cit.); ots 
otv Epxovet cal wpWrov cal pddtwora 
wapayyé\Ae: 6 Oeds, Srws pndevds 
obrw dvdakes dyabol Eocvrat pnd’ 
oirw opddpa durdtover pyddy ws 
rovs éxyévous, x.7.X. Even their 
own sens are to be inexorably de- 
graded into the artisan class if 
they are unfit fur anything higher ; 
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direction of those affairs cannot then be left to their 
own discretion. As to the more particular training of 
the higher classes, Plato considers the ordinary educa- 
tion of his countrymen, in music and gymnastic, as 
essentially proper and sufficient ® for the warriors. 
Only he requires that both arts shall be pursued dif- 
ferently from what they usually are. In gymnastic, 
the body should be far less considered than the soul and 
the whole man. Gymnastic and music, in natural 
combination, will produce the fairest of all results,—the 
harmony of the individual with himself: they cause 
bodily and mental development to keep equal pace; 
and even within the soul itself they effect a union of 
force and gentleness, of courage and morality. Gym- 
nastic should be directed to the hardening and simpli- 
fying of life;® music is to produce the love of the 
beautiful, the moral discipline and healthfulness, which 
before a man attains scientific knowledge, keeps him 
steadfast in the right way.“ Music is by far the more 
important of the two. Plato thinks so highly of its 
influence that he calls it the fortress of the State, in 
which nothing can be shaken without involving the 
entire ruin of the existing customs and laws.© Intelli- 


and, conversely, the sons of the 
people, if fit, are to b2 raised to 
the warrior or the ruling class, ws 
xpnopnod Svros tore rhv wodw &a- 
pOapjvar, ray avrhy 6 aldnpos f 6 
xarKds purdty. Cf. iv. 423 C, 434 
A, and supra p. 471. 

8! 41, 376 I sqq.; cf. supra 214 eq. 

& Rep. ii. 410 B sqq., ix. 591 1 
sy.; Tim. 87 © sqq. ‘To this be- 
longs the account of the Politicus, 
306 A-310 A as to the combina- 


tion of cwdpoctvn with dvdpela. 
This combination is the ultimate 
end of the education of the war- 
riors in the Republic. 

® Rep. iii. 403 C qq. 

See p. 214. 

6) iv, 423 E sqq.; cf. Laws, vii. 
797 A sqq. ‘Ihese expressions are 
not t» be referred to melodies only, 
as has been ao often done from Cic. 
Legg. ili. 14, 32 downwards. The 
subject discussed is music (in- 
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gent rulers will therefore pay great attention to music; 
—neither suffering an immoral and effeminate character 
to creep into its harmonies, nor allowing to poetry forms 
which might alienate the citizens from simplicity and 
love of truth. In the sphere of the plastic arts, they 
will only tolerate that which is noble and seemly: but 
especially they must supervise the contents of poetical 
compositions, and forbid all that is immoral and deroga- 
tory to the gods. ¢ Art, in a word, is to be strictly 
subordinated to ethics: it is to be a means of moral 
education, and nothing else. The Platonic State will 
not suffer any art that does not comform to this standard. 
Homer and all poetry imitated from him are denied an 
entrance there.” After this preparatory discipline, 
the first rank is to receive intellectual training, the 
nature and stages of which we have already examined.® 
This course of instruction, however, is not intended only 
for youths ; it extends far into manhood: nor may the 
pupils enter the guild of rulers, until they have been 
tested by many years’ practical activity. 

3. In order that no one may belong to himself or 
his family even in advanced age, but all to the State,— 
Plato, in a series of remarkable ordinances, lays down for 
the two higher ranks a rule of life which goes far be- 
yond anything hitherto proposed or attempted in 


cluding poetry) and moral culture from their 20th year, more scien- 
in general, macdela xai rpog7}. tifically (in the mathematical 

6 ij. 376 E-iii.403 C. Further branches); from their 80th year 
particulars, pp. 510 q., 498 &q., p. in dialectic; at 35 they are to be 


501 sq. employed in positions of command, 
& Nep, x. 595-608 B. and other offices; and they are not 
8 See p. 215 sq. admitted among the rulers until 


vii. 536 D £44. : as boys, they their 50th year. 
are to be educated rather in play ; 
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Greece.” Nothing is more beneficial to the State than 
that which unites it, nothing more baleful than that 
which divides and splits it up. Nothing is so uniting 
as an identity of interests, nothing so sundering as a 
division of interests. The more absolutely the citizens 
call one and the same thing their own, or not their own, 
the more perfect will be their.concord, and the better 
it will be for the State.” Thus the main point of 
view for the social economy of the Platonic State is the 
abolition, as far as possible, of private interests. This, 
in Plato’s opinion, can only be attained by the aboli-: 
tion of private possessions. He therefore forbids pri- 
vate property to his warriors and rulers, beyond what 
is absolutely necessary ; they are to have common dwell- 
ings and common meals, to possess neither gold nor 
silver, and to have a certain prescribed maintenance 
which is to be provided by the third class, and must not 
exceed moderate requirements.” He substitutes for 
family life, a community of wives and children, the 
chief characteristics of which have been already 
noticed.’? Since such a mode of life would put an 
end to the household sphere of women, he demands 
(conformably with the Socratic theory of the similarity 
of moral disposition in both sexes”) that they should 
share the education of men, in war and in political 
affairs.” Further regulations for the lives of his guar- 

“0 (‘f, Aristotle, Polit. ii. 7 beginn.: 3 iv, 423 E, v. 457 C-461 E; 


oddels yap odre thy wept rd réxva cf. supra. p. 478 aq. 
KowdérynTa Kal Tas ‘yuvatxas A&AXos 74 See supra, Pt. i. p. 121, 


kexawordunkev, obre wept 74 cug- = vy, 451 C-457 B (an amusin 

cinta TOY yuvvatkov. limitation, however, with regar 
ly, 462 A sq. to fighting occurs, v. 471 D). e 
‘2 iii, 416 C sqq., iv. beginn. way in which the participation of 


Il 
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dians Plato holds to be unnecessary, for the reason quoted 
above ;—that persons properly educated will themselves 
find out what is right; while those who are deficient in 
this main qualification are beyond the help of laws. All 
attempts to support a State by particular legislation are 
merely makeshifts.’® He also thinks that lawyers and 
doctors will have little occupation in his State ;—for 
the strictness of manners and the virtue of the citizens 
will allow of no lawsuits, and their healthy mode of life 
will diminish diseases. He who cannot be cured 
quickly and by simple means had better be suffered to 
die: it is not worth while to live for the care of a sickly: 
body.” Another department of legislation, the arrange- 
ment of public religious worship, he leaves entirely 
to the Delphic God; but he enlarges on the con- 
duct of war, with a view to the introduction of a more 
humane martial law, especially among the States of 
Greece.” 

Since Hegel’s excellent observations on the subject 
it has been generally acknowledged * that Plato, in this 


the women in gymnastic exercises 
is here described is very signifi- 
cant from the Greek point of view. 
Woe are offended by the demand 
that they should display them- 
selves naked, and by the loss 
of the feeling of shame. Plato’s 
only fear (452 A) is that people 
might think it ridiculous; and 
his answer is given in the beau- 
tiful words (457 A): dwroduréoy 37 
Tais Tav gduvddkwv yuvatlv, éwel 
wep aperiv avTl lwarlwy dapdié- 
corral. 

76 iv, 423 B, 425 A-427 A. 

7 iii. 405 A-410 B, and cf. 


p. 435, 140. 

*® iv, 427 B sq. ; cf. 460 A, vii. 
540 C, v. 461 E. 

® vy. 469 B sqq.: Greeks are 
not to be made slaves, nor their 
cities destroyed, nor their lands 
devastated, nor the dead plun- 
dered, nor are the weapons of the 
slain to be hung up as trophies in 
the temples. Strife among the 
Greeks will not be regarded as 
war, but as civil discord. 

8 Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 240 sqq. 

§ Striimpell, Gesch. d. prakt. 
Phil. d. Gr. 1. 353 sqq., expresses 
himself to this effect at consider- 
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State of his, could not have intended to portray a mere 
ideal in the modern sense, that is, a fancy picture im- 
possible to reduce to practice.” Everything is against 
such a supposition. ‘he principle of the Platonic 
commonwealth is thoroughly Greek ; it is expressly said 
to be an Hellenic State, and its legislation takes 
account only of Greek conditions.* The fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books of the Republic are entirely devoted 
to the means of its realisation. Plato distinctly declares 
that he considers such a State not merely possible, but 
absolutely necessary ; and no other to be deserving of 
the name. In it alone public affairs are duly shared 
and divided; from it alone he expects the welfare of 
mankind ;® all other forms of government he regards 
as evil and mistaken.** The whole character of his 
philosophy contradicts the notion that that which was 
definite in its Idea could be unreal and impracticable. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that his propositions are 
seriously meant. In the enquiry as to how Plato 
arrived at so peculiar a theory, we must bear in mind 


able length. But he decidedly goes 
beyond Plato’s own statements (ee 
nt. 6) in asserting (p. 367 8q.) 
that ‘Plato does not construct 
from the Idea, and, consequently, 
does not construct an ideal state, 
which would always and every- 
where be the best and the only 
true one. He is mercly making 
proposals for the reform of the 
Athenian state.’ 

“2 As previous writers gene- 
rally suppose, e.g. Morgenstern, 
De Plat. Rep. 179 sqq. Further 
details apud Basenihl nN. 176. 

83 vy, 470 E: rl 8 84; Edny, Ay 


ob wédkw olives ody ‘EAAnvis 
Esra; Act y’ avrdy, Edy. 

8 See noies 78 and 79, 

8 Rep. vi. 499 B-502 C, 497 A 
sq., iv. 422 E, v. 473 C, ix. 592 A 
8q.; Polit. 293 C, 300 E, 301 D; 
cf. supra, p. 467 and p. 464, 9. It has 
already been shown in my Plat. 
Stud. p. 19 8q., to which I here give 
a general reference, that passages 
such as Rep. v. 471 C sqq., 1x. 
nies A sq. prove nothing against 
this. 

8 Rep. v. 449 A, viii. 544 Aj 
Polit. 292 A, 301 E sqq. 
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his well-known political principles and those of his 
family ; his aristocratic modes of thought, and that 
predilection for Doric forms and customs which had 
early exposed him to censure. The traces of such in- 
fluence are very evident in the Republic. The principle 
he so prominently upheld,—that the individual belongs 
to the Whole, and exists entirely for the sake of the 
Whole, was carried out in no Grecian State so uncom- 
promisingly as in Sparta: in none do we find such strict 
subordination of the citizens to law and authority, such 
perfect control of education and of the entire life, exer- 
cised by the State for its own ends. Plato forbids 
agriculture and trade to his guardians; in Sparta they 
were given over to the Periceci and Helots. He 
requires them to dispense with domestic habits and 
to live in public like a garrison; the Spartan State 
even in peace was a camp; *’ meals, exercises, recrea- 
tions, even sleeping-places were in common for the 
male population, as for the army in the field. Plato 
requires the utmost simplicity and austerity, and this 
is truly Spartan. His refusal to allow the posses- 
sion of gold and silver recalls a similar prohibition of 
Lycurgus, with his iron coinage. The community of 
goods has a precedent not only in the equality and in- 
variability of inheritances, but also in the use of others’ 
tools, stores, domestic animals, and slaves, which was 
sanctioned by Lacedzemonian custom. ‘The community 


8 See Morgenstern, De Plat. 132-159. 

tep. p. 305 sqq.; Hermanr, Plat. S Cf. Gorg. 515 EF. 

i 541 sy, and Hermann, ‘ Dic 8 crparomésou moNteiay exere, 

historischen Elemente des plat. says Plato to the Spartans, Laws, 
sideals, Ges. Abbandl.’ pp. ii. 666 LE. 
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of wives finds its counterpart in the enactment that 
an elderly man might pass on his consort to another, 
and that an unmarried man might’ borrow the wife of 
his friend. ‘The Spartan law, like that of Plato, fixed a 
definite age for marriage. In the Platonic State all 
parents are to be universally honoured as fathers; in 
Sparta, similarly, they had a general claim cn the 
reverence of the young, and each might chastise the 
children of others. Comradeship was allowed by Plato, 
and also by the Spartans, but its excesses were strictly 
prohibited. In both States, gymnastic exercises are 
principally directed to efficiency in war; Plato throws 
them open to women, and in Sparta the maidens at any 
rate were accustomed to take their part. There, too, 
music and poetry were carefully supervised as a means 
of moral education: we often hear of State interference 
against a too ornate style of music, and of the banishment 
of poets. Sickly children also were exposed. Plato 
forbids the dedication of captured arms to the gods; so 
did the Spartans.” Besides all this, his preference for 
the Doric aristocracy is well known. ‘The Platonic 
State thus offers numerous characteristics which may 
be regarded partly as a repetition, partly as a develop- 
ment and enforcement of Spartan regulations, and Plato 
is himself careful to draw our attention to the points of 
similarity.*! But the most distinctive element of his 
political theory cannot be derived from this source. 
Not to speak of the community of wives and goods, the 


90 or detailed evidences of the Hermann’s Staatsalterth. § 26 
above (to be feund mainly in 5qq. 
Xenophon, De Rep. Laced.) cf. *° % Rep. viii. 547 - 
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of the particular to the Whole, the limitation of 
individual freedom by the State, the substantiality, 
in short, of Greek morality. It is also true that Plato 
must have had a strong motive, in the political experi- 
ences through which his country had only just passed, 
for unduly emphasizing this view. It was the un- 
bridled self-will of individuals which, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, had been the ruin of Athens and of 
Greece. We have here therefore this phenomenon 
—that the Greek spirit at the same instant that it 
withdraws. from actuality into its Ideality, recog- 
nises this severance of the subject from the State as 
his destruction, and demands his enforced subordi- 
nation to the State. One of the most essential 
constituents of the Platonic State, the formation of a 
distinct military class, was supported not only by the 
precedent of Sparta, but by the transmutation (brought 
about by the great increase of mercenaries) of the old 
national militia into the standing armies with which 
Philip and Alexander soon afterwards conquered the 
world. Plato founds this institution upon the theory 
that the art of war, in order to be perfected, must be 
made a life’s calling, like any other art; a theory 
which must have been greatly elucidated by the suc- 
cesses of Iphicrates and Chabrias with their companies. 
All this, however, does not show the connection between 
Plato's politics and his philosophic principles. It lies, 
as already indicated, in that dualism which is meta- 


9! Cf. the quotations, pp. 464, 481; Rep. ii. 374 A: ri of;..., 
and p. 470, 29, and Rep. viii. 557 A 4 wept rdv wéAcnov dyavla ob rex- 
sqq., 962 B sqq. vexh Soxet elvar, &c. cf. p. 470, 
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of the individual, the reckless disregard of personal 
and political freedom. Plato was compelled to this 
course, because his system left no other open to him. 
The realisation of the moral Idea cannot be brought 
about by the free activity of individuals, by the recog- 
nition of their personal interests as justifiable in them- 
selves,—it must develop itself by conflict with these ; 
because the Idea stands over against man as something 
opposite, to which he can only raise himself by flight 
from the world of sense. As in his physics Plato 
required a universal architect, in order to subdue 
Matter by force to the Idea, so in his politics, absolute 
sovereignty is necessary in order to control individual 
egoism. He is not content with the community of 
spirit arising from the free action of each separate 
member; the Idea’ of the State must exist as a 
particular rank. And it can only be realised in 
individuals, when they have been denuded of every- 
thing in which individual interest finds satisfaction. 
In all this there is a union of the speculative element 
with the practical, like that in the mediseval church, 
which has been aptly compared with the Platonic 
State. In that church the presupposed transcen- 
dency of the Divine gave rise to a separation of 
the kingdom of God from the world; to an external 
government of the community by means of a faith 
distant and inaccessible to it, and deposited in a 
special order, pledged to the renunciation of essen- 
tially individual aims in priestly and monastic vows. 


iy 


9 Raur, Das Christliche d. Plat. Tiib. Zeitschr. 1837, 3, 36. 
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In the Republic similar presuppositions produced vei 
similar results. 

This parallel may also serve to throw light c 
Plato’s political ideas from another side. His ide 
state appears to us strange and impossible to carry ou 
but its affinity with our modes of thought and with tk 
subsequent historical reality is all the more remarkabl. 
We might even say that it is unpractical only becaus 
Plato attempts to accomplish on Greek soil and i 
Greek fashion that which was destined to be realise 
under entirely different circumstances and conditions 
because he boldly anticipates the laws and endeavour 
of the future. His error did not consist in setting u 
new aims invented by his own caprice or fancy, but i 
seeking prematurely, and therefore with insufficien 
means,” to solve the problems of after-history, whic 
his prophetic vision anticipated. The discord in hi 
work between two principles,—the political Absolutisr 
which sacrifices all the rights of the individual to th 
State, and the philosophic Idealism which leads mai 
away from public life into himself, to give him highe 
aims in another world,—may be a disturbing feature 
but it is the very struggle which was afterwards repeatec 
in the conflict of Hellenism with Christianity. Thougt 
his verdicts may sometimes be unjust on the States anc 
statesmen of his country, history has ratified his con. 
viction that the existing kind of government was pas 
help, and must be superseded by another essentially 
new. In declaring the philosophic discernment of the 


Cf. Hermann, Ges. Abhandl., 141; Steinhart, Pl, W. v. 16 qq. 
‘emihl, ii. 286 s8qq. 
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rulers to be the indispensable means of this reform, 
and in constituting his State out of the well-known 
three orders, he has not only set a pattern,—among 
the Greeks the first and only pattern,—for the me- 
dizval distinction of teaching, fighting, and produ- 
cing classes (Lehr,—Wehr,—Niahrstand), but for the 
modern institutions resulting from these. Though 
Plato would scarcely have recognised his guardians in 
our standing armies, or his ruling philosophers in our 
civil functionaries,—the separation of a special class 
educated for war, as opposed to the old national armies, 
and the demand for the scientific training of those 
holding office, are in principle coincident with his ideas. 
We are justly startled at his projects for the commu- 
nity of wives and children, and for the education and 
pursuits of women, but the general idea of equality 
betwen the sexes, and of extending the same attention 
to female as to male education, is in perfect harmony 
with the requirements of Christianity and of modern 
times. Lastly, although his severity in regard to 
the great poets of his country was displeasing to 
antiquity and surprises us not a little, its underlying 
cause is the well-founded conviction that religion 
stood in need of a thorough reformation from the moral 
point of view. Plato is an Idealist, not in the ends for 
which he strove, but in the means by which he hoped 
to attain them.” 
Side by side with the perfect form of government, 
100 Cf Lawer, vii. 806 C; see B.deutung fiir, die Folgezeit’ in 
p. 457, 66. my ‘Vortriigen und Abhandlun- 


10. Cf. with the above the pam- gen,’ p. 62 sqq. (2nd edit. p. 63 
phlet: ‘Der plat. Staat in seiner 8qq.). _ 
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Plato treats somewhat minutely of the defective forms 
known to actual experience, and of their nature and 
institutions.? Though these discussions are in them- 
‘selves very interesting, and prove that the Philosopher 
in his estimate of political conditions was deficient 
neither in experimental knowledge nor in keenness of 
perception, we cannot at present examine them in detail, 
as they only serve to elucidate his views on minor points. 
It should be mentioned, however, that there is a slight 
difference, in regard to them, between the Republic and 
the Politicus. The Politicus enumerates, over and 
above the perfect constitution, six which are imperfect ; 

distinguished from each other partly in the number 
and rank of the rulers, partly in the legitimacy or 
arbitrariness of their rule. In order of merit, they 
follow one another thus:—Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
Democracy that conforms to law, and Democracy that 
dispenses with law, Oligarchy, and Tyranny. The 
Republic names only four defective constitutions, and 
estimates them somewhat differently, so that Timocracy 
comes first, then Oligarchy, next Democracy, and lastly, 
as before, Tyranny. This variation is, doubtless, to be 
explained by Plato’s having only subsequently arrived 
at the more precise definitions of the Republic; while 
in the Politicus, being chiefly concerned with the 
difference between false statecraft and true, he describes 
the former, in reference to the ordinary classifications,!® 


102 Rep. viii. and ix. B; cf. iv. Genet. Entw. ii. 307 sq., who fol- 
we v. 449 A; Polit. 300 A lows D., to explain the order of 
Bqq., the sanctions in the Politicus 
The arguments of Deuschle, in a different way, do not seem to 
Plat. Polit. 36, and of Susemihl, me convincing, nor can I- give 
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which he admits to be inadequate.™ As to the form 
of this representation, it has been elsewhere observed '™ 
that the derivation of the different governments from 
one another is evidently intended to mark their 
relative proportion of truth and merit, and not their 


historical order.!”° 


nore than a partial assent to the 
remarks of Hildebrand on the 
subject (Gesch. und Syst. d. Rechts- 
und Staatsphilosophie, i. 146 sq.). 

104 See Polit. 292 A, and supra 
407 8q. 

105 jlat. Stud. 206 sq., with 
which Hildebrand agrees, loc. cit. 
147 eq. 

104 'This is clear, as Hildebrand 
rightly remarks, from the fact 
that the ideal constitution, from 
which all others are to arise by a 
process of deterioration, is not 
posited by Plato himselt’ as_his- 
turical (beyond the myths in the 
introduction to the ‘limeus and 
Critias). It is expressly acknow- 
ludged (ix. 592 A sq.) that even if 


such a constitution were not in 
itself impossible, it is nowhere to 
be found as a matter of fact. And 
Plato could not possibly fail to seo 
that the historical succession of 
the different forms of constitution 
by no means agrees throughout 
with his scheme. But, apart from 
this, the parallel with the develop- 
ment of the individual soul, which 
regulates his exposition through- 
out, and the form of genealogical 
succession which this necessitates 
(viii. 549 C, 553 A, 558 C,ix. 572 D), 
show that the development of the 
stato is ideal, not histormcal. Aris- 
totle, in his critique (Polit. v. 12), 
fully recognises this, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PLATO'S VIEWS ON RELIGION AND ART. 


Pato has frequently discussed both these subjects, but 
only incidentally. Neither the philosophy of religion 
nor sesthetics proper are so included in his scheme 
of doctrine that they might be co-ordinated with 
Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics as parts of his system, 
or classified under either of these sciences. In the 
evolution of his theories, however, he must too often 
have encountered Art and Religion, either as enemies 
or as allies, to escape the task of determining for him- 
self and for his readers their relation to philosophy. 
Therefore, although we could not assign a place to such 
discussions in the foregoing exposition, we can as little 
venture to pass them entirely over, and they are here 
treated of supplementarily. 

1. Religion. We have already seen that Plato 
makes true religion absolutely identical with philosophy, 
and the truly divine with the highest objects of philo- 
sophic contemplation. ‘To him, philosophy is not 
merely theoretic speculation, but moral conduct ;—it is 
Love and Life, the filling of the whole man with the 
truly Existent and the Infinite.’ What special field then 


1 See p. 214 sqq. 
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is left: side by side with philosophy for religion? The 
philosopher alone is the truly pious man, well-pleasing 
to God; all things must work together for his good ; 
death itself is for him only a reunion with God, for he 
lives wholly in the Divine, and moulds himself according 
to it, holding all else as contemptible,? in comparison 
with this one end. The eternal essence of things, with 
which philosophy is concerned, is the highest that 
exists. Ideas are those eternal gods from whom the 
world and all things in the world were copied ;* and 
the Deity, in an absolute sense, is not distinct from the 
highest of the Ideas.* Even when Plato is speaking 
in an unscientific manner of God or the gods, it is easy 
to perceive that such 1s his real opinion. He proves 
the existence of gods as against materialistic Atheism,° 
by the same arguments that he elsewhere uses to refute 
the Materialism of Philosophy. He maintains the 
causality of Ideas and the rule of reason in the world,® 
on the ground of its being impossible to explain the 
Derived, except from an Underived; movement, except 
by the soul; the orderly adaptation of means to ends in 
the economy of the universe, except as the work of 
reason. And in all that he says about God, the Idea of 
the Good, of the highest metaphysical and ethical 
perfection, is the leading point of view. His highest 


2 Cf. Symp. 211 Esq.; Themt. ° Laws, x. 889 E-898 C (v. p. 
176 B sq. ; Rep. x. 613 A; Pheedo, 342), xii. 966 D, 967 D; cf. Soph, 
63 B-69 EK, 79 E-81 A, 82 B sq., 2635 C sq., Tim. 27 E sq. So- 
83 D sq., 84 B, &c. Hence (v. p. crates had done the same a Pt. 
394 sq., 398 sq.) philosophy 18 i. p. 144 sqq.), only more frum the 
the only way to the highest happi- outside. 
ness after death. 6 Soph. 246 E sqq.; Pheedo, 96 
3 Sce p. 283, 160 end. A sqq.; Phileb. 28 D, 30 A sqq.; 
4 See p. 279 sq. see p. 228 sq., 261 sq. 
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Idea stands above all other Ideas, as the First Cause’ of 
all Being and Knowledge; so, above all other gods, 
equally difficult to find and to describe, is the One 
Everlasting, Invisible God, the Fashioner and Father of 
all things.’ As the highest Idea is denoted by the 
concept of the Good, so the most essential attribute of 
God is goodness ;* Plato therefore combats the ancient 
notion of the envy of the Divine Being, and the opinion 
that evil originates with Him, by the principle that 
being altogether good and just He can only produce 
absolute goodness and justice. In opposition to the 
mythical stories of the gods appearing in visible form 
to men, he deduces from the goodness of God His un- 
changeableness: for that which is perfect can neither 
be changed by another, nor alter in itself, and thereby 
become deteriorated. He further says that God will 
never show Himself to man otherwise than as He is: 
for all lying is alien to Him. He is not subject to 
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? Vide the Timecus, particularly 
28 C, 29 E, 34 A, 37 C, 41 A, 92 
B, and supra p. 283, 160. In 
Polit. 269 E it is said that there 
can be only one God, and not two 
antagonistic divinitics. 

8 Sce following note and Rep. ii. 
379 A, where the discussion on the 
rules to be observed in theological 
expo-dtion opens with the words: 
oios ruyxdver 6 Oeds dv dei Sirov 
dwodoréov . . . ovxodv ayadds 8 ye 
Geds ty Svre Kal Aexréov ovrws; 
so that this concept forms the 
highest standard for all statements 
about the gods. 

® 'Tim.29 J) (see p. 291, 182) ; cf. 
Pheedr. 247 A: Odvos yap éw 
Gelouv xopod tsrara. Tim, 37 A; 


see p. 283, 160; Rep. ii. 379 B; 
ovx dpa wdvtwy ye alriov 76 dyaddv, 
d\Aa Tov pev ed éxdvrwv alriov, 
Tay b€ kaxwy dvairiov. . . 008’ dpa 

. 0 Geds, Ewetdh ayabds, wdyTwr 
ay ely alrcos, x.7.A.; when, therefore, 
evil befalls men 4 ob O00 eEpya 
€aréov aira Aéyew, ef Oeod . . . 
AexTéov, ws Oo pev Beds Sixaia Te 
Kal ayaa elpydgero, ol 5¢ wrlvavro 
Ko\agémevoe . . . Kaxdv é alriov 
ddvac Oedv rin yiyverOat dyabdry 
byra, dtanaxeréov mayrl Tpdmw uhre 
Twa Néyew, x.7.A. Theet.176C: 
Oeds ovdauy ovdauwms Adixos, adAN’ 
ws oldv re dtxacdraros, Kal ovx €or 
alrq@ ouodrepoy ovdev, 8s dy 
quay ad yévynrat & re Sexatdraros. 
See also supra, p. 419, 94. 
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ignorance and self-deception, which are the veriest lies 
of all; and with Him there can be no necessity for 
deceiving others.!° Plato also extols the Divine com- 
pleteness, wanting in nothing that is fair and excellent ;!! 
the Divine power, all embracing, and able to do what- 
ever can be done at all;'* the wisdom, which has 
everywhere so perfectly adapted means to ends; the 
omniscience, which nothing escapes;'* the justice, 
which leaves no crime without its punishment, and no 
virtue without its reward ;’° the goodness, which cares 
for all in the best possible manner.’® He repudiates 
not only the anthropomorphism of conceiving that God 
could have a body,’” but also those tales which ascribe 
passions, quarrels, and crimes of all sorts to the gods.'® 
He declares the gods to be above pleasure and pain,!® 
and untouched by evils.” He indignantly denies that 
they allow themselves to be propitiated, or rather bribed, 
by prayers and offerings.” He further shows that all 


10 Rep. i}. 380 D sqq. ; cf. Symp. 
208 B. 

1 Rep. ii, 
900 © sq. 

2 Lawe, iv. 715 E, x. 901 C, 
902 K; Tim. 41 A, 68 D. The 
bounds of omnipotence, which 
Plato himself intimates, relate 
partly to that which is morally, 
and partly to that which is meta- 
physically impossible. It is im- 
possible for God to wish to change 
(Rep. ii. 381 C), it is impossible 
for evil to cease (‘Theet. 176 A), 
and from the doctrines of the for- 
mation of the world of matter it is 
clear that the divine creative acti- 
vity is limited by the nature of the 
finite. Cf. p. 337 sqq., and Theophr. 
Metaph. p. 322, Brand. (Fragm. 


381 B sq.; Laws, 


12, 33 Wimm.) 

13 Tawa, x. 902 E; Phado, 97 
C; Phileb. 28 D sqq., and the 
whole of the Timeu:. 

18 Laws, x. 901 D. 

15 Laws, iv. 716 A, x. 904 A 
eqq., 907 A; Theewt. 176 C sqq. ; 
Rep. x. 613 A; cf. ii. 364 B, and 
other passages. 

16 Lawr, x. 902 B a4 5 Rep. x. 
613 A; Phedo, 62 B, D, 63 B. 

7 Pheedr. 246 C. 

Boa : an 277 ae ie 109 

; Kuthyphro, 6 B, 7 q: 3 
Laws, xii. 941 BB. " 

19 Phileb. 33 B. 

20 Thest. 176 A. 

“1 Laws, x. 905 D sqq.; cf. Rep. 
ii, 364 B. 
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things are ordered and governed by the Divine Provi- 
dence, and that this Providence extends to the smal! no 
less than to the great: ?? he is convinced that men are 
the cherished property of God,” and that all things must 
conduce to the welfare of those who by their virtue 
have gained the Divine favour.* If it be objected that 
the distribution of human lots is unjust and unequal, 
Plato replies that virtue bears within itself its own 
immediate reward, and vice its own punishment; and 
that perfect retribution 1s certain to both hereafter. 
Even in this life, however, as a rule, recognition and 
gratitude are sooner or later the portion of the righteous 
man, and hate and aversion of the sinner.” The 


2 Tim. 30 B, 44C; Soph. 265 
C sq.; Phileb. 28 D sqq.; Laws, 
iv. 709 B, x. 899 D aqq. ; not to 
mention the teleological explana- 
tions of nature in the Timens. 
Cf. Laws, iv. 716 C: God is the 
measure of all things. The ex- 
pression mpédvaa (calculating care) 
seems to have become current, 
chiefly through the Socratic 
schools, as applied to the activity 
of the divinity both as creating 
and ruling the world, and corre- 
sponds with the Socratic teleology. 

either in Plato (who, acc. to Fa- 
vorinus ap. Diog. ii. 24, introduced 
the expression @e00 wpdévoa), nor 
‘in Xenophon does the word stand 
by itself to signify the divine pro- 
vidence. In Mem. i. 4, 6 (where 
Krohn, Sokr. und Xenophon, 5 5q., 
objects that it is so used), the words 
mpovolas Epyov mean not ‘work of 
the divine providence,’ but (as the 
wpovonrikdy in iv. 3, 6) ‘something 
“produced by provident considera- 
‘on,’ work of a wxpdvoa, not the 


wpéyo.a. 

% Phedo, 62 B sqq.; Laws, x. 
902 B sq., 906 A; cf. Polit. 271 
D; Crit. 109 B. 

44 Rep. x. 612 E: only the just 
man is pleasing to God: rq 8é 
Ocodiret ox dporoyh}ooner, dca ye 
awd Oedy yiyverar wdyra ylyvecbar 
ws oldy re Apora, ef wh te dvay- 
xaiov alr xaxdv éx mpordépas apuap- 
rlas Uwijpxev; Apparent evils may 
befall him, but rovrw raira els 
dyaddv re reXeuThoe Sarre FH xai 
dwrodavéyri, ob yap 5h Urs ye Bed 
wore duedeirac 8s dy mpodupeiabat 
€0é\n Sixacos ylvecOac nal érirn- 
devwy aperny els Scov dSvvardv dy- 
Opimww opoodcbar Oep.—Eixés +’, 
gn, Tov rootroy ph dperetobac 
urd rov opolov. Theret. 176 A 
sqq.; Laws, iv. 716 C eq.; Apol. 
41 © gq. 

* See particularly the exhaus- 
tive discussions of Rep. ix. 576 C- 
592 B, x. 612 A sqq, iv. 444 E 
sq.; cf. il. 358 A-367 E. Tlie 
whole Republic thus acquires the 
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existence of Evil in the world seemed to him too 
inevitable to require any express justification of the 
ways of God.”* All these discussions ultimately lead to 
one and the same result. It is the Idea of the Good, 
from the application of which Plato derives the sublime 
doctrine of God, the purification of the popular faith, 
which makes his place so important in the history of 
religion. He declares that the worship of God consists 
solely and entirely in a disposition to morality. He 
only can please God who is like Him; and he only is 
like Him who is wise, pious, and just. It is impossible 
that the gods can accept the gifts of the wicked. The 
virtuous man alone has the right to invoke them.” 
God is the Good: he who does not carry in himself 
the image of God’s goodness cannot hold communion 
with God. 

Besides the Eternal and Invisible God, Plato, as we 
have seen, recognises visible and created gods: the uni- 
verse and the heavenly bodies.” In the Timeeus, these 
visible gods are represented as fashioning the mortal 
part of man;”? which seems to express the thought 
that the human race arose under the influence of the 
sun and the stars. But their significance is afterwards 
limited to their natural connection with our globe, and 
to the setting forth of the eternal laws; the knowledge 
of which Plato declares to be the best thing we 


character of a magnificent Theo- 
dicee ; cf. Laws, iv. 715 E 8q., x. 
903 B-905 C; cf. 899 D sq., and 
the quotation on p. 404, 37; and 
p. 444 a4 i. 

#6 On the origin and inevitable- 
ness of evil and wickedness cf. 
p. 337 eqy. pp. 423, 438 sq. p. 419 


sq. p. 498, 12. 

2 Theet. 176 B sqq.; Rep. x. 
613 A (see p. 409, 6; 499, 24); 
Laws iv. 716 C eqq. 

% See p. 367 sq. The earth is 
also called a 6eds, Tim. 40 B aq. ; 
cf. Pheedr. 247 A. 

9 41 A aqq. 
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can gain from the contemplation of the heavens.” 
The theory which pretends to discover prognostications 
of future events in the position of the stars, he clearly 
designates *! as a superstition arising from ignorance. 
Through this doctrine of the divinity of the stars, 
Plato comes in contact with the popular religion, which 
likewise deified the brightest of the heavenly bodies: 
and he does not hesitate to profit by this circumstance 
when his object is to prove the existence of the gods 
from the ordinary point of view.*? This, however, is the 
extent of his agreement with the national faith. He 
calls the soul of the universe by the name of Zeus; ® 
he repeatedly speaks of the gods when he means only 
the Deity; he introduces Zeus, Apollo, and the 
rest into mythical representations; but the existence 
of these divinities as held by the Greeks’ he has never 
believed, nor does he in the least conceal it. Even 
in passages which apparently acknowledge them, his 
expressions clearly show that he only regards them 
as mythical imagery. He attacks the prevailing 
notions about them in all aspects,*4 making use of these 
‘notions, and intermingling them in.his myths with the 
freedom of an Aristophanes.” In the Timzus* he 


°0 Tim. 47 A sqq. 

31 Tim. 40 A sq. Here we ought 
to read (as Susemihl, ii. 218, rightly 
observes) rots od Evvaydvas Taira 
AoylfecPar, Rep. viii. 546 A proves 
nothing on the other side. Plato 
passer the same judgment on au- 
gury fiom sacrifices (v. p. 432, 124). 

33 Laws, x. 893 B sqq., where 
the conclusion is (898 C sqq.) that 
not only the universe but the indi- 
vidual stars must be animated. 


$3 Phileb. 30 C; see p. 266, 112, 
and p. 288, 172. 

4 See p. 498. It is obvious 
that this polemic, though nonii- 
nally applied to the ts only, 
holds good of the popular! religion 
as well, 

% E.g. Symp. 190 B eqq.; Po- 
lit. 272 B; Phaedr. 252 ¢ 8qq. ; 
Tim, 42 FE sq. 

% 4y 1), and the Laws, xii. 
948 LB, speak in the eame sense. 
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says that to tell of their origin is beyond his power: 
the customary belief, however, should be accorded to 
the men of old time who have spoken on such subjects : 
for they asserted themselves to be the offspring of the 
gods, and must certainly have known best about their 
own ancestors. Such an explanation spares us all 
further enquiry.’ 

The same course is pursued with regard to the 
Demons. Often as Plato mentions these intermediate 
beings,® and much as has been borrowed from him by 
later deemonology, he nowhere says a word to imply 
that he really believes in them. On the contrary, 
while in some passages he speaks in the traditionary 
manner of guardian spirits, he declares (Tim. 90 A, C) 
Reason to be the true guardian spirit of mankind; and 
in the Republic® he ordains that distinguished men 
shall, after their death, be reverenced as demons. The 
demon is, after all, only the truly human element. 
‘The popular faith and time-honoured religious worship 
he desires to be maintained,® for the State and the 


7 Grote certainly (Plato, iii. 
258 sqq., 189) has no eye for 
Plato’s deep irony, approaching 
almost to scorn. Grote says that 
Plato here declares himself incom- 
petent (‘ Here then Plato formally 
abnegates his own self-judging 
power, and subjects himself to or- 
thodox authority’); and would at 
least leave the question undecided 
whether Plato 1s in earnest, or 
whether Martin ia right in seeing 
an instance of irony here (Etudes, 
ii, 146). 

“8 The main passages are: 
Symp. 202 E sqq. ; Pheedo, 107 D, 


108 B; Rep. iii. 392 A, x. 617 E, 
620 D; Polit. 271 D; Apol. 27 C 
sq.; Phrodr. 246 E; Laws, iv. 713 
C, 717 B, v. 738 D; Crat. 397 D. 

39 vii. 540 B aq. 

“ According to Rep. ii. 369 E 
even the guardians are to be edu- 
cated by the myths, which are re- 

laced later by scientific know- 
bole, in the case of the smaller 
portion of them only. The public 
culture is therefore intended to 
conform to Greek custom (see 473, 
78). The Laws, in which the phi- 
losophic rulers of the Republic do 
not occur, consider the popular 
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great majority of the citizens: both faith and worship, 
however, are to undergo a moral purification,*! and the 
excessive pretensions to which their leaders were even 
then inclined are to be checked.“ In the Laws,* not 
only atheism and other offences against religion, but 
private worship and its attendant abuses, are visited 
with severe penalties, and even with death. Though 
the popular faith might be very imperfect, and not 
much bettered by the allegorical interpretations then 
so much in fashion,“ Plato still thought that such a 
faith was indispensably necessary for all without intel- 
lectual culture. Men are first to be educated by false- 
hoods and afterwards by the truth. Wholesome convic- 
tions are to be imparted to them under the disguise of 
stories.” Only a very small proportion of mankind 
ever become fit for the reception of a purer knowledge. 
Myths, and a religious worship founded on myths, are 
therefore the primary form of religion for all; and the 


religion throughout as the moral 
basis of the State’s existence, as we 
shall see later on. 

41 See pp. 480, 498. 

#@ Polit. 290°C sqq.: however 
much priests and soothsayers may 
pride themselves, they are, after 
all, merely servants of the State. 
In order to keep them in this posi- 
tion, the Laws, vi. 759 D, limit the 
duration of the priest’s office to 


Alten, i. 242. Plato (Phedr. 229 
C aq.; Rep. iii. 378 D) thinks 
se interpretations unprofitable 


and uncertain, and remarks with 
truth that the young take the 
myths not in their hidden mean- 
ing but literally. 

© Rep. ii. 376 E: the first 
means of education is music, i.c. 
speech: Adywr 5é Sirrdy eldos, 7d 
pev adnOés, Yeddos 8 Erepor; Nai. 
Iladeuvréor 5 cv duporépas, wpd- 
repov 3 ev rois Wevddow; Ov pav- 
Odvw, Ep, wws réyers. Ov parOd- 
ves, tw 5 dy», Sre xpaGrov rois 
wadlors pvOous Aé-yonev; rotro 5é 
wou us TO Sdop elweity Weidos, Eve 5é 
cal dd767. The greater myths 
(377 D) are those about gods and 
heroes, pvO0c Yevders, which are to 
be censured above all. 
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sole form for the great majority. Plato’s own opinion 
cannot of course be deduced from this conditional ac- 
knowledgment of the popular belief; but he lets us see 
pretty clearly in what relation he stood to it. 

It appears then, from the foregoing observations, 
that the religious character, for which the Platonic 
philosophy is so justly celebrated, is to be sought far 
less on its scientific than on its practical side. Plato’s 
scientific convictions placed him, with regard to 
the Greek religion, in an antagonism, only very par- 
tially counterbalanced by the acknowledgment of visible 
gods; and these convictions, if logically developed, 
must have made impossible to him more than one of the 
determinations which connect him with ordinary mono-~ 
theism. Ifthe Universal be the only primary and absolute 
reality, it 1s not easy to understand how God can be 
conceived otherwise than as impersonal. And, though 
the disposition and governance of the All by the Idea of 
the Good brings the assumption of a moral order in the 
world quite within the scope of the Platonic system, no 
place is left for a Providence superintending that order 
in every particular, which Plato so warmly maintains. 
Nay, more; however perfect the general scheme of the 
world, it would seem, with regard to particulars, ag 
though God Himself could not avert the evils which 
result from the nature of the corporeal; and, at any 
rate, that man (whose free will, however, is decidedly 
affirmed) must, by means of that nature, necessarily 


4° This supposition underlies pus knowledge must always be 
Plato’s whole treatment of thexe limited to a small minority ; cf. pp. 
subjects; cf. p. 502, 40. It is his 469, 470 and Rep, iy. 428 E, vi. 
decidcd conviction that philoso. 496 A qq. 
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introduce much that is wrong. That which prevented 
these considerations from occurring to Pilato. and gave 
to his philosophy a warmth and a practical bent tran- 
scending even his scientific principles,_that which 
compels him to the closest alliance possible under his 
circumstances. with the popular faith. is the moral 
religious interest wh:ch m him. as a genume Socratic, 
is so intimately connected with the scientific mterest. 
Philosophy. as he regards it, is not merely knowledge. 
bat a higher life, penetrating the whole man; and 
though it is presupposed that this life im its highest 
perfection shall throughout be grounded on knowledge, 
Plato freely acknowledges that its essential contents 
may be present in another form. He points to the 
enthusiastic love of Beauty, as the common root of 
Morality and Philosophy, antecedent to all Knowledge. 
He bids us recognise in unphilosophic virtue a prelimi- 
nary stage of philosophic virtue; in religious faith, 
an analogue to intelligent discernment, replacing the 
Jatter in the majority of men. Can we wonder that he 
feared to violate unnecessarily these imperfect. but, from 
his own point of view, well-directed forms of education ? 
or used them to fill up gaps in his system, and to enun- 
ciate principles which that system was unable to 
establish, but of which personally he entertained no 
doubt? We must not, however, over-estimate the 
value of such utterances. The religious importance of 
}latonism lies chiefly in the blending of the speculative 
and practical elements, in the ethical tone given to it 
by the Socratic teaching, by virtue of which philosophy 

no longer restricted to knowledge, but was applied 
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directly to the personal life of men. The particular 
notions which bring Plato in contact with positive 
religion are, for the most part, mere outworks of his 
system, or else an inconsistent relapse into the language 


of ordinary opinion.“ 
2, Art.*® 


Plato has instituted no independent en- 


quiries‘*® into the essential nature of Art and of the 


# An enquiry might perbaps bo 
expected here into the relation 
of Platonism to Christianity. It 
is a subject much discussed both in 
ancient and modern times. There 
are the old fancies about Plato's 
doctrine of the Trinity, a particular 
account of which is given by 
Martin, Etudes, ii. 50 sqq., and 
Brandis, ii. a. 330. ‘The most im- 
portant modern treatises are: Ac- 
kermann’s Das Chnristliche im 
Plato, &c., 1835, which does not 
yo very deeply into the matter; 
Baur's Das Christliche des Pli- 
tonismus oder Sokrates und Chris- 
tus. Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1837, 
3; Michaelis, Die Philosophie Pla- 
tons in ihrer inneren Baaihung zur 
geoffenbarten Wahrheit, 1859, sq. 
Other authorities are given in 
Ueberweg, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 127, 
4A. I do not regard this as the 
pe to enter upon such ua subject. 
f we listen to thevlogians, it often 
seems as if the Platonic philo- 
sophy could be only understood in 
the light of Christianity. They 
proceed to enquire about the Chiris- 
tian clement in Platonism as if 
Christianity were one of the pre- 
suppositions of that Philosophy, 
not Platonism one of the presup- 
positions and sources of Chris- 
tianity. And this was actually 
the idca of those Alexandrine 
fathers of the Church who first in- 


troduced the great conception of 
Plato’s agreement with Chris- 
tianity. As the Hebrew prophets 
were made out to have spoken not 
in the spirit and from the history 
of their own times, but from Chris- 
tian history and dogma miracu- 
lously imparted to them, so Plato 
was represented as having drawn 
on the sources of Christian revela- 
tion, partly the internal (the Lo- 
os), partly the external (the Old 
estament). A strict historical con- 
sideration will reverse this relation, 
and cnquire not as to the Christian 
element in Platonism, but tho 
Platonic element in Christianity. 
These questious, however, concern 
the history not of Greek philoso- 
phy but of the Coristian religion. 
® Ruge, Platonische Asthetik ; 
E. Miiller, Gesch. d. Theorie d. 
Kunst bei den Alten, i, 27-129, 
228-251; Viecher, A%sthetik, i. 
90 sqq., 98 8q., li. 60, 359 eq. ; 
Sireeter, Stnd. z. Gesch. d. A‘sth. 
i. H; die Idee des Schinen in d. 
Plat. Phil. Further details in 
Ueberweg, Grundr. i. 141, H A. 

9 | have said, B 418, that I do 
not consider the Hippias Major or 
the Ion genuine, They would 
but slightly modily the above po- 
sition; the Hippias aims at no 
positive result, and the Ion merely 
mentions poetic inspiration with- 
out any minute cnquiry into it. 
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Beautiful any more than into that of the philosophy 
of religion. He often alludes to both, but always in 
connection with some other discussion; and what he 
says does not give us a very clear idea of their distin- 
guishing characteristics. Because Plato is himself an 
artist, though a philosophic artist, he cannot be just to 

ure art. Because his scientific view of the world is 
pt the same time esthetical, he cannot discriminate 
sharply enough the object of art from that of philoso- 
phy,—the Beautiful from the True and Good. It is 
quite otherwise with Aristotle. He renounces all 
artistic treatment, excludes from the contents of his 
system all zsthetic motives (so far as this was possible 
to a Greek), that the scientific motives may alone pre- 
vail: but, for that very reason, he gains, with respect 
to art, freedom to understand and maintain it in its 
. specific essence. 

This is shown in the primary concept of esthetics 
—the concept of Beauty. The two elements which 
intermingle with each other in all beauty are the 
sensible phenomenon and the Idea—the concrete 
individuality and the universal import. Plato ascribes 
no specific value to the former; the immaterial 
Universal is alone, in his opinion, true and essential. 
The material and the particular can, indeed, lead up to 
this, but only in such a manner that. we then imme- 
diately turn away from the particular and leave 
it behind us. Plato must therefore seek for the 
essence of the beautiful in the contents, not in 
the form; he must ignore his discrimination of it 
‘rom the true and the good, he must degrade the 
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beautiful phenomenon over against the shapeless con- 
cept as a subordinate and unimportant, even disturbing 
accessory. Plato maintains the Greek idiom, so 
significant of Greek thought, by which ‘ beautiful’ and 
‘good’ are made nearly equivalent, but he inverts it. 
Whereas the prevalent acceptation tends to reduce the 
good to the beautiful, he, following the example of 
Socrates,’ though more ideally, reduces the beautiful 
to the good. There is only a faint indication of a 
difference between them in the remark ™ that Beauty 
produces such an extraordinarily powerful impression, 
because in the heavenly world it has outshone 
all other Ideas, and, even in this world, differs from 
wisdom and virtue in revealing itself to the bodily eye 
with shining clearness. But, with this exception, the 
concept of the Beautiful always resolves itself into that 
of the Good. The primeval beauty is bodiless and 
colourless, to be likened with no particular, either 
material or spiritual. It belongs to no other as a 
quality.” Corporeal beauty is only the lowest rung in 
the ladder of the beautiful: fair souls are higher; 
higher yet, fair virtues and sciences; but highest of 
all is that pure Idea of the Beautiful to which nothing 
akin to the phenomenon any longer cleaves."> Though 
measure and harmony, purity © and completeness™ are 
also set: forth as characteristics of the Beautiful, these 


OV. Pt. i. p. 125. 54 Phileb. 66 Erqq., 66 B; Tim. 
" Phedr. 250 B, D. 87 C; cf. 31 B; Soph. 228 A; 
52 Symp. 211 A E; cf. Rep. v. Polit. 284 A. 

476 A sqq.,479 A, and supra, p.240. 5 Phileb. 53 A; cf. 51 B, 63 B, 
°* Symp. 208 ky sqq. (v. supra, 66 C. 

p. 193 sq.); cf. Rep. ii. 402 D, % Tim. 30 C; Phil. 66 B. 
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are not peculiar to it; they themselves, and beauty itself, 


belong likewise to the Good.” 


Virtue, too, is beauty 


and harmony: to Truth and Wisdom, also, the cri- 


terion of purity is to be applied.”® 


All that is Good is 


beautiful ;° the primeval Good is of unutterable 
beauty ;*' the specific concept of beauty, however, is 


not what is here meant. 


Besides the object with which Art is concerned, the 
mental activity from which it proceeds must also be 
considered. Plato has not overlooked this point, but 
what he says about it is still far removed from an exact 
Investigation and precise definition of the nature of 
fancy. ‘The source of all artistic and poetic creation is, 
according to his theory, a higher inspiration, and, thus 

be art has the same origin as philosophy. g But, 
while in the philosopher the enthusiastic fervour is 
‘purified by the discipline of Dialectic and developed 
into knowledge, the artist remains among misty 
envisagements and shadowy imaginations, destitute of 
any clear consciousness of his actions,” and having no 


right concept of the objects which he presents. 


He 


allows himself to be guided even in his creations, not 
by regular and scientific methods, but by an uncertain 


and tentative empiricism.™ 


_ 7 Phileb. 64 E sqq., 66 B, 60 
B sq. 
58 See p. 445; Rep. ix. 591 D. 

59 Phileb. 53 A sq., 62 C. 

6% Tim. 87 C: cf. Laws, ix. 859 
I); Gorg. 474 C sqq., not to men- 
tion innumerable pla:es in which 
kadds and dyades are synonymous. 

61 Rep. vi. 509 A. 

@ Phedr. 245 A; Apol. 22 B; 


The consequence of this 


Meno, 99 I); Laws, iv. 719 C 
(Ion, 533 D sqq.); cf. p. 191 5q., 
176 sq. 

® Rep. x. 598 B-602 B; Laws, 
vii, 801 B; Symp. 209 D, where he 
expresses himself more favourably 
as to Homer and Hesiod. Plato 
is speaking according to popular 
opinion. 

61 Phileb. 55 E sq., 62 B. 
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unscientific procedure is the disjoining of kindred 
branches of art, which corresponds to the separation of 
the virtues,” censured elsewhere, and arising from a 
similar cause. ‘This seemed to Plato universally true 
of art, as he saw it in actual existence: in at least one 
passage, however, he hints that there might be a higher 
and more uniform art, based on clearer knowledge.” 
But this perfect art would simply be applied phi- 
losophy ; Plato derives ordinary art from unregu- 
lated enthusiasm, and thus he only states what it has 
in common with every other unphilosophic mental 
activity : he does not tell us wherein the specific essence 
of the artistic phantasy consists. 

The distinguishing characteristic of art lies, ac- 
cordisg to Plato, in imitation™ or, since all human 
actions are in a higher sense an imitation of the Idea, 
the activity of the artist is distinguished from all 


Phedo, 97 I; Laws, vii. 816 1; 


Rep. iii, 395 A; cf. Symp. 
Hipp. Min. 366 E) : 80 he who can, 


223 D; this is said of tragic 


and comic poetry ; the Ion follows 
it out, 532 B sq., 634 B sq., with 
some exaggeration. Cf. quotation 
on p. 180. 

& Svmp. loc. cit. the narrator of 
the dialogue remembers that So- 
crates «xtorted from Agathon and 
Aristophanes the confession that 
Tov avrcd dvdpos etvac Kwuwdlar Kal 
Tpaywdiay éwloracOar mwoety, Kal 
Tov réxvp (this is to be emphasized 
In oppositicn to rpeBh Arexvos) Tpa- 
yyvdiorady Cvra kwyuwdomolor etvat. 
The knowledge of what is wrong is 
given with the knowledge of what 
13 goed and right, and the latter 
would be incomplete without the 
former (Rep. iii. 409 D, vii. 620 C; 


ne a tragic writer, depict men in 
their greatness, must also be able, 
as a comic writer, to depict their 
follies (for these are the subjects 
of comedy acc. to Phileb. 48 A 
sqq.). The object of each kind of 
representation is to influence men’s 
hearts; tragic as well as comic 
effect, if it is to be attained artis- 
tically, will therefore presup 
a rcientific knowledge of mankind 
(cf. Phadr. 270 1) 8qq.), and 
this knowledge will fit its possessor 
equally for either capacity. Cf. 
Miller, lec. cit, 232 e904 
6&7 Rep. ii. 373 B; Laws, ii. 663 
A sqq., iv. 719 C; Pheedr. 248 E; 
Polit, 306 D ; cf. following note. 
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others in that it does not imitate the immateri: 
essence of things in the matzrial reality, but only make 
images of their phenomena.© But what value can w 
attach to such imitation? In itself it is but a pastim 
intended to afford us pleasure and recreation, n 
advantage or instruction ;® and this pastime, as it 
generally treated, is far from being safe. Art, in orde 
to please, flatters the tastes of mankind; more partict 
larly those of the populace :“° that which it represen! 
is in great part wrong and immoral. Poets and artist 
being unscientific and restricted to the reproduction « 
contemporary opinion and thought,” disseminate mo: 
unworthy notions of the gods, and principles and precs 
dents most dangerous to morals.”7 The sensuoi 
multifariousness and wantonness by which they seek | 
please, enervate and corrupt men ;” the imitation of wh: 
is bad and unworthy, which in music and poetry, bt 
especially in the drama, plays so prominent a part, wi 
imperceptibly accustom both artists and the public 1 
reprehensible practices and thoughts:™ and the imite 


6 S.ph. 266 B sqq. (cf. 233 D* Sec further Crat. 423 C sq. Law 


sq.), where all imitative arts are 
comprehended under the name el- 
8wrorouxy ; but especially R:p. x. 
395 C-598 D. The productive 
arts (c.g. carp:ntry) copy ths 
Ideas; the imitative arts in a 
stricter sense, such as painting and 
dramatic poetry, arc gayrdoparos 
pinnocs; they do not prxluce any- 
thing real, but rocotrov olov 7d by», 
dy d¢ of, merely an ef5wiov of the 
thing. Hence they are r63pw Tob 
aXnO00s, rplrac awd THs dAnOeias, 
&c.; the poets are (600 E) ppn-at 
el3mAwr dperis xai roy &A\XAwy, but 
do not grasp the dAjGea of them. 


x. 889 C aq. 

® Polit. 288 C; Rep. x. 602° 
ii. 373 B; Laws, ii. 653 C, 635 | 
655 C; cf. Gorz. 462 C. 

© Gorg. 591 D sqq.; Laws, | 
659 A sqq.; Rep. x. 603 A aq. 

71 See above and Tim. 19 DP. 

72 Rep. ii. 377 D-iii, 392 C 
Enthyphro, 6 B, and supra, pp. 43: 
498. 

73 Gorg. loc. cit.; Laws, ii. 6f 
A sqq.; cf. vii. 812 D; Rep, i 
399 C aq. 

74 Rep. iii. 395 C sqq., 398 
sq., 401 B; Laws, vii. 816 D. 
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tion of various characters will in itself be prejudicial to 
the purity and simplicity of the actor.” Lastly, the 
effect of Tragedy depends on the excitement of our 
compassion and grief; that of Comedy on the excite- 
ment of laughter, and, ultimately, of joy at the 
misfortunes of others. The poets claim our sympathy 
for love, anger, fear, jealousy, &c. But all these are 
unworthy passions, which we do not approve in 
ourselves, and the representation of which ought not to 
afford us pleasure.” To avoid these evils, artists must 
be subjected to a strict supervision; and, that art may 
be kept pure in its content, it must be treated as a 
means of education. Accordingly Plato demands that 
the verdict of competent judges, thoroughly versed in 
the subject, shall be obtained concerning all artistic 
representations.” He will have the framing of myths 
and the exercise of art in general placed under the 
guidance of public authorities,and all that is not in 
accordance with the moral aims of the State ejected.” 
He forbids in the Republic all myths which relate 


75 Rep. iii. a E agq., 396 Asqq. this passage is casily derived the 
76 Rep. x. 3 6-607 A, i result (stated elsewhere more de- 
387 C qq. ; Dhileb. 47 I) sqq.; finitely) that imitation, so far as it 


Lawes, vii. 800 C 8 

7 Tawa, ii. 668 C sqq.; cf. Rep. 
x, 601 C sqq.; thero are three 
arts, the xpnoonern, the rosjoouca, 
the piunoonévn, ‘The man who 
uses a tool must know how it 
ought to be mad», and the maker 
of the too!, to whom the commis- 
sion is given, thereby gains a cor- 
rect opinion about the tool, whils 
the mere imitator who paints, c.g. 
a flute or a bridle, has neither of 
these kinds of knowledge. From 


is not mere amusement, but a 
means of education, has ‘to fellow 
the directions of the competent 
judge, i.e. the philos»pher. 

78 Rep. ii. 376 E #qq. (see p. 479), 
and in the Laws (sce nt. 84). Rep. 
ii, 377 B is a represrntalive pas- 
gaze: mxpwrov dh 7Tyiv, ws EorKey, 
éxicrarnréov rots puOorotots, Kal 
dy per av Kaddv rorjowow, &yKpt- 
téov, bv 5 Gy ph, dwoxpcrdéor’ 
Myths of the first kind are then to 
be introdnced generally, 
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judges. The whole community is to be divided, 
according to age, into choirs, and theoretical instruc- 
tion in the elements of music is to be combined 
with the practice of the art, in order that suitable 
metres and melodies may be chosen in each case.” All 
artistic conceits are to be banished from musical 
teaching; ** no poem, dance, or measure is to be put 
forth without the consent of the authorities: and a 
selection of approved songs, melodies, and dances, some 
adapted for men and some for women, is to be com- 
piled.” Dramatic poetry_is allowed _as_a means of 
education; comedy is to instruct us about evil 
things, what we should avoid; tragedy about fair 
things, what we should strive after. Still, there must 
be public surveillance in the matter: none but slaves 
and foreigners may be introduced into comedy, and no 
ridicule of the citizens is to be allowed.” 

Plato has made no classification of the arts which 
in any way aspires to completeness. In treating of 
music, he distinguishes airs and melodies with rhythm™ 
from discourses and myths: then, with regard to the 
latter, he separates the contents from the form;” and 
again he divides the form into narrative, imitative, and 
mixed. He elsewhere designates singing and dancing 


83 ij. 664 B sqq., 667 B-671 A, ™ Ibid. 392 D-394 C; cf. x, 


vii. 812 B. 595 A. Imitative poetry is di- 
%% vii. 812 D sy. vided into comedy and tragedy, 
® vii. 800 A, 801 D, 802 A sqq.; and under the latter epos is in- 

cf. 811 D sqq. cluded (Symp. 223 D; Rep. iii. 


% vii. 816 D sqq., xi. 935 D 394 C, x. 595 B, 607 A; Laws, 

sqq. : vii, 816 D sqq.). A kind of defini- 
¥ Rep. il, 398 B sq., 399 E. tion of tragedy is given in Pheedr 
93 Aédyoe and Aéées loc. cit. 392 C. 268 D. 


LL 
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as the two divisions of music, without farther pursuing 
the classification.» The plastic arts are always 
‘dismissed with a passing mention.” It is evident, 
therefore, that a theory of art did not lie within the 
scope of Plato’s design. 

He places Rhetoric or Discourse among the arts,” 
ug it is practised with a view to please rather than 
to benefit or instruct. We have already seen™® how 
low his estimation was of ordinary rhetoricians and 
their devices; and what reproaches he therefore casts 
upon their art. He, however, proposes to give Rhe- 
toric a higher aim. He requires from the orator 
dialectical training and scientific knowledge of the 
things on which he discourses, and‘of the human 
souls which he desires to influence: that so he may 
be able to guide the wills and opinions of his hearers 
with skill and design.*® He should place himself 
and his art in the service of God, and assist the 
true statesman in establishing the rule of right and 
morality. Rhetoric, as defined by Plato, is thus 
made an offshoot of Philosophy,’ pursuing the same 
moral ends. Yet they do not absolutely coincide 


& Laws, ii. 654 B, 672 E sqq. 

® As Rep. ii. 373 3, iii. 401 3B, 
x. 596 B sqq., GOL C, 603 A, v. 472 
D; Polit. 288 © and clsewhere. 

 Corg. 501 D syq.; cf. Piadr. 
259 EF sqq. 

8 DP. 189 sq., with which further 
cf, Pheedr. 266 D sqq., 272 D sqq. 

9 Phedr. 259 1-266 C, 269 K- 
274 B. Rhetoric is here treated 
from the point of view of its psychi- 
“al influence ; it {s (261 A, 271 B) 


puxaywyla tis did Adywr, 

0 Phedr, 273 E sq.; Gorg. 
480 B sq., 504 D sq., 527 C; 
Polit. 304 A sqq. 

10 For only ie who knows the 
g~vois Tod bdou is able to judge of 
and treat that of the soul rightly, 
and it is only from philosophy 
that the orator can create the 
UynAdvouv kal mavry TeNertoupyo», 
which he requires, Phedr. 269 E 
qq. 
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The philosopher instructs his hearers by imparting 
truth, and guides them methodically to discover it; 
the rhetorician seeks only to persuade, and to work upon 
their wills and inclinations: ' and, as the majority of 
mankind is incapable of scientific knowledge, he can 
only rely on probabilities, and must not hesitate to 
deceive those whom he wishes to convince.’% Plato 
himself, in his dialogues, thus intermingles popular 
rhetorical discourses with scientific enquiries, and 
introduces myths in this manner with great effect.’* 
But the philosopher alone is in a _ position to 
employ Rhetoric rightly ; he alone, or (what to Plato 
is the same thing) the true statesman, can decide on 
the application of this art. Rhetoric can only be 
regarded as an instrument by means of which the 
philosopher brings his principles to bear on the 
unphilosophic many. Little value attaches to its 
specific task,! and when it loses sight of its connection 


12 Itg province is (Polit. 304 C) 
7d mecoritkov WAHOous Te Kal bxAou 
did puPoroylas ddAd pH Sia Scdax js, 


This in itself might be said from the 
hostile point of view; but the Po- 
liticus, loc. cit., assumes that the 


—it is (nt. 4) a leading of souls: 
mevOw yap év rovry (the soul) roe- 
eiv émcxecpet (Pheedr. 271 A). 

103 This is assumed in the Phe- 
drus; in 261 D sqq., 273 D, the 
necessity of dialectic for the orator 
ix pointed out by the remark that he 
who is “éAAwy drarhoew pev dddop, 
auros 5é wn adwarioecOar must know 
in what things are like and un- 
like. This noone can know unless 
he knows 6 forw €xacrov riév 
bvrwy. The elxds rots oddols 
arises d¢ duotdrynta Tot dAnOobs, but 
he who knows the truth can most 
easily find what is like the truth. 


true art of statesmanship makes use 
of »hetor'c (the art of unscientific 
persuasion) under certain circum 
stances, and in the Republic (see 
p- 503) Plato declares the ‘lies,’ 
i.e, the myths, to be an_ indis- 
pensable means of education, es- 
pecially for youth. 

104 ('f. Hirzel, Ueber das Rhe- 
terische und seine Bedeutung bei 
Plato (Lpz. 1871), who, however, 
goes rather too far in identifying 
the rhetorical and mythical ele. 
ment. : 

16 As intimated by the Pheedrus, 
273 E sq. 
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with Philosophy it sinks into a flattering, dilettante 
art} 


Plato institutes no particular enquiry into the rules 
of Rhetoric, nor is this to be expected, considering the 
subordinate place he assigns to it. 


106 See p. 189 sq. and Pheedr. 260 E. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LATER FORM OF PLATONIC DOCTRINE.—THE LAWS. 


WE have hitherto confined ourselves to those sources 
which most clearly show us the Platonic system in its 
original purity. Is this, however, its one and only 
form, or did it undergo a later remodelling at the 
hands of its author? In support of the second of these 
theories two testimonies may be cited: the statements 
of Aristotle with regard to Plato's doctrine, and the 
treatise called the Laws. We are told by Aristotle 
that Plato, in the discourses which Aristotle heard 
from him, took a very different view of the main tenets 
of his system from that contained in his works. He had 
at first extended the sphere of Ideas to all that is an 
object of thought ; he subsequently restricted it to natural 
objects.'_ In order to express the combination in Ideas 
of Unity and Plurality, he designated Ideas as numbers, 
and he made the distinction between these Ideal numbers 
and mathematical numbers to consist in this: that the 
former differ from one another in kind, and, therefore, 
cannot be reckoned together ; while the latter are alike 
in kind and therefore there is no difficulty in so 


1 See p. 275, 128, 
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reckoning them. Among Ideal numbers there exists a 


definite logical succession, 
He also taught that Ideas arise 


numbers there is none.” 


but among mathematical 


out of two elements,® the One and the Unlimited. The 
Unlimited he more precisely described as the Great-and- 
Small; and, so far as numbers result from it, as inde- 


finite duality.* 


* See p. 254 aqq.; 279, 146. The 
assertion of Philoponus, De An. C, 
2m. that all Ideas are de:ads, is 
rightly rejected by Brandis, ii. a. 
318. 

3 Aristotle says that he used 
the word crotxeia to signify theee, 
Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087 b. 12: ras 
apxas &s aroyxeia Kadoitow ov 
kaos drodidcacw. See also De 
An. i. 2, 404 b. 25 (see 331, 
103) and the qnotation, p. 369, 

4 


4 (‘f. besides the evidences given, 

p. 300, 16; pp. 506, 321, 327 sq, 
p.270, 145, my Plat. Stud. 217 sqq., 
and Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 509 
sqq., 92 &qq. I cannot, however, 
agree with Susemihl in his rejec- 
tion, p. 533 2q., of the statements 
about the indefinite dyad, which 
Alexander derived from the Aris- 
totelian treatise on the Good (Alex. 
nd Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 33 and i. 
9,990 b. 17; Schol. 551 a. 31 sqq. ; 
567 b. 31 sqq. Cf. Simpl. Phys. 104 
b. ; Schol. 362 2.7). (This trea- 
tise Susemihl with Rose declares 
to be spurious.) Alexander says 
that, as the Ideas are numbers, 
the principles of numbers are also 
the principles of the Ideas. These 
principles are the monad_ and 
the dyad; the Jatter because 
it is the first non-unit (purty 
& 7d év), and contains in itself 
fany-and-Few. Vlato further 


The One he identified with the Good, 


assigned the Ico» to unity, and 
the dxcor to vrepoxh and &i- 
Aecycs, because all inequality exists 
between two terms, a great and a 
small, 1 bwepéxor and an éAXelror. 
Hence he called the dyad _ indefi- 
nite, because neither the iwepéxor 
nor the twepexduevor as such is 
definite (wpiouévor), Lut indefinite 
and unlimited. ut if this in- 
definite dyad is limited by the 
unit, it becomes the namber two. 
This is the first in which the 
double and the half occur. The 
double and the half are definite 
kinds of the twepéxov and viwepe- 
xonevoy, Which can only spring 
from these latter by being lhi- 
mited by the unit, the principle 
of all determination and limita- 
tion. The number two (4 duds 
n év rois dpiOuots) has therefore 
the nnit and the Great-and-Small 
for its principles. Susemihl ob- 
jects to this exposition on the 
ground that the mathematical num- 
Ler two is thus derived imme- 
diately from the unit and the 
definite dyad; and that mathe- 
matical numbers (the Ideas being 
left out of consideration) are 
explained to be the first elements 
of things, next to the unit and the 
infinite. I cannot, however, find 
thisin Alexander. He says, indeed, 
that Plato, accofding to Aristotle, 
éy tos wept 7 ’Ayadov made the 
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or the highest Idea.° 
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Intermediate between the Ideas 


and material things he placed the sphere of mathe- 


matics.® 


From numbers, in their combination with 


the Great-and-Small, he derived magnitudes ;’ the line 
from the number two, the plane from the number three, 
the solid from the number four;*.and here again he 


unit and the dyad dpxds ray re 
dpiOu@y xal ray byrwv ardyrwv. But 
he does not say that these num- 
bers are ineant to be mathema- 
tical numbers; on the contrary, 
if their principles are intended to 
be the principles of all things, we 
should rather have to understand 
tne numbers which are identical 
with the Ideas, viz. the Ideal num- 
bers. Of these Aristotle saya, 
Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 18, 37: ‘be- 
cause the Ideas are the causes of 
everything else. Plato considered 
their clements to be the elements 
of things,’ and ‘Plato made the 
material principle a dyad, because 
rumbers’ (in our text the read- 
ing is fw Tdv rpwrev, which how- 
ever is a gloss, ct. p. 329, 98) ‘can 
conveniently be derived from this.’ 
This view removes the scruples in 
my Plat. Stud. p. 222. 

5 See p. 284 sq.; cf. also Arist. 
Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 a. 34 and 
Eth. Eud. i. 8, 1218 a. 24, where 
the Platonic doctrine of the Idea 
of the Good is met by the objec- 
tion: wapdBodos 8é xal 4 dwddeks 
dre 7d év ard 7d dyadv (the argu- 
ment, however, which is cited fer 
the position that the unit xaé’ 
avrd is the Good, is doubtful), dre 
ol dprOpol éplevrac (sc. Tob évés). 

6 See the quotation, p. 256, 100 
and Metaph. 1. 8, end; 1. 9, 991 b. 
27; Plat. Stud. 225 sq. 

7 (‘f, also note 10. 


8 Arist. De An. i. 2; see 331, 103; 
Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 21 (ef. 
Plat. Stud. 237 sq.): wowoior yap 
[ol ras lddas TeOdnevot] Ta peyébn ex 
THs UdAns cal dpcOuod, éx pev rijs 
Suddos 7rd pwjxn, éx rprddos 3 tows 
Ta éwixeda, éx Se rijs rerpddos ra 
omepead H wal €& AdAwy dpOuav’ 
Siapéper yap ovdév. vii. 11, 1036 
b. 12: (rwés, the Pythagoreans) 
dyvdyouct wdyra els rods dpiOuovs 
kal ypaupuis row Adyor Tov Tay dvo 
ewal gacw. Kal rav ras lddas 
Acydvrwy of wey avroypauphy Ti 
dudda, cl 8@ 7d eidos Tis ypaupis. 
Alex. ad Metaph. i. 6 (see vol. i. 
325, 2); Pseudo-Alex. ad xiii. 9 
(ibid. 349, 4). Beside this deriva- 
tion of spatial magnitude, is a 
second, according to which the line 
was reduced to the Long-and- 
Short, the superficies to the Broad- 
and- Narrow, the solid to the Deep- 
and-Shallow (or the High-and-Low 
Badd xal rawewdv), as kinds of the 
Great-and-Small (Arist. Metaph. i. 
9, 992 a. 10; and likewise acc. to 
Alex. ad loc. in the treatise wept 
drocoglas. Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085 
a. 7; xiv. 2, 1089 b. 11. De An. 
lor. cit.). But how these two ex- 
planations stand in detail, whether 
the Long-and-Short is meant to 
arise from the combinstion of the 
Great-and-Small with the dyad, 
the Broad-and-Narrow from its 
combination with the triad, the 
Deep-and-Shallow from its combj- 
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distinguished Ideal from mathematical magnitudes, in 
making the former arise out of Ideal, and the latter 


out of mathematical numbers.’ 


But, in the discourses 


which Aristotle heard, Plato does not seem to have 
entered much into Physics, though he constantly 
reduces particular phenomena either to the One and 


numbers, or to the Unlimited, or to both.” 


nation with the quadruple, and 
then out of these the line, super- 
ficies, and solid, or whether, in- 
versely, the line was derived from 
the combination of the dyad with 
the Long-and-Short, the superficies 
from the combination of the triad 
with the Broad-and-Narrow, &c., 
cannot be determined either from 
Aristotle or from his interpreters. 
Susemihl’s conjectures (ii. 544) on 
Plato’s construction of spatial 
magnitude are doubtful. Aristotle 
says Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 20, that 
Plato did not admit the point in 
his deduction, because he asserted 
that the point was only a geome- 
trical hypothesis. Instead of the 
int he said ‘beginning of the 
ine ;’ and this led him to the as- 
sertion of indivisible lines. I 
must concede to Schwegler and 
Bonitz ad loc. and Brandis, ii. a. 
313, that this assertion is ac- 
tually attributed to him; it is 
not clearly more strange than the 
supposition of smallest superficies 
in the elementary theories of 
the Timeus. Alex. ad loc., knew 
it in Plato from the present pas- 
sage only. 
® Metaph. i. 9, 992 b. 13 sqq.; 
xiii. 6, 1080 b. 23 sq. 
0 See pp. 74, 329; Plat. Stud. 
“46 sq., and cf. Theophrastus’ ar- 
mt, Metaph. p. 312, Brand 
‘m. xii, 12, Wimm.) against 


Nor does 


those who suppose the & and 
the dvds dépicros’ rods yap dpib- 
pods yevrnoavres xal ra éwlreda 
kal ra owuara oxeddy radAdXa wa- 
parelrovos why Scow éfarrbucva 
Kal trocotro pdvoy Sndotvres Sri 
Ta perv dxd ris doplorov dsuddos, 
oloy rémos kal xewdy xal Aretpor (cf. 
the Pythagorean theory, Pt. i. 376 
aq.; 3 A), Ta 8 dwd toy dprOudy 
cal rot évd; olov Wuxh Kal AX)’ 
drra, xpbvor 3° dua vine. however, 
originates fiom both at once, from 
the indefinite dyad and the unit), 
Kai ovpavdy xal érepa Sh wrelw’ 
rol 8 ovpavoi wepl xal ray Norway 
ovdcnlay Ere wovotvrat pvelavy, Thesc 
expressions can only refer to Plato: 
for Theophrastus continues, ‘ Speu- 
sippus and the rest, with the excep- 
tion of Xenocrates and yerhaps 
Histiens, give the same account. 
Plato, however, takes the derived 
Méxpt rwv elpnudvwy, ol dé (Speu- 
sippus and the rest) ray apxay pdycr. 

1. Cf. preceding note, ard Eu- 
demus apud Simpl. Phys. 98 b. m. 
eas 360 a. 8; Eud. Fragm. 
nd. Sp. Nr. 27): WWAdrww 8 7d 
péya kal puxpdv kal 7d ph by Kal 7d 
dvwuadoy kal dca rovras éxt ravrd 
géper Thy klynow rAéyer. . . 7d 8" 
dédpicrov Kahws éwl thy xlyyjow ol 
Tlu@aydpeco cal 6 IIAdtww émidé- 
povow. We may compare the 
mention made by Aristotle him- 
self, in the passage here para- 
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he exactly explain how this Unlimited, or Great-and- 
Small,—which is in the Ideas as in all things,—is 
related to corporeal Matter. Aristotle remarks on 
the omission, and it 1s easy to see from this how he 
himself arrived at the actual identification of the 
Unlimited and Matter, which cannot with justice be 
ascribed to Plato, even in his later life? The few 
further particulars that have been handed down to us 
respecting these oral discourses are of little impor- 
tance;'* but the statement that he added to the 
four elements Ether, as the first of the five bodies,'* 


phrased by Endemus, Phys. iii. 2, 
201 b. 20, of the assertion (&vcoe 
pdokoves): érepsrnra kal anadrnra 
xal 7d wh dy elvat Thy xivnow, and 
the objection to the Platonic doc- 
trine of Ideas in Metaph. i. 9, 992 
b. 7: ef pev Eorac raira xlynois 
(if this—the Great-and-Smal!—is 
to he motion), 89A0» Sri xevjoerat 
ra edn. Cf. the unregulated mo- 
tion of the so-called matter in 
the Timeeus (see pp. 391; 303, 
20), and particularly ‘Tim. 57 
EK (supra, 379, 35). The derivs- 
tion of the soul from the unli- 
mited can only be brought into 
harmony with the principle that 
the soul is the cause of all 
motion (see p. 344) if, by the mo- 
tion which originates from the 
unlimited, is meant merely the 
mutability peculiar to sensible 
things, the change of Becoming 
and perishing. This is found else- 
where ; cf. p. 352, 143. 

12 See p. 321 sqq- 

13 Besides the instances adduced, 
», 331, 103; p. 397, 23, we find as 
re unane to these discourses a de- 
finition of man in Aristotle, Anal. 


Post. ii. 5, 92 a. 1 (cf. Top. vi. 
10, 148 n. 15), similar to that 
in the Politicus, 266 A sqq.; Part. 
Anim, i. 2, 642 b. 10 «qq. ; a classi- 
fication of birds froin the dcacpé- 
oes (seo 46, 5); Gen. et corr. ii. 
3, 330 b. 15 (nce supra, loc cit.), 
a classification of the elements 
from the sanic treatise; Top. vi. 
2, 140 a. 3, some Platonic exprer- 
sions. Diogenes, iii. 80, avowedly 
after Aristotle, probably also ont 
of the ‘cla-sifications’ (cf. v. 23), 
gives the classification of Goods 
into spiritual, bodily, and external, 
quoted by Arist. Eth. N. i. 8, 
1098 b. 12; cf. Plat. Rep. ix. 
591 B sqq.; Laws, v. 728 C 
sqq.; but especially Laws,  v, 
743 EF. 

14 To prove that Plato assumed 
five dwAG@ owuara corresponding 
to the five regular solids, Sim- 
plicius, in three passages (Phys, 
268 a. n.; Schol. 427 a. 15; De 
Colo, 8 b. 16; 41 a. 1; Karst. 
Schol. 470 a. 26 ; 474 a. 11), quotes 
from Xenocrates’ treatise, wept ro6 
TlAdrwvos Biov, the words: ‘7a wey 
oby sya olrw wrdduy deypetro, els 
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deserves attention, since, if true, it shows a departure 
from his original doctrine, and an approximation to the 
Pythagoreans. 

The practical eonieiey of the Laws contrasts at 
first sight very strikingly with the abstract character of 
the enquiries we have just been considering. Yet there 
are certain common traits by which we can discover in 
both Plato’s advanced age. We find in each, for ex- 
ample, a greater amount of dogmatism, a decline of 
dialectical power and versatility, a leaning to the 
Pythagorean doctrines, a predilection for mathematical 
symbols. The Republic makes Philosophy the ground- 
work of rational political life, and, presupposing philo- 
sophic rulers, plans the State purely from the Idea; the 
Laws seek to show us how far, and through what 
means, the State may be adequate to its task without 
this presupposition. It is not denied that the institu- 
tions of the Republic are greatly superior; but, while 
Plato at first never doubted the practicability of these 
institutions, and placed in them all his hopes for the 
welfare of mankind; while in his pattern State the 
philosopher alone was allowed to take part in the 
government,” in the Laws we are told’ that among 
gods or the sons of gods such a State might indeed 


liéas re xal pépn, wdvra tpdrov forced to attribute this deviation 
dtatpav, Ews els Ta wdvrwv oroixeta from his earlier doctrine (men- 
ddixero rOv Spwv, & bi) révre ox} tioned p. 371 sq ) to Plato himself, 
para kal owmara wvduatev, els ace and not to his scholars; on whom 
6épa kal wip kal Jdwp xal yh kal sce chapters xv. and xvi. (Xeno- 
dépa.’ The evidence is so definite, crates, Epinomis). 
particulary in the statement that 15 See p. 483, 85. 

lato called the fiveelements révre 6 V. 739 D sq, with which cf. 
ox}uara Kal owuara, that we are Rep. ix. 592 B, vii. 807 B. 
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exist, and that in no other could the ideal of the State 
be represented, but that in this dialogue we must be 
satisfied with the second best.!? The author has con- 
vinced himself that laws must be adapted to the nature 
of the country and people;'* he only wishes to pro- 
pound such as might possibly be brought into operation 
by his countrymen and contemporaries. Accordingly 
we find in this work little or no mention of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Platonic system, or of the 
philosophic training of the rulers. God or Reason is, 
indeed, still to reign in‘the State; Law (vdpuog) is ex- 
pressly defined as the distribution of mind or Reason 
(vou Stavonuy) ;'° the supreme end of the State is still 
Virtue, and that happiness of the citizens which is 
conditional on virtue.” But this rule of reason and of 
virtue is not now apprehended as the rule of philo- 
sophers ; the wisdom which is to guide the State is not 
conceived as scientific knowledge. The theory of Ideas, 
with which all the institutions of the Republic are 
ultimately connected, is only once mentioned in the 
Laws; and even then it is left doubtful whether 
the Platonic Ideas, as distinguished from the Socratic 
concepts, are meant. The dialectical knowledge of 
Ideas, which in the Republic is the goal of all intel- 


lectual training, and the 


Against Steinhart’s attempt 
to invalidate this explanation, and 
represent the change in Plato's 
political point of view as less 
than it really is, cf. Susemihl, ii, 
619 sqq. 

BV. 747 1) 8q. 

9 TV. 713 A, fi (cf. 715 E sqq.): 


indispensable condition of 


Sow» dy wérewy wh Oeds AAA 
tis Apxn Ovnrds ovx Fort kaxwy 
avrots ovdé wévww dydguiis: a 
remodelling of the celebrated ex- 
pression of the Republic (see 
note 22), 

” See p. 465, 12. 
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participation in the government, is now reduced to the 
first elements of the scientific method:” there is no 
longer question of a life-long education to Philosophy, 


such as the earlier dialogue demands. 


The Republic 


hopes for the realization of its State when rulers become 
philosophers ; the Laws, when they become upright and 


prudent. 


Where the former speaks of Philosophy, the 


latter substitutes morality and practical wisdom: as 


21 The only reminiscence in the 
Laws of the scientific demands of 
the Republic is in the magis- 
tracy conspicuous above the gene- 
ral mass of the ai for its 
higher knowledge, which is to 
form the depositary of the wis- 
dom of the state, xii. 961 A sqq. ; 
xi. 951 C sqq. (see p. 538 8q.). From 
the members of this magistracy 
it is required that they should 
be able to give an account of the 
object of the state and the foun- 
dations of the Laws (962 A sq.; 
966 B; cf. 951 B sq.) to wxpds 
play ld€dav éx r&v rodd\wv cal dvo- 
polwy Bréwew (965 ©); that they 
should know not only the indivi- 
dual virtues, but the common es- 
sence of virtue, that they should 
generally be able to understand 
and to teach the truc nature of thie 
good and the beautiful. But un- 
mistakable as is the reference to 
philosophy us the necessary com- 
pletion of the political praxis, the 
treatise before us does not go 
beyond these elementary indica- 
tions. Its object is not to de- 
sciibe the actnal State of philo- 
a oa ; and though from our gene- 
ral knowledge of Platonic doctrine 
we cannot doubt that Vlato, as 
the author of the Laws, meant 
by the pla l8éa what he other- 


wise calls the eidos, or Idea, the 
render is not obliged, either by 
this expression or by the connec- 
tion in which it occurs, to un- 
derstand more than the simple 
concept. The Ideas are here 
touched upon only on their logi- 
cal side, so far as they coincide 
with the Socratic concepts ; there 
ig not a word in reference to their 
distinctive metaphysical determi- 
nation, nor to their self-existence, 
their oljective reality. I, there- 
fore, maintain the correctness of 
my assertion (in the second edi- 
tion of the present work), as 
against Susemihl and others (Suse- 
mihl, ii. 576 sqq.; cf. Steinhart, 
vii. 359), that there is no mention 
of the theory of Ideas in the 
Laws. The theory of Ideas as 
such is not mentioned there. To 
avoid any misunderstanding, how- 
ever, ] have altered the wording 
of the above. 

2 With the passage in the 
Laws, iv. 712 C sqq., compare 
Rep. v. 473 C sqq., c.g. in the 
Laws: ray els ratrov Ty ppoveiy 
te xal cwdpovery } peylorn diva- 
jus év dvOpwrw tuuwéon, Tore wo- 
Arelas THs dplaorns Kai vduwy 
TwWY ToOvTWY Piera yéveots, EA\ws 
5¢ oF pH wore yévnras; in the 
Republic: a» uh of pirtdcodor 
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to morality and wisdom being only attainable through 
Philosophy, nothing definite is said.22 But in propor- 
tion as the philosophic basis of political life disappears, 
the religious basis becomes more prominent. There is 
a solemnity and devoutness in the very style and tone 
of the Laws; and throughout, the gods play a most 
important part.* This trait has a still greater in- 
fluence on the contents of the dialogue. The whole 
constitution is made to depend on religion. Even in 
the choice of a site for the new city the first thing is 
to make sure that oracles and demons do not inhabit 
it. The work of legislation is to be begun by the 
invocation of the gods: the direction of it, both general 
and particular, is to be confided to them. All good 
that is to be found in political life is their gift: the 
highest end of all endeavour is to become like them, 
the best means of happiness is to honour them. Every 
part of the country is to be consecrated to some god, 
hero, or demon: tutelary deities are to preside over 
the different classes of the citizens. Sacrifices, feasts 
and sacred choruses are to be the most important 
business of the citizens all their life long. The trans- 
gressor of the laws, whether of petty laws or great, sins 
directly against the gods. The settlement of religious 
institutions is a weighty and difficult matter: the viola- 
tion of these institutions the most dreadful of all 


Bacitevowow ... kal rodro els rav- ready quoted, xii. 965 A sqq., 
tov ivumécy, Sivayls re wodirexh Wwe can only get, with the hot 
kai pitocodpla, ... ovx fore xaxay of the Republic, a very indefinite 
mavha rais mobdeow, x.7.d.; of p. conclusion. 
467. a4 Cf. Plat. Stud. 71 sqq. 

23 Even from the passage al- 
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crimes.* Considerable importance is ascribed to the 
dzemons and heroes; the former especially are reverenced 
next to the gods, as the lordsand masters of men and their 
helpers amidst the ills of life.*® In the Laws as in the 
Republic there is a demand for a purification, if a less 
thorough one,” of the popular faith from all that is 
unworthy in it and dangerous to morals; and while 
religious belief is grounded on law and tradition,” 
and blasphemous doctrines are threatened with heavy 
penalties,” there is yet to be added to this belief a 
conviction based upon intelligence. Tv this end, the 
existence of the gods, their care for men, and their 
incorruptible justice, are demonstrated in detail.*! 
Mathematics are then brought into connection with 
theology, in a way very characteristic of the Laws, 
and of its intermediate position between the ordinary 


and the philosophic stand-point. 


2 Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 46; Laws, 
vy. 747 BE; iv. 712 B; xi. 934 C; 
ii. 653 C; 665 A ; iii. 691 D sqq.; 
iv. 715 E sqq. ; xii. 941 A fq. 3 vii. 
799 A sqq. ; vill. 835 E; 848 D; 
v. 729 b sq. ; 738 D; xii. 946 B 
#qq.; 953 E; viii. 842 E sq.; xi. 
917 D; 920 Deqq.; x. 909 EB; ix. 
854 A; x. 884 A. Further refer- 
ences, p. 473. 

*6 Seo iv. 717 B; v. 738 D; 747 
E; vi. 771 D; vii. 801 E; 818 C; 
viii. @48 D3 ix. 853C ; 877A; x. 
906 A; xi. 914 B. 

7 See p. 463 sq. I cannot 
attribute any weight to the dis- 
tinction between the visible gods 
(the stars) and those who are 
worshipped in images, xi, 930 E 


In the scientific 


sq. The words xa@awep ol xara 
véucy byres Oeol, x. YU4 A, in the 
connection in which they stand, 
give no suitablo meaning, and 
appear to be a glo:s. We cannot 
appeal to this passage to prove 
that Plato in the Laws treats the 
p' pular gods merely as symbols of 
the rcal gods. 

*8 Susemihl, ii. 588, with refer- 
ence to vil. 804 A sq.; xi. 930 E 
sq.; ix. 870 D aq.; 872 D sqq. ; 
and elsewhere. 

29 As ix. 927 A with regard to 
the belief in immortality. 

30 x, 907 I) sqq.; see p. 473. 

31 x. 885 B vu7 D; ece p. 463 
qq. 
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exposition of his metaphysics, Plato had approxi- 
mated considerably to the Pythagoreans; but in the 
Laws, Mathematics altogether take the place of Philo- 
sophy. He is not satisfied, even now, with the ordinary 
education by means of music and gymnastic; the higher 
dialectical education he purposely sets aside; nothing, 
therefore, remains but to close with that which ought 
properly to be a preparatory stage of Philosophy,— 
a mediatising between Opinion and dialectical Thought, 
—viz. mathemetical science. In this we must now 
seek for that perfecting of ordinary morality which 
in the original Platonic State had been effected by 
Philosophy. 

There are two things, according to the Laws,” 
which afford a firm foundation for the fear of God, and 
alone make a man capable of filling a public office, 
and of entering into the yuild of the more highly 
cultivated. The one is that he should be convinced of 
the superiority of the soul over the body. The other, 
that he should recognise the reason that directs the 
heavenly bodies, should acquire the necessary musical 
and mathematical knowledge, and should apply it to 
the harmonious formation of his character. Instead 
of pure Philosophy, we have here the mathema- 
tics which, in their combination with religion, 
music, and ethics, are peculiar to the Pythagoreans. 
Mathematics, we are assured, are not only of the 
greatest use in life and in all the arts, but they 
also arouse the understanding, make the unteachable 


2 xii, 967 D sq. 
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docile, and the dull inventive.* They are especially 
valuable to religion, for they teach us to recognise 
the Divine wisdom in the ordering of the stars, 
and prevent our blaspheming the heavenly gods by 
false assertions concerning their courses.4 Hence 
arises the principle® that the whole economy of 
our lives, even to the smallest particulars, must be 
precisely and symmetrically determined by number and 
measure. Hence the emphasis with which citizens of 
the State are enjoined to honour similarity and equality, 
and sameness and agreement, in number and in all 
that is fair and good.** Hence the value that is set on 
a classification of the citizens as perfect and accurate 
as it can be made.*” Hence, too, the preference for 
arithmetical enumerations, by which this work is dis- 
tinguished above all Plato’s other works.** There can 
be no doubt that we are now on a different level 
from that of the Republic;* the only question is 


33 vy, 747 A gq. 

4 vii. 821 A sqq.; xii. 967 D 
sq. It is a mistake to suppose 
that an enquiry into the Being 
of God is forbidden in the first 
of these passages (Cic. N. D. i. 
12, 30; Clemens, Strom. v. 585 
B, &c.; cf. Ast ad loc.). Plato 
is finding fault with the prevalent 
prejudice against Meteorosophy ; 
cf. Krische, Forschungen, i. 187 sq. 

% y. 746 D aq. 

oy. 741 A. 

wy, 737 E sq.; cf. 745 B; vi. 
756 B; 771 A sqq. 

33 For proofs, cf. Plat. Stud. 48. 

39 Snsemihl, ii. 591 sqq., is 

right in referring to kindred 
sions in other writings ; but 


the quantitative relation in which 
the mathematical element stands 
to the other elements is diffe- 
rent in this place. Philosophy 
proper, Dialectics (to which Ma- 
theinatics is elsewhere subordi- 
nated), receives a not very defi- 
nite consideration at the end of 
the whole treatise: v. p. 811, 1. 
In the rest of the exposition it 
withdraws, and mathematics takes 
its place. If, on the other hand, 
the accurate classification of the 
citizen society, the pedantry (oju- 
xpodoyia, v. 746 I) noticed by 
Plato himself, of determining every- 
thing according to number and 
proportion, be intended to serve 
practical ends, it cannot be msi- 
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whether Plato had himself abandoned his earlier point 
of view, or had merely exchanged it, in regard to his 
readers, fur another that was more generally compre- 
hensible. 

As the ethics of the Laws are no longer, like those 
of the Republic, founded on Philosophy, they must 
necessarily assume an altered form. The Laws, indeed, 
still recognise four chief virtues,” but the concept and 
mutual relation of these virtues is by no means the 
same. The requirement of a strictly philosophic educa- 
tion being now abandoned, there appears in the place 
of scientific cognition, practical good sense or under- 
standing, which, in itself, presupposes no higher know- 
ledge. Instead of intellectual wisdom, the Laws speak 
more vaguely, and rather with reference to action, of 
prudential wisdom, or sagacity (gpévnotc); and in 
this we can only recognise ordinary virtue. Prudence 
or sagacity consists in harmonising all inclinations 
and aversions with reason.*! This, according to Plato, 
is also the essence of temperance or self-control 
(swpposbyn) ; which here so entirely coincides with 
wisdom, that it is even said to include it in itself,— 


taken that, as opposed to the quan- 
titative equality to be obtained 
in this way, the qualitative differ- 
ences of men and their relations 
are inadequate. 

40 i. 631 C: of divine Goods, 
the first is @pdynots, the second 
the cwopww Puxijs eis, dx 5¢ rovrwr 
per’ dvdpelas xpabévrwy rplrow dy 
eln Sixacocvvn, réraproy 8 dydpela. 
i 632 E; xii. 963 C; cf. x. 906 


“| iii. 689 A sqq. The greatest 
ignorance is the dagdwwla AUNs Te 
kal 7dovis wpds rhy xara Adyor 
3égayv; the main point in Ppdynots 
is the cuxgwrla in this respect. 
The man in whom this is found, 
is to be called wise (cogds, 
copia), however wanting he ma 
be in other knowledge. Cf. 688 
A: the highest virtue is ¢pdévyjots 
kal pots kal dba per’ Epwrbs re Kat 
éwOuplas rcvras érou évns. 


MM 
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to be that which makes us like God, and from 
which all other excellences derive their value.? Cou- 
rage, on the contrary, is decidedly depreciated in 
the Laws. It is represented as the least and worst 
part of virtue, a merely natural quality which is 
not necessarily combined with wisdom, and is shared 
with children and with animals:* legislation must, 
therefore, be directed to the education of the citizens 
in temperance rather than courage.** In all these 
details it is clear that the ordinary notion of vir- 
tue is alone presupposed. That deeper conception 
which makes virtue to consist in an internal rela- 
tion between the parts of the soul is wanting, and 
must be wanting, because the tripartite division of the 
soul is itself passed over in silence.** Justice, the 
essence of which the Republic had sought in the 
harmony of the parts of the soul, is here more popularly 
designated as a mixture of the other virtues ;*’ this 


#2 iv. 710 A; 716C; iii, 696B 


8qq. | 

1% i, 630 E eq.; xii. 963 E; cf. 
i. 630 C, D; 631 C; 667 A and 
supra, p. 451,46. We find a si- 
milar statement (iv. 710 A) as to 
owdpootvn, but only in so far as it 
is treated as a mere natural dispo- 
sition; from this dnuddns cwdpo- 
-uvn, the inclination to temperance 
innate even in children and ani- 
‘mals, cwppoodvn in a higher sense, 
including in itself knowledge, is 
distinguished. The expressions as 
to courage are not thus modified: 
tliey mostly relate to courage as one 
of the four cardinal virtues, which 
it is not when regarded as a mere 
natural disposition. In spite of 


Susemihl’s opposition (ii. 615 sq.), 
I cannot withdraw the view ex- 
pressed here, however strange it 
may seem to him. 

# See the first two books, from 
633 C onwards. 

“* Cf. also v. 733 E sq. and 
Plat. Stud. 35. 

46 Even in iii. 689 A; ix. 863 B, E, 
this is hardly intimated. The dull 
argumentation, 1. 626 D sqq., seems 
to be directed not against that 
doctrine itself, but only against 
the conclusion that there must be 
an internal strife in the soul if a 
man is to speak of a victory over 
himeelf. 

“ See note 40, and p. 476 aq.. - 
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only conveys an uncertain hint that it is the virtue 
which comprehends them all. This dialogue treats 
solely of the virtue which is possible without philosophic 
culture, and apprehends that virtue simply as it pre- 
sents itself to common observation. 

The same holds good of the main content of the 
Laws, the outline of the constitution. The philo- 
sophic absolutism of the Republic is in principle given 
up; its very first condition, a special class of philo- 
sophers, trained and perpetuated by regular scientific 
nstruction, is absent. Of the three ranks in the 
Republic, the Laws in fact recognise only the second.*® 
The first, as before remarked, does not exist; the third 
is excluded from the community of citizens, for trade 
and agriculture are to be carried on by means of 
foreigners and slaves. But, as we shall presently find, 
the citizens are to receive essentially the same educa- 
tion, and are in the same stage of culture, as that 
assigned in the Republic to the warriors. The problem 
of the Laws, therefore, is to make the best of this 
element, to discover what constitution and manner of 
ife are most adapted to it. It is clear that this con- 
stitution must differ considerably from that of the 
Republic, even though the latter may still remain the 
ideal which is constantly to be kept in view, and is to 
be imitated as nearly as possible. 

Among these inevitable alterations we find, in the 
first place, that particular legislation which Plato had 


48 Cf. Hermann De vestigiis in- libros indagandis, Marb. 1836, 
stitutorum veterum, imprimis Atti- p. 9. 
-corum, per Platonis de Legibus 
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before repudiated * becomes a necessity in such a state 
as we are now considering. The perfect statesman, 
indeed (this is reiterated in the Laws™), should have 
no law set over him; for knowledge can never be the 
servant of another, but must everywhere take the com- 
mand. This perfect statesman, however, is nowhere to 
be found ; hence the attempt of the Laws to seek out 
the best possible substitute in the State which is without 
him. Here, then, we have the very contingency which 
Plato had foreseen in the Politicus: we must choose 
the second best alternative, law and order, which 
cannot, indeed, provide for all cases, though they can 
for the greater number.*' The law must fill the place 
of the true ruler. While, therefore, in the Republic, 
Plato had entered very slightly into the details of 
legislation, he now enlarges greatly upon them. All 
the circumstances of life, down to the most trivial, are 
regulated by definite enactments.™? Nothing is more 
urgently insisted on than obedience to the laws, of 
which the magistrates are merely the ministers or 
servants ;°° against nothing are we more earnest!y 
warned than innovations in the existing institutions. 
Where true knowledge exists, laws are troublesome 
and superfluous; where true knowledge is wanting, 
it becomes necessary that the legislation should be as 
precise and rigid as possible. Yet, even upon this sup- 


@ Sec p. 468, 25 and p. 472, 40. neccssarily passed over even by the 
50 ix. 875 C sq. Laws, viii. 843 E; 846 B. 
51 Laws, loc. cit.; cf. Polit. 297 a Eg. iv. 715 B 6qq.; Vv. 729 
a 300A. 8qq.- ; supra, p. 468, 25, D; vi. 762 E. 
54 Cr, vil. 797 A sqq. ; ii. 656 C 
Oia Some particular points are sqq.; xii. 949 E; vi. 772 C. 
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position, the principle of knowledge is to be so far 
recognised that the citizens are not to obey the 
laws mechanically, but from a consciousness of their 
necessity. If men are destitute of philosophic 
knowledge, they can at least act from right opli- 
nion. Hence those special preambles to the laws,™ 
which would be unsuitable for actual legislation,” 
but may easily be accounted for in this work, 
from its intermediate position between the ordinary 
and the ideal State, the problem it sets itself, 
and the stage of culture it presupposes in its ci- 
tizens. 

If we enquire further into the constitution of the 
State, we shall see that an aristocracy of the wise, such 
as Plato at first demanded, is here impossible, for the 
reason already given. A class of philosophers, able, 
by their superior knowledge, to direct the com- 
monwealth from a higher point of view, does not 
exist in the State of the Laws. This State is restricted 
to ordinary virtue, and right opinion the basis of 
that virtue. Ordinary virtue consists in a plurality 
of particular activities, and has no clear conscious- 


55 Cf. also xii. 951 B. 

56 See iv. 719 A-723 D, where 
they are defended as the only 
suitable way of introducing laws 
to free men. Plato expressly 
remarks (722 B, E) that no law- 
giver has published such introduc- 
tions to his laws; and, indeed, to 
do so would not be at all in the 
spirit of ancient legislation. That 
spirit is quite foreign to the So- 
cratico-Platonic principle, of ac- 


tion being only valuable when it 
proceeds from free personal con- 
viction. Hence, Hermann (loc. 
cit. p. 21; Plat. 706, following 
Bentley and Heyne) rightly rejects 
later proemia to the Laws of 
Zaleukus and Charondas oe 
Legg. ii. 6, 14 8q.; Stob. Floril. 
44, 20, 40), however genuine in 
appearance. / 

Posidonius, ap. Seneca ep. 94, 
88, censures them. 
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ness of the internal unity and interdependence of 
these.5® The highest that it can attain is a just mean, 
which results from the harmonious combination of all 
the moral qualities." The state which is limited to 
this kind of virtue, instead of the uniform guidance 
of all its elements by sovereign knowledge, must be 
content with such a mingling and blending of those 
elements as will guard against transgression on the 
right hand or on the left. In the Laws the ultimate 
goal of ethics is the union of courage and temperance ; 
and the highest problem of politics is the union of 
order and freedom. In both cases, however, the end is 
attained, not by conceptual knowledge, but by the prac- 
tical skill or tact which supplements and controls ten- 
dencies that are opposite, and in themselves one-sided, 
by means of each other. The main point of view in the 
constitution of the Laws is the right apportionment of 
political power, the limitation of the different authorities 
each by each. It is, in fact, a mixed constitution, 
and may be set out in detail as follows.*! The essen- 
tial conditions of all sound political life are Unity and 
Freedom. Unity is brought about by monarchical, 
Freedom by democratic, institutions. Monarchy and 
democracy are therefore the fundamental political 
forms: the perfection of a commonwealth ® consists 


“8 See p. 180. virtue and knowledge (see p. 

9 See p. 214, 465 sq.). 

© Cf. iii, .691 C sqq., where 61 ini. 693 D sqq. ; 701 D sq. 
(693 B) it is expressly observed © édevepla re cal gpidla pera 
that this demand coincides with gporjcews. 
the one elsewhere mentioned, viz. ® As in Sparta, where they suc- 
that legislation should aspire to ceed best, but still not sufficiently. 
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in their being properly blended. If either of these 
elements gains absolute ascendancy (as monarchy 
among the Persians, or democracy among the Athe- 
nians), if one part of the nation has unlimited 
power, then, instead of the common weal, the advan- 
tage of the rulers will be sought as the highest end, 
freedom and unity will perish; the state will be un- 
worthy of its name.” In reality, however, as Aristotle 
observes,® the institutions which the Laws combine 
with democracy are not so much monarchical as 
oligarchical. For example, the character of a govern- 
ment is made to depend principally on its laws con- 
cerning the education and appointment of magistrates, 
We are told that in such appointments the aristocratic 
form of election must be combined with the democratic 
form of the lot. This, however, is avowedly only a 
concession required by the obvious necessities of the 
case. The higher equality, political justice proper, 
consists in assigning the greatest share of honour and 
power to the wisest and best. But as to carry out this 
principle uncompromisingly would be very irritating 
to the mass of the people, the legislators are compelled 
to unite with the higher equality, common equality, by 
which all share alike. The lot must therefore be 
superadded to election; for here every one is on a par, 
and the result is left to chance; yet for this very 
reason, the use of the lot is to be limited as much as 


6 Cf. vi. 756 E: povapxexfs xal 701 E; 697 D; 693 A aq. ; viii. 
Snuoxparixyjs wodtrelas, Hs del See 832 B sq. 
peceve Thy ToNcreiay. © Polit. ii. 6, 1266 a. 1 sqq. 

6 iy. 712 E; 714 B; 715 B; 
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possible.” The criterion of wealth®™ too is brought 
to bear upon the matter; class elections® are to 
be combined with the general election, and in these 
the higher and richer ranks are allowed several 
unmistakable advantages.”” Thus there are three 
essentially different political principles which this 
work attempts to reconcile: the preference of merit, 
the privilege of property, the equal rights of all. 
Aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy are to be united 
to form a mixed government.” 

With regard to the exercise and distribution of 
public authority, all legislation, except that which 
concerns the alteration of existing laws, is placed in 
the hands of thirty-seven guardians of the law, whose 


6&7 vi. 756 E-758 A ; 759 B; 768 
B; cf. iii. 690 B sq. 

6 vy, 744 B. 

69 According to four property- 
classes; ree v. 744 C sq.;3 vi. 754 
D sq., and Hermann, loc. cit. 


70 Equally many are to be chosen 
out of all the property-classes, 
while the higher classes will, as 
a rule, be smaller; again, the 
higher classes are to be obliged 
to participate in the whole elec- 
tion, whereas among the lower 
classes this is only the case with 
a part. See next note and Aristotle 
loc. cit. 

71 Cf. the directions as to the 
election of the different magis- 
trates, vi. 753 A-768 E. We 
may take as example the rules 
about the PBovdAn, 756 B_ sqq. 
This magistracy is to consist of 360 
members, a fourth part of whom be- 
longs to cach of the four property 

asses. In order to determine 


these, a list of candidates out of 
each of the four classes is ob- 
tained by a general election of the 
people. In this election, however, 
only the members of the first two 
classes are absolutely bound to 
participate, while the members of 
the third class are obliged to 
choose only the candidates out of 
the three first, and those of the 
fourth only out of the two first. 
From each list of candidates thus 
180 men for each class are 
marked. out by a general election, 
in which cvery one is obliged to 
take part under penalty. Half 
of these are chosen by lot for 
actual entrance into the BovAy, 
after a preliminary examination 
in the legal qualifications. There 
are then divided into twelve sec- 
tions (called Prytanies, vi. 755E ; 
760 A; 766 B; xii. 953 C), each 
of which has to attend to the 
business of government for one 
month. 
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further duty it is to classify the citizens according 
to their amount of property.” When the laws require 
to be changed, there must be a unanimous agreement 
of the magistrates, the people, and the oracle.” Civil 
causes that cannot be settled by arbitration are to 
be decided in the lower courts by tribunals formed 
of neighbours, and popular tribunals elected by lot; 
and in the higher courts, by a supreme tribunal 
chosen with public observances by a collective body of 
official persons. All graver offences are to be referred 
to this tribunal; but crimes against the State are to 
be brought before the whole people.* The supreme 
authority in the government is the council,’* which 
has a number of civil functionaries’”* under and 


2 vi. 770 A sqq.; 754 D. These 
guardians are chosen by 100 elec- 
tors being appointed by a double 
general voting, and these latter 
choosing the 37 out of themselves. 
The guardians may not be less 
than 50 nor more than 70 years 
old; vi. 7538 B; 755 A. 

73 vi. 772 C. 

74 vi. 766 D sqq.; ix. 855 C; 
856 E; 871 D; 877 B. Of the 
further determinations concerning 
administrative and penal justice, 
three are especially to be noticed : 
the abolition of the ad’rwocla (i.e. 
the affidavits of the two parties as 
to their evidence), because it ne- 
cessarily leads to fulse oaths and 
to the depreciation of the oath 
{xi1. 948 B sqq.); the division of 
wrongs loto such as are done de- 
signedly, such as are done unde- 
signedly, and such as are done 
under the influence of passion (ix. 
860 C-862 C; 866 D sqq.); the 
abolition of the confiscation of 


property, of complete dria and 
of all other penalties which extend 
a posterity (ix. 855 A, C; 856 


75 See note 71. 

76 Priests, temple-keepers, and 
interpreters, the first chosen fiom 
the elder citizens by lot, but only 
for a period of one year, vi. 759 A 

q:; Agronomi, 60 in number, 
iis form the country police, and 
employ a part of the young men in 
maintaining order, fortification, 
road-making, and other generally 
useful works, and at the same time 
exercise them for the defence of 
the country (760 A sqq.); Asty- 
nomi and Agoranomi, who are 
occupied with the be police, pub- 
lic works, etc., 763 244. i Stra- 
tegi, Hipparchs, Taxiarchs, Py- 
larchs, chosen out of those who are 
capable of bearing aims; the 
lower places are occupied -by the 
Strategi, 755 B sqq. 
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beside it. The popular assembly, which in Athens 
finally appropriated all the power to itself, is scarcely 
mentioned; its whole activity is confined to elec- 
tions, and judgments on state-crimes. This is an 
important limitation of the democratic element ; but, 
on the other hand, this element reappears strongly in 
the principle that all civil officers, before entering on 
their duties, are to have their legal qualifications 
tested,” and on leaving office are to give an account of 
their administration; a special court is appointed to 
receive these statements, the members being chosen 
by the people in repeated general elections.” Plato in 
this follows the customs of his country: indeed, the 
pattern of the existing states of Greece throughout 
underlies the whole political organism of his con- 
stitution. There is, however, as close an approach to 
the type of the Republic as the difference of pre- 
suppositions allows, in two other ordinances of a more 
specific kind. A functionary, declared to be the 
highest officer in the State, and therefore selected with 
the greatest care,” is appointed to preside over instruc- 
tion and education, and to supervise all music and 
poetry, in which duties he is to be allowed the 
assistance of subordinates.” And while education is 
thus provided for, express means are devised for the 
maintenance of a high standard of public opinion, first 
among the rulers, and through them among the 


77 See on this Soxiuacla, vi. 753 7 vi. 765 D 5qq. ; cf. vii. 801 B; 

E; 754D; 755 D; 756E; 759); 808 E; 813 B; xi. 936 A. 

760 A; 767 D, &e. ® vi. 764 C ae ; Vii. 813 C 
78 xii, 945 Bs a3 ; cf, vi. 761 E;  sqq.’ 

774 B; xi. 881 
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community at large. A council® is to be formed, 
consisting of the most tried and proved guardians, to 
be the anchor of the State,®? and, like the Synhedria 
among the Pythagoreans,® to be the supreme authority 
in the ordering of the commonwealth. The members 
of this council must be distinguished above all the 
other citizens for that higher culture which has 
already been mentioned; they are to possess not 
merely true opinions, but real intelligence.® Here 
we see plainly a substitute for the philosophic rulers 
of the Republic.°® We are also told®™ that it can 
only be determined in the course of their educa- 
tion what these elected ones are to learn, and how 
much time they are to devote to each subject. This 
would seem to imply that after all they cannot 
attain to ethical and political wisdom without a more 
comprehensive scientific training, and consequently 
that the State of the Laws, should its actualization 
be attempted, must again tend towards the philosophic 
State of the Republic. There are other indications 
of a similar nature. But as the rest of the govern- 


81 xii. 960 B-968 E; 951 Csqq. D and supra, p. 480, 69), be- 

82 dyxupa wdons Tis wédews, 961 sides the name @vAaxes, and the 
Cc remark that they correspond to the 
element of reason in man, xii. 
962 C; 964 B sqq.; cf. supra, 474, 
44 


&7 968 C at 
88 Especially xii. 951 B sq.: all 


83 See vol. i. 275. 

* See note 21; and pp. 526, 527. 

8 7. 632 C. 

6 Cf. too the ordinance requir- 
ing that a man shall be 50 


years old to participate in the 
council, and that, together with 
the members proper, younger men 
are to be chosen as their assis- 
tants (xii. 951 C; 961 A; 964 D 
8q.; 946 A; vi. 755 A; cf. 765 


Jaws are incomplete and of uncer- 
tain stability so long as they ap- 

al only to cystom and not to 
judgment (ywun). They, there- 
fore, who are ted to this judgment 
by a nabler nature ought to be 
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ment is in no way based upon this council of the wise, 
and as the council itself is not incorporated into the 
organism of the State by any definite official sphere of 
action, there is a certain ambiguity and uncertainty 
about the whole scheme. 

As in the constitution, so in social regulations, the 
Laws seek to mediate between the theories of the Re- 
public and ordinary conditions. Community of goods is 
abandoned as impracticable ;®* but in order to approach 
it as nearly as possible, and to guard on the one hand 
against poverty, and on the other against inordinate 
wealth, both being generally incompatible with virtue,” 
complete equality of landed property on the Spartan 
model is introduced. The number of citizens is fixed 
at 5,040: should there be any danger of exceeding this 
number, the increase of children is to be restricted ; 
otherwise it is to be encouraged. The emigration of 
colonists and the admission of foreigners are to serve 
the same end.*! Among these 5,040 citizens, the land 
is to be divided into equal parts, which are to 
descend inalienably from father to sons; in case of 
a man having no sons, he must adopt some.”? <A 
fixed proportion, never to be exceeded, is established 
in the case of moveable property. According to the 
amount which they possess of such property, the 
citizens are divided into four classes® Lastly, with a 
sought out everywhere, even from C, In 745 C sq., we find scrupu- 
without ; for such contemplative lous care for the equal value of the 
stud y err quite indispensable. portions of land ; hence the division 

v. 739 D sq.; see note 16. of each estate into a nearer and a 

90 vy. 742 D sqq. more remote half. 


91 y, 737 C sqq. ; 740 C aq. % 744 B sqq:; cf. supra, note 
® Ibid. 739 #741 D; xi 923 69, ee 
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view to nullifying some of the chief inducements to 
the amassing of riches and to covetousness, the law 
of Lycurgus prohibiting marriage dowries is resorted 
to;** all lending money upon usury is forbidden; as 
in Sparta, the citizens are to possess neither gold nor 
silver, but money peculiar to the country, which will 
not pass current elsewhere. Trade and commerce are 
to be exclusively carried on by metics or freedmen, 
who are allowed only a temporary settlement in the 
State.” Marriage is not abolished by the Laws, any 
more than private property; but its strict supervision 
by the State is represented as altogether indispensable. 
The age during which marriages may take place is 
accurately fixed ; celibacy is threatened with fines and 
disgrace; in marriage compacts, care is to be taken 
that the two characters supplement each other. With 
regard to the conduct of married people, especially in 
the matter of children, there are not only detailed 
prescripts, but a special magistrate to see that they are 
obeyed. Divorce is to be reserved by the authorities 
for cases of childlessness, incurable discord, or grave 
offences against children. Second marriage is dis- 
couraged, if there are children by the first; otherwise 
it is enjoined:® unchastity is strictly prohibited.” As 
in the Republic, the greatest attention is bestowed 
upon education. The care of the State for the training 


: 7 699. ; xi. 930 B; ix. 868 C. 
9 y, 741 E sqq.; vii. 806 D; Seo p. 456, 62 and xi. 930 D. 


viii. 846 D-850 D; 842 D; xi. 915 
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of its citizens begins at their entrance into life, or 
even before. As soon as the age of the children will 
permit, they are to be received, as in Sparta, into 
educational establishments.” The principle of public 
education is to be so rigidly carried out, that parents 
are not even to be allowed to devote their child to a 
particular branch of study for a longer or shorter time 
than the school arrangements prescribe.*® The sub- 
jects for instruction are the usual music and gym- 
nastic, to which, however, a certain amount of arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy is superadded. The 
main principles of education are essentially the same as 
in the Republic. There is the same demand that 
women shall receive an education identical with that of 
men, even in warlike exercises.'" The regulations as 
to the ordinary life of the citizens are as nearly as 
possible alike. Though the family and private property 
are maintained, domestic life is in great part done 
away with by the publicity of education, and by the 
common meals, which are a universal institution for 
both sexes. The women are still to take part in 
public employments and in war.!% Excluded from all 
commercial activity, and leaving even agriculture to 
their slaves, the citizens are to devote themselves 


8 From the age of four onwards 
the children are to be kept under 
inspection in infant schools, vii. 793 

8q. 

9 vii. 810 A; cf. 804 D. 

10) The whole seventh book 
comes under this head. The 
mathematical sciences are treated, 
809 C sy. 817 E sqq. Hunt- 
ing is discussed by way of ap- 


pendix, 822 D sqq.; cf. p. 479, 
497 sq., 511 sq. 
sqq.; 804 D-806 


101 vii. 793 

102 vj. 780 D sqq.; vii. 806 E; 
ef. viii. 842 B; 847 E sq.; Her- 
mann, loc. cit. 28 sq. 

1083 vi. 785 B; 784 A sq. ; Vii. 
Ah C sqq.;- 806 E; 794 A aq., 

Ce 4 
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entirely to the State and to their own improvement. 
Simplicity, temperance, and hardiness are to be insured 
not only by education, but by strict rules of life,!% 
and laws against luxury. Trade and commerce are 
carefully supervised: precautions are taken by means 
of heavy penalties and thorough public surveillance!” 
against fraud and overreaching. Beggars are not 
tolerated.’ That no disturbing elements may intrude 
into the State, from its very foundation, its purity is 
jealously to be guarded.’ That no foreign admixture 
may afterwards alter its peculiar character, all kinds 
of restrictions are imposed upon the intercourse of 
strangers with the inhabitants; travels imto other 
countries are only permitted to men of mature age 
for public or educational purposes, and returned 
travellers are to be prevented from introducing inju- 
rious customs and principles.'’® Similarly the citizens 
are to be preserved from moral infection by supervision 
of the arts, as has already been shown."! 

_ If, then, we take into account all the features that 
distinguish the State of the Republic from that of the 
Laws, we cannot help seeing that there is not merely 
here and there a difference, but that the two States are 
drawn from wholly distinct points of view. The dif- 
ference is not, indeed, of a kind to imply any radical 
alteration in philosophic principles. It is avowed in 
| 104 vii, 806 D-807 D; viii, 842 921 A-D. - 
D; 846 D; 847 A; xi. 919 D aq. 18 xi. 936 Bsq. 

103 E.g. vii. 806 D; 807 Deqq.; © v. 735 C sqq.; cf. supra, p. 
ii. 666 A sq. ; 674 A 8q. 468, 23. 

108 Cf. vill. 847 B; vi. 775 A 6q.; 110 xi, 949 A-953 E, 


xii. 955 E sq.; 958 D 8qq- 1] §71 sqq. 
107 x7, 915 D-918 A; 920 Bagq.; 
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the Laws, sometimes by slight indications, sometimes 
more directly, that the institutions of the Republic 
are the best; that the perfect polity must be founded 
on Philosophy, and that even the State of the Laws 
can only exist by virtue of scientific intelligence in 
the ruling authorities. But the author’s faith in 
the practical realization of his ideal, or, rather, his 
faith in mankind, on whose virtue and wisdom this 
realization depends, is deeply shaken. Not men, he 
says, but only gods and sons of gods, would conform 
themselves to such institutions."? Only they would be 
able to endure the unlimited power which the Re- 
public and the Politicus place in the rulers. Human 
nature is much too weak to recognise what is best 
and remain true in practice to this recognition.!'% 
Wherever Plato turns his gaze, he finds so much wrong 
and perversity that he is inclined to pass the bitterest 
judgments on mankind.'* Human things appear!® 
to him poor and worthless, and man himself scarcely 
more than a plaything of the gods.!* He sees, indeed, 
so great an amount of imperfection and cvil in the 
world, that (unless there is some error in the original 
text of this passage of the Laws), departing from his 
earlier expositions and contradicting the spirit of his 


112 y, 739 D eq.; see p. 522. 116 7, 644 D; vii.803C; 804B; 

U3 ix. 874 E sqq.; see p. 531. x. 903 D, with which compare the 

4 E.g. v. 727 A; 728 B; 731 quotation from Heraclitus, vol. i. 
D sqq.; vi. 773 D; vii. 797 A; 536; i. 587, 6, 3rd edit. In tho 
cf. Plat. Stud. p. 75. Laws he even does not hesitate 

15 vii. 803 B: €ore 5) rolvvy ra to call his own inquiries mere 
tay dvOpixwy mpdypnara peyddvns play: i. 636 C; iii. 685 A>; 688 
wey omovdas ovx Aca, x.7.X.; cf. also B. 690 D; x. 885 C; Plat. Stud. 
v. 728 D sq. 73. 
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whole theory,"” he can only explain it on the assump- 
tion that there is at work, beside the good and the 
divine soul, a soul that is evil and opposed to the 


divine. 


As all activity regults from the soul, wrong 


and perverted activities must be traced to an evil and 
perverse soul;1!® and, because evil is so much more 


7 The earlier writings and the 
Timeus know nothing of an evil 
World-soul, but derive everything 
bad and incomplete exclusively 
from the nature of tle corporeal 
element (see 338, 115). In Polit. 
269 E the opinion, which does 
not differ from the supposition 
of the Laws, viz. that here are 
two antagonistic divinities which 
move the world, is expressly con- 
tradicted. It is hard to see how 
an evil World-soul could be 
brought into harmony with such 
a system as Plato's. Is it to 
spring from the Idea, from the 
combination of which with space 
the Timeus derives its World- 
soul? Bunt in that case it could 
not possibly be evil, nor at strife 
with the divine soul of the uni- 
verse, Or again, is it meant to 
be originally innate in matter (as 
Martin and Ueberweg maintain, 
following Tennemann, Plato, iii. 
175 sqq.)? But matter as such 
is without motive powcr (see 
p. 345), or rather it is not at 
all. Only the Idea is real. Or 
finally, is it meant that the World- 
soul, good in itself, afterwards 
becomes evil (Stallbaum, see p. 
338 sq.)? Plato’s conception is 
clearly not this, for in the Laws 
ho speaks of two juxtaposed souls, 
a good and an evil, and not of 
two successive conditions of one 
and the same soul. How could 


the soul of the universe, the 
most divine of all become things, 
the source of all reason and order, 
prove untrue to its nature and 
determination ? 

18 x. 896 C sqq.; 898 C; 904 
A sq. As tothe attempt to remove 
these theories from the Laws, 
cf. my Plat. Stud. p. 43. These 
attempts may be made in two 
ways: either (1) by admitting 
that the Laws do actually sup- 
pose an evil as well as a good 
soul, but referring this evil sonl 
not to the whole world, but merely 
to the evil that is in mankind; 
or (2) by acknowledging that an 
evil World-soul is spoken of here, 
but denying that the author of 
the Laws meant actually to as- 
sert the existence of such a soul. 
His statements are then explained 
as something posited merely pro- 
visionally and by way of hypo- 
thesis, and vanishing in the pro- 
ccss of development. Fries, Gesch. 
der Phil. i. 336, as well as Thiersch 
and Dilthey, adopt the first sup- 
position, and Ritter (Gott. Anz. 
1840, 177), Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. 
ii. a. 566), Stallbaum (Plat. Opp. 
x. a, CLVIII. sq.), Suckow (Form. 
der Plat. Schr. 139 sq.), and 
(virtually) Steinhart agree with 
the second, which was introduced 
by Bockh (Steinhart, Pl. WW. 
vii. a. 315, where the two souls 
are referred to the double motion 
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common in the world than good, he regards the assist- 


ance of the gods indispensable for conflict with it.” 


A 


philosopher who held such an opinion of the world and 
of men might well become‘ perplexed as to the prac- 
ticability of his ideal, and even give up the hope that 
® whole people would ever submit to the rule of 
Philosophy: it cannot therefore surprise us that he 
should attempt to save by a compromise, at least 
a portion of the former design, with a view to its 


of the soul, the regulated and 
unregulated, in the life of na- 
ture) ; still I-cannot consider either 
of them admissible as long as 
passages such as the following are 
not accounted for—x. 896 D sq. ; 
Yuxhy 5h storxoicay cal évorxoicay 
év Aract Trois wdvTy Kwoupdvors pov 
ob kal rév otpavdy dvdyxn Sioxely 
gdvac; Th piv; Mlav 4 wrelovs; 
TAclous* éyw brép opyy droxpwwob- 
ua. Avot pév yé mou lXarrov 
undey ridapev, ris Te evepyéridos 
kalris ravarrla Suvapévns etepyd- 
secOar, 898 C: rhy odpavod rept- 
gopay €& dvdyxns mepidyew daréov 
émumueNounévny xal xcopotocay Fro 

vy dplorny Yuxny 4h thy évavtiay. 
The author himself does, it is 
true, decide for the first horn of 
this dilemma (897 B «q.); but it 
does not follow that he corsiders 
the evil World-soul as nothing 
actoal. It certainly exists; but 
on account of the sis pad of 
the good it cannot rule the uni- 
verse. That this doctrine is ac- 
tually propounded in the Laws 
is acknowledged by Hermann one 
552), Michelet (Jahrbb. fiir Wis- 
senscb. Kritik, 1839, Dzbr. p. 
862), Vogeli (Uelers. der Gess. Ziir. 


1842, Pt. ii. p. xiii.), Susemihl 
(Genet. Entw. ii. 598 8q.). If 
it once be admitted that evil just 
as much as good must be caused 
by the soul (896 D), that the 
universe (ovpavds) is full of evil 
and perversion (906 A), and (as 
is incontestably Plato’s opinion, 
ree p. 358 8q.; 385 sq.; Laws, 
898 C), that reason only and 
divine completeness can be as- 
cribed to the soul, which moves 
the structure of the universe—the 
conclusion at once presents itself, 
that the evil and incomplete must 
spring from another soul, which 
rules in the world together with 
the former. The Laws thus only 
advance a step further than 
Plato’s original doctrine. This 
doctrine derived the bad and evil 
from matter (see 338 sqq.; 422 
6q.; 440): now it is observed that 
every motion, even faulty mo- 
tion, must be occasioned by the 
soul. We could accept the sup- 
position of an evil World-soul 
as quite consistent, if it did not 
stand in contradiction witb other 
determinations of Plato’s system. 
19 x. 906 A. 
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realization. Considered in this aspect, the value of 
the Laws is not to be lightly estimated. They not 
only display in their details comprehensive know- 
ledge, thorough acquaintance with political questions, 
reflection, and ripeness of judgment, but in their 
main outlines are carried out with consistency and 
ability. Their purpose is to mediate between the 
ideal State of the Republic and actual conditions: to 
show what might be attained, even without the rule of 
Philosophy and of philosophers, on the presupposition 
of ordinary morality and education, if only there existed 
practical wisdom and goodwill. For this reason they 
keep as much as possible to given circumstances, 
employing for the constitution and social regulations 
sometimes Athenian, but principally Spartan, models, 
and for jurisprudence chiefly the Attic laws.’ At the 
same time they seek to maintain the ideal of the State 
of philosophers in such a manner that the merit of the 
new designs shall be measured by its standards: to 
make the actual approximate to the perfect State as 
nearly as men and circumstances will allow, and at 
least to prepare the way for a still closer approxima- 
tion.!*7! This design is the key, as we have already 
pointed out, to the most prominent peculiarities of the 


120 The detailed account of this, so 
far as is possible at the present day, 
is given by Hermann in the above- 
mentioned dissertation and its con- 
temporary supplement: ‘Juris do- 
mestici et familiaris apud Platonem 
in Legibus cum veteris Greaecie in- 
que primis Athenarum institutis 
comparatio.’ 


121 Cr. especially p. 539, and in 
general Arist. Polit. ii. 6, 1265 a. 
1: rwv dé vouwy 7d pev wrelorov 
Bépos voor Tuyxdvovow Svres, dAlya 
dé wepl rijs wodcrelas elpnxer. xal 
Taurny Boudduevos Koworépay rorety 
Tais wodeot, Kard puxpdy mepidyer 
wddw mwpds rhv érépay montreiay 
(that of the Republic). 
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Laws. Our judgment as to the genuineness of the work !”” 
will, therefore, mainly depend on our being able to 
ascribe to Plato in the last decade of his life 1° an over- 
clouding of. his original idealism, a doubt of the possi- 
bility of his State of philosophers, a bitterness in his 
view of the world and of human nature,—such as the 


Laws presuppose. 


As to particular defects which are 


to be found in the dialogue,’* some of them are readily 


accounted for,!° others 16 


123 ‘With reference to the discns- 
sions as to the convene of the 
Laws, occasioned by Ast’s attacks 
and my Platonic Studies, com- 
pare, together with the remarks, 
p. 100 sqq., Steinhart, Plat. WW. 
vii. a. 90 sqq.; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. 562 sq. The believers in 
their spuriousness have been, be- 
rides Suckow (see P. 50, 13; p. 
108, 44), Striimpell, Gesch. der 
Prakt. Phil. d. Gr. i. 457, anf 
Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. ii. 150 sqq. 
Ueberweg (see 109, 45) and 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. plat. 
Schr. 94, 148, 1, etc.) do not 
extend their doubts to this trea- 
tise, and Steinbart and Susemihl 
(who often corrects the former in 
certain points) prove its original 
Platonic source in a detailed dis- 
cussion. I withdrew my earlier 
doubts in the first edition of the 
present work. 

13 That the Laws cannot be- 
long to any earlier period is 
rendered probable (besides the 
quotations on pp. 141, 142; P 
32, 68) by the passage, 1. 638 A. 
The suljugation of the Locrians 
by the Syracusans mentioned here 
cin scarcely (as Bickh remarks, 
“allowing Bentley, Plat. Min. 73) 

ar to anything but the despo- 


may be explained by the 


tism of Dionysius the younger, in 
Locri, after his first banishment 
from Syracuse, which is recorded 
in Strabo, I. i. 8, p. 259; Plut. 
prec. ger. reip. 28, 7, p. 821; 
Athenzus, xii. 541 C. Not much 
is proved against this by ii. 


9 B. 

134 Plat. Stud. 32 sq.; 38, 108 
sq. : 

13 As the Oelg polpg, i. 642, 
on which cf. p. 176, and the ex- 
pressions as to watSepaorla, cf. 
p. 456. The frequent praise of 
the Spartan constitution, which, 
however, is counterbalanced by 
open censure of its one-sided- 
ness, finds its justification in the 
supposed situation ; the remarkable 
determination, ix. 873 E, corre- 
sponds to an old Attic regulation 
(a similar thing exists at the 
present day in England); the con- 
tradiction between iii. 682 E and 
685 E can be removed by a cor- 
rect explanation of the former 
passage. Ix. 855 C, according to 
the correct reading, and in order 
to avoid a contradiction with 877 
C, 868 A, must be interpreted 
as follows: ‘No one, not even 
the exile, shall be entirely de- 
prived of his rank as a citizen.’ 
This determination has its value, 
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infirmities of age, and by the circumstance that the 
author did not himself put the final touches to his work. 
Editors '” and even transcribers }** may well be held 


responsible here and there. 


because the Laws are acquainted 
with banishment for a short perio 
(ix. 865 E sq. ; 867 C sq.; 868 C 
sqq.), and because complete dziula 
brought its consequences on the 
children. Finally, although the 
case supposed (iv. 709 E sqq.) and 
expressly desired might strike us 
as strange, viz. that a tyrant en- 
dowed with all possible good 
qualities should undertake the 
realization of the Platonic pro- 
posals, still in its connection this 
is not without congruity. The 
meaning is, not that the tyrant 
as such could be the true ruler, 
but that a tyranny can be most 
quickly and easily changed into a 
good constitution, if a chief, as 
Plato might have imagined to 
himself the younger Dionysius (cf. 
368, 2), endowed with good natu- 
ral talents, young, and hence an 
uncorrupted heir to such a single 
rulership, submitted himself to the 
guidance of a_ wise  lawgiver. 
Such a case was supposed in 
Rep. vi. 499 B, cf. v. 473 D. 
Even the rupayvoundvn puxh (710 
A) can be justified from this point 
of view: the soul of the tyrant 
iS & Tupayvounéyn, in so far as 
it is itself bound by its position, 
but, just as the wédcs rupapyov- 
pévn, it is to be set free through 
the influence of the lawyiver. 

1 ‘To these belongs the much 
boasted invention that drunkenness 
(for it is this that is being dis- 
cussed, and not mere drinking 
banquets, i. 637 D; 638 C; 640 
D; 645 D; 646 B; il. 671 D sq.) 


129 ‘We may, on similar 


is to be applied as a means of 
education and training (i. 635 B- 
650 ; 11.671 A sqq.). This is sub- 
sequently falsified (ii. 666 A £q.), 
when it is said that this means is 
only admissible in the case of 
mature men. There is also a 
contradiction between vi. 772 D, 
where the 25th year is given as 
the earliest period for marriago 
in men, and iv. 721 B, vi. 785 
B, where the 30th year is 
given. On the other hand it is 
not correct that (vii. 818 A, xii. 
957 A) unfulfilled promises occur, 
which point to an incomplete 
form of the work {Hermann, Plat. 
708) ; the first passage refers to xii. 
967 D sqq., the second to 962 D sq. 

197 See p. 142, 122. Proclus 
(as Suckow, p. 152, points out 
from the IIpodeyépeva 7. UAdrwvos 
dtdog. c. 25) believed that the Laws 
were not quite finished by Plato. 

128 The present text of the Laws 
is not good. In many places 
Hermann, Susemihl (Jahrb. f. Phil. 
Ixxxiii, 135 sqq., 693 8qq.), and 
Peipers (Quest. crit. de Plat. leg. 
Berl. 1863) have endeavoured to 
improve it, rit by conjecture 
a partly by MSS. 

129 In this way, as I _ have 
remarked in my treatise on Pla- 
tonic anachronisms (Abh. d. Berl. 
Akad. 1873 ; Philos.-hist. Kl. p. 
97), the two offending passages 
may be easily got rid of, as also 
the striking and purposeless ana- 
chronism with regard to Epime- 
nides (details about which are 
given, loc. cit. 95 sq.; Plat. Stud. 
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grounds, in some instances excuse, and in others 
explain, the defects of form in the Laws: the awk- 
ward, and occasionally obscure and overcharged expres- 
sions, the want of dialectical versatility and conver- 
sational movement, the solemnity of the tone, the 
various small exaggerations, the many reminiscences of 
earlier works. If we conceive the Laws as written by 
Plato in his old age, when he could no longer give 
artistic completeness to the work, and suppose that 
one of his disciples in editing it may have passed over 
much crudity, carelessness, and repetition,—may have 
ventured upon certain additions, and unskilfully sup- 
plied certain gaps,—these peculiarities are at once 


accounted for. 


The chief question to determine is 


whether or not the general standpoint of the Laws is 


iii.), and the expressions about 
the evil World-soul, mentioned p. 
544 sq. The first would be re- 
moved without changing a single 
word and merely by omissions, 
if we read i. 642 D sq.: ryde yap 
tows dxixoas ws "Emimevlins yéyovev 
dvhp Oetos, 8s Hv uty olxetos, €XOwy 
5é wap’ tuas xara thy rod Oeod 
pavrelay Ovolas €@vcaTro Twas, as 
6 eds dvetNev* ror’ oty dev wOnoav 
tuiv ol wrpbyovor Nudy, x.7.A. The 
explanation about tho evil Wor'd- 
soul might by an inconsiderable 
change of the words be taken out 
of the paragraph in which it 
stands, and the connection wou'd 
distinctly gain. If, after the words 
tl uv (896 E), we were to continue 
(898 D): HAcow 5é cal cedrrvny, 
K.7.X., nO one would notice the 
slightest loss; neither in what 
follows is there any reference to 

.e supposition of a double soul, 


nor is there anything pointing to 
it in what precedes. Plato does 
not say one word to signify that 
the xlynots év wodXois, mentioned 
893 C sq., is the irregular motion 
proceeding from the bad soul 
(Steinhart, loc. cit. 315 sq.), nor 
do we need to derive (with Suse- 
mihl, ij. 600) the whole of the 
corporeal motions besides the cir- 
cular motion from it. In the 
Timeus, he is acquainted with 
many other motions as well as the 
circular one of reason, without as- 
suming a double soul (p. 360, 166, 
where the passage from the Jaws is 
of aoa crccnay by the side of 
those just quoted). To reject the sec- 
tion 896 E (ulav-) to 898 D (soto ;) 
would distinctly strengthen the 
cogency of the argument for the 
divinity of the world and stars. 
Possibly the whole discussion is. 
due to an editor’s insertion. 
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consistent with the theory of its Platonic origin? and 
this may well be answered in the affirmative, if we 
take into consideration the influence which years and 
the experiences of a long life usually have, even on the 
most powerful minds ;—and also the extent to which 
Plato’s confidence in the realization of his ideal State 
must have been shaken by the then condition of Greece, 
and especially by the failure of his Sicilian enterprise. 
The Laws are, after all, no farther removed from the 
Republic than the second part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ is 
from the first ; scarcely farther indeed than the ‘ Wan- 
derjahre’ from the ‘ Lehrjahre’ of the Wilhelm Meister ; 
and if, in the one case, we can follow the transition 
from the earlier to the later period, and the gradual 
advance of the poet’s age, more perfectly than in the 
case of Plato,—for, with the exception of the Laws, 
there is no probability that we possess any work of his 
last twenty years,—in the other we have the statements 
of Aristotle to prove that considerable changes did 
take place during those years in Plato’s manner of 
teaching, and that in his Metaphysics especially he 
made very important concessions to Pythagoreanism, 
to which the Laws approximate much more closely 
than the Republic. Since then the contents of this 
book are too important and betray too much of the 
Platonic spirit to be ascribed to any disciple of Plato 
that we know of; since such matured political wisdom, 
such accurate knowledge of Greek laws and institutions 
as we there find are quite worthy of the philosopher in 
his old age; since, finally, the express testimony of 
Aristotle can hardly be set aside; we have every ground 
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for believing that this treatise was composed by Plato, 
but published by another—Philippus of Opus—after 
Plato’s death; and this origin explains many defects 
which the author would have removed had he him- 
self completed his work. But its contents must 
in all essential points be considered as genuine, and 
it thus forms the only direct source of information 
as to the Platonic Philosophy in its latest period. We 
learn, indeed, nothing from the Laws respecting the 
speculative bases of that philosophy, but the whole 
tenor of the work is in harmony with what Aristotle 
tells us of Plato’s oral discourses, and with all that is 
distinctive in the thought of the Older Academy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE OLDER ACADEMY, 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


PuaTo’s long continued instructions had assembled in 
the Academy a numerous circle of hearers, men of 
various ages, who were attracted by his fame, often 
from distant countries; and so far as an individual may 
be said to have contributed to that result, Athens owes 
it to him, more than to any one, that even after the 
loss of her political ascendancy, she still remained the 
centre of all the philosophic aspirations of Greece. 
Among the disciples of Plato that are known to us,’ 


1 The wide propagation of the 
Platonic school is attested, amongst 
other evidences, by the large num- 
ber of those who are called perso- 
nal pupils of Plato. I give in what 
follows an alphabetical list of 
them, in which those who have been 
already cited, p. 30, 64, or who are 
to be cited with more detail im- 
mediately, are only named ; about 
the rest I add more particulars. 
The register of Academics in Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Gr. iii. 159 sqq. 
Harl. has many deficiencies, and 
makes the mistake of represent- 
ing as Platonists all who have any 
connection whatever with Plato, 
even to his slaves. (1) Amyntas 
of Heraclea, as he 1s called‘ in 
the catalogue of Academic philo- 


sophers (‘Ind. Hercul.’), edited b 

Spengel, Philol. Supplement-bl. 
ii, 535 sqq. and Bicheler, in the 
Griefawallor Ind. Schol. for 1869- 
70, from .the second collection of 
the Volumina Herculanensia, i. 
162 sqq.; Diog. iii. 46, calls him 
Amyclus, Alian, V. H. iii. 19 and 
Proc]. in Eucl. 19 (p. 67, Fried.) 
Amyclas. The former reckons him 
among the more eminent Plato- 
nists, the latter among the mathe- 
maticiansof merit. (2) The Locrian, 
Aristides, who is called Plato's 
éraipos by Plut. Timol. 6. (3) Aristo- 
nymus, see above. (4) Aristotle. (5 

Athenseus of Cyzicus (apud Procl. 
loc. cit. according to the corrected 
reading). (6) Bryso, if the contem- 
porary comedian, Ephippns, is right 
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we find many more foreigners than Athenians: the 
greater number belong to that Eastern portion of the 


in assigning him to the Academy, 
apud Athen. xi. 509 C; it is not 
clear how this Bryso is related to 
Bryso the Heracleote (see Pt. i. 206, 
4), to Bryso the mathematician (Ep. 
Plat. xiii. 360 C), whose failure 
to square the circle is ties eae 
mentioned by Aristotle (Anal. post. 
i. 9, beginn.; Soph. Elench. ii. 171 
b. 16; 172 a. 3; cf. the commenta- 
tors, Schol. in Arist. 211 b. sq.; 
306 b. 24 eqq.; 45 sqq.; Waitz 
Arist. Org. il. 324), and, finally, to 
the Sophist of the same name 
mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 
vi. 5; 563 a.7; ix. 11; 615 a. 9; 
Rhet. iii. 2; 1405 b. 9. (7) Chero 
of Pellene ; see p. 31 and Ind. Herc. 
ii. 7, where, as in Athengeus, pro- 
bably on the authority of Hermip- 
pus, it is stated that he set himself 
up fora tyrant. (8) Chio and (9) 
Leonides (loc. cit. and Ind. Herc. 6, 
13). (10) Delius, see above. (11) 
Demetrius of Amphipolis (Diog. 46). 
(12) The mathematician Dinostra- 
tus, brother of Mensechmus (Procl. 
in Eucl. loc. cit.). (13) Dion, see 
above. (14) Erastus and (15) Coris- 
cus of Scepsis (Diog.46; Stob. Floril. 
vii. 53; Ep. Plat. vi.; Strabo, xiii. 1, 
54; p. 603). The latter calls them 
both Socratics; but as he at the 
same time adds that Coriscus was 
the father of Neleus, who inherited 
the library of Theophrastus, they 
can ouly have been so called as hay- 
ing been pupils of some Socratic. 
(Cf. Bickh, Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. 
1853; Hist.-phil.. Kl. p. 139.) 
(16) Evseon of Lampsacus ; V. supra. 
(17) Eudemus of Cyprus, the friend 
of Aristotle ; cf. vol. ii. b. 9; i. 45 sq. 
2nd edit. (18) Eudoxus, see infra. 
(19) Euphreus, see above. (20) 


Helicon, the astronomer, of Cyzicus 
Plut. Dio, 19, gen. ; Socr. 7, p. 579; 
pist. Plat. xiii. 360 C; Philostr. 

v. Apoll.i.35, 1). (21) Heraclides 

Ponticus, see infra. (22) Heraclides 

of A‘nos ; see above and Ind. Herc. 

6,15 8q. (23) Hermias, Prince of 

Atarncus ; see aboveand Pt. ii. b. 16 

eq. 2nd edit. (24) Hermodorus of 

Syracuse, well known as a mathe- 

matician, a biographer of Plato, and 

a buyer of Platonic writings}; Diog. 

Procem. 2, 6; ii. 106; iii. 6; Ind, 

Herc. 6, 6 sq.; Cic. ad Att. xiii. 

21; Suidas, Adyoiow, ii. a. 601; 

Bernh. Simpl. Phys. 54 b. 0.; 56 

b. 0.; Ps. Plut. De nobil. p. 627; 

cf. my treatise De Hermodoro, 17 

sqq. and supra, p. 14, 26; p. 242, 

47 ; p. 277,138. (25) Hestizus, sce 

below. (26) pes of Athens 

(Diog. 46). (27) Leo of Byzantium, 

see supra and Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 

gr.ii, 328. (28) The mathematician 

Menechmus, the pupil of Eudoxus 

and Plato: Theo. Astron.c.41, p.27, 

a (on the authority of Dereyllides) ‘ 

Proc]. in Euclid. 19 w. ; 21 0.; 22 

m.; 31 0.; 68 w. (p. 67, 72, 78, 

111, Friedl.) in Plat. Tim. 149 C; 

Eratosth. “3 Eutoc. in Archimed. de 

sph. et Cyl. p. 21 sq.; Martin, on 

Thev’s Astron. P. 58 sqq., who is 

quite right in identifying him with 

the Platonist Mdvacyuos of Suidas 
and Eudocia. (29) Menedemus, the 

Pyrrhvean, see supra and Ind. 

Herc. 6, 2; 7,2; according to the 

latter passage Menedemus was 

held in such respect by his fellow- 

scholars, that in the election of a 

successor to NSpeusippus he, to- 

gether with Heraclides, was only 

a few votes behind Xenocrates. 

(30) The soothsayer Miltas of 
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Greek world which since the Persian War had fallen 


chiefly under the influence of Athens, 


In the Western 


regions, so far as these were at all ripe for philosophy, 
Pythagoreanism, then in its first and most flourish- 


Theagaly (Plut. Dio,22). (31) Pam- 
hilus, perhaps of Samos, where 
e heard Epicuras; Cic. N. D. i. 

26, 72. (32) Philippus of Opus, see 

infra, probably the same person as 

Philippus the Medmean. (33 Phor- 

mio, see above. (34) ython of 

Enos, see above, and Ind. Herc. 6, 
15 sq. (35) Speusippus, see below. 
(36) 'Theretetus the Athenian: Plato, 

Theeet. Soph. Polit., cf. Pt. i. 198; 

and supra 18, 31; Procl. in Eucl. 

19 w.; 20 0. (p. 66 sq. Fr.). 
Suidas, Oealr. distinguishes from 

him a philosopher of the same 

name of Heraclea in Pontus, call- 
ing the former a pupil of Socrates, 
the latter an dxpoarhs IlAdrwvos. 

But at the same time he asserts 

that the Socratic taught in Hera- 

clea; he calls him an astrono- 
mer, and says that he was the 
first to write on the five regu- 
lar solids, whereas, according to 

Proclus, the mathematician (in 

which character Plato depicts his 

Theetetus) is not distinct from the 

Platonist. The Thestetus of Plato 

becomes acquainted with Socrates 

only a few weeks before his death, 
and so far, even if this trait 
is meant to be historical, could 
scarcely have been called a scholar 
of Socrates. Everything, therefore, 
seems to support the supposition 
that Suidas made the one Them- 
totus into two, by referring two 
notices, of which the ono called 

him a Socratic and the other a 

Platonist, to two distinct persons. 
Still the question might be raised 

whether TT heretetus did actually 


come into connection with Socrates, 
or whether he was only repro- 
sented in that connection by Plato 
in order that a part might be given 
to him in the dialogues mentioned. 
The same may be the case with 
(37) the younger Socrates (Pt. i. p. 
198): he seems to have been a 

upil of Plato’s; whether he was 

nown to Socrates must remain 
undecided. oo, Theodectes of Pha- 
selis, the well-known rhetorician 
and tragic poet, who, acc. to Suid. 
Ocod., together. with Isocrates, 
heard both Plato and Aristotle, 
and was often quoted by the latter 
(see the index). More particulars 
about him are to be found in tho 
passe ointed out by Bern- 
ardy ad Suid. sub voce ; cf. also 
Plut. Alex. 17, end. (39) The ma- 
thematician Theudius of Magnesia 
aie 19 u.). (40) Timolaus of 

yzicus: see above, p. 366. (41) 
Timonides the Leucadian (Plut. 
Dio, 22, 30, 31,35; Diog. iv. 5, cf. 
p- 840), the companion and historian 
of Dio, seems, like Eudemus, to 
have belonged to the Platonic 
school. (42) Xenocrates will be 
spoken of later on. Several persons 
whose connection with Plato is 
uncertain, or who, at any rate, 
could not be considered his scholars, 
were mentioned, p. 30: °f. Calip- 
pus, Clearchus, Chabrias, ‘Timothe- 
us, Phocion, the orators Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, A’schines, Demosthenes, 
T'wo women, Axiothea of Phblius 
and Lasthenia of Mantinea, are said 
to have frequented Plato's dis- 
courses. Diog. iii. 46, iv.2; Athen. 
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ing period, most probably hindered the spread of Plato- 
nism, despite the close relation between the two systems. 
The external gathering point of the Platonists was that 
garden near the Academy? which descended by inheri- 
tance from Plato to Speusippus,® and afterwards in 
regular order to each successive head of the School: 
the spirit of community was maintained by the social 
meals instituted by Plato.* The direction of the So- 
ciety was, as a general rule, passed on by the dying or 
retiring leader to one of his disciples; but though 
this recommendation was almost always respected, the 
community appears to have reserved to itself the right 


of final election.® 


vii. 279@.xii.546d. Clemens Strom. 
iv. 523 A; Themist. Orat. xxiii. 
295 c. 
2 See above, p. 25, 49, p. 24, 48. 
3 This is clear, not so much from 
express information (for even in 
Plato’s will, et Diog. iii. 42, the 
garden is not disposed of), as from 
the indubitable fact that it was in 
the possession of Xenocrates, Pole- 
mo, and their successors downwards 
up to the sixth century of the 
Christian era; cf. Plut. De Exil. c. 
10, p. 603, where by the ‘Academy’ 
in which Plato, Xenocrates, and 
Polemo dwelt, we can only under- 
stand Plato’s garden. Diog. iv. 6, 
19, 39; Xenocrates, Polemo, Ar- 
cesilaus lived in the garden. 
Damasc. v. Isid. 158 (more at length 
ap. Suid. Adroy, ii. b. 297 B) : the 
produce of the garden in his time 
formed only the smallest portion of 
the revenucs of Plato’s successors. 
‘The Museum, also erected by Plato, 
~ which Speusippus exhibited pic- 
of the Graces (Diog. iv. 1, 


19), perhaps stood in the garden. 
Speusippus himself, however, does 
not seem to have lived there : cf. 
Plut. loc. cit. with Diog. iv. 3. 
Together with the Museum, seats 
for the lectures are mentioned 
(€&é5pa) Pe 19), which, however, 
acc. to Cic. Fin. v. 1, 2, Diog. iv. 
63, were in the Academic Gymna- 
sium. The analogy of the Peripa- 
tetic and Epicurean school, to be 
mentioned later on, confirms the 
above. More details are given apud 
Zumpt ‘On the continuance of the 
philosophical schools in Athens,’ 
Abh. der Ber]. Akademie, 1842, phil. 
hist. K]. p. 32 [8] sqq. 

“ See p. 28, 59. Acc. to Athen. i. 
3 sq. v. 186, b. Speusippusand Xeno- 
crates, and then Aristotle, composed 
special table laws for these meet- 
inge. They hada school discipline 
(Diog. v. s) to which, among other 
things, belonged the regulation 
that every ten days one of the scho- 
lars should be appointed dpxwy. 

5 The usual course, doubtless, 
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Plato's 
Speusippus.® 


was for tho scholarch, before his 
death, to appoint his successor ; 
this was done e.g. by Speusippus 
apud Diog. iv. 3, and ibid. 60 we 
read that Lacydes was the first 
who resigned the school to another 
during his lifetime. Arcesilaus 
received it (ibid. 32) after the 
death of Crates, éxxwpfoavros 
avry Zwxparidov rds. Still, this 
supposes an election or, at least, 
the consent of the whole body, 
even if this retirement was volun- 
tary. If the outgoing scholarch 
appointed his successor, this ap- 
pointment required the consent of 
those who were to be under him. 
The Herculanean catalogue, at 
least, asserts (cf. note 1, ‘ Me- 
nedemus’) that after the death 
of Speusippus Xenocrates was car- 
ried by only a few votes against 
Heraclidesand Menedemus. Among 
the Peripatetics we find, as well as 
the ordinary succession by bequest 
i Theophrastus according to A. 
iell. xiii. 5, and doubtless also the 
later heads), an election of his suc- 
cessor ordered by T.yco (Diog. v. 
70‘. Zumpt, loc. cit. 30 sq. 

6 Fischer, De Speusippi Vita, 
Rast. 18-45. penstepur, the 
panier of Plato, son of Eurymedon 
(who is, doubtless, not the same as 
the Enrymedon mentioned in 
Plato’s will, ap. Diog. iii. 43, and 
next after Speusippus amongst the 
executors), and Potone (Diog. iii. 4, 
iv. 1; Cic. N. D. i. 13, 32, ete.), 
sccms to have been some 20 years 
pouneer than Plato. We can 
iardly assume less difference in 
their ages, if Plato was the 
eldest child of his parents. Speu- 
sippus’ mcther wou'd thus be 
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immediate successor was his sister’s son, 
He was followed after eight years by 


younger than Plato, which, how- 
ever, is uncertain (cf. p. 3, 3, end, 
44, gl Again, the difference 
cannot much greater, because 
Speusippus a to Diog. iv. 14, 
, 1; Ind. Hercul. vi. 5, v. a.) 
died Ol. 110, 2 (339 n.c. acc. to 
Eus. Chron. Ol. 110, 3), after 
attaining a considerable age 
(ynpacds). Ammonius also, V. Arist. 
. 11, West; cf. Hermipp. apud 
iog. V. 2, says that in 335, when 
Aristotle came to Athens, be was 
no longer alive. His reported 
poverty is not proved by the 
pscudo-Chio Epist. 10. Educated 
under the influence of Plato (Plut. 
adul. et am. c. 32, p. 71; similarly 
frat. am. c. 21, p. 491), he gave 
himself up to his philosophical in- 
struction ; according to Diog. iv. 2 
he also availed himself of that of 
Igocrates. When Dion came to 
Athens a very close connection was 
formed between him and Speusip- 
pus, who supported Dion’s plans 
th in Sicily, whither he had ac- 
companied Plato in his last journey, 
and also later on (Plat. Dio, 17, 22 
—see above, p. 34, 73, 75; cf. c. 
35, and Diog. iv. 5 ,where Fischer 
p. 16, and Miiller fragm. hist. gr. ii. 
33, correctly read Tenweldns instead 
of Zeuwridns. Epist. Socrat. 36, p. 
44. It is, howover, incredible that 
the letter was genuine out of which 
Plut. De Sage c. 29, p. Ne tine 
& passage. usippus held the 
office of teicher ‘a the Academ 
only ote years (Diog. iv. 1, Ind. 
Herc. loc. aa having become 
aralysed by illness, he appointed 
Kanccraiea to be his successor, and, 
as it is reported, voluntarily put 
an end to his life (Diog. iv. 8; 
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Xenocrates,’ a man who from his attachment to Plato® 
might have been expected to be a faithful interpreter 


Galen, hist. phil. c. 2, 226; 
Themist. or. xxi. 255, B; Stob. 
Floril. 119, 17, which, however, is 
not consistent with bis self-murder). 
The mention by ee iv. 4 (pro- 
fessedly from Plutarch’s Sulla and 
Lysander, where, however, it does 
not occur), of the unavoidable 
POetpiacrs, depends entirely upon a 
confusion. In his younger years 
Speusippus is said to have lived 
somewhat licentiously ; but Plato, 
without much exhortation, merely 
by the force of cxample, brought 
him to better courses (Plat. adal. 
et am. c. 32, P. 71, aise 21, 
p. 491). The reproaches hea 
upon him in later times (apud Dee. 
iv. 1 sq.; Athen. vii.279 e. xii. 546 ; 
d. Philostr. V. Apollon. c. 35, p. 43 ; 
Suidas, Aloxivys, ii. b. 64; Rernh’ 
Epist. Socrat. 36, p. 44; Tertull. 
Apologet. 46) spnug from sach 
impure sources that no stain can 
thus accrue to his character. The 
calumny, e.g., of his deadly enemy 
Dionysius (ap. Diog. and Athen. ) 
seems to have no other founda- 
tion than the fact that be was an 
intimate friend of Lasthenia, and 
that he started a collection to 
pay off the debts of a friend (there 
is nothing about paying for his 
tuition). The inordinate love of 
pleasure, with which he is charged, 
would hardly agree with his ethical 
principles. On other points see 
Fischer, p. 29 sq. Plut. Dio, 17 
praises his amiability, Antigonus 
(see 363, i) the temperance of his 
meals in the Academy. His re- 
ported marriage we must leave 
nel His writings (to be 
ed later on) are said to 
en bought by Aristotle for 


three talents; Diog. iv. 5, Gell. 
N. A. ii. 17, 3. 

7 Van de Wynperase, De Xeno- 
crate Chalcedomo, Leyd. 1823. 
The mother city of Xenocrates is 
Chalcedon (Cic. Acad. i. 4, 17; 
Diog. iv. 6; Strabo, xii. 4, 9, p. 
566; Stob. Ecl i. 62; Athen. xu. 
530 d. &c.; Kapyxndémos in Clem. 
cohort. 44, A; Strom. v. 590, C. 
Euseb. pr. ev. xiii. 13, 53, and iu 
the MSS. of Diogenes and lian, 
V. H. ii. 41, xiii. 31, is a mistake ; 
cf. Krische Forsch. 318, 2, Wyn- 
persse, p. 5; ibid. 9 on the name 
of his father; Agathenor). He 
received the headship of the school 
Ol. 110, 2; he died, acc. to 
Diog. iv. 14, 16, after holding it 
for 25 years, consequently in Ol. 
116, 3 (B.c. 31$) at the age of 82 
years (Lucian, Macrob. 20, puts it 
at 84, Censorin. Di. nat. 15, 2, at 
81); so that he was born Ol. 96, 1 
(39¢ B.c.). As a young man, he 
came to Athens, where he is said 
to have been at first the pupil of 
/Eschines (Hegesander apud Athen. 
xi. 507, c.: cf. however the remarks 
Pt. i. 204, 3; supra, 36, 85), but soon 
passed over to Plato. Hencefor- 
ward he remained the constant and 
absolute follower of his teacher, and 
accompanied him in his last Si- 
cilian voyage (Diog. iv. 6, 11; 

lan xiv. 9; cf. Valer. Max. iv. 
1, ext. 2; Elian iii. 19 would 
bear upon the subject if the fact 
were true). After Plato’s death he 
went with Aristotle to Atarneus, at 
the invitation of Hermias (Strabo, 
xii. 1, 57, p. 610); we do not 
know whether he passed from here 
to Athens or to his native town. 
It is perhaps a misunderstanding 
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of the traditions of the School, whose earnestness, 
strength, and purity of character® won for him universal 
veneration,!® but whose melancholy cast of mind and 
acrimonious nature! qualified him far more for the 
dogmatic establishment and mystical obscuration of 
Plato’s doctrine than for its dialectical development. 


to suppose (Themist. or. xxi, 255, 
B) that Speusippus caused him 
to come from Chalcedon in order 
that he might band over the school 
to him; cf. Diog. iv. 3. While he 
was at the head of the Aca- 
demy the Athenian magistrates 
once had him sold as o slave 
because he could not pay the 
rotection-tax levied on metics, 
an he was re'eased by Deme- 
trins Phalerius (Diog. iv. 14, cf. 
Plut. Flamin. 12, vit. x. orat. 
vil. 16, p. 842). He is said 
to have rejected the offer of full 
Athenian citizenship from repug- 
nance to the prevailing state of 
affairs (Plut. Phoc, c. 29, Ind. 
Herc. 8). He died of an accidental 
wound (Diog. 14). On his pictures 
sce Wynpersse, 53 sqq. 

% See preceding note. 

9 We ee many traits recorded 
of Xenocrates’ earnestness, auste- 
rity, contentedness, integrity, love 
of truth, and conscientiousness ; 
see Diog. iv. 7-9, it. 19; Cic. ad 
Att. 1.16; pro Balbo, 5, 12; Tuse. 
v. 32, 91; Off. i. 30, 109; Valer. 
Max, ii. 10, ext. 2; iv. 3, ext. 3; 
vii. 2, ext. 6 (where, however, others 
mention Simonides; Wynpersse 
44+); Plot. Alex. virt.c. 12, p. 333 ; 
Sto. rep. 20, 6, p. 1043; Stob. 
Floril. 5, 118, 17, 25; Themist. or. 
1. 26 A; xxi. 252 A; Athen. xii, 
530 d.; Hesych. and Suidas, Zevo- 
Kparns. fis mildness even to- 
wards animals is noticed, Diog. 10, 


JEl. V. H. xiii. 31. The story 
(Diog. 8; Athen. x. 437, b.; 
ffl. V. H. ii. 41; Ind. Herc 


8, 9, v. u.; Wynpersse, 16 sqq. 
about Nenocpaten! winding a anak 
ing prize is, according to Greek 
notions, not at all at variance 
with his moderation, but is to 
be judged according to the well- 
known Socratic precedent (see Pt. 
i. p. 63 5q.). The golden chaplet 
which he won on this occasion he 
gave away. 

10 See on the recognition which 
Xenocrates found in Athens, and 
the consideration which was shown 
him by Alexander and other princes, 
Diog. 7, 8, 9, ii.; Plut. Phocion, c. 
27, vit. pud. c. il. p. 533 ; adv. Col. 
32, 9, p. 1126; Ind. Herc. 7, 10, - 
sqq., ond other passages quoted in 
the previous note. e narrative 
about Polemo (see below) corrobo- 
rates the impression produced by 
his personality ; Diog. 6. 

Cf. Cic. Off. i. 30, 109; 
Plut. De Audiendo, c. 18, p. 47; 
conjug. preec. c. 28, p. 141; vit. 
pud. c. ii, p. 533; Amator. 23, 
13, p. 769; Diog. 6, where are 
the well-known expressions of 
Plato: Zevéxpares O6e rais xdcrow, 
and about Xenocrates and Aris- 
totle: é’ olo»w txrov oloy Svov 
drcigw, and ry per ptwmros de? 
Tw be xaXwod. The latter, however, 
is told of others; see Diog. v. 
39 ; Cic, De Orat, iii. 9, 36; Wyn- 
persse, p. 13. 
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Besides these two, there are mentioned among Plato’s 
personal disciples Heraclides of Pontus,!? who, however, 
seems to have been more of a learned man than a phi- 
losopher,!* and is often claimed for other schools ;" 


12 On the life and writings of 
Heraclides cf. Diog. v. 86 sqq.; 
Roulez, De vit& et scriptis He- 
raclide P. in the Annales Acad. 
Lovan. viii. 1824; Deswert, De 
Heraclide P., Lowen, 1830; Miil- 
ler, Fragm. hist. gr. ii. 197 sqq. ; 
Krische Forsch. 325 sq. Born 
at Heraclea in Pontus (Strabo, 
xii. 3, 1, p. 541; Diog. 86, Suid. 
“Hpaxdeld.), wealthy, and of an 
illustrious house (Diog. Suid. loc. 
cit.), he came to Athens, where he 
seems to have been introduced into 
the Platonic school by Speusippus 
(Diog. 86). If it is true that on 
his last Sicilian voyage (2 B.C.) 
Plato transferred to him the 
headship of the school (Suid. see 

. 34, 73), he can scarcely have 
oth younger than Xenocrates ; 
and as he could speak of the 
founding of Alexandria (Plut. 
Alex. c. 26), he must have lived 
beyond Ol]. 112, 2 (B.c. 330). 
According to Demetrius,apud Diog. 
89, he liberated his native city by 
killing a tyrant. This, however, 
scarcely fits in with the history 
of Heraclea ; for it cannot refer to 
the murder of Clearchus (Roulez, 
p- 11 sq.). Perhaps Demetrius 
confused him with the Thracian 
of the same name (supra, 30, 
64). Acc. to the Ind. Herc. 7, 
6 sq., after the death of Speusi),:us, 
when Xenocrates was chose:) heat 
of the school (i.e. B.c. 339), he 
“turned home and established a 

vol of his own (Erepov meplra- 
kal dtarpiBiv xaréorncaro). 
stories about his death, apud 


Diog. 89-91, Suid. sub voce, Ind. 
Herc. 9 sq., which are in all other 
respects improbable, and remind 
us of the similar myths about, 
Empedocles (see vol. i. €!°5 8q.), 
say that it occurred there. 

13 His comprehensive knowledge 
is obvious not only from the width 
of his literary activity and the 
remnants of his works, extending 
as they do to all parts of science 
then known—metaphysics, physics, 
ethics, politics, music, heturio: 
history, and geography (see Diog. 
v. 86 sqq.; further information 
apud Roulez, 18 sqq.; 52 sqq.; 

iiller, loc. cit.), but from the 
frequent mention of him in_ the 
ancients. Cicero calls him (Tusc. 
v. 3, 8) doctus imprimis ; ( ivin. 
i. 23, 46) doctus vir; Plutarch 
borrows from him many pieces 
of information, and adv. Col. 14, 
2; p. 1115 (cf. n. p. suav. viv. 
2, 2, p. 1086), represents him 
as one of the most important 
aa ald rs of the Academic and 

eripatetic school. On the other 
hand, Plutarch also calls him, 
Camill. 22, pvdwdns xal wracua- 
tlas, Timeeus ap. Diog. viii. 72 
wapadotoddyos, the Epicurean in 
Cic. N. D. i. 13, 34 says: pue- 
rilibus fabulis refersit bros, and 
several instances of his uncriti- 
cal credulity are also known to 
us; cf. Diog. viii. 67, 72; Io. 
Lydus, De Mens, iv. 29, p. 181; 
Cic. Divin. i. 23, 46; Athen. xii. 
521 e. We shall find that his con- 
tributions to philosophy were un- 
iniportant; but as a physicist, owing 
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Philippus of Opus, a distinguished mathematician and 
astronomer, editor of the Laws, and probably author 
of the Epinomis;}° and Hestizus of Perinthus.!* The 


to his doctrine of the revulution of 
the earth round an axis, he takes 
no inconsiderable position ; and if 
the quotation, p. 34, 73 (‘ Mene- 
demus’), is correct, not only his 
fellow-pupils, but Plato himself 
must have made much of him. 
His writings, with regard to which 
Diog. v. 92, perhaps wrongly, 
charges him with plagiarism, were 
composed at least partly in the 
form of dialognes; cf. Diog. 86; 
Cic. ad Att. xiii. 19; ad Quintum 
fr. 111. 5; Procl. in Parm. 1. end; 
vol. iv. 54. His manner of expo- 
sition is rightly praised by Dio- 
genes, 88 sq. 

14 Diogenes represents him among 
the Peripatetics, after having him- 
relf called him a Platonist, v. 86 ; 
Stobreus also treats him as a Peri- 
patetic, Ecl. i. 580 ; ef. 634 ; Cicero, 
however (Divin. i. 23, 46; N. D. i. 
13, 34; Tusc. v. 3, 8; Legg. iii. 6, 
14); Strabo (xii. 3, 1, p. 541); 
and Suidas 'Hpax\eld. place him 
under the Platonic sohvol. Proclus 
in Tim. 281 E, cannotintend to con- 
tradict what he himself said p. 28 
C; either the words are to be 
understood differently or the text 
to be altered. That Heraclides was 
a pupil of Plato is indubitable, and 
is confirmed among other things 
by his editing the Platonic dis- 
courses on the Good (Simpl. Phys. 
104 b.; see p. 362, 2), and by the 
fact (Procl.in Tim. 28 C),that Plato 
caused him to collect the poems 


of Antimachus in Colophon. (Cf. 
Krische, 325 sq.; Biéckh d..Kosm. 
Syst. d. Plat. 129 sq.) That he 


subsequently went over to the ‘Peri- 


patetic school seems improbable 
from what we know of his philo- 
sophy; that he heard Aristotle 
(Sotion ap. Diog. 86) is unlikely, 
because of the relative ages of the 
two, and because he left Athens 
bofore Aristotle’s return. His views 
confirm our opinion of a connection 
with the Pythagoreans (Diog. loc. 
cit.). He himself, in the fragment 
ap. Porphyr. in Ptolem. Harm. 
p. 213 sqq. (apud Roulez, p. 
101), quotes a passage from Ar- 
chytas. 

5 Philippus of Opus was, ac- 
cording to Suid. dcAdcogos (before 
this word the lemma Sldcrros 
’Owotvrios has undoubtedly fallen 
out ; cf. Bernhardy ad loc., Suckow, 
Form d. plat. Schr. 149 f.), a pupil 
of Socrates ant Plato. Really, 
however, he was only the pupil of 
the latter; as we see from the 
further statement: dy 382 xara 
Pikiwwov tov Maxe3éva. He di- 
vided Plato’s Laws into twelve 
books ; the thirteenth he seems to 
have added himself. In harmony 
with the latter statement Diog. iii. 
37 says: enol ré pace bri PlAcw ros 
6 ’Urovvrios rods Nénous abrov pereé- 
ypayev Byras dv knpy. rTovrov sé 
kal rhv 'Exwoulda gaciv efvac. 
Proclus follows the sume supposi- 
tion when (in the quotation of the 
TIpovey. 7. IAar. gdidtoo. c. 25; 
Plat. Opp. ed. Herm. vi. 218) he 
proves the spuriousness of the Epi- 
nomis by showing that Plato could 
not possibly have had time for its 
composition, as death prevented 
him from rods vébuous s0phdca- 
c@at. Philippus is not, however, 
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celebrated astronomer, Eudoxus of Cnidos,!” had also 


expressly mentioned. Among the 
twenty-three written treatises 
which Suidas cites as belonging to 
Philippus, there- are six_ moral 
treatises, a work on the Gods in 
two booke, treatises about the 
Opuntian Locrians, about Plato,&c., 
and eleven mathematical, astrono- 
mical, and meteorological works. 
As an astronomer (cxoAdoas rots 
peredpos) Philippus is mentioned 
not merely by Suidas, but had 
made himself an important reputa- 
tion in this department; cf. Plat. 
mn. p. suav. v. sec. Epic. ii. 2, p. 
1093; Hipparch. in Arat. Phen. 
i.6; Geminnos, Isag. in Ar. Phen. 
c. 6, p. 47 Halma; Ptolem. édcecs 
dx\avay, who often cites his ério7- 
pdows together with those of Calip- 
pus, Euctemon, &c.; Plin. H. nat. 
xviii. 31, 312; Vitrav. De Archit. 
ix.7; Stob. Ecl. i. 558; Joh. Lyd. 
De mens. iv. 13; Alex. Aphr. in 
Meteorol. 118 a. (Arist. Meteorol. 
ed. Ideler, ii. 127), who tells us 
about his explanation of the rain- 
bow. <As_ Bo has shown 
(Sonnenkreise d. Aiten, 34 sqq.) by 
a comparison of all the statements 
about him and his writings, 
‘Philippus the Medmean’ (from 
Medama in Bruttium) is not dis- 
tinct from him. This Philippus is 
mentioned by Steph. Byz. (De Urb. 
Médya:), and apud Procl. in Eucl. 
19, and p. 67 fr. (where Medpaios 
is to be substituted for Meratos or 
Mevéaios), in a catalogue of the 
mathematicians of the Platonic 
school who succeeded the Opuntian 
Philippus ; it may be that Philip- 
pus was born at Opus, and after- 
wards lived in Medama, a Locrian 
colony, or vice versd. We must 

»pose that there was only one 


- 


well-known astronomer of this 
name, because most of the passages 
which mention the astronomer 
Philippus designate him simply by 
this name, without finding it ne- 
cessary to add ‘the Opontian ’ in 
order to distinguish him from any 
other of the same name. When 
e.g. Alexander loc. cit. says simply: 
Pdurwos 6 éraipos [Adrwros, there 
can be no doubt that he did not 
know two Platonic scholars of this 
name. 

16 Hestizus is mentioned as a 
Platonist by Diogenes, iii. 46, as 
the editor of the Platonic discourses 
on the Good by Simpl. Phys. 104 
b. cf. supra, p. 26, 53; his own 
investigations are referred to by 
Throphrastus, Metaph. p. 313 
(Fragm. 12, 13 Wimm.); Stob. 
Ecl. i. 250; Exc. co Floril. Jo. 
Damasc. 17, 12 (Stob. Floril. ed. 
Mein. iv. 174). 

17 Ideler on Eudoxus, Abhardl. 
d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 1828; Hist. 
phil. Kl. p. 189 sqq. v. J. 1830, 
p- 49 sqq. Eudoxus’ native town 
is unanimously called Cnidos, 
and his father, ap. Diog. viii. 86, 
Zéschines. The year of his birth 
and death is not known ; Eusebius’ 
statement in the Chronicon, that 
he flourished Ol. 89, 3, makes him 
much tooold. It is true that he 
brought over letters of recommen- 
dation from Agesilaus to Nectana- 
bis of Egypt (Diog. 87), and if 
Nectanabis II. is intended, this 
journey must have happened be- 
tween Ol. 104, 3, and 107, 3 (362 
and 350 B.c. ; if Nectanabis I., not 
before Ol]. 101, 2 (374 8B.c.). EI. 
V. H. vii. 17 represents him as 
visiting Sicily somewhat later than 
Plato, and consequently after 367 
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attended Plato’s lectures,!® and occupied himself, in 
addition to his own particular ‘science, with enquiries of 
a more general kind.’® Ofthese enquiries we know very 


B.c. (see p. 32, 67). With this 
agrees the statement of Apollodorus 
ap. Diog. 90, who makes him 
flourish Ol. 108, 1 (367 5B.c.). (The 
words must refer to him; the 
preceding clause evploxopev — 
ouolws is either spurious or more 
probably to be rejected altogether 
as a gloss.) His age is given in 
Diog. viii. 90, 91 as fifty-three years. 
According to Arist. Eth. N. x. 2 
Leginn. i. 12, 1101 b, 28 ; Metaph. 
xii. 8, 1073 b. 17 8qq., i. 9, 991 a. 
17, xiii. 5, 1079 b. 21, he could 
not have been living at the time 
these treatises were composed. 
Poor as he was, he obtained, 
through his friends, the means for 
his sdueational travels (Diog. 86 
aq.). Besides Plato (see following 
note), Archytas and the Sicilian 
physician Philistio are mentioned 
as his teachers (Diog. 86); in 
Egypt, the priest Chonuphis is said 
to have introduced him to the 
knowledge of his caste (Diog. 90, 
Plut. Is. et Os. c. 10, p. 354; 
‘Clemens Strom. i. 303 D; Philostr. 
v. Soph. i, 1, makes him extend 
his travels still farther). Strabo 
{sce 22, 43) gives the duration of 
his residence there as thirteen years, 
which is just as incredible as 
Strabo’s other statement that he 
was in company with Plato; Diog. 
87 speaks only of one year and four 
months. The statements of Dio- 
dorus, 1.98, Seneca, Qu. Nat. vii. 3, 
2, as to the results of his Egyptian 
travels, are certainly much exa 

gerated (cf. Ideler, 1828, 204 sq.). 
Afterwards, he studied in Cyzicus 
(Diog. 87, who adds someimprobable 


details, Philostr. loc. cit., of. Ideler, 
1830, 53); later on he lived in high 
honotr in his native city, to which 
he gave laws (Diog. 88; Plut. 
adv. Col. 32, 9, p. 1126 ; of. Theod. 
cur. gr. aff. ix. 12, p. 124); his 
observatory was shown for a long 
time (Strabo, ii. 5, 14, p. 119, 
xvii. 1, 30, p. 807). His character 
is praised by Arist. Eth. N. x. 2 
beginn. On his writings and dis- 
coveries a8 a mathematician and 
astronomer eee Ideler loc. cit. 

18 According to Sotion apnd 
Diog. 86, the tame of the Socratic 
schools brought him to Athens, 
where, however, he only stayed two 
months. Cicero, Divin. ii. 42, 
87; Rep. i. 14, 22, calls him 
Platonis auditor ; Strabo, xiv. 2, 
15, p. 656, and Procl. in Eucl. 
i. 19 (67 Friedl.), his ératpos ; 
Plut. adv. Col. 32, 9, p. 1126, his 
ouvhOns together with Aristotle; 
Philostr. v. Soph. i. 1, says: Eve. 
trovs év "Axadnulg dAébyous lxavdis 
éxppovticas; Alex. Aphrod. ad 
Metaph. i. 9, 991 a. 14: Eds. réy 
TlAdrwros yrwpluwy, Asclep. ibid. 
TlAarwuxds, dxpoarhs WAdruvos. 
Cf. Sosigenes apud Schol. in Arist. 
498 a. 45, perhaps on the authority 
of Eudemus. The unhistorical state- 
ments in Plut., gen. Sccr. 7, p. 579 
(ep. Plat. xiii. 360 c.), and the more 
probablo statements, v. Maro. 14, 
qu. conviv. viii. 2, i. 7, p. 718, pre- 
suppose a close councction of the 
two. Diogenes counts Eudoxus 
among the Pythagoreans; s0, too, 
Tambi. in Nicom. Arithm. p. 11. 

1 This is bie A Sirs in the 
statement ap. Diog. that the physi- 
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little, and that little is directly opposed to genuine 
Platonism. Xenocrates was followed, as head of the 
Academy, by Polemo,” whom he had converted from a 
disorderly life to serious purpose and moral rectitude, 
by the influence of his personal character and dis- 


courses.”! 


The successor of Polemo was his scholar and 


friend Crates,” whose eminent fellow-disciple Crantor™* 


cian Chrysippus heard from him 
vd re wepl Gedy Kal kdcjou Kai Trav 
perewporoyounévwy. Eudocia, sub 
voce, makes of this treatises wepl 
Gedy, and the like. 

2 Polemo of Athens succeeded 
his teacher, Ol. 116, 3 (31¢ B.c.), 
see 840, 1, and died, aco. to Euseb. 
Chronicon, Ol. 127, 8 (270 B.c.), at 
a good old age, as Diog. says iv. 
20. With this agrees the state- 
ment that Arcesilans, who died at 
seventy-five, Ol. 134, 4 (241 n.c.), 
Diog. 44, 71, and who was consc- 

uently born 316 sB.c., lived in 
riendship with Crantor (who died 
before Polemo) and with Po'emo 
himself (Diog. iv. 22, 27, 29 8q.). 
The statement that Arcesilaus 
flourished in Ol. 120, i.e. 300 n.c. 
(Diog. 45, following Apollodor.), 
cannot be brought into agreement 
with this, but 1s of po importance, 
standing as it does in such direct 
contradiction with the most certain 
fundamental points, that ve must 
suppose that there is either a con- 
fusion or a mistake in writing. 

21 The event is well known and 
frequently mentioned; see Diog. 
iv. 16 sq.; Ind. Hercul. 13 (which 
follows the same source as Diogenes, 
viz. Antigonus the Carystian) ; 
Plut. de adulat. c. 32, p. 71; 
Lucian, Accus. c. 16 8q.; Poictet. 
Dissert. iii. 1, 14, iv. 11, 30; 
Origen c. Cels. i. 64, iii. 67; 


Themist. orat. xxvi. 303 D; 
Horace, Sat. ii. 3, 253 sqq.; Valer. 
Max. vi. 9, ext. 1; Augustine, epist. 
154, 2 c. Julian, i. 12, 35. In 
Diog. iv. 17 sqq. (Hind. Here. loc. 
cit.) we get instances of the grave 
dignity, the immovable firmness, 
and the noble tranquillity for 
which Polemo afterwards became 
distinguished. Otherwise we know 
nothing abont his life. 

23 The Athenian Crates lived in 
the most intimate friendly relation- 
a} with Polemo, as did Crantor 
and Arcesilaus afterwards (Diog. 
iv. 17, 21 a4. 3 Ind. Herc. 15, 16, 
v. in sqq.). He seems not to have 
held the office of head of the schoo 
for long, as his predecessor died in 
the year 270 B.c., and his successor, 
whose revolutionary activity must 
have lasted some time, died in 241 
B.C., v. supra. According to Diog. 
23, he left behind him not only 
philosophical writings and treatises 
on comedy, but popular and diplo- 
matic orations. He cannot have 
remained aloof from politics. 

23 Kayser, De Crantore Aca- 
demico, Heidelb. 1841. Crantor 
was born at Soli, in Sicily, where 
he is said to have soon attracted 
attention. Thence he came to. 
Athens, where he frequented the 
school of Xenocrates, together with 
Polemo (Diog. iv. 24; Ind. Herc. 
16, 1 sqq.); he cannot, therefore, 
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had previously died. Next to Crates came Arcesilaus ; 
with him the Academy entered on a new phase of scien- 
tific development, which must be considered later on. 
The members of the Older Academy professed to 
maintain Plato’s doctrine generally unaltered ;*4 but they 
chiefly adhered to its later form. In pursuing his enqui- 
ries into numbers and their elements, they approximated 
very closely to the Pythagoreans, so that their metaphy- 
sics became an abstruse dogmatism” with a large admix- 
ture of arithmetical and theological mysticism. At the 
period when Plato’s metaphysics showed Pythagorean 
tendencies, we find that his Ethics were of the more 
popular kind described in the Laws; and this was also the 


have been more than a year vounger 
than Polemo. Nevertheless, after 
Xenocrates’ death, he refused the 
invitation to establish a school of 
his own, and continued to listen to 
the discourses of his admired friend 
(Diog. 24.8q.17). With Arcesilaus, 
whom he won over for the Academy, 
he lived in the most confidential 
connection, and left him a con- 
siderable property (Diog. 28 sq. 24 
sq.; Numen. ap. Euseb. preep. Ev. 
xiv. 6,3). Hedied before Polemo, 
apparently at a good old age (Diog. 
27, 25), but the year of ie deat 

cannot be fixed more definitely. 
His writings, altogether of moderate 
extent (30,000 lines, says Diog. 24), 
are lost, except a few fragments 
(collected by Kayser, p. 12 sqq.), 
which, however, still enable us to 
recognize his choice diction (Diog. 
27) and pleasing fulness of style. 
The most celebrated of them 
was his small treatise wept wépOous 
(Cic, Acad. ii. 44, 185; Diog. 27), 
which was copied by Cicero in his 
Consolatio, and, in some points, in 


the Tusculans, and by Plutarch in 
his Consolatio ad Apollonium: cf. 
Kayser, 34 sqq., who gives the 
views of Wyttenbach and others on 
this subject. 

%4That they actually did so is 
asserted by Cicero, following An- 
tiochus (see Acad. i. 4, 14, cf. 12, 
43; Fin. v. 3, 7, 8, 6,16); Acad. 
i. 9,34 (on Speusippus, Xenocrates, 
Polemo, Crates, Crantor): dili- 
genter ea,que a superioribus accepe- 
rant, tuebantur; cf. Diog. iv. 1, 
of Speusippus. On the contrary, 
Numen. ap. Euseb. prec. Ev. xiv. 
5, 1 sqq., and Euseb. himself, ibid. 
4,14: wodd\axf wapadvorres Ta de 
orpeBXobvres, ovK évéuewar 77 
=poty sadox7, which Numenius 
strongly blames. Which was right 
will be seen immediately. 

**The Academician apud Cic. 
Acad. i. 4, 17, sq, designates the 
dogmatic formulation of the system 
as a departure from the Socratic 
manner common to Aristotle and 
the contemporary Platonists. 
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case with the philosophers of the Academy. Unlike their 
master, they seem to have neglected the severer enquiries 
of Dialectic; nor did they (except in the direction of 
astronomy and mathematics) pay much attention to the 
investigation of natural science, already discouraged by 
him. We know, however, so little about these men 
that it is often impossible to combine, even by probable 
conjecture, the scattered fragments of their doctrines 
that have come down to us into any connected whole. 
Plato’s nephew, Speusippus,”* though greatly inferior 
to Aristotle in philosophic genius, seems to have re- 
sembled him in his desire for definiteness and experi- 
mental completeness of knowledge. Being convinced 
of the interdependence of all knowledge, he was of 
opinion that it is impossible to possess a satisfactory 
knowledge of anything without the knowledge of all 
things besides: for to know what a thing is, we must 
know wherein it is distinguished from other things; 
and to know this, we must know how these other things 
are constituted.?” He therefore sought to gain a basis 


% Cf. on his doctrine Brandis, 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b. 1, p. 6 sqq. 
On the Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrine of numbers, Rhein. Mus., 
v. Niebuhr and Brandis, ii. 4; 
Ritter, ii. 524 sqq.; Ravaisson, 
epouneE! de primis rerum prin- 
cipiis placita, Par. 1838; Krische, 
Forschungen, i. 247 sqq. 

77 Arist. Anal. Post. ii, 13, 97 a. 
6: ovdév 5é det rdv dpesbuevoy wal diac- 
povpevoy dwavyra el5évac 7a byra. aal- 
To. advvarov gdaci rives elvat tds 
Siagopas eldévar ras wrpds Exacrov ph 
eldéra Exacrov. dved 5¢ rv Sta popoy 
obk elvat Exacroy eldévar. od yap uh 
‘cagdéper, tavrov elvar rovTy, od 8é 


Siapéper, Erepoy rovrov. 


-tius in 


By rues 
we are to understand Speusippus, 
according to the commentators in 
loc., Philoponus, Themistins, i. 92, 
15 sq., Sp., and an anonymous 
writer who appeals to Eudenus 
(Schol. in Arist. 298 a. 11-25). 
Whether Themistius has preserved 
Speusippus’ own words is uncer- 
tain. Writers so little trustworthy 
as Philoponus and the later Eustra- 
ost. Ana]. 50 a. o. b. o., 
cannot be depended on for the 
statement that Speusippus used 
the dictum in order to invalidate 
conceptual definition and division. 
Such eristic views are ascribed to 
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for enquiry by means of a comparative survey of the 
different spheres of the Actual.?® And while thus at- 
tributing greater worth to experience than Plato had 
done, his theory of knowledge softened the abrupt 


opposition which Plato had 


staged oe by no ancient authority : 
Spor and diatpécers are expressly 
attributed to him, rightly or 
wrongly. (Diog. iv. 5: the 8carpé- 
gecs may be those spoken of above, 
46, 5, whereas our Peoudo-Platonic 
definitions are too poor, and con- 
tain too much that is Peripatetic 
to suit Speusippus.) Such views, 
in fact, are utterly at variance with 
his whole scientific attitude: he is 
dogmatic, and even in the little we 
know of him, by no means deficient 
cither in definitions or divisions. 
Of tho latter we shall have in- 
stances presently ; for the former, 
cf. Plut. piat. qu. viii. 4, 8, p. 
1007, where a definition of Time 
is given. 
*8 To this belongs that enquiry 
concerning names which Simplicius 
mentions in Categ. (Schol. in Arist. 
43 b. 19 a. 31, 41 b. 30; and7 
8, 9 a, & Basil). (Names are 
divided into ravrwyuua and érepw- 
vupa: on the one side, duuyuzea and 
cuvwvupa; and on the other érepw- 
vupa, woAudvupa, and mapwrupma.) 
Cf. Diog. iv. 2: obros mxpd- 
tos, xabd pnot Acddwpos.... , & 
tois pa@hpacw é0edcaro Td Kowdy 
kal cuvpxelwce xaOdcov fy duva- 
Tov dAAHAots. This can hardly 
refer to anything but a compara- 
tive survey; the essential con- 
nection of the sciences had been 
already propounded by Plato, and 
with far greater completeness than 
by Speusippus ; fur Speusippus 
osited different principles for the 
different spheres of Being. A 


assumed between the sen- 


comparativo survey of natural 
history was contained in the ten 
books of the “Oyo, or, according 
to the fuller title given in Diog. 5: 
Tov wept Thy wpayparelay dpolwy 
(the preceding d&dAoyo is justly 
uestioned by Kiiech, Forsch. 253, 
or the reason that a work of this 
kind could hardly be written in 
the dialogic form: perhaps d:adoyal 
is the right adie. Diogenes 
connects with it one or two other 
similar works: d:arpéoes xal mds 
Ta «= Suoa = Urobéces). In this 
treatise, as we seo from the frag- 
ments in Athenseus, Speusippus 
examined the various kinds ot 
plants and animals, classing to- 
gether those that are related, and 
separating the unlike. Cf. Athenzeus 
iil. 86 c.: Zrevocwmos 8 ev Sevrépw 
‘Opolwy rapardjoww elvat Khpuxas, 
woppupas, orpaSirous, kéyxous... 
Ere 6 Lrevocwros éffs wddw ldle 
karapOetrac Kéyxous, xrévas, wis 
wlyvas, cwrjvas, Kal év Ad\Xw pé 
bcrpea, Newddas. Again, 105 t. 
Zrevowrmos 52 du Sevrépy ‘Opolwr 
wapardnod pyow elvat roy pada- 
koorpdxwy xépaxoy, x.t.d. iv. 183b.: 
tore 3 iy xepxwrn Sov Suotoy rérreye 
kal riyovly, ws Orevoiwros wapl- 
ornow év rerdpry'Opolwy. vii. 308 

Zwrevoiwmos & éy Seurépy 
‘Opolwy &ilornow avras (the Ouypides) 
rv Oivywy. 1x. 369 a.: Zrevourwos 
8 dy sevrépy ‘Opolww padarls, 
pnot, yoyyuAls, pdgus, dvddpwor, 
Suoa. Similarly, vii. 300 c., 801 
c., 827 c., 308 d., 313 a, 319 b., 
323 a., 829 sq. 
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sible and rational perception, by interposing a Third 
between them. ‘The Immaterial,’ said Speusippus, ‘is 
known by means of scientific thought—the Material, 
by scientific perception ;’ under this he included ob- 
servation guided by understanding.” In proportion, 
however, as he directed his attention to the Particular 
of experience he departed from that Unity of the high- 
est principles, which Plato had striven to obtain. Plato, 
according to the later view of his system, had shown 
the One and the Great-and-Small to be the most uni- 
versal elements in all things; and at the same time 
had left the essential difference between the Sensible 
and the Ideal unexplained, and seemingly unregarded. 
Speusippus saw the necessity of more accurately deter- 
mining and discriminating these two principles. Plato 
had identified the One with the Good and the divine 
Reason.*® Speusippus distinguished the three concepts 
from one another.*! The Good, he believed, could not 
stand as the ground of all Being, at the beginning of 


9 Sextus, Math. vii. 145: Zrev- ovx adroguy, AAN’ éx Aoyiopod wepe- 


owrmos 5¢, éwel Tav mpaypydatuv Ta 
pev aloOnrda, Ta 5¢ vonrda, Tov perv 
vonray Kptripiov edekev elvac rdv 
éxcoTnuovxdy Adyov, Tay 5é aicOn- 
Tay Thy émornuouKkny alcO@now’ 
emiornuovxny 6é alaOnow brelrnge 
Kadecrdvat thy peradauBdvovcay 
THs Kara Tov Noyov adnOelas. “owep 
yap of rod avAnrod 4 Wddrov Sdx- 
Tudo TEXVIKHY fev eTxov évépyecay, 
ovK éy avrots dé mponyoupévws 
rerecounevnv, AAAA Tis (? 5a rhs) 
wpos Tov oytoudy cuvackioews 
dmaprifouervny. kal ws 7 Tod wovorKod 
alaOnows évdpyeiay (évépyerav) pév 
elxev dvridnatixhy Tov TE 7ppLo- 
opévou kal Tot dvappdcrou, 7 UTnv dé 


yeyovuiay. olrw Kal 7 émiarnpovixy 
alcOnois puoixas mapa Tod Aéyou 
THs) |6-émloTnmovikns §=ueradapBaver 
TpiBns wpds aTAar7 THY VmoKELevwy 
didyvwow. We must not, however, 
infer from these passages that 
Speusippus understood by alc Onats 
émcoTnuovkh an immediate, prima- 
rily zesthetic perception (Brandis, 
ii, b. 1, p. 9), though, like Aristotle, 
he distinguished, in the sphere of 
thinking knowledge, between the 
immediate knowledge of principles 
and the mediate knowledge of that 
which is derived from them. 

“0 Vide p. 321 sqq. 

31 Vide p. 280 qq. 
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Being, but only as the goal and completion of Being, at 
the end of the chain, as we see in the case of individuals: 
they begin with imperfection and only attain to perfec- 
tion *? in the course of their development. And the One 
cannot coincide with the Good, otherwise the Many must 
coincide with the Evil; and according to this, Good and 
Evil must be first causes as well asthe Oneand the Many. 
Although, therefore, he admitted that the One was 
akin to the Good, and its most essential constituent,” 
yet he separated them so as to make the One a prin- 


ciple and the Good its result.* 


32 Vide p. 286, 167. 

38 Metaphysics, xii. 7, 1072 b. 
30: Sco b€ UrodkauBdyovew, Gowrep 
ol IIvéaydpecoe xal Zwevorwwros, 7d 
KddAdorov Kal Aptoroy wh & dpx7 
elvat, 50 Kal ray uray Kal roy 
Sy'wy Tas dpxas atria’ wey elvar, rd 
dé xaddv xal rédetov ev rols €x rov- 
Twy (an argument belonging, doubt. 
less, to Speusippus only, and not 
to the Pythagoreans) ovx dp0ds 
otovrat. (The other reading adopted 
by Themistius and Philoponus, 
which substitutes Aevxcrmos for 
Lrevourmos, is rightly rejected by 
Krische, Forsch. 250, 1.) This 
theory of Speusippus is also re- 
ferred to in Metaphysics, xiv. 5 
(at the beginning): ovx ép0ds 3 
vrodapuBdver ovd’ ef ris wapecxdger 
Tas Tov Sou dpyds ry Tdv Shwy Kal 
gurav, Sri && doplarwy dreday 8e 
adel Ta reXecdrepa, did Kai exit ray 
mpwtwy olrws Exvew gnoiv dare 
unde ov re elvac 7d by adré. Fur- 
ther, in chapter 4, 1091 a., 29 sqq., 
as to how the first Causes are 
related to the Good, wérepoy éorl 
Tt éxelvwy. . . avrd 7d dyaddr xal 
7d Aptarov, h od, add’ vorepoyer7. 


As a third element, 


wapa wey yap Trav Geodéywv (the 
ancient Cosmogonies) fo:xew duodo- 
yeic0ar rév viv riot (Speusippus) 
of oS dacw, dd\A& wrpoedOovons rijs 
Tay Svrwy picews Kal Td dyaGdy kal 
7d kaddy éudalver Gar. 

“4 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
xiv. 4, 1091 b. 30: If the One is 
conceived as the Good, the second 

rinciple (Plurality or theGreat-and- 
Small) must be identified with the 
Bad-in-itself. didwep 3 uev (Pseudo- 
Alexander, following, no doubt, 
Alexander, here mentions Speusip- 

us; and it is clear from what we 

ave said above that no one else can 
be intended) &gevye 7d d-yabdv wpo- 
cdrrey Typ évl, ws dvayKaiov by, 
éwecdy Cf évayrlwy h yéveots, To Kaxdy 
Thy Tod wAHOous pvow elvac, And in 
xii. 10, 1075 a. 36, after the Pla- 
tonic theory of the identity of the 
One and the Good has been opposed 
by the same arguments as in xiv. 
4: of 8’ Addo odd’ dpxds 7d dyaldp 
kal 7d xaxép, 

3 Cf. Aristotle, Eth. N. i. 4, 
1096 b. 5: wiPandrepoy 8 éol- 
kacw ol Widaydpecoe Adyew wept 
avrod (rob dyaGob), riOévres ey ry 


- 
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distinct from the One and the Good, ca:as the efficient 
cause or Reason;** but this he combined with the 
Platonic World-soul, and the Pythagorean central fire ; 
for he supposed the world to be ruled by animate 
power, having its seat in the centre and in the circum- 
ference, and extending itself throughout the whole 
space of the universe.*” Plato’s Ideal principle is thus 
resolved by Speusippus into three principles, which are 
analogous to Aristotle’s formal, efficient, and final 
causes, but are far from having the precise determina- 
tion and the universal significance of these. The second 


Tay dyaday cvoraxig rd év (they 
did not hold the One to be the 
Good itself, but placed it in the 
table of contraries (vide vol. i. 302), 
beside the Good and Perfect) ols 
‘8h xat Zrevovwros éwaxodov0jcat 
Soxet. In Metaphysics, xiv. 4, 
1091 b. 14 (r@v 5 ras dxwhrous 
ovclas elvat Neydvrwv ol wév pac 
ord rd &y 7rd dyabds avrod elvat. 
ovalay pévroas 7d ey atrod gorro 
elvat pddtora), the words ovclay, 
k.7.X., are also to be taken 
in this connection. In spite of 
the arguments of Bonitz (see his 
remarks on this passage), I cannot 
give up the possibility (Plat. Stud. 
277) that some words, such, per- 
haps, as ol 6¢ rodro pev Edevyor, 
have been lost from their imme- 
diate context. 

36 Cf. the passages already 
quoted. Actording to Metaphysics, 
xiv. 5 (vide supra, note 33), Spen- 
sippus would not even allow that 
tho Original One was existent ; for 
he supposed that its union with 
the Many was the cause that firot 
produced a Being. In support of 
this opinion he might have appealed 
to Plato, Parmen. 141 E. 


87 Vide b. 286, 167. Cf. 
Metaph. vii. 2, 1028 b. 19. 
Plato has three substances—the 
Idea, the Mathematical _ princi- 
ple, and sensuous things: <Zzed- 
ovmmwos 62 kal wielous ovolas, drd 
Tov évds dptduevos, Kai dpxas 
éxdorns ovclas AAAnv pev dpiOuuy, 
G\rAnv be peyeOuv, Ereira Wuyfjs. 
The commentators paraphrase this 
passage, as Brandis remarks, on no 
other authority than their own; 
and it is very improbable that the 
addition of Asclepius (Schol. in 
Arist. 740 a. 16, 741 a. 0.) to the 
Aristotelian examples, xal wdd\w 
GdAnv ovclav vod Kal GAAnv Wuxijs, 
k.7.r., which is not to be found in 
Alexander (740 b. 18), rests on 
any historical tradition. The 
separation of divine Reason from 
the One is involved in the theorem 
mentioned above—the Best can- 
not be the First. Anaxagoras, 
who maintained that Reason is 
enema was contrasted by Aris- 
totle with Speusippus, in regard 
to this doctrine (Metaph. xiv. 4, 
1091 b. 8 sqq.; ct. a. 33 sqq.), as 
Ravaisson truly observes (p. 17). 
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THE SOUL. PLURALITY, 571 


principle, Plato’s Great-and-Small, he described, in 
contrast to the One, as Plurality,®* thus connecting it 


with the Pythagorean categories.* 


From Unity and 


Plurality, however, he derived numbers only; for the 
explanation of everything else, he set up several other 
principles,*° related to the former, and yet distinct from 


38 Cf. Cicero, N. D.i. 18, 32 (ac- 
cording to Philodemus): Speusippus 
Platonem avunculum subsequens 
et vim quandam dicens, qua omnia 
regantur, eamque animalem, evel- 
lere ex animis conatur cognitionem 
Deorum. Minucius Felix repeats 
this; Octav. 19. Cf. Theophras- 
tus, Metaph., 322 (Fr. 12, 32, 
Wimm.): Zwrevocrros omdvidy re 
TO Thutcoy moet Td wepl rhy rod 
pécou xupay. ra, 5 Axpa Kal éxaré- 
pw0ev (perhaps thisought to be read: 
xepay td 7’ Axpa éxarépwhev, the 
extreme ends on both sides, the 
circumference of the globe in its 
two halves). That this zl:o», 
dwelling in the centre and in the 
circumference, is the Deity as 
World-sonl, is clear from the 
analogy of the central fire, to 
which the same place was assigned 
as to the riucov (vide vol. i. 
357 sq.); and from the Timeeus, 
36 KE. This account of the soul 
Speusippus took literally, and 
combined it with the doctrine of 
the central fire. With this view 
of the World-soul (vide supra 355, 
154) we should connect the state- 
ment of Inmblichus (Stob. Ecl. i. 
862 ; cf. Diog. iii. 67), that he con- 
ceived the soul éy l3ég rod wdyrn 
diacrarov: to him, as to other 
philosophers, the soul is that which 
is everywhere present, and fills all 
space. KRavaisson’s proposal (p. 
40 sq.) to substitute ddiacrdrov 
for diacrarod is, therefore, inad- 


missible. His conjecture (p. 18 
sq.) that Aristotle is referring to 
Speusippus when he says that vois 
cannot be merely divas, but 
roust be évépyea (Metaph. xii. 6, 
9, 1071 b. 17 sqq. 1074 b. 19, 
28), also appears quite unfounded ; 
Speusippus certainly made a dis- 
tinction between the first, imperfect 
Being and vous. But for the same 
reason Krische is wrong in assert- 
ing (p. 256) that he regarded the 
divine Reason as the poe. oppo- 
sitionless cause. In that case the 
theory 7d Apicroy pn &y apx7 
elvac (vide notes 334- d 37) could 
not beascribed to him. Speusippus 
held that Reason, like the World- 
soul of the Timzeus, was primarily 
derived or created. Lastly, I can- 
not agree with Ravaisson (p. 21) 
or Brandis, ii. b. 1, 14, in os Sears 
the passage in Cicero to the 
Original One, to which Speusippus 
would seem to have attributed & 
specific activity. This ne 

8 


tion appears far more applicab 


to the World-soul spoken of by 
Theophrastus, which cannot coin- 
cide with the One. The quotations 
in note 37 are sufficient to prove 
that the One was not conceived by 
Speusippus as an animate natore. 
” vi e vol. i. 302. 

“© Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. xiv. 
4, and Pseudo-Alexander on this 
passage (vide supra, note 34), 
and also in c. 5, 1092 a. 35: éret 
tolvuy rd dv 6 mev TY TAHOE ws 
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them,*' just as he had supposed the Good as related to 


the One, but not identical with it. 


Thus he obtained 


a plurality of spheres, united not by the identity, but 


by the similarity of their ultimate causes.” 


évayriovy rlOnow; and C 1, 1037 
b. (cf. Z 27, 30): of 5 7d Erepov 
tav dvaytiwy byny wootouw, ol perv 
T@ évl tH low 7d Avicov, Wo TovTO 
Thy Tou TAHPous odcar Hiccy, ol dé 
T@ évt 7rd whHO0s. Here Pseudo- 
Alexander refers only to the 
Pythagoreans, but Aristotle evi- 
dently alludes to Speusippus, for 
he continues: yeyyavrac yap ol 
dpcOuol rots udev ex THs TOU dyloou 
duddos rob peyddou Kal puixpad, Te 
& éx rod wxAHOous, Urd THs Too 
évds 3¢ ovclas dudow. It is clear 
from what follows that he is con- 
cerned with the Platonists, for he 
expressly says that this determina- 
tion was chosen because Plato’s 
Great-and-Small relates too exclu- 
sively to that which is in Space. 
Cf. also Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085 
a. 31 (vide infra, note 42), 6, 4 
544. 5 xii. 10, 1075 b. 32, and prob- 
ably the beginning of x.; xiv. 1, 
1087 b. 30 sqq. According to 
Damascius, De Princip. p. 3 (od 
yap &v ws €ddxicrov, xabdrep Uwev- 
owmmos Cd0te Adyecv), we might sup- 
pose that Speusippus had also 
denoted the One as the Least. 
But from Aristotle, Metaph. 
xiv. 1, 1087 b. 30 sqq., we find 
that this cannot have been the case. 
Damascius, most likely, made a 
false deduction from that passage. 

“t Metaph. vii. 2; vide supra, 
note 37. Following this precedent, 
and in agreement with Racsicon 
(p. 37), Brandis (p. 10), Schwegler, 
and Bonitz (see their comments on 
the pagsage), we may consider 
Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 b. 37, as 


That uni- 


applying to Speusippus, and not, 
ar Pisce lesan oe thinks, to 
the Pythagoreans. The words are: 
ol d¢ Adyovres roy dpiOudy wpwrov 
Tov paOnparixdy Kal obrws del AX\Any 
éxouévny ovclay cal apxas éxdorns 
GdrAas, éweccoduwde thy rov wards 
ovclay moovorw (ovbevy yap % érépa 
TH érépg cuuBddX\g:™eTat cioa 4 Kh 
ofoa) Kal dpxds woddds. In 
that case we must also regard 
Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 13, 
as a reference to him: & éé 
éreSnricecey dy rts ph Alay edxepns 
Qv wept pév Tot dpiOuod wavrds xal 
Tay pabnparckady 7d pnOev cupBad- 
AecOae ArAAHANS Ta wpbrepa ois 
Dorepoy. wh Srros yap Tod apiOpod 
over Frrov ra peyéOn Ecrat Trois Ta 
Ladnparexd pdvor elvar dauévors, kai 
TouTwy ph Srrwy fh Wuxh Kal 7a 
cwpata ra alaOnrd. ovK Foxe 3’ 7 
duos émweccodwwdns otca eK Twp 
dawondvwy, worep poxOnpa rTpa- 
yyoia. Cf. Schwegler in loc. 

“ Metaph. iii.9. Aristotle asks 
how spatial magnitudes are to be 
explained on the presupposition of 
Plato’s theory of numbers; and 
having discussed the derivation of 
the line from the Long-and-Short 
(vide supra, p. 519, 8), and the 
like, he proceeds (1085 a. 31), of pév 
oty rd peyéOn yervGow éx roavrns 
Orns, Erepor 6 ex THs orcyps (7 Se 
ortynn avrois Soxet civat ovx ey, 
GAN’ olov rd év) cal GdAns BAns 
oias 7d mAROs, AAN’ OV wAHOoOUS. 
The fundamental opposition of the 
One and Plurality, from which this 
derivation starts, shows that it be- 
longs to Speusippus. 
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form interdependence of the whole universe, which Plato 
and Aristotle so strongly maintained, was, as Aristotle 
says, broken up by Speusippus. 

The highest sphere in this series is that of numbers. 
These, with Speusippus, occupy the place of Ideas, which 
he entirely abandons. Numbers are, according to him, 
the First of all that exists; and though he denies the 
distinction between mathematical and Ideal numbers, yet 
he separates them, in their existence, from sensible ob- 
jects, as Plato separates his Ideas; ** and he gives the 
same reason for this procedure that Plato gave for his: 
namely, that no knowledge would be possible if there 


were not a nature exalted 


“3 Vide note 37. 

4! Aristotle often mentions the 
theory that mathematical numbers 
and magnitudes alone, with the ex- 
ception of Ideas, exist apart from 
the Sensible. In Metaph. xiii. 1, 
he specifies three opinions on this 
point: 1) The philosophers who 
discriminated the Ideas from ma- 
thematical numbers ; 2) those who 
declared them to be the same ; and 
3) those who only allowed the ex- 
istence of mathematical numbers 
(repo. 5é rTwes ras padnuarcxds 
Mévoy ovolas elval pact), either as 
undivided from the Sensible, xa6d- 
wep Aéyoucs twes (the Pythago- 
reans, not, as Susemihl thinks, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 520, 668, some 
Platonist unknown to us. The 
theory that mathematical number 
is the only number, and that it is 
not separated from the objects of 
sense, 1s adduced, c. 8, 1083 b. 8 
éqq.; xiv. 3, 1090 a. 20 aa» 30 
8qq.; 3. 6, 987 b. 27 sqq.; Physics, 
Hi. 4, 203 a. 6, as a distinctive 
doctrine of the Pythagoreans ; 


But 


Aristotle never attributes it to a 
Platonist), or xexwpicudva rav 
alaO@nrav (Aéyoucte Se xal obrw rwés). 
He then combats the twolatter theo- 
ries (c. 2) ; the second at p. 1076 b. 
11 sqq. Aristotle also distinguishes 

Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 b. 11) three 

ifferent views among those whio 
held numbers to be ovelat ywpioral ; 
it is manifest, from the opening of 
the chapter, that he is speaking 
only of these. of uév ody, he says, 
augorépous gacly elvac rods dpc6- 
pods, ... Kai xwptorovs dugorépous 
Tay alcOnradyv. ol dé rdv padnpa- 
recov povoy apOporv elvac Toy mpOrovy 
Tay dvTav Kexwptopévoyv ray alcOn- 
tay (cf. Z 25 sqq.) xal of Tv6a- 
ybpecoe 8 Eva, rdv padnuarcxdy, TrAhy 
ob Kexwpiouévoyv, and so forth; 
GdAos dé res Tov prov dprOudy roy 
ray elSav Eva elvar, Evior 5¢ xai rdv 
padnparcxdy Tov avrov Tovropr elvat. 
Slain details presently.) The 

octrine mentioned in the second 
passage is referred to in xiv. 2, at 
the end, where Aristotle opposes 


above the sensible.‘ 


two theories: rw lddas riOeuévw and 
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the relation of the One to numbers involved him in a 


TW ToUroy yey Tov Tpdwov ovK oloué- 
vy ba 7rd ras évovcas Svoxepelas 
dpay wept ras lddas. .. wotodvre Be 
dpOudy tov padnuarixdy. Of the 
latter he then says, ov@evds yap 
odre xnolv & Aéywr avrdv elvar, AAN’ 
ws auryy ria Néye: Kad’ adrhy giow 
obcay, odre palverat dy alrios (for 
neither does he who assumes this 
number maintain that it is the 
cause of anything, since he repre- 
sents it as a self-subsistent essence ; 
nor does it show itself to bo so; 
the adrdv efvac has to be completed 
by the afrioy that follows. See 
also xiv. 8, 1090 a. 20 sqq. The 
Pythagoreans held things to be 
themselves numbers, because they 
thought they discovered in them 
many numerical determinations : 
Tots 8¢ rdv padnuarixdy pdvov dé- 
youow elvar dpiOudy ovbevy roovroy 
évdéxerat Néyew xara ras Urobéces, 
GAN’ Bre odK Eoovrac adruv al émi- 
orjpar édéyero. Aristotle con- 
tinues in opposition to this view, 
d7Aov Ste ov Kexwptocrar Ta padn- 
parcxa, and he repeats, in regard 
to its basis, of 5¢ xywpicrdy rot- 
obvres (that is to say, Tov wadnua- 
Tixdy dpOpov), Bre éwl rar alcOnriav 
ovK €aras Ta akiwpara, dd\nO7R 5é Ta 
Acydueva kal calver rhy Yuxny, eval 
Te wUmrotapuBdvovat, Kal xwpioTa 
elvar. dpolws 5¢ xal ra peyéOn ra 
padnparcxd. Cf. xiii. 9, 1086 a. 


2: of wey yap Ta madnuarixd udvov . 


mwotoivres rapa. Ta alcOnrd, dpwrres 
Thy wept Tra edn dvcxépecay xal 
widow, dwésryncav ard Tot eldnriKxod 
dpOn00 xalrdv padnuarckdy erolnoay, 

om these he afterwards discrimi- 
nates, ol rd el5n Bouv\dpevor dua xal 
dpOnovds roewy and 6 rpwros Oéuevos 
rd re edn elvat cal dp.Opods Ta edn 

‘7 padnuarixa elvar. As to the 


philosophers who are to be credited 
with this doctrine, commentators 
are so undecided and contradictory 
(cf. Ravaisson, p. 29; Schwegler 
loc. cit.; Bonitz, Arist. Metaph. ii. 
544 sq.), that it is easy to see they 
are theorising on the basis of the 
passages in Aristotle, without any 
real knowledge of the matter. But 
we may, at any rate, gather from 
what has been quoted, that Aris- 
totle is here concerned not with 
Pythagoreans (as Pseudo-Alex- 
ander believes, p. 1076 b. 19), but 
with Platonists. He describes the 
adhcrents of the doctrine in ques- 
tion clearly as sach; for he says 
they were fed to it by the difficulties 
of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas. He 
observes that they differ from the 
Pythagoreans in assuming numbers 
and magnitudes to exist apart from 
things (as Plato did with regard 
to his Ideas); and they make use 
of the same argument that Plato 
brought forward for the separation 
of Ideas from thiags Fate p- 225 
8q., p. 231 sq.), namely, that there 
could be no knowledge if the object 
of knowledge were not exalted 
above the Sensible (87 ovx éoovrat 
avraval éricrjuaédéyero, Metaph. 
xiv. 3; vide supra). What Pla- 
tonist it was who thus departed 
from the Ideas, and assumed trans- 
cendental and hypostasized num- 
bers in their place we may infer 
from Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 b. 37; 
xiv. 8, 1090b. 13. We found that 
(on account of the parallel passage 
quoted in note 41) this passage could 
only relate to Speusippus ; so that 
the words ol 8¢ Aéyovres Tdv dpib- 
poy mpwroy roy padnucrixdy, and 
rots Ta padnuarixd pdvoy elvac 
gapévors, must also point to him. 
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difficulty ; for in order to separate the One, as first cause, 
from the Derived, he found himself obliged to distin- 
guish it by the name of the ‘ First One’ from the unities 
contained in numbers; so that, as Aristotle observes, at 
this point, at any rate, he reverted to the separation of 
Ideal and mathematical number.*® 

In the same way he assumed magnitudes to exist 
as specific substances, above and beyond sensible 
things; but the Platonic distinction of mathematical 
and Ideal magnitudes** was of course not allowed 
by Speusippus. Mathematical numbers are the First, 
mathematical magnitudes the Second.‘” Like the 
Pythagoreans, he attempted to prove various analogies 
between them ;** and in the same Pythagorean strain, 


We are reminded of him too in 
Metaph. xiii. 8, 1083 a, 21, where 
a distinetion is drawn between 
those who held Ideas to be num- 
bers and Sco lidas per ob ofovrat 
elvac 008’ dwdws odre ds dpiOpous 
Twas ovcas, Ta 52 padeparixd eivat 
kal rovs dpiOuovs mpwrous Tuy 
Svrwv, Kal dpxny avrwv elvar atrd 
7d év; and in xiv. 4, 1091 b. 22, 
where it is said that the identifi- 
cation of the One with the Good is 
beret with difficulties: cupBalvec 
yap rodAH dvexéperca, Av Ecos Pev- 
youres dmwetpjxacw, ol rd ev pep 
OMooyoivres dpxhy elvac xpwrnv 
kal arotxetov, tod dpcOuod 8& rod 
padnuarcxod. In this latter place 
especially (according to the proof 
given on p. 568) the reference to 
Speusippus is unmistakable. In the 
same manner the allusion to him 
in Z 32, didwep d pev Edevye 7d 
ayabty xpoodrrey rp évi, clearly 
refers to Z 22 sqq. Ravaisson 
rightly appeals (p. 30) to Metaph. 


vii. 2, 1028 b. 21, 24, to show that 
Speusippus did not identify num- 
bers with Ideas. Susemibl, loc. 
cit., agrees in this view of Speu- 
sippus’ doctrine; but thinks that 
the reference to him in xiii. 5, 
1076 b. 11 sq. extends to Plato 
and Xenocratesas well. From c. 1, 
1076 a, 22, compared with Z 32, 
it is, however, clear that Aristotle is 
only dealing with those who rds 
pabnuarixas pdvor ovclas elval paw, 
45 Vide the quotations from 
Metaph. xiv. 3, in the preceding 
note. Another argument, seemingly 
cupliyes Oy Speusippus, is to be 
found in Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 
5 694. : cf. vii. 2, 1028 b. 15; iii. 5. 
Metaph. xiii. 8, 1083 a. 20 sqq. 

@ Vide p. 518. 
 Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 b. 23 
(according to the quotation on p. 
573): dpuoiws sé xal wepl rd phxy 
kal wept ra éxlweda xal rept ra 
oreped. xiv. 3, 1090 a. 35: of dé 
Xwpirrdv wovotwres roy dpOpdv)... 
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he praises the perfection of the number ten, as shown 
partly in its arithmetical properties, and partly, in that 
its elements, the first four numbers, underlie all geo- 
‘metrical proportions.‘ Plato, in his later period, 
certainly made greater concessions to the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers than was consistent with the spirit 
of his system; but in his successor this tendency pre- 
ponderated to such an extent that in his metaphysics 
he would be altogether a Pythagorean, did not the 
separation of numbers from things (a remnant of the 
doctrine of Ideas) constitute a very essential difference 
between true Pythagorism and his adaptation of it. 
Speusippus seems to have paid little attention to 
natural science. Theophrastus censures him for neglect- 
ing, like most of the Platonists, to pursue his deriva- 
tion of the Particular from Primary Causes far enough; 
and for the superficial and disjoited manner in 
which he brings his principles to bear on all things 
beyond the sphere of numbers and mathematical 
quantities.°° His writings (as far as we can judge 


elval re UrodapBdvover Kal xwpioTd 
evar’ opolws d€ kal ra peyddn Ta 
Onuarckd. 

ee Tn his work on the Pythago- 
rean numbers according to Iam- 
blichus, Theol. Arist. p. 62, he 
treats minutely wept rwv ev avrots 
ypauuexay (the numbers resulting 
from geometric proportions) zo)v- 
ywviwy re kal wrayrolwy rwv € cp.d- 
Mots €remédwy dua xalorepewv. We 
must here bear in mind that in the 
Greek mathematics of the Pytha- 
goreans, arithmetic was wont to be 
*esed geometrically; we hear 

‘e and solid numbers, of 


quadratic, cubic, oblong, gnomonic, 
circular numbers, and so on. In 
the same treatise Speusippus (loc. 
cit. p. 63) attempts to prove that 
the number ten is contained in 
geometrical entities and figures: 
he finds, for example, one in the 
point; two in the line; three in 
the triangle, as the simplest plane ; 
four in the pyramid, as the sim- 
plest cube: cf. vol. i. 349 sq. and 
supra, p. 331, 103, and p. 519, 8. 

Vide the fragment in the 
Theol. Arithm. loc. cit. and the ex- 
tracts from it in the preceding note. 
Further details presently. 
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from their titles*') consist, in addition to those already 


mentioned, of descriptive 


rather than investigatory 


works:" they include books on Metaphysics, Theology, 


Mathematics, Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric.™ 


Of the 


Physics of Speusippus tradition has preserved very 


little. 


Aristotle may perhaps be alluding to him 


when he accuses the Platonists of making Space, as the 
sphere of mathematical and corporeal magnitudes, be- 
gin simultaneously with these.* We are told that he 


51 Motaph. p. 812 (Fr. 12, 11 
Wimm.): viv 8 of ye woddol (of 
the Pythagoreans) wéxpe ruds ér- 
Odvres katawavovrat kabdwrep xal ol 
7d év xal rh» ddpicrov budda rot- 
obvres tho Platonists (and more 
particularly Plato, p. 519, 10). 
Tous yap dpOuods yerrioarvres xal 
ra éniweda kal ra cdpata, cxeddy 
ra\\a wapadelrouct, wxAhy Sscov 
éparrdpevot, kal rocairo pbyoy dn- 
Noovres, Sri TL rev dwd THs doplarou 
Suddos, olov réros xal Kevdy xal 
Awepov, Ta 8’ dard rOv dpigudy nat 
rou évds, oloy Wuxh nat GAN’ Arta, 
xpsvov & dua cat roy odpaydy xal 
drepa 5h wielw* rod 8’ ovpavod wépe 
Kal Tay Aowav ovdenlay éri rooiy- 
rat pvelav’ woavrws 8° ovde of repli 
DSrevorrmoy, o0de rdv ovGels, wAHv 
EvoKpAaTnS. ; 

62 Diog. iv. 4.uq. In this cata- 
logue several of his known works 
are missing. Whether they aro 
altogether omitted, or are quoted 
under other titles, we do not know. 
Among these are: the treatise on 
Pythagorean numbers Ae note 
49), unless this is included in the 
Maénnarcxds (Proclus BAYS, Eucl. 
22, vide 77 Fr., that Speusippus 
called all geometrical propositions 
Aactageicy the treatise xpds K)co- 
govra (vide note 66), which per- 
haps may be identical with the 


pds vouobeclas of Diogenes; wrepl 
dirocdpuy (Diog. ix. 23; cf. the 
girdoogos, iv. 4); and the Platonic 
discourses on the Good (Simplicius, 
Phys. 32 b. m. These can hardly 
be tho ‘one book’ wept gidocodlas 
which Diesene describes). With 
regard to the I1Adrwvos mepideirvoy 
(vide p. 1, 1) Fischer, in his life ot 
Speusippus, 38, conjectures that it 
may be the same as the Eulogy of 
Plato(p. 1,1); since thismight have 
assumed the form of a discourse 
at Plato’s funeral feast (or per- 
haps several such discourses), and 
the statements of Apuleius about 
Plato, which we derive from Speu- 
sippus, may have been taken from 
it. Among these, however, we can 
only reckon with certainty the 
quotations, p. 6, 5; and p. 44, 111. 
In Plutarch, Quest. conv. Prom. 8, 
p. 612, we perhaps have a reference 
to this work. It is also possible 
that, as Hermann and Steinhart 
suppose (vide supra, p. 1, 1), the 
title repldecavoy was incorrectly be- 
stowed upon Speusippus’s treatise. 

53 Vide note 28. 

% TI include the treatise sepl 
yux fs with the metaph baba works, 
as it seems to have been chiefly 
concerned with the World-soul 
(supra, note 38). 


PP 
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defined Time as Quantity in motion ;© that he adhered 
to the mathematical derivation of the elements; 
assuming, however, with Philolaus, five elements,” 
instead of Plato’s four: that he declared not only 
the higher, but the irrational part also, of the soul 
to be immortal,°’"—a divergence from Plato,®® which 
may have been occasioned by the difficulties resulting 
from the opposite theory, in regard to the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis; for it can scarcely be doubted that 
so great an admirer of Pythagoras was an upholder of 


that doctrine. 


These scanty notices contain all that 


we really know about the Physics of Speusippus, and 


55 Metaph, iv. 5, 1092 a. 17: 
drowov 5é€ xal rd rérov dua rots 
arepects Kal rots wabnuarcKots wocf- 
oa... Kal rd elwew pev Sri wrod 
doras, rl 3¢ dorw 6 réos, uh. As 
this observation is immediately 
preceded by a criticism on a doc- 
trine of Speusippus, Ravaisson (44) 
and Brandis (i1. b. 1, 18) suppose 
that it refers to him. But there is 
no real conncction between the two 
passages: Bonitz therefore thinks 
it may belong elsewhere—perhaps 
to Mctaph. xiii. 8, 9. 

56 7d dv kwnoet woody (Plut. Plat. 
qu. viii. 4, 3, s. 1007). This defi- 
nition leaves it uncertain whether 
the quantity of motion (properly, 
in the sphere of motion) is meant, 
or acon which is in a state of 
motion (the motion of something 
contained in space). 

57 Tn the treatise on Pythagorean 
numbers, according to heol. 
Arithm. p. 62, he writes, rept rdv 
wévre oxnudrwy, & Tots KooptKots 
amrodldorat crotxelos, ldcéryros av- 
ray (this adrdy should be omit- 
ted, or ldérqrés re avrdv substi- 
tuted) mwpds AAAnAa Kal Kowdrn- 
Tos dvadoylas 7é Kal dvaxodovblas 


(dxo\ovlas ordvraxo\ovbias). Even 
were it possible, it is certainly not 
probable, that the words &4— ora- 
xelocs are merely a comment of 
Iamblichus. Itappears, then, from 
this passage that Speusippus made 
the five regular figures correspond 
with the five elements, thus de- 
parting from the original doctrine 
of Plato, like Xenocrates and the 
author of the Epinomis; and that, 
in agreement with Philolaus and 
the Jater form of Platonism, he con- 
sidered Ether to be a fifth element 
(supra, p. 372, 21; 521, 14; and 
vol. i. 350 sq.). 

3 Qlympiodorus in Phedon. p. 
98, Finckh: 68re of pev dwd ris 
Aoyexhs Puxfs Axpe rijs euwvyov 
éfews dradavarifovew, us Nouunvios. 
ol dé péxpe THs picews, ws WAwrivos 
Eve Sov. of 5é wfxpe rips ddoylas, 
ws Tay wey waaay Mevoxpdrns Kal 
Lmrevourmos, Twv 5¢ vewrdpwy ldp- 
Brtxos Kat WAovrapxos. of dé néxpr 
Hovns THS AoyeKAs, ws Tpdéxdos cal 
TIoppupios. of dé wéxpe pdvov rod 
vol Pbelpovor yap Thy Sdtay, ws 
wo\Aot Tay Ilepewarnrixay. ol 5e 
HEX pe THs Orns Yuxijs, POelpovar yap 
Tas pepixads els rhy SAnp. 
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anything else that may here and there be gathered on 
this subject is far less interesting or important. 

Our information is likewise very meagre concerning 
his Ethics, though Speusippus devoted many of his 
writings to the subject ;°° but we may take for granted 
that his principles were generally those of Plato.” 
No trace, however, is discernible of the peculiar theory 
of virtue, and the idealistic scheme of politics which 
we find in the Platonic state. It is said that he sought 
the Highest Good or Happiness in the perfection 
of natural activities and conditions: this perfection 
being chiefly effected by virtue, which was thus declared 
by Speusippus, as by Plato, to be the most essential 
condition of happiness." He allowed, however, a 
certain value to health, freedom from troubles, and 
even to external goods: but he would not admit 
Pleasure to be a good,® still less the inference that it 


59 Vide 417 sq. 

60 In Diogenes’ catalogue the 
treatises repli wAovrTou, rept Hovis, 
wep dixacoovvns, wepigirlas,rorirns, 
wept vopobeclas, the Aplorirmos, 
and probably other dialogues, relate 
to this subject. 

61 Cicero’s observation (vide note 
24), which seems to refer chiefly to 
morality, is not binding upon us, 
as it originates with the Eclectic 
Antiochus, following whom Cicero 
maintained the perfect agree- 
ment of the older Peripatetics 
with Aristotle (De orat. iii. 18, 67 ; 
Acad, i. 4, 17 8q.; ii. 5, 15; Fin. 
iv. 2, 5; v. 3, 7,8, 21; Legg. i. 
13, 38; Offic. ili. 4,20: cf. Krische, 
Forsch. 248 sq.). Similarly, Diog. 
iv. 1, Euewe pew ext rdv adrup 
Tddrw Soyudrwy, taken literally, 
would prove too much. 


6 Vide Clem. Strom. 418 D: 
Lwrevoirmos Thy evdamorlay gdyolv 
Egw elvac redelav éy rois xara pow 
Exovow: A tiw dyabdv: Fs 8) xara- 
ordgews dmwavras per dvOpwwrous 
Spetw Exew. oroxdferOar Se rovs 
dyadovs ris doxAnolas. elev 3 dy al 
dperal ris evdaiuovlas drepyacrixal. 
Cf. Cicero, Tusc. v. 10, 30: he 
regarded poverty, disgrace, and the 
like as evils, but taught that tho 
wise man was always happy. 

6 Vide preceding note, and Plut. 
Comm. not. 13, 1, p. 1065: ol rod 
Hevoxpdrouvs xal Dwrevolrwou xarn- 
yopodvres éxl rw ph rh» vyelav 
adcdhopop ipyeicOar unde rdv rotor 
dywoedés. Cicero, however, Legg. 
i, 13, 38, numbers them both 


among those who held that only 


the Laudable-in-itself 
magnum bonum. 


was a 
According to 
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must be so if Pain be an Evil. 
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There is an opposition, 


he said, not only between the Evil and the Good, but 
between one evil thing and another ; just as the Greater 
is opposed not only to the Equal, but also to the Less.” 
Another argument of his is mentioned, by which he 
sought to prove that law deserves respect, and that the 
wise man ought not to withdraw himself from its 
rule.© Though it is impossible to gain a connected 
idea of the Ethics of Speusippus from such fragments 
as these, we can at least perceive that they coincided in 
the main with the principles of the Older Academy.® 


Cic. Tusc. v. 13, 39, and Seneca, 
Epist. 83, 18 sq. (vide infra, chap. 
xx. n. 71), they both maintained 
that virtue is of itself sufficient to 
ive happiness, but added that 
ppiness, to be perfect, requires 
other goods. 

6 Cf. Aristotle, Ethics, iv. vii. 
14, beginning (Eustratius in Eth. 
Nic. 166 b. m. cannot be con- 
sidered an original source); pain 
is an Kvil, therefore pleasure 
must be’a Good. ws yap Zrev- 
ovrros E\vey (that is to say, as 
follows) ob oupBalvee 7 dvors, 
Gowrep rd petvoy ry eAdrrou Kal 
7d tow évavrlov’ ob yap dv dain 
Sxrep kaxdy Te elvar thy Hdovjy. Cf. 
x. 2, 1173 a. 5; vii. 12, 1152, b. 
8; Gellius, N. A. ix. 5,4: Spew 
sippus vetusque omnis Academia 
(this, doubtless, is an exaggeration) 
voluptatem et em duo mala 
esse dicunt opposita inter sese, 
bonum tamen esse, quod utriusque 
medium foret. It does not appear 
a legitimate inference from Eth. 
N. x. 2 that Speusippus in this dis- 
cussion of pleasure was cpposing 
Gudoxus (Krische, 249, 1; Brandis, 

4, 36). As he wrote upon Ari- 
lippus, it is much more likely that 


he had the Cynic philosopher in 
view. 

6 A similar distinction, not, 
however, entirely coincident with 
tho above, is employed by Plato 
with regard to the same question ; 
vide Rep. ix. 584 D sqq. 

Clemens Strom. ii. 867 A: 
Lmevoinwos yao év ra wpds KXeo- 
daovra rpwry Ta Showa T~e WAdrwn 
Eouxe 5a rovrou ypdgew. el yap 7 
Bacir\ela croviaiov 5 Te codds udvos 
Bacireds cal Apxwy, 6 vduos, Adyos 
dv ép0ds, crovdaios. This argument, 
which was similarly employed by 
the Stoics (cf. Stobseus, Ecl. ii. 190, 
208), is probably directed azainst 
the Cynic contempt for law (Pt. i. 
277,3), and Speusippus, in the words 
8 re gods, k.7.X., is Indirectly refer- 
ring to the opposite presupposition. 
The maxim that the wise man only 
is a ruler has not been handed 
down to us by express tradition as 
belonging to the Cynics, but it 
greatly resembles much that wo do 
know of them, and it has an 
obvious connection with the So- 
cratic doctrine. It is, therefore, 
very probable that the Stoics may 
have borrowed it from the Cynics 
(vide part i. p. 276 and p. 141, 1). 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE OLDER ACADEMY CONTINUED.—xXENOCRATES, 


XENOCRATES resembled Speusippus in his strong pre- 
dilection for Pythagoreanism' and his high estimation 
of mathematics,? and he developed the tendencies of 
Plato’s later works to an even greater extent than his 
predecessor. While arriving at a higher degree of 
systematic completeness, he did not, however, venture 
to abandon the original ground-work of Platonism so 
entirely as Speusippus had done in regard to Ideas: 
he was therefore in many respects a more genuine 
Platonist. As he was much longer at the head of the 
Platonic school, and was besides a very prolific writer,® 


1 Cf. Iambl. Theol. Arithm. p. 
61,g.E: rapa Revoxpdrovs étacpé- 
tws cmovdacbeaciy det Mudayopixady 
axpoacéwy, uddrora 8¢ r&y PidoAdov 
ovyypappdrwry, 

2 The importance he attached to 
this science is shown by his nu- 
merous and apparently comprehen- 
sive treatises on Mathematics and 
Astronomy. Cf. the titles ap. 
Diog. iv. 18 8q.: Aoyorxd (9 
books), ra wept rd padyjpara ‘3 
books), wept yewmerpay, rept dpd- 
pov Oewpla, rept diacrnudtrwr, Ta 
tept dorpodoylay, rept yewperplas. 
The Ilv@ayépeca may have contained 
some mathematical elements, He 


is anid to have dismissed a pupil, 
ignorant of mathematics, as wholly 
unprepared for philoso h (AaBas 
ovk Exes didocodilas): Plut. Virt. 
Mor. C 12 end, p. 542; Diog. 10, 
alibi; Krische, Forsch. p. 817. 
$V. Diog. iv. 11 sqq., and Wyn- 
persse ad loc. 190 sq., 197 sqq. 
The life of Plato is not mentioned 
(cf. on it p. 837, 1), nor the treatiso 
wept ris dwd raw Spur rpodfs 
(Clemens, Strom. vii. 717 D), un- 
less contained in the Iv@aydpea. 
The satires mentioned in Apuleius, 
Floril. iv. 20, should perhaps be 
ascribed to Xenophanes (Diogenes 
ii. speaks of &rn); and the treatise 
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we may justly consider him as the principal repre- 
sentative of the Old Academy.* Unfortunately his 
doctrine is too imperfectly known to enable us to 
reproduce even its main characteristics with accuracy. 
We must therefore content ourselves with piecing to- 
gether the traditions we possess, filling up the lacuna 
by such probable conjectures as we may. 

Of the three divisions of Philosophy, which had 
already been employed by Plato, but were first ex- 
pressly recognised by Xenocrates,’ Logic or Dialectic 
(the name is uncertain) must have included in the 
first place the theory of cognition, and the propsedeutic 
part of reasoning, to which he devoted numerous 
writings ;* secondarily, probably, discussions on genus 
and species, and the highest contradictories:’ while 
enquiries concerning ultimate principles*® might come 
under the head of Physics.® That which is most 
distinctive in Xenocrates is his Theory of Knowledge. 
Plato divided knowledge first of all into the knowledge 
of reason and the knowledge of sense, subdividing the 
former into the higher dialectical, and the lower 


wept rijs TAdrwvos roncrelas (Suidas 
=evoxp.) may be identical with that 
wept wortrelas in Diogenes. 
Whether the work wep? ra-yadob (v. 
p. 26, 53) is the Platonic discourse 
edited by Xenophon (Simpl. Phys. 
32 b. m.) cannot be decided. 

* So in Simplicius loc. cit. he is 
called 6 yrnowraros ray TIAdrwvos 
dxpoarwyr. 

5 V. supr. 165, 33. 

6 Cf. Cicero, Acad. ii. 46, 143 ; 
and the titles wep! goglas, wept 
Grrovodlas, wept emrioriuns, wepi 
‘miornuootvns, wept rod wevdous, 


Tay wepl tiv Sidvoray (twice), repl 
Tov évayrlov, Avots Tov wepl Tors 
Adyous, Avoets wept padnudrwy, 
Tay wepl thy Aétw, ris wepl rd 
diaréyecOar wmpayyuarelas, and wep 
paénray, unless this is a mistake 
arising out of zadnudruy. 

7 wept yévwv xal elddr, mepl 
el5Qv (unless this title is equivalent 
to that of wepl ideGv) evayrluy a’. 

8 Writings wept rod doplorou, wept 
rou Ovros, wept rot évds, wepl 
raya0ov, wrepl ldeav, wept dpiOudv. 

® If (which is not certain) he 
carried out the division so strictly. 
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mathematical cognition ;'° and the latter into notion 
or envisagement (Vorstellung) and perception (Wahr- 
nehmung). Xenocrates reckoned only three stages: 
Thought, Perception, and Envisagement. Thought, 
he said, is concerned with all that is beyond the 
heavens; Perception with the things in the heavens; 
Envisagement with the heavens themselves; for though 
they are beheld with the bodily eye in astronomy, 
they become the object of thought. The thinking 
cognition guarantees knowledge; the sensible cognition 
is also true, but not to the same extent; in envisage- 
ment truth and falsehood are equally to be found.” 
Accordingly, while Plato separated philosophic from 
mathematical thought, even that of pure mathematics, 
Xenocrates included both in his notion of knowledge, 


He may have enunciated it gene- 
rally, without having assigned its 
lace to each single investigation 
in one of the three parts. 

10 Cf. p. 218 xq. 

11 Sext. Math. vii. 147; Zevoxpd- 
tns 5¢ rpets Pyow ovolas elvat, Thy 
pev alcOnrhy, rhv 8¢ vonrhy, rhy be 
ouvOerov kal Sotacriy. dv alaOnriv 
pev elvac thy évrds obpavol, vonrhy 
dé wdvrwy roy éxrds ovpaydy, doka- 
ori 5 xal ctvOeroy Thy avrod rod 
ovpavod’ dparh pev ydp dor TH 
alaOicet, vonrh &@ &’ dorpodoylas. 
TroUTwy pévrot Tolroy éxdvrwy Tov 
tpérov Tis pew éxrds obpavod Kal 
vonrfs ovclas Kpirhpioy dwredaivero 
Thy émorhyny, ris 5é évrds ovpavob 
cal aloOnrijs aloOnou, ris 5¢ pcxrijs 
Thy Sdtay, nal rovrwy Kowds 7d 
pev 8a Tod éxtarnuovixoi Adyou 
xpithpioy BéBacdy re bwdpxew xal 
dAnOes, 7d Se Bid ris alcOjoews 
AANGes pev, OVX obrw Se ws 7d 8id Tov 


ércornuovxold Adyor, 7d 5é cUvPeroy 
kowdov ddrnSois tre Kal wWevdois 
umdpxew. THs yap 8béns Thy péy 
twa ddnOR elvar, thy 8é peud#: 
dey xal rpets Molpas wapadedébo Gar, 
"“ATporov pev Thy Tdy vonrdr, duerd- 
Oerov odcay, KAwOw 5 rv roy 
alcOnradv, Adxeow 8¢ ray dofacrap. 
This division of the Actual seems 
to be referred to by Theophrastus 
(Metaph. p.313; Fr. 12, 12, Wimm.; 
after the words quoted p. 858, 2): 
oStos yap dwayrd wws weperlOnoc 
wept roy xécpov, duolws alcOnrda Kal 
vyonra kal padnuarixd, kal Ere 5h ra 
Ocia. Ma@nuarexd here must mean 
the ovparxia or the object of 
astronomy: the @eia, only added 
incidentally by Theophrastus, form 
no separate class, but, as we shall 
see presently, are found in the 
three others, so far as they are 
treated from a theological point of 
view. 
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and the object of both in his notion of the super- 
celestial ;!2 while Plato admitted no truth at all in the 
perception of sense, as distinct from thought, Xeno- 
crates conceded to it a lesser amount of truth. Ac- 
cording to Sextus, he treated this subject in a most 
confused manner, sometimes restricting envisagement 
to a definite sphere, sometimes speaking of it in an 
entirely general sense.’* Of his Logic we only know 
that (perhaps in opposition to Aristotle) he endeavoured 
to reduce all other categories to the Platonic distinc- 
tion'* of the Absolute and the Relative.* In the 
conception of his highest metaphysical principles, 
Xenocrates followed Plato; except that he made 
more constant use of arithmetical designations, and 
at the same time connected them more closely with 
theology. He declared Unity and Duality— Duality 
meaning here indeterminate Duality—to be the pri- 
mary Causes ; the former he identified with the Straight, 
the latter with the Crooked. He also called Unity the 
first or male divinity, the Father, Zeus, and Reason; 
Duality the female divinity, and the mother of the 
gods.'® Numbers, he said, resulted from the union of 


12 This expression resembles 
the vwepovpdyios rémros, Pheedr. 
247 c.; the comparison of pure 
mathematical knowledge with 
philosophical knowledge  corre- 
sponds with the comparison of 
the mathematical numbers with 
the Ideas, &c.; see below. 

13 The former, when he assigned 
to it the heavenly element as its 
peut province ; the latter, when 
e represented the opposition of 
trath and error in notions or en- 
visagements as the combina- 


tion of thought and _ yerception, 
by an application of the Platonic 
principle (see 172, 6; 209, 102) ; 
that both spring from the combi- 
nation of notions. 

14 On which cf. p. 277 eq. 

15 Simpl. Categ. y. b. 6; Schol. 
in Arist. 47 b. 25: cl yap mepl 
Eevoxparny Kat ’Avipdvixoy wdyra 
Te kad’ ard Kai rp mpés Te Wepi\ap- 
Bdvew Soxotow, Gore wepit7dp eivat 
kar’ avtrovs TogovToy Tay yevav 
wr700s. 

16 Stob, Ecl. 1.62: Zevexp. ... 
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these two; !” and he seems to have defined the relation 
of numbers to Ideas in such a manner that he neither, 


Thy povdda Kal Thy dudda Oeovs, Thy 
pev ws Appeva warpds Exoveay rdf, 
€y ovpavp Bactrevovcay, Hyrwa 
mpocayopevea, xal Ziva cal weperrov 
xal vobv, Sori dorly al’rg mxparos 
Géos’ thy 82 ws Onrelay, unrpds Gedy 
Slenv, ris bxd Tov ovpavdy Arjtews 
Tryoupévny, Fris éorly adrg puxh 
rob xavrés. (The latter, if correct, 
shows great confusion ; Xenocrates, 
as we shall find later on, con- 
sidered the soul to be a number; 
and duality is the one element of 
every number and also of the soul- 
number; sce below). It is pos- 
sible that Xenocrates, like the 
Pythagoreans in their numerical 
analogies, did not avoid this con- 
fusion, at least in expression. 
Philolaus had already designated 
duality as Rhea, mother of the 
gods; the Pythagoreans gave the 
same name to the central fire: 
see vol. i. 337, 1; 356, 4. This 
evidence justifies us in ascribing to 
Xenocrates, out of the different 
determinations of the Platonists 
as to the first principles (see 322, 
83), those which placed unity and 
the indefinite dyad at the head. 
Theophrastus says (see p. 576, 51 
and 583, 11) that he went further 
than all others in the derivation of 
the individual from these two prin- 
ciples; and Plut. an. procr. 2, 1 (see 
note 26), says that he represented 
numbers and the soul, so far as it 
is & number, as springing from 
them. The opposite of unity and 
the indefinite dyad was understood 
a two ways. ue understood 
the principle opposed to unity as 
the Unlike oe “the Great-and- 
Small, interpreting in this way the 


duds dépioros (Metaph. xiv. 1, 
1088 a. 15: of dé 7d Ancor ws ev 
tt, Thy Sudda 5é dépiorov wocobvres 
beydXou kal pexpod, cf. p. 1087 a. 7 
94). Others spoke only of the unit 
and the indefinite dyad, without re- 
ferring this concept to the Unlike 
(ibid. c. 2, 1088 b. 28; elot dé 
tives ol Sudda pev ddpicrov rorovicr 
7d pera TOD évds croxetov, 7d 8’ 
dvicov Svoxepaivovew ebrAdyws dad 
Ta cupBalvovra ddvvara). Perhaps 
this was the doctrine of Xenocrates. 
He may have put the déporow for 
duality ; a treatise of his wept rod 
dopiorov is mentioned (Diog. ah 
according to Plutarch loc. cit. he 
called it still more indefinitely 
plurality, if Plutarch gives his 
own words. In ordor to denote 
the flux of all corporcal things, ho 
nade use of the expression 7d 
dévvaov, perhaps with reference to 
the well-known Pythagorean verse 
(see vol. i. 342 b.). Cf. Stob. Ecl. 
i. 294: evoxpdrys cuveordvar 7d 
way éx Tod évds xal rot devdou, dédv- 
vaoy riv OdAny alurréuevos 8a rob 
wARGovs [7rd wAHOos]. Theodoret. 
cur. gr. aff. iv. 12, p.57: Zevoxpdrns 
ddvyvaoy rhv Orn, €& Fs adwravra 
yeyove, mpoornydspevoev. 

7 He el aa y explained, how- 
ever, that this process is not to be 
conceived as a temporal origin. 
Ps.-Alex. ad Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091 
a, 27 refers to him the remark of 
Aristotle in this passage, that the 
yéveors trav dpOudy is clearly set 
forth not merely rod Oewpioa 
évexev, and this is made still more 
credible by the fact that Xenocrates 
avuiled himeelf of the same expe- 
dient in his Psychogony ; cf. p. 595. 
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like Plato, discriminated Ideas, as Ideal numbers, from 
mathematical numbers; nor, like Speusippus, aban- 
doned the Ideas; but rather identified mathematical 
number itself with the Idea.” Similarly with regard 


18 Of the different developments 
of the doctrine of numbers in Aris- 
totle (see p. 573, 44), that given 
ubove probably belongs to Xeno- 
crates: cf. Ravaisson (Speus. plac. 
p. 30) and Brandis (ii. b. 1, p. 16) 
with Metaph. xiii. b. 1080 b. 23 
sqq., where, after the quotation p. 
573, Aristotle continues: duoiws dé 
kal wept 7a wijxn kal repli ra éxlreda 
kal wept Ta oreped. ol per yap Erepa 
Ta padnuarcxda (sc. win, &c.) cal 
ra pera tas lddas: (the Platonic 
view, that mathematical magni- 
tudes are different from Ideal 
magnitudes, the consequents of 
the Ideas; see p. 519) rar 3° dAAws 
Aeydvrwy ol wey ra padnparixd kal 
padnuarixkas Aéyovow, Sco py 
mwoovor ras lddas apiOpovs pnde 
etval gacw lddas. ol 5€ ra paér- 
partkd, ov padnuarikas 5€° ov yap 
téuvecOar obre péyeOos wav els 
peyéOn, 000" drovacoby povddas Sudéa 
elva: (not all unities, when taken 
two together, produce duulities). 
In denying that all magnitudes 
can be resolved into other mag- 
nitudes, Xenocrates’ doctrine of 
indivisible lines can scarcely be 
mistaken. This assertion is at- 
tributed to those who do not wish 
either to put aside Ideal magnitudes 
with Speusippus, or to distinguish 
them from mathematical magni- 
tudes with Plato. These are clearly 
the persons who treat Ideal num- 
ber in relation to mathematical 
in a similar way; and we have 
therefore every reason to refer 
both these views to Nenocrates. 
This supposition is substantiated by 


tho quotation from Sextus, p. 538, 
11. According to the fundamental 
principle that the degrees and 
torms of knowledge depend upon 
the object (see p. 225; p. 331, 103), 
Plato distinguished mathematical 
knowledge from philosophic know- 
ledge, just as he distinguished 
mathematical numbers and magni- 
tudes from Ideal. If Xenocrates 
yielded the first distinction he 
must be supposed to have done so 
with the second, making Ideas and 
mathematical things equal. Both 
in their coincidence form the super- 
sensuous world, 7a éxrds ovpapod; 
they comprehend that super-celes- 
tial place, in which Plato placed 
the Ideas only. The _ coinci- 
dence of the mathematical ele- 
ment with the Ideas is men- 
tioned by Aristotle, Metaph. xiii, 
8, 1083 b. 1; ibid. c. 9, 1086 a. 5; 
xiv. 3, 1090 b. 27; and vii. 2, 
1028 b. 24, where Asclep. Schol. 
in Ar, 741 a, 5, sees a reference 
to Xenocrates. He remarks, xiii. 
9, that this form of the doctrine 
virtually does away with mathe- 
matical numbers, even if they 
are recognised nominally. Pa,- 
Alex. ad Metaph. 1080 b. 11; 
1083 b. 1 ; 1086 a. 2, connects the 
view of Xenocrates about num- 
bers with that of Speusippus, and 
attributes to the former the denial 
of Ideal numbers, and to the 
latter the identification of Ideal 
with mathematical numbers. Con- 
tradictory as this statement is, it 
cannot demand consideration as 
opposed to the statements of Aris- 
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to magnitudes, he desired to do away with the distinc- 
tion of Ideal and mathematical without really abolish- 


ing either the one or the other.?® 


In the derivation of 


magnitudes he seems to have followed Plato: ” while 
endeavouring to reduce them to their primary elements 
he arrived at the theory—which Plato had already 
approached,”7—that all figures ultimately originate 
out of the smallest, and consequently indivisible, 


lines.” Thus he appears 


totle. What were the views of the 
ponulne Alexander it is hard to say. 
ccording to Syrianus ad Metaph. 
1080 b. 14 (Schol. in Arist. Sup- 
plem. 902 a. 4), he had the follow- 
ing words relating to Speusippus 
(supra, p. 573): of 8¢ rdv padyua- 
Tidy pdvow dpiOudy elvas, x.7.X., 
referring to rods wrepl Revoxpdrny, 
of xwplfover. péey Tov padnmarixdy 
(sc. dpOudv) rdy alcOnrav, ov 
pevroe pévoy elvar voplfovor. This, 
however, stands in such absolute 
contradiction with the statement of 
Aristotle which it is intended to 
explain, that it cannot be at- 
tributed to Alexander; it seems 
more likely that Syrianus made the 
addition, of xwplfover, x.7.d., in his 
own name, to correct Alexander. 

19 See previous note. 

20 Metaph. xiv. 3. Aristotle, in 
the words quoted (p. 519, 8), seems 
to mean Xenocrates; in any case, 
the words must partly hold good 
of him, for (Z 31) he continues: 
odroe pev ot» tavry xpooyNxé- 
Kevce tats l8dats ra padnuarcnda 
d:auaprdavover (the same objection 
which he elsewhere makes to 
Xenocrates, sce previous note) ol 
8¢ mpdroe 50 rods dprOpods morr}- 
cavres, Thy Te THY elSGy Kal Tov 
wabnuarixdy Addov, &c. _ Themist. 


to have assumed in each 


De an. i. 2 (ii. 21, 7 Sp.) concludes 
his elucidation of the passage 

uoted, 329, 98, in agreement with 
the statements of Aristotlo, with the 
words : raira 5¢ dwavra NaBelv Lorw 
éx rdv repl pucews Zevoxpdrous. 

“1 See p. 519, 8. 

22 This striking assertion is fre- 
quently ascribed to Xenocrates ; 
see Procl. in Tim. 215 F; Alex. 
ad Metaph. 992 a. 19; 1083 b. 8; 
Themist. Phys. f. 18; i. 122, 13 
sqq. Sp.; Simpl. Phys, 30 a, o. u. 
b. u. 114.b.; De Coslo, 252 a. 42 
K (Schol. in Ar. 510 a. 35); ibid. 
294 a. 22; Philop. Phys. B 16 u. ; 
C1o.; M8m. (Schol. in Ar. 366 
b. 17), who disputes that this was 
actually the doctrine of Xenocrates. 
Schol. in Arist. 823 b. 41; 334 a.; 
86 b. 2; 469 b. 16; 25, 515 a. 13. 
Syrian Schol. in Ar. Suppl. 902 b. 
21 sq. According to some of these 
evidences, the Aristotelian treatise 
(see vol. ii. b. 64, 1, 2nd edit.), at- 
tributed by othera to Theophrastus, 
on the indivisible lines was directed 
against him, and to him it is con- 
jectured belong the grounds for 
the supposition set forth in the 
beginning (968 b. 21). One of 
these (968 a. 9, see following nt.) 
vee depends on the doctrine 
of Ideas; a second (Z 14), perhaps, 
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species of magnitudes an indivisible element; other- 
wise, he thought, the Ideas of the line, the triangle, 


&c., would not be the first 
would precede themselves.” 


is connected with the Platonic doc- 
trine of the elements. However, 
it was not merely this doctrine of 
the elements which led Xenocrates 
to his theory ; according to Arist. 
Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 10-22; xiii. 
6 (sce p. 586, 18), it seems, like 
the corresponding Platonic state- 
ments previously, to have been 
laid down first in the metaphysical 
construction of spatial magnitudes. 
In Phys. vi. 2, 223 b. 15 sqq. Aris- 
totle probably had Xenocrates in 
his mind, although he does not 
mention him; Themist. Philop. 
and: Simpl. luc. cit. ad Phys. 
i, 3, 187 a. 1, according to Alex. 
and Porphyry, refer partly to 
hin. and arty to Plato. ‘These 
passages, however, seem to relate 
equally to the Atomists. From 
the passage De an. i. 4 end— 
where it is remarked against Xeno- 
crates that if the soul were sup- 
posed to be anumber, and the units 
contained in this number were 
identical with the points in the 
body, no separation of the soul 
from the body would be imaginable, 
ef ye wh Scarpovvrac al ypapuai els 
ortypds—no conclusion can be 
arrived at with regard to tle pecu- 
liar doctrines of Xenocrates: the 
subject here under discussion is 
inerely the generally acknowledged 
principle, that lines are not com- 
posed of points and are not to be 
resolved into points. Ofcourse it 
is in itself possible, although Aris- 
totle loc. cit. 409 a. 3 rather seems 
to contradict it, that Xenocratcs 
l:eld the rame views as Plato on 


in their kind; their parts 


this point (see p. 519, 8). 

33 Cf. two passages of Aristotle : 
De insec. lin. 968 a. 9, where one of 
the first reasons for the supposition 
of indivisible lines is: el orw ldéa 
ypappis, 7 8 lida rpirn Trav cuvuvd- 
wv, Ta 5¢ pépn wxp5tepa rod Sdou 
thy pvow, Siacperh Oy ein adrh 7 
ypaupn, Tov abrdv dé tpdwov Kai 7d 
Terpdywvoy kal 7d rpiywwoy kal ra 
G\Aa oxjpara, xal Srws éxlaredov 
av7d Kal oGya* cupBicera yap [? 
perhaps dpa] mwpérep’ drra civ 
TOUTWP. n. et corr. i. 2, 316 
a. 10: the atoms of Democritus 
are far more conceivable than 
the smallest triangles of the 
Timeus. [30 8’ dy mis xai éx 
rovTwy, Ecov diaddpovow ol dvoixas 
xal NoyiK@s oKxorobyres’ wepi yap 
Tov drowa elvat peydOn ol pér hac 
Sri 7d avrorplywvory woArd eorai, 
Anpdxptros 8 ay davely olxelois xal 
duoixots Adyors wewetaOac (which 
Philop. ad loc. 7 a. m. explains, 
without knowing whether it refers 
to Plato himself or to his scholars). 
The assertion, that without the 
supposition of indivisible magni- 
tudes, the Ideas of the line, of the 
triangle, &c., must be divisible, is 
less suited to Plato himself than 
for Xenocrates. ‘The former had, 
in the separation of the Ideal 
and mathematical magnitudes, the 
means of avoiding this conclusion ; 
he could conveniently distinguish 
Ideal magnitudes from mathema- 
tical by means of their indivisi- 
bility, just as he distinguished 
Ideal numbers from mathematical 
by means of their inconnectibility. 
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Xenocrates derived the soul also from the two first 


Xenocrates, on the other hand, who 
identified the ideal and the mathe- 
matical, was debarred from this 
expedient. It is, however, expressly 
(Syrianus, Schol. in Ar. Suppl. 902 
b. 22 sq.) said of him: rh avro- 
ypanpiy (cf. the adr) 7 ypayun of 
the treatise 3. dréuwv ypaup.) ovK 
qwelxeto réuverOac ovdé rds xara 
Tovs uecous Néyous THs Puxis (see 
R 348 sq.) dpwudévas -ypaupmds. 

ow, the treatise on the indivisible 
lines supposes a special discussion 
on this subject ; we can only ascribe 
it to Xenocrates and not to Plato; 
it therefore seems most probable 
that Xenocrates was the first to 
express and maintain the supposi- 
tion of indivisible magnitudes. Cf. 
Porphyr. ap. Simpl. Phys. 30 a. 
u.: ol 8€ wept Revoxpdrny thy pev 
xpwrny dxodovOlay (of the people of 
Elca) vwetvar cuvexupovy, rouréorw 
dre el &y ore 7d by Kal ddialperov 
Eorac. ob phy ddialperoy eivar 7d by, 
5:d wddw pended év pdvoy 7d by dAAA 
wielw. Scaperdv pévra ph ex’ 
Garetpow elvat, adr’ els Aroud twa 
KaTradiyew. raira pévrot uh Arona 
elvac’ ws dueph xat éddxeora, ddAAd 
kara pey 7d woody xal thy Any 
Tunrda Kat pépy Exovra, rep 8e elder 
Groua xal wpora, mpwras Tiwds 
Uroriéuevos elvar ypaypdas drduous 
cal va éx rotrwy éxlareda xat oreped 
axpara. Here the assertion that 
the indivisible magnitudes of 
Xenocrates are not intended to be 
indivisible in space, is probably an 
explanation of Porphyry himself, 
with just as little hietorical value 
as the expedient which even Sim- 
plicius (30 a. below) availed himeelf 
of, in justifiable wonder at the un- 
mathematical principle of so mathe- 


matical a man as Xenocrates. But 
Xenocrates did probably represent 
the first surfaces and bodies as 
indivisible (with the words at the 
end of the predicate droua is to 
be supplied from what precedes). 
Stobecus attributes to him the 
doctrine of indivisible bodies, when 
he compares him with Diodorus 
(sec Pt. i. p. 228), who supposed 
only such, but not indivisible 
lines (Kel. i. 350: evoxpdrns xat 
Acddwpos dep Ta €AdxioTa wpl- 
fovro), and i. 368 (see 875, 4) says 
of him, that he forms the ele- 
ments out of the smallest bodies, 
Finally, Aristotle, De ceelo, iii. 8, 
307 a. 20, seems to refer to Xeno- 
crates where he objects to the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the elements that if 
the tetrahedron must become warm 
and barn because cof its angles, the 
same must be the case with the 
mathematical bodies, fe -ydp 
kdxewa ywvlas cal Everow év avrots 
Aromo cal opaipa cal wrupapldes, 
Gd\Aws re xal el Eoriy Arona peyébn, 
xabdwep dacly. By these droua 
peyéOn ho must mean not merely 
indivisible lines; or we get indivi- 
sible spheres and pyramids among 
mathematical figures, and have to 
understand not the Atomists, but 
the Platonists as intended; it is 
only they who attribute a self-sub- 
sisting existence to mathematical 
bodies. ‘The point of Aristotle’s ob- 
jection is that mathemntical atoms 
(the wpd7a oreped of Xenocrates) 
niust have elementary qualities 
just as much as the pryncs atoms. 
As we may see in Hernclides and 
Eudoxus, it was only a short step 
from Plato’s doctrine of the ele- 
ments to Atomistic. 
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causes.4 In his appendix to the Timzus he calls it 
a self-moved number:” for the combination of unity 
with indefinite duality gives rise in the first place to 
number: when to this is added, in the Same and the 
Other, the first cause of permanence and of change, 


24 What follows, and the quota- 
tion pp. 348, 355; p. 365, 5 seems 
to have occurred in the treatise on 
the soul (Diog. iv. 13). Xeno- 
crates did not write a regular com- 
mentary on the Timzus, as might 
be supposed from the quotations in 
Plutarch and Proclus; Procl. in 
Tim. 24 A expressly calls Crantor 
6 wp@ros tov TAdrwvos éfyynris. 
In the fifth book of his Physics, 
however, as Themist. De an. i. 4, 
5, p. 56, 10 sqq., 59, 19 sqq., Speng. 
remarks, Xenocrates thoroughly 
explained his views on the soul. 

De an. i. 2, 404 b, 27: 
some lay stress upon the moving 
power in the concept of the 
soul; others, e.g. Plato, upon the 
capacity of knowledge, while they 
compose it out of the elements of 
things in order that it may be able 
to know everything: éel &é xal 
kwnyrikdy éd6xee elvat kal yvwpi- 
orixoy, olUrws Evo. cuvérdetav éf 
dugoty, amopnvduevan tiv Puxny 
dpiOuov Kwodvd’ éauvrév. Aristotle 
then returns to this definition c. 
4,408 b. 32, in order to subject 
it to a searching criticism. He 
quotes the same definition Anal. 
post. ii. 4, 91 a. 35 again, without 
mentioning its author. ‘That it 
was not propounded by Plato 
is clear from the first of these 
passages; and that it belongs 
(o no one else than Xenocrates is 
clear from Plut. an. procr. c. i. 5, 

1012: Fevoxp.... THs puxis 


Thy ovolay apiOudy abrov bd’ éauvrod 
kiwwoupevoy adrognvaueros. Procl. in 
Tim. 190 D. (Revoxp. . . . A€ywr 
kar’ dptOpdy eivar rhv puxhy ovciar). 
Alex. in Topica, 87 m. 211 0. 238 
m.; Simpl. De An.7 a, u. 16, b.u.; 
Themist. loc. cit. (cf. previous note) 
and Anal. post. i. 2, p. 68, 12; Sp. 
Philop. De An. A 15 0. B 4 o. 16 
m.C 5 0.,E 11 m.; Anal. post. 
78 b.m.; Schol. in Arist. 232 b. 
38; Macrob. Somn. i. 14; Steb. 


.Kcl. ii. 794, who represents the 


definition as originating with Py- 
thagoras (so Nemes, nat. hom. p 
44), of course without justification. 
Tambl. apud Stob. ii. 862: ds & 
avroxwytixdy [Puxnv] Revoxparns. 
Cic. Tusc. i. 10, 20: Xenocrates 
animi figuram et quasi corpus 
negavit esse, verum numerum dixit 
esse, Cujus vis, ut jam antea Pytha- 
gore visum erat, in natura maxima 
esset. Andronicus apud Themist. 
De An. p. 59 Sp. understands 
Xenocrates’ definition as expressing 
merely the fact that the soul by 
its own agency (xwdy éavrov) 
effects the combination of matter 
into the organic body, which results 
in definite numerical relations. 
He therefore identifies the defini- 
tion with the denotation of the soul 
as harmony of its body. This 
meaning is improbable, and un- 
supported either by Aristotle’s ex- 
position and criticism of the defi- 


nition, or the precedent of Plato’s 


Timeeus, 
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there ig imparted to number the faculty of rest and of 
motion.”® Whether the reason which Aristotle quotes *” 
for this definition may really be ascribed to Xenocrates 
is somewhat doubtful ; and it is equally uncertain how 
far, like Plato in the Laws, he expressly connected the 
belief in a Divine Providence 8 with the doctrine of 
the soul. 

This doctrine Xenocrates seems to have applied in 
his Cosmology,”® by seeking to prove * in the different 
parts of the world a graduated scale of animate life ; 
and, in each individual sou!, a specific combination of 
the highest principles of Unity and Duality! Thus 
we are told that he not only attributed a Divine 
nature to the heavens and the stars, and in this 
sense spoke of eight Olympian gods,*? but that he 


6 Plut. loc. cit.c. 2: of uev yap 
ovdév A yéveow apiOnod Synrofabac 
voulfouse ty pltec THs dueplorou 
kal pepiorys ovolas’ duépiorov péev 
yap elvac 7d év, pepioroy be 7d 4AF- 
@os, é€x 6& rovrwy ylvecOat Tov 
adpiOudy tov évds dpifovros rd whF- 
Bos kal rq dweiplg wépas évribévros, 
hv xal 8udda xadotow ddpioroy. ... 
rovrcy S¢ phrw yuxhy rov dpOpdy 
elvac’ 7d yap Kwyrexdvy Kal 7d 
xunrov évdety adr@* rod &¢ ravrov 
kal rod érépov cupmeydvrwy, dy 7d 
wey dort kwicews apxh cal pera- 
Bodjs, TO 5é povys, puxny yeyovdvat, 
&52v Frrov Tod iordva xalloracOae 
Civauy 7) Tov Kweicba Kal xwep 
ovcav. 

*7 Anal. Post. loc. cit.: of pep 
obv 5th Tov dvriorpéperw Secxvurres 
tl dors Yuxh A rl dorw Gv0,wros 4 
GdXo drioty ray byrwy, td CE dpxfis 
alrovvrat, olov ef ris déwwoace Puxhy 
evar Td avrd alr@ alrioy Tov Sy», 


todro 38’ 
xwourra. 

*% This we should attribute to 
him, even apart from Plut. Comm. 
not. 22, 3, p. 1069. 

*9 It has been already remarked, 
p. 577,51; and p. 583, 11, on the au- 
thority of ‘Theophrastus, that he en- 
tercdintomore yetail on this subject 
thanany other Platonist. Tothis be- 
long the treatises puoixh dxpdacis t 


dpcOpoy aurdéy avrdv 


books), and 7a wepl dorpodcyiay (6 
bast further aw. Oedy (see note 32). 

5° This latter point seems to 
come from the passage of Theo- 
phrastus, just mentioned ; but how 
it was werked out we cannot say. 

51 Speusippus, as we have seen, 
on the contrary, represented the 
universe as developing itself from 
incompleteness to completeness. 

3 Stob. Ecl. i. 62, after the quo- 
tation in note 16: Oed» (al. Beiov) 
dé elvac xal rdv ovpaydy Kal rods 
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acknowledged the Elements as Divine powers, and, 


like Prodicus,* gave them the names of gods.* 


This 


points to the notion that the soul permeates all parts 
of the cosmos and works in them all; a theory which 
is involved in his assertion ® that even the beasts have 
in them some instinct of the Divine.** The part of 
the soul that rules in the heavens he seems to have 
denoted as the higher Zeus; *’ the part that is at work 


dorépas rupwoes dAvuwious Oeods xal 
érépous UroceNhvous, Saluovas dopd- 
Tous. apéoxerat [-xec] 5é kal adros[-¢] 
here follows a slight lacuna, which 
rische, Forsch. 323 fills up with 
the words Oedv Ouydues ; better, 
perhaps, Oelas elvac Suyduers) xal év- 
Scocxety rots UAcKois grotxelors. Tov- 
Twp Se rhy yey oe supply dd 
To adpos “Hpav) mpocayopever, Thy 
5é Sia rod bypod Nocedwva, rh» 5e 
bia ris yas puroordpov Anunrpay. 
ravra 6é (adds the narrator) yop7- 
yhoas rots Lrwikots ra mpdrepa rapa 
Tod WAdrwvos peraréppaxev. Cic. 
N.D. i. 13, 34 (following Philo- 
demus): Xenocrates . . . in cujus 
libris, qui sunt de natura Deorum 
(x. OeGv a B Diog. 13), nulla 
species divina describitur: Deos 
enim octo esse dicit ; quinque eos, 
qui in stellis vagis nominantur ; 
unum qui ex omnibus sideribus, 
que inftna ceelo sunt, ex dispersis 
quasimembris simplex sit putandus 
Deus (perhaps a reference to the 
Orphic mythns of Zagreus) ; septt- 
mum solem adjungit, octavumqve 
lunam. Clemens, Protrept. 44 A: 
mevoxp. éwrrd uev Geods rods wavt- 
Tas, bydoov 5é trav ex wdvrwv avrov 
(read 3. rOév drdavdv) cuvecrdta 
kécpov alvirrerat. Xenocrates un- 
doubtedly, like Plato (see p. 385 4.) 
tagined the stars to be animuted. 


33 See vol. i. 926. 

51 Cf. nt. 2. These elementary 
gods are not to be confounded, as 
Krische, Forsch. p. 322 sq. shows, 
with the demons of tbe nether 
world. Xenocrates, with Plato and 
the Orphics, draws adefinite distinc- 
tion between demons and gods (sce 
p. 593, 38), and would not have at- 
tributed to the former the names 
of the greater gods. 

3 Connected with the popular 
belief in the possibility of divina- 
tion from many animals. 

36 Clemens, Strom. y. 590 c.: 
Ka@édd\ov youv rhy wepi rov Oeiouv 
Evvovay Hevoxparns .. ok dwerwiver 
kal év rots dddyors Sots. 

37 Plut. Plat. qu. ix. 1, 2, p. 
1007: Sevoxpdrns Ala rév prev ey 
Tots xara Ta avra xal woatrus 
txovow brarov Kade, véaror 5é rév 
vrd cednvnv. Clemens, Strom. v. 
604 C: Rev... rov pev bwraroy 
Aia rdv 6¢ véaroy xaddv. This 
denotation refers partly to the 
trdrn and yv7ry, the highest and 
lowest string, with which the cor- 
responding parts of the universe 
might be compared, according 
to the Pythagorean conception of 
the harmony of the spheres 
(Krische, 316, 324, whose further 
conjectures, attractive as they are, 
I cannot follow. The supposition 
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on the earth and in the terrestrial atmosphere, as the 
lower Zeus. But as in this inferior sphere evil is found 
side by side with good, and harm with beneficence, 
Xenocrates considers the world to be ruled not only by 
gods, but by dzemons, who are intermediate between the 
divine perfection and human imperfection.*® In har- 
mony with the popular faith, he makes two classes of 
demons (a materialising exaggeration of the double 
World-soul in the Laws), the good and the bad. The 
bad might be propitiated with certain religious services, 
which Xenocrates does not connect with the worship of 


the good.* 


of a Zevs wéoos corresponding to 
the uéon of the strings, which Zeds, 
according to what will be cited 
note 46, could b2 placed only in 
the region of the moon, is forbidden 
by the position of the universe. 
This position is entirely distinct 
from that of the uéon. Aguin, to 
attribute to the elements a soul of 
the lowest kind, a mere é£ts, is not 
conformable to their divine nature), 

artly to the Orphic designation of 
Plate as Zets véaros (Brandis, p.24, 
with reference to Lobeck Aglaoph. 
1098). The meaning of that ex- 
pression can hardly Ee other than 
the one supposed in the text; by 
the soul of Zeus Plato meant 
the sonl of the universe (see 
266, 122, p. 187, 172); wit 
him Xenocrates looks upon the 
collective divine souls ay one soul. 
Plato, Laws, x. 898 D, immediately 
concludes the animation and di- 
vinity of the stars from the rule of 
the soul in the universe. 

38 Plut. De Is. c. 23, p. 360: 


He agrees, however, with some other 


(Sacudrwv peydrwv) obs kal TAdruy 
kal Wu@ayédpas xal Revoxpdrns cal 
Xpvowwwros, éwmduevor rots mddar 
Oeordyots, éspwneverrépous pev dy- 
Opwrwy yeyoveva Aéyouot cal rodAH 
Ty Suwvdues Thy piow Uwrepdéepovras 
nuav, Td 5 Betov ovK ducyés ovd° 
dxparov Exovras, x.t.A. Ibid. def. 
orac. ¢. 13, p. 416: mwapdderypa de 
TP Adypy Revoxpdrns pev. .. éwoeh- 
gato 7d Tov rprydvwv, Oely pev 
dwecxdoas rd lodwrdevpor, Ovnr@ 8é rd 
oxadnvov, 7d & loooxendes Satpovly* 
Td pev yap lcov wdyrn’ 7d 8’ Avooy 
wdyrn 70 5é wh ev (cov 37 8’ Avioor, 
@orep 7 Sadvwv duos Exovta xal 
wd0os Ovnrod cal Geob Sivauw. For 


the facts cf. Plato, Symp. 202 D, 


&c. 

89 Plut. def. orac. c. 17, p. 419: 
gavrous daluovas...dwéduwev... 
kal IlAdrwy xal Sevoxpdrys xai 
Xptoirmros. De Is. c. 26: 6 8 
Mevoxpdrns xal Tov tpepov ras 
dwroppdéas cal trav éoprav Bear 
wrryyds twas } xowerovs } vnorelas 
h 8vcgpnulas A aloxporoylay Exovew, 
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philosophers * in describing the soul of man as his 
dzmon.*! How far he combined the rest of the Greek 
divinities with his system we do not know.” 

In regard to the material constituents of the uni- 
verse Xenocrates carried out the same theory of a 
graduated scale of perfection. This appears in his 
view of the elements, in the derivation of which he 
seems to have resembled Plato, except that he made 
them originate, not immediately from planes, but, 
primarily from atoms,“ and, like Philolaus, reckoned 


otre Oewy tiais ovre Satubrur 
olerat mpooyjkey xpnoray, dadAd, 
elvac pices ev Ty wepréxorre (the 
atmosphere around the earth) peyd- 
Aas pév xal loxupas, 8vorpédwous 8é 
xal oxvOpwwras, at xalpover rots 
Trovovras cal Tuyxdvovca: rpds obder 
Go xetpov Tpérovrat. ; 

4 K.g. Heraclitus and Demo- 
critus; see vol. i. 590, 5; 748, 1: 
Plato, see p. 501. 

41 Arist. Top. ii. 6,112 a. 37: 
=evoxp. pnolv evdaluova elvat roy 
Thy Wuxhy Exovra cowovdalav’ ravrny 
yap éxdorov elvac daluova, which 
Alex. Top. 94 m. repeats. Cf. 
Stob. Serm. 104, 24: Zevoxp. deve, 
ws 7d xaxorpbowmor aloxet rporwmrou 

otrw daluovos Kxaxla rovs 
wovnpols Kaxodainovas dvopafsouer. 
Krische, p. 321, I think too artifi- 
cially, brings these tenets into con- 
nectionwith the supposition that the 
souls freed from bodies are daiuoves. 

@ From Iambl. V. Pyth. 7 we 
might conclude that in all points 
he followed the usual opinion. 
The passage runs thus: mapatrn- 
Téo yap’ Emuevlins xal Evdotos xai 
evoxparys, vmrovootvres, Ty Ilap- 
€evlde (the mother of Pythagorag) 


rére yuyipar roy 'Awdddw xal 
Kbovoay atrhp éx ph ofrws éxovcns 
karaorioal re xal wpoayyecAar da 
THS wpodyridos, which, however, is 
quite incredible. We mnst know 
more precisely what Xenocrates 
said, and whether or not he men- 
tioned the Apolline origin of Py- 
thayoras merely as a tradition. In 
Cic. (see note 32) the want of a 
species divina is made an objection 
to him, and, in general, it is 
scarcely credible that a pupil of 
Plato, even Xenocrates, would have 
approved of an anthropomorphism 
of this kind. 

* Stob. Ecl. i. 368: "Euwedox\jjs 
kal Zevoxparns éx ucxporépwr byxwv 
Ta craxeia ovyKplver, Awep éoriv 
é\axtora =Kal- olovel = p Torx eta 
oro:xelwv, and the quotation in 
note 23. Stobseus expressly distin- 
guishes his view from the Platonic 
view; the distinction, however, 
cannot have been very importanr, 
since Aristotle nowhere mentions 
it specially. Xenocrates must have 
enunciated it only after the com- 
pletion of <Aristotle’s wnitings on 
vatural science. 
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wther as a fifth primary Element. 


He included 


the higher elements (which Plato had also con- 
nected **) under tle name of the Rare or Subtle, 
as opposed to the lowest element, which he denomi- 
nated the Dense. This latter, he said, is some- 
times in greater proportion, sometimes in less, and 
unites itself variously with the other elements. The 
stars and the sun consist of fire and the first density ; 
the moon of her own atmosphere and the second density ; 
the earth, of fire, water, and the third density.“* He 
guarded himself, however, against the assertion of a 
beginning of the world in time; and he viewed the 
Timzeus, and its account of the creation of the soul 
and of the universe, not as giving a chronological 
statement, but as showing the different constituents 
of the universe and of the soul in their reciprocal 
relations.“ .A definition of Time which inclines to 


+4 See note 23. 

© See p. 374. 

# Plut. fac. lun. 29, 3 sq., p. 
94, 3: Xenocrates, fullowing the 
precedent of Plato (Epin. 981 c. 
6q.), recognised that the stars 
must be composed out of all the 
elements: 6 5¢ Revoxpdrys Ta pev 
dorpa xal rov #rXcoy éx wupds dyoe 
«al Tou wpwrov muxvod cvyxeicBat, 
Thy &€ cedhvnv éx Sevrépov wuxvod 
«al rod ldlouv dépos, rhy be yiw ¢& 
Udaros xal wupds Kal rod rplrou ray 
muxvav’ Srws 5é prjre 7d wuKvdy 
avrd xa@’ avrd pyre Td pavdy elvat 
Wuxis Sexrixdv. 

4 Arist. De Ceelo, i. 10, 279 b. 
32: fw d€ rwes BojGecay ércxetpoice 
pe pew eaurois Tay Neydvr wv ApOaprov 
Bev elvat (sc. roy Kbopov] yevdmevor de 


ovK Ecru adnOijs* duolws ydp pact 
Tos TA dtaypdppara ypddover xal 
opas elpnxévac wepl ris yevécews, 
ovxX ws yevoudvou more, d\X\d Sida- 
oxaNrlas xdpw ws wadrov yruwprfy- 
Twy dowep 7d didypaupa yryvouevory 
Opacapévouvs. Simpl. ad loc. p. 136 
b. 33 Karst. remarks that Xeno- 
crates is here meant, Schol. 488 
b. 15 (he is followed by two 
further scholia, ibid. 489 a. 4, 9; 
one of them extends the statement 
to Speusippus, apparently quite 
arbitrarily); and to put the fact 
beyond all doubt, Plut. an. procr. 
3, p. 1013, says, after quoting the 
explanations of Xenocrates and 
Crantor: duadds 8@ wdvres odroe 
xpbvy wév olovrac Thy Wuxhy wh 
yeyovévat, und elvac yernrhy, welo- 
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the Platonic theory,® and a system of Astronomy not 
very well authenticated,’ are all that remain to 
us of the Physics of Xenocrates, except the following 
psychological theorems:—that the soul is a purely 
spiritual essence * and can exist apart from the body ; © 
that Reason originates from without (that is, from a 
previous state of existence *’), and that even the irra- 
tional part of the soul is immortal.* Whether Xeno- 
crates extended the privilege of immortality to the 


vas d¢ dSurdues Exew, els as 
dvadvorvra Oewplas Evexa riv ovolay 
auras Ady Tov TlAdrwrva ywoudyny 
trorl@ecOac Kal ocuyKxepavvopevny: 
va 8 atra xal wepi rod xébopov 
diay ovupévoy éwlcracbar ev dtdioy 
bvra Kal dyévynrov: 7d Se J rpdxy 
ouvréraxrat Kai dcorxeirarxarapabew 
ov padoy dpwrra rois pire yéverw 
avrod pire Tray yernzixay ovvodov 
€f dpxas wpotwoGenévors tavrny Thy 
ddd» tpawécOa (cf. note 17, on a 
similar expediont, made use of by 
Xenocrates on a like occasion). 
Hence Censorinus, di. nat. 4, 3, 
reckons Xenocrates and all the old 
Academy, together with Plato, 
amongst those wio seem to have 
supposed that munkind was always 
in existence. 

48 Stob. Ecl. i. 250: Zevoxpdrns 
[Tov xpdvov puoi] pérpov TOv -yewvn- 
tav kal klynow dtdov. Doth defi- 
nitions are Platonic ; see Tim. 38 
A .39 B sq., and supra, p. 383. 

49 Stob. Ecl. i, 514 (Plut. plac. 
li. 15, 1): Fevoxpdrns xara pias 
émipavelas olerac xeioOac (Plut. 
xweigGar) rods dordpas, of 5 dddor 
<Twikol rpd trav érépwy rods érépous 
ev dec xalBd0e. Thisstatement can 

“sr only to the planets, which 

erates witb Plato would have 
d in the plane of the ecliptic, 


whereas neither he nor anyone else 
could misplace the collective fixed 
stars in the same plane with the 
planets. The words, dAdo Erwixol, 
Indicate that some other name 
than Xenocrates, perhaps Zeno or 
Cleanthes, preceded, which is, per- 
haps, to be substituted for Xeno- 
crates, or, more probably, has fallen 
out of the text. 

50 Cic. Acad. ii. 39, 124: the 
soul, according to Xenocrates, is 
mens nullo corpore. Nemes, nat. 
hom. 51: he proves the incor- 
poreality of the soul with the 
principle: ef 5¢ un rpéperar, way 5é 
cbpa Spou rpéderat, ov chua 7 Wuy7y. 

51 Arist. De An. i. 4, end (in the 
criticism of the Nenocratic defini- 
tion): re 6¢ wads oldv re xwplifer bar 
Tas Wuxdas Kal dwodvecGar Trav 
owparey, K.7.X. This definition is 
clear in reference to the disciple of 
Plato, but Philoponus, ad loc. e. 
14, is not to be regarded as an 
authentic source. 

t2 Stob. Ecl. 1. 790: Pythagoras, 
Plato, Xenocrates, and others teach 
Ovpabev eloxpiverOat Tov vodv, where 


the Aristotelian expression is to 


be reduced to Platonic notions as 
above. 
53 See note 38. 
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souls of animals is not mentioned, but as he ascribed 
to them a consciousness of God, this is at least 
probable. He forbade the eating of flesh,—not be- 
cause he saw in beasts something akin to man, 
but, for the opposite reason, lest the irrationality of 
animal souls might thereby gain.an influence over us.” 
He seems to have considered the head to be the seat of 
reason, and the irrational part of the soul to be diffused 
throughout the whole body. 

Xenocrates, as may be imagined, bestowed special 
attention on ethics;*’ the importance of his personal in- 
struction lay principally in this direction, and out of 
the whole number of his works more than half is 
devoted to ethical enquiries. We hear of writings 
on the Good, the Useful, the Pleasant, on Happi- 
ness, Wealth, Death, Freewill, the Affections, the 
nature and teachableness of Virtue, Justice, Equity, 
Wisdom, Truth, Holiness, Temperance, Courage, Liber- 
ality, Concord, Friendship, Domestic Economy, the 


54 Sec note 36. 


the principale has its seat, accord- 
5 Clemens, Strom. vii. 717 D: i 


ing to Xenocrates, in the crown of 


Soxet 5¢ Revoxpdrns ldig rpayparev- 
duevos wepl ris ard Tay SGuwvTpopfs 
xal TloAduwy év rots wept rod xara 
dvow Blov ovvrdypact caddis Aéyery, 
ws dovugopdy eorw bid rey 
capxiw tpogph, elpyacpévn dn xal 
éLoporounévyn Tais Tay dddyww Puxais. 
In the treatise of Xenocrates here 
mentioned the discussions on the 
three laws of Triptolemus were 
found, and on the prohibition 
against killing animals, which is 
attributed to him, and noticed by 
Porphyr. De Abstin, iv. 22. 

Cf. Tertullian and Lactantius; 
the former says (De an. 15) that 


the head, the latter, Opif. D 16: 
sive eliam mentia locus nullus est, 
sed per totum corpus sparsa dis- 
currit, quod et fiert potest et a 
Xenocrate, Platonis discipulo, dis- 
aie est. Only in this case 
actantius must have put mens, 
where Xenocrates had spoken not 
of vobs but of the yux%. 

57 He would found the origin of 
paegg in its moral influence ; 

salen, hist. phil. c. 8, end: alrla 
de gdirocodlas eipécews dort xara 
Revoxpdry, 7rd rapax@des dv rw Bly 
karawaica ray wpayudrwy. 
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State, Law, Kingship.*® Thus there is scarcely any de- 
partment of ethics of which he has not treated; yet, de- 
spite this extensive authorship, our knowledge even of his 
ethical doctrines is very small. We cannot, however, mis- 
take the tendency of his morality, which, in all essential 
points, was in harmony with that of Plato and the rest of 
the Academy. All things, according to Xenocrates, are 
either goods or evils, or neither of the two."’ Goods 
he divided, like the other Platonists, into those of the 
soul, the body, and the outer life; but the highest 
and most important of goods he declared to be Virtue. 
Though, in agreement with the whole Academy,* he 
denied virtue to be the only good, he so distinctly 
gave it the preference™ that Cicero says he despised 


8 Diog. mentions writings 7. 
codlas, x. rAovrou, x. TOO wacdlov (? 
perhaps 7. wra:dlwy or wr. raldwy d-yw- 
‘fs, or something of the sort, ought 
to be read ; 2. aidois is also a poe- 
sible suggestion), 3. éyxparelas, w. 
rol woheAluov, Tod éNevOdpov, Gavd- 
rou, éxovalov, girlas, émcecxelas, 
eVdatuovlas, wr. Tov Wevdous, r. Ppov7- 
cews, olkovouixds, ©. owppoovrns, 
Suvduews vdpov, worcrelas, docérnrOos, 
8re wapasorh 7 dperh, 7. waOGy, 7. 
Blwy (on the value of the different 
way of life, o-8. the theoretic, the 
political, and the life of pleasure), 
w. Opovolas, dixatoovyns, daperijs, 
noov7s, Blov, dydpelas, moXcrixés, 
rdayabol, Bacielas. (Cf. Plut. adv. 
Col. 32, 9, p. 1126.) Also the 
treatise on animal food ; see supra, 
notes 3 and 55. 

69 Xenocr. apud Sext. Math. xi. 
4: wav ro by h dyabdv éorw F 

~by dorw, # otre dyabbv éorw 

Kaxév éort, which is followed 


by an awkward argument in a 
circle. 

8 Cic. Acad. i. 5, 19 8q., on the 
authority of Antiochus, attributes 
this distinction to the Academy 
generally ; and this statement, in 
itself not absolutely certain, is 
substantiated by the citation p. 
520, 11. 

61 Cf. Cic. Legg. i. 21,55; Tusc. 
v. 10, 30; Plut. com. not. 13, 1, p. 
1065, and following note. 

62 Cic. Fin. iv.18,49 : Aristoteles, 
Aenocrates, tota illa familia non 
dabit (the principle that only the 
Laudable is a good) ; quippe qui va- 
letudinem, vires, divitias, gloriam, 
multa alia bona esse dicant, lauda- 
bila non dicant. Et hi quidem ita 
non sola virtute finem bonorum 
continert putant, ut rebus tamen 
omnibus virtutem unteponant. Cf. 
Legg. 1. 13, 37 (supra, p. 579, 
62). 
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everything else in comparison.” External and material 
goods,—health, honour, prosperity, and the like,—were 
placed by him in the second rank. He would have 
them, indeed, regarded as advantageous things, or goods, 
and their opposites as evils; the Stoical view, which 
reckoned both as alike indifferent, being entirely alien 
to him.® It was only as compared with the higher 
goods and ills that these lesser seemed to him un- 
worthy of consideration. In his conception of the 
highest good, Xenocrates was therefore forced to in- 
clude all other goods together with Virtue. Happiness 
according to his theory, consists in the perfection of all 


6 Tuse. v. 18, 51: quid ergo 
aut hunc [Critolaum] prohibet, aut 
etiam Xenocratem tlum gravissi- 
mum philosophorum, exagyerantem 
tantopere virtutem, extenuantem 
cetera et abjicientem, in virtute non 
beatam modo vitam sed etiam 
beatissimam ponere? On account 
of the strictness of his morality 
Plut., Comp. Cim. c. Luc. c. 1, 
opposes the doctrines of Xenocrates 
to the Epicurean doctrines, just as 
he elsewhere opposes the Stvic to 
the Epicurean. 

4 Cic. Fin. iv. 18 ; seesupra, note 
62. Legg. i. 21,35: if Zeno with 
Aristo explained virtue alone to be 
a good, and everything else quite 
indifferent, valde a .enocrate et 
A ristotele et ab illa Platonis familia 
discreparet. .. . Nunc vero cum 
decus . .. solum bonum dicat ; item 
dedecus .. . malum.. 
divitias, valetudinem, pulchritu- 
dinem commodas res appellet, non 
bonas; paupertatem, debilitatem, 
dolorem in commodas, non malas : 
sentit idem quod Xenocrates, quod 


. golum : 


Aristoteles, loquitur alio modo. 
Plat. c. notit. 13, see p. 579, 62. 
Ibid. 22, 3, p. 1069: Aristotle and 
Xenocrates did not, like the Stoics, 
deny, woercioPac nev dvOpdrous wd 
Gedy, wpereiobac Se twd yovdwy, 
wpedetoGat 5¢ bwd kaOnynray. Also, 
Tusc. v. 10, 30, Cic. reckons Xeno- 
crates amongst those who consider 
poverty, disgrace, loss of goods or 
fatherland, severe bodily pains, 
sickness, banishment, slavery, as 
indeed evils, but at the same time 
Maintain semper beatum esse sapi- 
entem. From these passages it 
follows that Wynpersse is wrong 
(166 sq.) in believing that Xeno- 
crates divided the things which aro 
neither good nor bad into things 
useful (health, &c.) and things 
prejudicial (sickness, mate Good 
and useful, evil and prejudicial, are 
with him, as with Socrates and 
Plato, equivalent conceptions, but 
not all goods have the same value, 
nor are all evils equally bad. 

6 As Cicero says; see previoug 
note. 
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natural activities and conditions ; © in the possession of 
human virtue proper, and all the means conducing to 
it. Virtue alone produces happiness; noble activities 
and qualities alone constitute the essential nature of 
happiness, yet happiness cannot be complete without 
material and external goods,” which are thus, to use a 
Platonic expression,® to be considered not indeed as 
primary, but as concomitant causes of happiness. For 
this very reason, however, virtue stands alone as the 
proper and positive condition of happiness ; the virtuous 
life must be identified with the happy life; © the wise 
man must under any circumstances be counted happy.” 
That he should not be perfectly happy,” in the absence 


® Cicero attrnibates this tenet to 
the Academy cenerally, and refers 
to Polemo in support of it; Acad. 
ii, 42, 131: Roncste autem crivere 
Jrucntem rebus wis, quas primas 
bomina natura conciliet, et velus 
Academia censuit (sc. finem bo- 
norum), wt indicant scripta Pole- 
montis, Cf. Fin. it. 11, 34. He 
explains this determination with 
more detail, Fin. iv. 6 sq. (cf. v. 
9 eqq.), with the remark that 
the Stoics themselves acknowledge 
in it the doctrines of Nenocrates 
and Aristotle; that it belongs not 
only to Polemo is clear from 
Plut. comm. net. c. 23, p. 1069; 
rivas 5¢ Eevoxpdrys cal Ilo\duwr 
AauSdrovew dpxds; otxi cal Zivwr 
Tovras txororOrcey, wor dpevos 
sraxeia ris etdamovias Thy gicw 
cai 7rd xara ¢iiouw. 
© Clemens, Strom. ii. 419 A: 
Seroxpdrys re 6 Nadxyddnos rh 
edainoviay drodidwot Krijow Tis 
~eelas dperijs xal ris vxnperuys 
“"voduews. eira ws per dy 


dgalverat Néyew Thy yuxir' 


ylverat, 
ws 3° id’ dv, ras dperds* ws & ef cv, 


ws pep, Tas Kadds wpdters cai ras 
omwovoalas Etes re cai Siabéces kal 
xurfoes Kal oxnoes* ws ToUTWwHr OvK 
Gyev (read ws 3° dy ctx dvev), 7a 
ouparixa Kal ra éxrés. 

6 See p. 339, 116. 

® Arist. Top. vii. 1, 152 a. 7: 
evoxpdrns Toy evdainova Blow xai 
Tov oWoUdaiory dwodeixvuct Toy avros, 
éwecdh wdytwr TAY Biwy alperwraros 
6 orovdaios xal 6 evdainwr* é yap 
10 alperwraroy xai péyioroy. Cf. 
p- 875, 2. 

“© Cic. Tusc. v. 10; sec notes 41 
and 71. 

1 Cic. Tuse. v. 13, 39 &q. (cf. 
31, 87): omnes virtutis compotes 
beati sunt: on that point he agrees 
with Nenocrater, Speusippus, 
Polemo: sed mthi ridentur etiam 
beatissimi;: which is immediately 
supported by the remark that who- 
ever (as they du) supposes three 
kinds of different goods can never 
attain to certainty as regards truc 
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of goods of the second order, would be incompre- 
hensible from the Stoic point of view; but it entirely 
accords with the moderation of the Academy, and with 
the Xenocratic notion of Happiness. For if the pos- 
session of happiness is linked to the convergence of 
several conditions, it will be more or less perfect, ac- 
cording as these conditions are more or less completely 
present: happiness will be capable of increase and 
diminution; a distinction is at once allowed between 
the happy and the happiest life. 

How strong was the conviction of Xenocrates that 
virtue alone could make men happy, may be seen from 
the stainlessness and austerity of his character,” and 
from the few further particulars that we possess with 
regard to his theory of morals. To free ourselves from 
the bondage of sensuous life, to conquer the Titanic 
element in human nature by means of the Divine, is 
our problem.”* Purity not only in actions, but also in 


happiness. Ibid. c.18; sce supra, Olympios et Titanios qui de Celo 
note 62. Seneca, epist. 85,18+q.; ct Jerra. If this division of the 


Aenocrates et Speusippus putant divinities in Xenocrates is intended 


beatum vel sola virtute fiert posse, 
non tamen unum bonum esse, quod 
honestum est . . illud autem ab- 
surdum est, quod dicitur, beatum 
quidem futurum vel sola virlute, 
non fulurum autem per fecte beatum. 
Ep. 71,18: sScademici veteres bea- 
tum quidem ase (scil. virum bonum) 
etiam inter hos cruciatus fatentur 
sed non ad perfectum nec ad 
plenum. 
. 7 Cf. p. 659. 

73 This appears to me the most 
probable meaning of two obscure 
passages. Tertull. ad nat. ii, 2 
says: -\enocrates Academicus bi- 
fariam sacit (formam divinitatis), 


for anything more than a historical 
notice, with reference to the old 
theogonies, it can only be under- 
Stood by supposiug that he inter- 
preted the myth of the battle of 
the Olympians and the Titans with 
a moral purpose, and explained 
these two kinds of existences as 
being in mankind. In Xeno- 
crates’ own theology we look in 
vain for any point of connection ; 
the demons perhaps, on account 
of their intermediate position be- 
tween heaven and earth, may 
be denoted as the sons of these 
two kinds of deities; but they 
could scarcely be called Titans 
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the contents of his political works, and of his discus- 
sions on Rhetoric and other kindred themes,” only a 
few unimportant *! particulars are known. 


79 We may include Xenocrates 
in what Cicero says, Acad. ii. 44, 
135 (specially of Crantor): that 
the apathy of the wise man was 
alien to the Older Academy. 

8 a, pabnudruw rdv wepl Thy 
AdEw (31 books), x. réxvns, wr. Tob 
ede. 
81 Plut. ap. Proclum in Hes, 
E. x. ‘Hy. v. 374 (Plut. Fragm. ii. 
20 Diibn.) remarks that he advises 
that only ono heir should be ap- 
pointed. Sext. Math. ii. 6 quotes 


from him the definition of Rhetoric 
as ériorjun Tod eb Aéyew, ibid. 61, 
as weots Snucoupyds; Quintil. 
Instit. ii. 15, 4, 34, attributes both 
to Jsocrates, i.e. to a writing 
bearing his name. The two names 
are often confused. The calcula- 
tion mentioned by: Plut. qu. conv. 
viii. 9, 3, 13, p. 738 of the number 
of syllables which could be formed 
out of the whole alphabet, might 
have occurred in one of the 
writings quoted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OTHER PHILOSOPHERS OF THE ACADEMY. 


ENquirigs into primary causes, Ideas, and numbers 
were pursued by many other Platonists besides 
Xenocrates and Speusippus. We learn that the two 
principles of the later Platonic metaphysics were 
variously apprehended in the Academy, but that meta- 
physical science: as a whole was neither advanced nor 
elucidated.! Besides the three principal theories of 
the relation of numbers to Ideas,—the Platonic, Speu- 
sippean, and Xenocratic,—Aristotle mentions a fourth, 
which assumed the absolute and independent existence 
of the Ideal numbers only,? and treated the mathe- 
matical sphere as a separate genus, without con- 
ceding to it an existence of its own above and 
beyond the things of sense.® Many different views 
were also taken of the origin of material things from 
numbers, and of numbers from first causes. This we 


Tay aicOnTay, ov why xwpls ye Tor 


1 Arist. Metaph, xiv. 1 sq. (see 
GAN’ éy rovros. 


As 


p. 332, 83; cf. p. 584, 16), c. 5, 
1092 a. 35 aq. 
2 Metaph. xiii. 6, in the words 
quoted p. 573: Addos 3é ris, «.7.A. 
* Metaph. iii. 2, 998 a. 7: elo? 
Se ries of pacw elvat pev 7a peratd 
Taira deysueva ray re elddy xal 


alc Onrayv 
this assertion immediately connects 
with and completes the one just 
mentioned, to the effect that only 
the Ideal numbers exist for them- 
selves, both may probably be at- 
tributed to the same persons. 
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gather from the language of Aristotle, who censures the 
Platonists for describing numbers sometimes as un- 
limited, sometimes as limited by the number ten.‘ 
He says of the adherents of the latter view that they 
reduced the various derived concepts (for example, 
Emptiness, mathematical Proportion, Crookedness), some 
to numbers within the decad, others (for example, the 
contrasts of rest and motion, of good and evil*) to 
primary causes. With regard to the derivation of spatial 
magnitudes, there existed, as we have seen,® a variety 
of theories without much positive result. Most of 
these philosophers, however, did not attempt any ex- 
planation of the Derived from First Causes, but con- 
tented themselves, like the Pythagoreans, with indefinite 
and disconnected analogies.” Hestizus alone is men- 
tioned, with Xenocrates,® as having adopted a more 
satisfactory method ; but our knowledge of him is pretty 
nearly comprised in that statement.° 


4 xii. 8, 1073 a. 18; xiii, 8, rdv ras l8éas Aeydvrwy ol pe» 


1084 a. 12, c. 9, 1085 b. 23, cf. 
ay 4, beginn.; Phys. iii. 8, 206 
30 


5 Metaph. xiii. 8, 1084 a. 31: 
weipovrat 3 [-yevygy rov dpcOudr] ws 
Tov pexpt THs Sexddos reXelou Svros 
dpiOuot* yervan: yotv ra éwébpeva, 
olov 7d Kevdv, dvadoylay, 7d wepirrov' 
Ta ddXNa ra roaidra évrds rijs Sexd- 
dos* ra wey yap rais dpyais drodk- 
Séacry, olov klynow, ordow, dyabdr, 
xaxdy, Ta 8’ AdXa Tots dpOpots. Cf. 
saa i supra, 576, 51. 

6 See p. 519, 8, of. 571, 40, and 
Metaph. xiv. 2, 1089 b. 11; vii. 
11, 1036 b. 12: dvd-youor wdvra els 
rods dpiOuods, cal ypaupfs roy 
Adyor Tov Tdy Bio eval pac. Kal 


alrsypauphy rhy Sudda, ol &é rd 
eldos Tis ypauus. Ena pey yap 
elvac ravra 7d eldos Kal od 7d el8os, 
olov Sudda xal 7d elSos Sudédos. 

7 Theophrast. see 576,51; Arist. 
Metaph. xiii. 8 (see nt. 4). Still, 
however, from Metaph. i. 9, 991 
b. 10; xiii. 8, 1084 a. 14; xiv. 5, 
1092 b. 8 sqq., we cannot infer 
that many Platonists actually ex- 
plained definite numbera as those 
of mankind, of beasts, &c. 

® Theophrast.after the quotation, 
p. 576, 51: wetpa&rac 5é cal‘ Eorcaios 
péxps rivds (to derive everything 
besido spatial magnitude) ovy Sowep 
elpnrat wep Tay rpwrwv pdbvoy. 

® Besides the editing of the 
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Some noteworthy divergences from the doctrine of 


Plato were made by Heraclides of Pontus. 


With re- 


ference to his general point of view, he may certainly 


be considered a Platonist. 


The Epicurean in Cicero 


charges him with having sometimes treated spirit, 
sometimes the universe, as a Deity, and with having 
raised the stars, the earth, and the planets to the 
dignity of gods." In this it is easy to recognise the 
Platonic view of the Divine Reason, the divine and 
animate nature of the world and of the heavenly 
bodies; for Heraclides would only have called these 
latter gods in the sense that Plato did, when 
he discriminated between the invisible God and the 
visible gods. His cosmology, however, differed from 
that of his master in several theories, chiefly the result 
of Pythagorean influences" to which he was very sus- 
ceptible.'? We learn that he assumed as the primary 


Platonic discourses on the (ood, 
we have (from Stob. Ecl. i. 250) 
tho definition of time (gorda dorpwr 
apos &Adn\a) as his, which does 
not deviate from the Platonic defi- 
nition. 
10 N. De. i. 13, 34: LJeraclides 
. modo mundum tum mentem 
divinam esse putat: errantibus 
etiam stellis divinitutem tribuit, 
sensuque Deum privat et ejus 
formam mutabilem esse  vult, 
eodemque in libro rursus terram 
et calum (i.e. the dmdavhs; the 
planets are already mentioned) 
refert in Deos. The words sen- 
suque . . vult contain (as Krische, 
Forsch. p. 335 sq., correctly re- 
marks) simply the conclusions of 
the Epicurean, and not historical 
Statements as to Heraclides’ views, 


1! Besides the doctrines to be 
quoted immediately, and the state- 
ment of Diog. v. 86, that he had 
been a pupil of the P thagoreans, 
this is clear from his treatise 
on the Pythagoreans (ibid. 88), 
from his fictitious account of Abans 
(see the two fragments which 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. gr. ii. 197, 
quotes out of Bekker’s Anec. 145, 
178, and Plat. Aud. po. c. i. p. 14, 
and from the accounts, seabasly 
borrowed from the former treatise, 
of the wonderful vanishing of Em- 
pedocles after the reanimation of an 
apparently dead man (Diog. viii. 
67), and of the change of a bean into 
the form of a man after it has 
been buried in dung forty days 
(Joh. Lyd. de mens. iv. 29, p. 181). 

” On account of these peculiar 
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constituents of all corporeal things minute bodies, not 


compounded of any. ulterior parts. 


But, unlike the 


atoms of Democritus, these bodies are capable of affect- 
ing one another, and are therefore combined not by a 
merely mechanical union, but by actual interdepend- 


ence. }3 


What gave rise to this theory, which is 


carried out through various analogies‘ in his works, 


we do not know; but we 


doctrines, Plut. adv. Col. 14, 2, p. 
1115, reckons Heraclides amongst 
the number of those who xpds ra 
kupwrare kal péyora Tay duoikwy 
Umevavriovpevos Ty TlAdrwm xa 
paxdpevos ScareAovcr. 

13 Dionys. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 
xiv. 23, 3, after mentioning the 
Atomist theory: ol ¢, ras dréuous 
pev dvoudoavres [read ovx dy.], 
auep gpacw elvac owuara, Tol 
mwavros pépn, €& dv ddiacpérwy Syrwy 
ouvrlOerac Ta wdvra kal els & dta- 
Avera. Kal roUTwy dacl Tay duepay 
dvoxaromoldy Arcddwpov -yeyorévat, 


Svoua 84, gacw, avrois Addo 
"Hpaxreldns Oduevos, — exddecev 
Syxous. Sext. ii, 32: 


Pyrrh. 
Heraclidcs and Aeclopiudles (on 
whom see vol. iii. a. 352, 2nd edit.) 
explain dvdpuous byxous to be the 
causes of all things. Math. x. 318 
on the same: (Thy Trav mxpayud- 
Tw yéverw eddtacar) é dvouolwy 
Mev, waOnray Sé (this is in opposi- 
tion to the Atomists, whose atoms 
were equa'ly unlike, but were 
dwa07), Kxaddwep tiv dvdpnwy 
Syxwy (dvapuos means not com- 
pacted, not composed out of any 
parts). Stob. Ecl. i. 350: ‘Hpa- 
kNeldns Opavopara (sc. 7a éAd- 
xtora wpitero). Galen, h. phil. 
c. 5, end (Opp. xix. 244): "Hpa- 
wAeldys. . . Kal’ AgxrAnmeddns .. o 


can scarcely be wrong in 


dvapudorouvs (rd. dydpyous) Syxous 
dpxas vmorévres rev Spwy [rd 
drwy]. 

14 Tn the fragment of a work on 
Music, which Porphyry quotes in 
Ptol. Harm. pp. 213-216 Wall, and 
Roulez reprints, p. 99 sqq., Hera- 
clides asserts that every note is 
properly an impact (wArry}) trans- 
mitted to the ear, and, as such, 
occupies ito time but the moment 
between the act and the comple- 
tion of the act of impact; but tho 
dulness of our hearing makes 
several impacts following after 
one another appear as one; the 
quicker the impacts follow, the 
higher the note, and the slower, 
the lower the note. As he com. 
posed a pparently continuous bodies 
out of Atoms, as discrete mag- 
nitudes, he imagined in notes 
discrete magnitudes os elements 
of tho apparently continuous. 
—In the same fragment he also 
expresses the view, which we found 
in Plato, p. 428, 113, that the 
sight perceives objects by contact 
with them (éxBdddovea atrois), 
and from that he derives the con- 
clusion that tho perceptions of 
sight are quicker and more reliable 
than those of hearing. Of hearing 
he remarks: rds alcOjoes my 
éorwoas, ddd’ dv rapdxy ovcas. 
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connecting it not only with the Platonic theory of the 
elements, but with the Pythagorean theory of atoms, 
of which Ecphantus is a well-known adherent." 
Heraclides also agrees with Ecphantus in supposing 
the world to have been formed from the atoms by means 
of the Divine Reason.'* He seems to have held the 
cosmos to be unlimited." It is, however, of more 
importance to know that he taught, like Hicetas and 
Ecphantus,'* the diurnal rotation of the earth and the 
immobility of the fixed stars: but the annnal revo- 
lution of the earth around the sun, and the heliocentric 
system, were unknown to him.* He thought the sun 


13 See vol. i. 426 99. 

%8 Cf. the passage quoted supra, 
note 10. On Ecpbantus see loc. 
a 


t. 

E Stob. Ecl. i. 440: Sdeveos 6 
"EpeOpaies (the well-known astro- 
pnomer’ «cal “Hoax\cidys 6 Tor 
ruds Grepor tiv xcocuor. The 
Placita mentioa only Seleucus, ii. 
1, 5; but the accoant of Stolbveus, 
who frequently has the more com- 
piete text. is not, therefore, to be 
rejected. The Placita even confirm 
that account, ii. 13, 8 ‘see vol.i. 358, 
2‘: there only remains a doubt 
whether the concept of the un- 
limited is to be taken here quite 
stnctly. 

8 The first who propound:d this 
View was, according to Theophr. 
ap. Cic. Acad. ii. 39, 123 (with 
which ef. Bockh d. Kosm. Sys:. Pl. 
122 ea), the Syracusan Hi» tas, 
and the fact that the Flacita men- 
tion only Ecphantus with Hera- 
clides seems the less important, if 
“e suppose with Bockh that he 

a pupil of his fellow-country- 
Hicetas, and was the first who 


promulgated the theory in a written 
treatise. However this may be, in 
any case it seems that Heraclides 
is indebted for it to Ecphanters, 
with whom his atomic theory also 
Is connected. 

%® Plat. plac. iii. 13, 3: "Hpa- 
cr\eidys O Worrixds cai "Exdarros 6 
HvOayspacs cote: perv Thy viv, ot 
any ye peragarixws, rpoyou [5é] 
Sixne évifoudrny awd Svopcy ér' 
avaroNds epi rd Buow atrizs xérrpor. 
(The same, with some variations, is 
found apud Euseb. pr. evan. xv. 
58: Galen, hist. phil.c. 21.) Simpl. 
De Cealo Schol in Arist. 495 a. 
31: d:a 7d yeyorévac rivas, cy 
"HpaxXeidys re 6 Uorrixds fy cai 
"Aplorapyxos, vopiforras owterdat 
7a gayrdpeva rol per ot pari cal 
Tw dorépwr ypeuotwrur, Tis Se 
is wept rods Tow ionuepwod wdXous 
Grd dvopwr cuovpérns éxdorys 
muépas piay Eyyira repiorpopr. 
7d b€ Eyywra xpdboxetrar ba ri 
rou nAlov yuads polpas éxixirnow. 
Ubid. Schol. 506 a. 1 (cf. ibid. 505 
b. 46): & rq xévrpy 82 otcay ri 
‘yi «wal xicdy xuvoupdrny, roy be 
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had only two satellites, Mercury and Venus.” Like the 
Pythagoreans, he held that the heavenly bodies, 
especially the moon, were orbs similarly constituted to 
ours.” The globular shape of the earth, then gene- 
rally believed by philosophers, he takes for granted.” 
Passing over some other physical theories” of Hera- 
clides, and turning to his doctrine of the human soul, 
we find that here too he adopted the more ancient 


Pythagorean view rather than the Platonic. 


He de- 


clared the soul to be a luminous ethereal essence.” 
Before entering into bodies, souls were to abide in 


ovpavoy hpenety ‘Hpaxdr. 6 Uovrexds 
vrodénevos cwlev pero rd daw6- 
peva. Schol. 508 a. 12: ef 8é 
KUKA\w wepl 7d kévrpoy [éroretro Thy 
klynow } yh), ws*Hpaxd. 6 Horr. 
vrerlOero. Geminus ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 65, loc. cit.: 8 xal waped- 
Ody ris, pyoly ‘Hpaxdeldns 6 Tov. 
freyev, Ste xal Kwouudrns wus Tis 
yiis, rod 8 Alou pévovrds ws, 
Sivarat } wepl 7dy FrLoy hacvonévy 
avwuarla owlec@ar. (Cf. on these 
passages, and in opposition to the 
eli conclusions which Gruppe, 

osin., Syst. d. Gr. 126 s8qq, has 
drawn from them, Bickh, loc. cit., 
F: 127 sqq.) Procl. in ‘Tim. 281 

: “Hpaxdeldns . . . xwiy Kiki 
Thy 


jv. 
20 ‘Chaleid. in Tim. p. 200; 
Meurs. and Bickh, loc. cit., p. 138, 
142 sq. Cf. also Ideler, Abh. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1830; Phil. hist. Kl. 
. 72. 
Pat Stob. Ecl. i. 514 (Plac. ii. 13, 
8); see Pt. i. 366, 2; cf. 561, 2; 
ibid. 1. 552: ‘Hpaxdeldns cal Qxed- 
dos [rhy cerhvny]) yy dulxrAn 
weptexouévn. The comets, on the 
other hand, and some similar phano- 
mena, Heracleitus considered to 


be luminous clouds: Stob. Ecl. i. 
578 (Plac. iii. 2, 6; Galen, h. phil. 
c. 18, p. 288). The myth of 
Phaethon (who, as Jupiter is trans- 
ferred to the sky, Hyginus, poet. 
astron. ii. 42), he gives merely 
historically. 

= To this supposition we may 
refer the narrative of a circum- 
navigation of the earth, ap. 
Strabo, ii. 2, 4, 5, p. 98, 100. 

23 On ebb and flow, Stob. Ecl. i. 
634; on the shivering in ayue, 
Galen, De tremore, c. 6, vol. vii. 
615 K; on the perceptions of sense, 


which he explained, accordin 
to Plutarch, plac. iv. 9, 3, wit 
the hypothesis 


Empedocles, 
of Maluxes ao 
note 14. 

24 Stub. Ecl. i. 796: ‘Hpaen. 
owroedH rhy Wuxhy wploaro. Ter- 
tull. De an. o. 9: the soul is not 
lumen, etsi hoc placuit Pontico 
Heraclidi. Macrob. Somn., i. 14: 
he designated the soul as a light 
Philip. De An. A 4 u.: he con- 
sidered tho soul to be an odpdartop 
oGpa, which is equivalent to 
alfépiov. In a treatise attributed 
to him, wept ray é d8ov, the 


RR 


pores; cf. also 
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the Milky Way,® the bright points in which were 
themselves such souls. There is no record to show how 
he brought his demonology * and belief in divination” 
into combination with this, or whether he even at- 
tempted to do so. 

Although, however, there were many points on 
which Heraclides differed from Plato, he agreed with 
him at least in his moral principles. From his 
treatise on Justice we find instances quoted to show 
that wrong-doing is overtaken by punishment ;* and in 
his work on Pleasure he cites, as against a Hedonic 
panegyric,” numerous cases in which want of temper- 
ance has led to ruin, arguing the question of the 
acutest pleasure being found in a madman.” This is 
quite as much Pythagorean as Platonic;* the two 


genuineness of which might rea- 
sonably be doubted, the activities 
of the soul were explained as 
merely a product of the body: 
Plut. utr. an. an corp. &c.; Fragm. 


1. 5. 

23 Jambl. ap. Stob. Ecl. i. 904, 
cf, supra, p. 28, 4. 

*6 For the demons, a doctrine 
natural in such a Pythagorean, 
cf. Clemens, Protrept. 44 c.: ri 
yap ‘Hpaxdcléns 6 Wovrexés ; ovx fo?” 
Say ovx éwi ta Anpoxpirov xal 
auros xaractperat eldwAa (i.e. in 
the description of the divine). The 
el3wda of Democritus are, in fact, 
dzemons (see vol. i. 757), and to the 
demons airy or vaporous bodies 
are attributed ; cf. Epinomis, 984 B 
649. ee below). 

ome instances of prophetic 
dreaws are adduced by Cic. Divin. 
1. 23, 46; Teitull. De an. c. 46; 
Plut. Alex. 26, from Heraclides. 


His interest in oracles is proved 
by his treatise +. xprornpiwy, of 
whick fiagments are given by 
Rouler, 67 s8q.; Miiller, Fragm. 
hist. gr. ii. 197 sq. 

*8 From Athen. xii. 521 c. sq.; 
533 sq. 

°° The fragment apud Athen. 
xii. 512 a. 8qq., in which it must 
remain undecided what adversary 
he had immediately in view, can 
only be considered in this way, not 
as the philosopher’s own opinion. 

“© Cr. the fragments apud Athen. 
xii. 525 8q.; 533 c.; 536 sq.; 552 


31 The definition of happiness 
ag vol. 1, 298, 3, refers also to 
the Pythagorean Ethics. On the 
other hand, the quotation of Her- 
mias in Phodr. p. 76. ed. Ast, is 
genuinely Platonic: ¢cAla» [girlas] 
civat tov Epwra Kal ovx Addo rivds, 


kara oupBeBnxds Sé (this Aristo- 
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schools coincide even more in their moral doctrines 
than in their philosophic theories. 

Eudoxus widely departed from Platonic prece- 
dents in Ethics as well as in his Physics. In the 
sphere of Physics, the theory of Ideas seems to have 
been too ideal for him, and the participation of things 
in Ideas too shadowy. In order to connect material 
things more closely with his philosophy of Nature, ke 
assumed that they receive their qualities by means of 
the admixture of the substances to which these qualities 
originally belong; and he accordingly set in the place 
of the Ideas Anaxagorean homceomeries.* It is there- 
fore of little consequence whether or not he retained 
the Ideas in name.** In his Ethics, he agreed with 
Aristippus in pronouncing Pleasure the highest good, 
appealing to the fact that all men desire pleasure and 


avoid pain; 


telian expression must belong to 
the narrator of the account) tues 
éxxlarrey els dgpodicra. 

*2 This holds good only of the 
practical results, for the scien- 
tific substantiation and develop- 
ment of the Platonic Ethics were 
wanting in the Pythagoreans. 

Arist. Metaph. i. 9, 991 a. 14: 
the Idens contrilute nothing to the 
stability of things, un évurdpxovrd 
ye Tots peréxovow' obrw pev yap dy 
lows alria Sdgecev elvac ws rd NeuKdy 
(the white colour) pemeyndvoy re 
Aeuxg (the white object). dA’ 
obros perv 6 Adyos Alay evalvntos, 
dy "Avataydpas péev xpGros Etdogfos 
3 vorepow cal Adrdoe tives EXeyov. 
Ibid. xiii, 5, 1079 b. 18, almost 
the same, vord for word. On the 


that all strive for pleasure for 


its 


first passage, Alexander remarks, 
subsequently appealing (Schol. 573 
a. 12) to the second book of the 
Aristotelian treatise w. l3edy: 
Evéogos ray TAdrwvos yrwpluwy 
plter trav Wear ev rots wpds atras 
TO elvac Exovow ayetro exacroy 
evar, kal Adroe SE reves, Ws Ereye 
...- miter rwv lSewv 7a AAXAa. The 
editor of Alexander ad Metaph. 
1079 b. 15 classes Endoxus with 
Anaxagoras: odro: 8 ov ourrdr- 
tovee Tas lddas. 

% This point cannot be made 
out, because Aristotle says nothing 
about it; as regards Alexander, 
again, we cannot be sure whether 
he kept strictly to the exposition 
of tho Aristotelian treatise on the 
Ideas. 


RR 2 
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own sake, and that there is absolutely nothing to which 
Pleasure does not give additional value. These 
divergences from Plato are so important that Eudoxus 
can scarcely be called a follower of his, however greatly 
the Academy may otherwise be indebted to him. 

In the author of the Epinomis,® on the contrary, 
we recognise a true Platonist; but a Platonist who, 
like the Pythagoreans, made all science to consist in 
the knowledge of numbers and quantities, and the 
stars, and in a theology bound up with this. The 
Epinomis, intended as a supplement to the Laws, is 
an enquiry into the nature of that knowledge which 
we distinguish by the name of wisdom ; the knowledge 
which alone can make happy men and good citizens, 
and give capacity for the administration of the 
highest offices; which is the final goal of the actions 
of the best educated, and insures a blessed existence 
after death.” This knowledge, we are told, does not 
lie in those mechanical skills which supply our common 
necessities, nor in the imitative arts, which have no 
serious purpose beyond mere amusement, nor in either 
of those activities which are without true intelligent 
discernment, and are regulated by uncertain opinion, 
such as the art of the physician, the pilot, or the 
lawyer; nor does it consist in merely natural docility 

35 Arist. Eth. N. i. 12, 1101 b. even apart from the unplatonic 
27; x. 2 beginn. (cf. Diog. vill. 88) nature of the contents, and other 
with the addition: éxicrevovro 8’ oi proofs (see p. 561, 15), would be at 
Abyor Ka ry rod FOous dperiyuadrdXov once refuted by the dry and weari- 
h dt’ avbréus. deagepdvrws yap édéxec some manner of its exposition. 
cwppuy elvar, &c. Alex. Top. 119 7 973 A sq.; 976 D; 978 B; 


m. following Arist. $79 B. sq. ; 992 A sqq. 
% The Platonic origin of which, 
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and acuteness.*® The indispensable condition of true 


wisdom is the knowledge of number, and all connected 
with it,—that great science which has been given us by 
Uranos, highest of the gods, and author of all good 
things. He who is ignorant of number,* and cannot 
distinguish the straight from the crooked, may indeed 
possess courage and temperance, and every other virtue, 
but is destitute of wisdom, the greatest virtue of all. 
It is number which not only is required by all arts, but 
always produces what is good and never what is evil; 
it follows that where number is lacking, and there 
alone, evil and disorder are present. Only the man 
conversant with number is capable of understanding 
‘and teaching what is right and beautiful and good.*! 
Dialectic *? is to be regarded as a help to this scientific 
education ; but the culminating point is Astronomy, 
which is concerned with the fairest and divinest of all 
visible things;** and the chief reason of this pre- 
eminence is that Astronomy makes possible to us a true 
piety, which is the best virtue. Only by means of 
Astronomy are we delivered from that baneful ignor- 
ance which keeps us from the real knowledge and 


33 974 D-976 C. 

% Together with the pure doc- 
trine of numbers, the author, 990 
©. 8qq., mentions, in agreement with 
Plato (Rep. vii. 524 D sqq. ; se ep. 
216), geometry, stereometry, and 
harmony. 

976 O-977 D; cf. 978 B 


qq. ; 988 A sq. 

a 977 D sqq.; 979 A sqq., with 
which cf. the quotation from Philo- 
laus, vol. i. 294, 1. 

991 C: wpds rovras 32 7d Kad’ 


éy (the individual) rg xar’ ef8y 
wpocaxréoy dy éxdoras Tais cuvou- 
ciats, épwravrd re xal éd\éyxovra 
Ta uh Karis pyOévra’ wderws yap 
xadXlorn xal wpwryn Bdoavos dvOpuw- 
wots dp0ws ylverat, Scat 82 obx ofcac 
wpocwootrrar, paradraros wéyos 
dwdyrwy. The latter words seem 
to apply to astronomers who would 
rely exclusively on observation, 
like Eudoxus. 
* 991 B; 989 D aqq. 
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worship of the heavenly gods.“ If we may believe 
that there are gods who care for all things and fill all 
things, if the soul be really prior to the body, and 
nobler,* if a Divine reason, a good soul,** have 
fashioned the Cosmos and directs its course, overcoming 
the working of the evil soul,*” where can that reason 
be more active in operation than in the most glorious 
and best ordered parts of the Cosmos, the stars? Is it 
conceivable that such great masses could be moved by 
any other power than a soul, that the perfect regu- 
larity of their motions could proceed from any cause 
except their own inherent reason? Can we suppose 
that earthly creatures were endowed with souls, and the 
shining heavenly natures left destitute of them?* 
On the contrary, we should ascribe to them the 
most blessed and perfect souls; we should consider 


them either as gods or the 


4 939 A sqq; 985 D; 980 A 
sq.; cf. also 988 A (on the religious 
prejudice against meteorology). 

* 980 C; 988 C sq.-991 D, 
with reference to the discussions of 
the Laws mentioned p. 344, 384 
sq. ; 500, 32. 

45 Adyos 6 wdyrwy Oecdraros (986 
C): this reason coincides with the 
soul, to which, in 984 C alibi, the 
formation of the living being is 
ascribed, the dplorn yuxh, which 
effects the gopda xal xlynois éxt 
rayaddyv (988 D). 

“ 988 D sq., with which cf. the 
remarks p. 544, sq. ; 549, 129. 

# 981 1-984 A. As regards 
the magnitude of the stars, it is 
remarked, 983 A sq., that we are 
to suppose the sun larger than the 
earth, and likewise all the planets 


images of gods, as bearers 


of wonderful magnitude. With 
respect to the sequence and rotation 
of the stars, the Epinomis, 986 A- 
987 D, agrees with Plato: still 
there is one deviation from the 
Platonic exposition (according to 
the wpov. 7. WAdrwvos didos. c. 25, 
alreaty made use of by Proclus as 
an argument against its Platonic 
origin), in that, acc. to 987 B, the 
planets are made to move towards 
the right, the firmament of the 
fixed stars towards the left; sce 
p. 382, 40. The author remarks, 
986 E, 987 D sqq., that Astronomy 
came to the Greeks, like everything 
else, from the barbarians ; he hopes, 
however, that the Greeks will soon 
bring it to a higher state of per- 
fection. 
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of powers divine, as absolutely immortal, or at any 
rate possessing all-sufficient length of life“® They 
are, in a word, the visible gods, and are all 
(not merely the sun and moon) entitled to equal 
veneration: the popular mythical divinities, on the 
other hand, are treated in the same apologetic manner 
by this author as by Plato.” After these gods come 
the Demons, As there are five distinct elements,™ so 
there are distinct genera of living beings, in each of 
which some one element preponderates.™ In this order, 
the heavenly gods with their fiery nature occupy the 
highest place ; mankind, animals and plants, as earthly 
creatures, the lowest;°* midway between them are 
three classes of Daemons. Of these, two are invisible, 
with bodies of ether or of air; the Demons of the third 
class, provided with watery or vapoury bodies, sometimes 
hide themselves and sometimes visibly appear. All 
intercourse between men and gods is by means of these 
deemons: they reveal themselves in dreams and oracles, 
and in various ways: they know the thoughts of men: 
they love the good and hate the bad: they are suscep- 
tible of pleasure and the reverse; whereas the gods, 
exalted above these emotions, are in their nature only 


4 981 Esq. ; 983 E aq. ; 986 B, 
where undoubtedly the meaning 
is that the star-spirits ought to 
be considered as the true gods. 
The author leaves it undecided 
whether the visible body of the 
stars is connected with them in a 
loose or in a strict and inseparable 
union. 

© 984 D; 985 D aq. 

8. 984 D (cf. supra, é: 500). 
Moreover, here also (985 C sq.) we 


find the principle that legislation 
ought not to interfere with the 
established worship, nor to intro- 
duce fresh objects of reverence 
withont pressing reasons. 

53 Ether, besides the four Em- 
pedoclean elements. The author 
assigns to ether a place between 
fire and air: 891 C-984 B sqq. 

53 981 Caq.; cf. supra, p. 521, 
14 and p. 595, 46. 

54 981 D aq. 
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capable of intelligence and thought.” Far be 
them is man: his life is full of trouble, disorde 
reason: and few of his race find true happiness i 
world.*© But whoever combines the above-ment 
knowledge of heavenly things with virtue and mo! 
shall be rewarded with happiness,*’ and look forw 
an entrance after death, as elect and consecrate, i 
blessed existence, where, freed from the multifariot 
of his present nature, he shall live in the contemp 
of the heavens.*® We recognise the spirit o 
Platonic School, not only in this expectation, | 
the further contents of this work: in the propos 
concerning the worth of knowledge, the passionle: 
of the gods, the reason that governs the univers 
dependency of the corporeal upon the soul, the an 
nature of the world, and the divinity of the stars. 

not to mention minor differences, how great i 
distance between the astronomer, to whom astro 
is the acme of wisdom, and the starry heave1 
highest object of contemplation, and the philos 
who would lead us from the visible to the Idea, 
_ Mathematics and Astronomy to Dialectic! As, t 
fore, the Epinomis in all probability belongs t 
first generation of Plato’s disciples,” it serves to co 


55 984 E-985 C; cf. supra, p. be too weak to prove it com] 
593. But 2) in support of the tr 
56 973 D sqq.; 982 A; 983 C; we see that the contents 
985 D; 992 C. treatise are very suitable to 
57 992 C 8q.; cf. 973 C. like Philippus, a mathem 
5% 973 C; 986 D; 992 B aq. and astronomer, no stran, 
59 This supposition is supported ethical, political, and thec 
by 1) the tradition indicated p.561, enquiries. The magnitude 
16, which alone, of course, would stare, which is here (983 A 
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the fact, sufficiently attested otherwise, that the Old 
Academy had even then, in many of its members, 
departed very far from genuine Platonism, and had 
sacrificed pure philosophic enquiry to a predilection for 
mathematics and mathematical theology. 

After the death of Polemo, this mathematical 
speculation and, generally speaking, purely theoretic 
philosophy would seem to have receded more and more 
in favour of Ethics, if, indeed (as we see exemplified in 
Crantor), they did not entirely die out. Polemo had 
himself advanced a principle which reminds us of the 
Cynics,® but was probably intended by him in a sense 
less strict than theirs—viz. that man should exercise 
himself in actions, and not in dialectical theories.* 
And certainly this philosopher appears to have effected 
more by his own personal influence than in any other 
In his theory of morals he faithfully follows 


way.” 
His maxim is, Life according to Nature.® 


his master. 


Aristotle, even if itis later than the 
Politics, or, at least, if it was not 
in circulation as Platonic at the 
time of the composition of the 
Politics. 

© See Pt. i. 248, 3. 

61 Diog. iv. 18: Epacxe 8 6 


strongly emphasised, was discussed 
by Philippus in a special treatise 
{w. peyéBous pAlou cal cerfvns Kal 
is). 3) The treatise before us, 
986 A sqq., discovers no advance 
in astronomical knowledge beyond 
Plato; in 986 E, 987 D Bq., it 


designates the science of astronomy 
as still young amongst the Greeks, 
and looks forward to a completion 
of what has been learnt from 
the barbarians as a thing of the 
future. The fact that Aristotle 
does not mention the Epinomis, 
not even Polit. ii. 6, 1265 b. 18, 
seems unimportant, even apart 
from what is remarked p. 74 
qq. It may, of course, have 
-been written by a contemporary of 


TloAduwy Sety ey rots wpdypace 
yupvdtecOar Kal uh ey rots &kadex- 
Tikots Oewphpact, Kabdswrep dppomKéy 
ve «Ttexvloy xarawibyra kal ph 
HeXerhoavra, us Kara per rhy dpw- 
tTnow OauydfecOar Kara 8 rhp 
3idOeow davrois udyerOat, 

© Diog. iv. 17, 24. 

63 Clemens (see p. 597, 55) men- 
tions special currdyuara wepl rod 
Kara doow Blov belonging to him. 
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But this he makes to depend on two conditions,— 
Virtue, and the possession of those goods which Nature 
originally prompts us to desire—such as health and 
the like.“ Although, however, the second condition is 
indispensable to perfect happiness,® it is of far less 
consequence than the first. Without virtue, says 
Polemo, no happiness is possible; without material 
and external goods, no complete happiness. In this, 
his teaching is in full agreement with that of Plato, 
Speusippus, and Xenocrates. In other respects we 
know little of him, except what may be gathered from 


some isolated definitions.” 


Of his successor Crates we know still less; but as 


* Plat. c. not. 23 (see p. 600, 
66); Cic. Acad. ii. 42 (1bid.) ; Fin. 
li. 11, 33 sq.: omne animal, simul 
ut ortum est, et se ipsum et omnes 
partes suas diligit ; duasque que 
maxime sunt tmprimis amplecti- 
tur, animum et corpus; ene 
utriusque partes .... in his primis 
naturalibua voluptas insit, necne, 
magna questioest. Nihil vero pu- 
tare esse preeter voluptatem (Cic. is 
engaged with an Epicurean), non 
membra, non sensus, non ingenii 
motum, non integritatem corporis, 
non valetudinem summe mihi ri- 
detur inscitie. Atque ab isto capite 
Jluere necesse est omnem rationem 
bonorum et malorum. Polemoni, 
etiam ante Aristoteli, ea prima 
visa sunt, que paulo ante dizi: 
ergo nata est sententia veterum 
Academicorum et Peripateticorum, 
ut finem bonorum dicerent secundum 
naturam vivere, i.e. virtute adhibita 
frut primis a natura datis. Ibid. 
iv. 6, 14 8q.: cum enim superiores, 
e quibus planissime Polemo,  se- 


cundum naturam vivere summum 
bonum esse dixissent, his verbis 
tria significari Stoici dicunt ... . 
tertium autem, omnibus aut maxi- 
mus rebus iis, que secundum natu- 
ram sint, fruentem vivere, which, 
according to the sccount of the 
Stoics, was adopted by Xenocrates 
and Aristotle in their determina- 
tion of the highest good. 

6 Clemens, Strom. i). 419 A: 6 
yap Mevoxpdrovs yrwpiuos MoAduwr 
dalverat rhy evdauovlay adrdpxeay 
elvac BovrAdpevos dya0av wdyrwr # 
tavmdeloruy kal ueylorwv. (Cf. Cic. 
Fin. iv. 6; v. previous note.) 
Soyparlver yotr, xwpis mew daperis 
ndérore Ay evdacnovlay Urdpxeu, 
Biya 5é kal ray cwuarikwy cal Twr 
éxros Thy dperhy atrdpxn mpds 
evdamoriay elvar. Cic. Tusc. v. 13; 
v. supr. 600, 71. 

%& EK. g. ap. Plut. ad _ prince. 
inerud, iii, 3, p. 488: rdv “Epwra 
civat Dewy Uwnpectav els vewv émt- 
HéXecay; and the quotation from 
Clemens on p. 597, 55. 
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his name is invariably associated with the Academy, 
and from his personal relations with Polemo and 
Crantor, we may conclude that he was a loyal ad- 
herent of the School. We possess a few more ex- 
plicit details concerning Crantor, partly from his 
exposition of the Timeus,® partly from his Ethical 
writing, but chiefly from his book on Grief. From 
the first of these sources we learn that he disputed, like 
Xenocrates, the beginning of the soul in time; and 
regarded the account in the Timeus merely as an 
expository form: that with a true comprehension of 
his author, he conceived of the soul as compounded out 
of the primary constituents of all things, and more 
particularly out of these four elements—the Sensible, 
the Intelligible, the Same, and the Other ; so that it 1s 
in & position to know all things:” that he explained 
the harmonious numbers in the Timeeus in a manner 
that modern writers have recognised as the true one: ” 
and that he (certainly erroneously) held the mythus 
of Atlantis to be a real history.” If his views of 
Plato correspond, as can hardly be doubted, with his 
own views, his comments sufficiently prove that he 
held the Platonic doctrine of the soul in its original 
sense. How far such was the case with other parts of 
Metaphysics, we cannot be sure; but in his Ethics, 
Crantor appears as a true representative of the 
& E.g. ap. Cic. Acad. i. 9, 34, an. procr. iii. 1, p. 1013. 


where Crates is expressly classed 7 Plut.i. 5; ti. 4 9q.; v. supr. 
with the true keepers of Platonic ™ Plut. xvi. 8, 20; ili. 29, 4. 


doctrine . Cf. supr. and Kayser, De Crantore, 
® The first commentary on that pp. 22-33. 
work; v. supr. 590, 24. 72 Procl. in Tim. 24 A. 


6 Procol. in Tim. 85 A; Plut. 
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Academy. We find, from a fragment” of considerable 
length, and full of oratorical grace, that he accorded 
the first place among goods to virtue; the second 
to health; the third to pleasure; the fourth to 
riches; which can only be understood as agreeing with 
the generally received doctrine of the Academy. We 
further read that he denounced the Stoical indifference 
to pain as the murder of natural human feelings, and 
advocated moderation in grief,’* which is also truly 
Platonic.” He was opposed, like the rest of the School, 
to the entire suppression of the affections, and required 
only their due limitation, appealing in defence of this 
view to the uses which Nature designed for these 


emotions.’® 


73 Ap. Sext. Math. xi. 51-58. 
74 Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. i. 3, 
p. 102: uh yap vocoiper, pnoly 6 
Axadnpacxds Kpdvrwp, voojcace Se 
wapeln res alaOners, er’ obv répvorrd 
Te Twv ipetépwrv, dr’ drocrg@ro. 
7d yap avywouvoy totro ovK dyev 
peydruw eyylyveras picbdy ry 
dvOpwrw* reOnpwobac yap elxds 
éxet pev cuwpa roovroy, évraida 5é 
uxjv. Cic. Tusc. ili. 6, 12, trans- 
ates this; and we may infer that 
the words at the beginning of the 
chapter—ov yap Eywye ocundépomac 
Tots THY Aypiov Uuvovor kal oxAnpday 
dwddeay EEw xal rot Suvarod xal 
Tov cuuddporros ofca»—are also 
from Crantor. Of what follows, 
we can only conjecture that it be- 
longs to him in substance, and 
that, accordingly, he regarded 
apathy as doing away with bene- 
volence and friendship, and sought 
for ‘metriopathy ’ instead (cf. note 
76). Kayser rightly recognises 
traces of this passage in Seneca, 


We may judge of the reputation which he 


Cons. ad Helv. 16, 1; Cons. ad 
Polyb. 17,2; cf. ibid. 18, 5 sq. 

78 Kayser (p. 6 8q.; 39 eq.) sees 
an innovation of Crantor’s here, 
and seeks its explanation in the 
ill-health of the philosopher. 
Brandis, however (ii. b. 1, 40), 
rightly refers to Cic. Acad. i. 9; il. 
44 (v. following note), and the 
agreement of his doctrine with the 
tenets of the other Academics 
on happiness. It has been pointed 
out, 444, 1, that Plato declared 
himself against apathy, and with 
special reference to the case con- 
templated by Plut. loc. cit. c. 3 
beginning. 

6 Cic. Acad. ii. 44, 135. Sed 
quero, quando ista fuerint ab 
Academia vetere decreta ut antmum 
sapientis commoveri et conturbari 
negarent? Mediocritates illi proba- 
bant, et tn omni permotione natu- 
ralen volebant esse quendam 
modum (which almost presupposes 
the terfin perpromddea).. Legimus 
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enjoyed, and of the purity of his principles, from 
the fact that he was associated with Chrysippus as 
teacher of Ethics.” His various fragments contain 
evidence that he believed, like Plato, in souls being 
placed upon earth for their punishment and purifica- 
tion; and that, sensible of the evil inseparable from 
human life, he saw in death the transition to a better 
existence.’? All this is in thorough accord with the 
. thought of the Older Academy. When, therefore, 
Cicero mentions Crantor among those who remained 
faithful ’® to the doctrine of Plato, it is at least so far 
true, that he made no deviations from that form of 
it which prevailed after Speusippus and Xenocrates. 
Its original spirit and contents, however, were but very 
imperfectly reproduced in the Platonic School. Though 
the Ethics there taught may be the Ethics of Plato, 
even the earliest representatives of his philosophy had 
already departed from the speculative groundwork of 
pure Platonism. The next generation seems to have 


omnes Crantoris, veteris Academict, 
de luctu; est enim non magnus 
verum aureolus et, ut Tuberont 
Panetius precipit, ad verbum edis- 
cendus libellus. Atque illi quidem 
etiam utiliter a natura dicebant 
permotiones istas animis nostris 
datas; metum cavendi causa: 
misericordiam egritudinemque cle- 
mentie; ipsam iracundiam for- 
titudinis quasi cotem esse dice- 
bant. 

7 Horace, Epp. i. 2, 4. 

78 Plut. loc. cit. c. 27: woddXots 
yap Kal cogots dvipdow, ws gdyot 
Kpdvrwp, ot viv d\Ad wddat KéxdNav- 
ora: TdavOpwriwa, Tryuwplay, iyou- 
pévas elvat rox Blow wal dpxny 7d 


yevérOat AvOpwrov cuudopay rhv 
heylorny, repeatcd, according to 
Lactantius, Inst. ii. 18 fin., by 
Cicero in his work on Consolation 
(Kayser, p. 48). Crantor expresses, 
himself on the miseries of life ap. 
Plut. loc. cit. c. 6, 14; Kayser points 
out (P. 45) from Tusc. i. 48, that in 
the latter place the story about 
Euthynous comes from Crantor 
(we get similar complaints of the 
evils of life in the Epinomis). In 
c. 25 Crantor observes how great a 
consolation it is not to suffer by 
one’s own fault. On Cicero’s use 
of Crantor, cf. Heine, De fonte 
Tuscal. Disp. 10 sqq. 
7 Acad. 1, 9, 34. 
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confined its attention entirely to Morality; and when 
Arcesilaus inaugurated a new period in the history of 
the School, this led still farther away from the position 
of the founder. Only a portion of Plato’s spiritual 
legacy descended with his garden to the Academy: 
the full inheritance passed over to Aristotle, who was 
thereby qualified to transcend his master. 


INDEX. 


N.B.—In the Index, as elsewhere in this book, when two numerals 
occur (e.g. 31, 64), the first refers to the page, the second to the 
note. When two or more pages are intended, it is expressly stated 


(e.g. pp. 25, 556). 





A CADEMY, Plato's garden, pp. 
25, 556; Older Academy, 553- 
618; character of its Philo- 
sophy, 565 
Aschines, the orator, not Plato's 
upil, 31, 64; the Socratic, 15, 26 
“Esthetics, Plato’s, 505 8qq. 
Ether, Plato’s conception of, 273, 
21; Speusippus’, 578; Xeno- 
crates’, 595; in the Epinomis, 
615 
Agriculture and trade in the Re- 
ublic, 471; in the Laws, 531 
Abbinus his arrangement of Plato’s 
works, 99 
Alexander the Great, respect for 
Xenocrates, 559, 10 
Alerandrian Library, 52 
Amyclas, an Academic, 553, 1 
Animals, Soul of, pp. 432, 433; 
human souls pass into, pp. 
393, 406; consciousness of God 
ascribed to, 596 
Anniceris, a Cyrenian, rescued 
Plato from slavery, 24; said to 
have purchased the Academy 
garden for him, 28, 61 
sAntisthenes, the Cynic, hostility 
to Plato, 36, 85 
Apollo, myths connecting Plato 
with, pp. 9, 44 
Archelaus of Macedonia, Plato’s 
alleged friendship with, 35, 76 
Aristander, defined the Soul as a 
self-moving Number, 355, 154 
Aristides, the Locrian, disciple of 
Plato, 553, 1 


aAlriston, Plato's father, 3, 3 
Aristonymus, disciple of Plato, 30, 
64 


Aristotle, references to Plato's 
works, pp. 26, 54-72; criticism 
of Plato’s doctrine, p. 232, 517 

Art, subordinated to at hice, 480; 
Plato's view of, pp. 505-514; 
Inspiration the source of, 508; 
Imitation the characteristic of, 
509; supervision of, 511; par- 
ticular arts, 513 

Ast, his classification of the Dia- 
logues, 101 

Astronomy, pp. 216, 613 

Atoms, Hetaclides’ theory of, 606- 
608 

cluthenticity, criterion of, in Pla- 
tonic works, 77; the Laws’, 548 

Awriothea of Phlius, a woman who 
attended Plato’s lectures, 554, 1 


BEAUTIFUL, tho, 192, 198, 
506 


Being and Non-being, 226, sq., 241, 
304; and Becoming, 228 sq. 
Body, the human, 388 sqq.; rela- 

tion of the Soul to the, 219, 421 
Bryso of Heraclea, 553, 1; the 
mathematician, 553, 1 


CALLIPUS, murderer of Dion, 
50, 64 


ov, 
Chabrias, a Platonist, 31, 64 
Chemical theories, Plato’s, 377 


INDEX, 


Eupheeus, a Platonist, 30, 64 
Evil, Cause of, 340; evil-doing 
proceeds from ignorance, 420 


Proon, animal, forbidden by 
Xenocrates, 597 

Freewill, 419, 503 

Friendship, 196, 69, 455 


GOD, Plato's concept of, 281 sqq.; 
438, 495 sqq.; Speusippus’, 
569; Xenocrates’, 584; Her. 
clides’, 606 
(ods of Polytheism, 500, 591, 606 
Good, highest, Plato's, 436 qq. ; 
Bead Hue 479; Xenocrates’, 
599 ; Polemo’s, 618; Crantor's, 
620 ; The, 280 sqq. 
Goods, Community of, in the Re- 
ublic, 481; abandoned in the 
ws, 540 
Grammatical discussions in Plato, 
214, 130 
Great-and-Small, 299 aqq., 322 
Guardians or warriors, 1n the Re- 
public, 470 sqq.; in the Laws, 
531 


Gymnastic and music in Educa- 
tion, 479, 542 


FLAPPINESS and Virtue, 445 ; 
see The Good 
Harmony in the Universe, 347 


8qq. 
Heaviness and lightness, 376 
Heiicon of Cyzicus, the astronomer, 


554, 1 

Heraclides of Pontus, 606; His 
theory of atoms, 607; of the 
Universe, the Soul, Ethics, 608- 
610 

Heraclidea the Thracian, 30, 64 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, refutation 
of his doctrine, 184; on names 
and things, 211; Plato’s relation 
to, 238 
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Herbart on the gradual transfor- 
mation of the Doctrine of Ideas 
in the Dialogues, 102 

Hermann’s arrangement of the 
Dialogues, 102 

Hermodorus, the Platonist, 554, 1 

Hesticeus of Perinthus, disciplo of 
Plato, pp. 561, 605 


[PFAS, doctrine of, founded on 
that of Knowledge and Being, 

225, 228; proofs as given b 
Aristotle, 232 ; historic origin of, 
233; concept of, 237; as uni- 
versals, 238 ; as substances, 24(; 
as concrete entities, : 240; as 
numbers, 254 ; as living powers, 
261; world of, 271; highest, 
276; relation of sensible objects 
to, 315; immanence of things in, 
317; participation of things in, 
335 ; theories of, in the Academy, 
604 

Imitation, distinctive of art, 509 

Immortality, 379 sq., 404, 616, of 
the irrational part of the soul, 
held by Speusippus and Xeno- 
crates, pp. 578, 596 

Induction, Socratic and Platonic, 
99 sqq. 


J us TICE, 182-187, 452, relation 
to happiness, 445 sq.; in the 
State, 465; in the laws, 530 


Kx? WLEDGE, Plato's theory 

of, pp. 170 sqq., 183, 218 sq., 

395 sq. ; Speusippus, 566 ; Neno- 
crates, 582 


LANG UA GE, relation to Philo- 
sophy, 210 
Lasthenia, a woman who attended 
Plato’s lectures, 554, 1 
Law, martial, 482; based on Phi- 


88 
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losophy, 466 ; substituted for the 
ruler, 532 

Lars, the, Latin form of Platon- 
ism in, 517; point of view, 522 ; 
philosophy less prominent in, 
523 ; religious character of, 525 ; 
mathematics in, 527; ethics of, 
529; particular legislation of, 
531 ; politics and social regula- 
tions of, 523, 540; divergences 
from Plato's original point of 
view in, 543 ; authenticity of, 548 

Leo, of Byzantium, the elder, a 
Platonist, 554, 1 

Leonides, an Platonist, 30, 64 

Letters, Plato’s, spuriousness of, 
87 

Limited and unlimited, pp. 264, 
352 

Logic, no Platonic theory of, 208 

Lycurgus, the orator, a Platonist, 
30, 64 

Lying, when permissible, 454 


FAGNET, the, 378, 35 
Magnitudes, Plato’s derivation 

of, 331, 103, p. 579 ; Speusippus’, 
575; XNenocrates’, 587; various 
theories about, 605 

Man, 388 sqq. 

Marriage, Platonic view of, 456, 
541 

Mathematical principle, 352 

Mathematics, relation to Philo- 
sophy, 216 sq.: in the Laws, 
626; in the Academy, pp. 535, 
556 

Matter, Platonic, 293 sqq. ; diffi- 
culties of this theory, 312; the 
cause of Evil, 823 sq., 340 

Megara, Plato’s sojourn at, 14 

Menedemus, 30, 60 

Meno, 125 

Metaphysics of the Academy, 604 

Meteoroloyical theories of Plato, 
378, 35 

Method, scientific, 150 sqq., 196 
sqq. 


INDEX. 


Miltas, Platonist and soothsayer, 
554, 1 

Morality, 454 sqq. 

Munk, his arrangement of Plato's 
Works, 106 

Music, in education, pp. 214, 479, 
542 ; art of, 572 sq.; in the uni- 
verse, 348, 140 

Myths, 160-163; 194, note 66; 
396, 502 


NA TURE, explanation of, 338 ; 
life according to, 600 (Xeno- 

crates’), 617 (Polemo) 

Necessity and Reason both causes 
of the world, pp. 295, 337 

Notion, ordinary, or envisagement, 
170, 583 

vots, pp. 262, 337 
didvora, 218, 147 

Numbers, Platonic theory of, 254, 
sqq., 517; Speusippus’, 572; 
Aenocrates’, 586 ; The Epinomis, 
613 


&q.; and 


ONE: The, and The Good, pp. 285, 
569; and The Many, 231, 252 

dvona and pjua, 214, 130 

Opinion and Knowledge, 171 sqq., 
416 

Oral teaching 
written, 26 

Order of Plato’s writings, 93 qq. 

Other, The, and The Same, 27x, 
342, 347, 357 


compared = with 


PAMPHI LUS, a Piatonist, 554, 
1 


Parentage, influence of 422; 
supervision of, pp. 477, 541 

Perceplion, relation of, to know- 
ledge, pp. 170, 171, 218, 42s, 
583 

Lerictione, Plato’s mother, 4, 3 

Personality, seat of, 417; of God, 
pp. 286, 280; of the created 
gods, 883 


INDEX, 


Phenomena, relation of, to ideas, 
314 sqq. 

Philip: of Macedon, relation to 
Plato, 35, 76 

Philippus of Opus, 50, 13; 552, 
DO1. Seo Lpinomis 

Philolaus, the Pythagorean, works 
purchased by Plato in Italy, 20, 


‘Philosophy, Platonic, relation to 
the Socratic, 144; to the Pre- 
Socratic, 147; method, 150; 
dialogic form, 153; myths, 160 ; 
division of the system, 164; 
Propaedentic, 170-214 ; dialectic, 
or doctrine of ideas, 225-277; 
physics, 203, 386; Man, 388- 
433; ethics, 435-192; relation 
to religion, 491-763; to art, 
605-514; later form cf, 517-- 
548 ; of the Academy, 505-622 

Phocion, a Platonist, 30, 64 

Phorinio, ibid. 

Physica, Plato's, 293-433; Speu- 
sippus’, 576 ; Nenocrates’, 50-4 

Physiological theories of Plato, 
421 8qq. 

Plants, soul of, 416, 83, 432 

Pilato, authorities for his biogra- 
phy, 1, 1; birth, 2, 2; family, 
3; wealth, 4; childhood and 
youth, 5-0 ; relation to Socrates, 
; sojourn at Megara, 14; tra- 
vels, 15; first visit to Sicily, 23; 
teaching in the Academy, 25; 
attitude to politics, 29; second 
and third Sicilian journeys, 32 ; 
death, 35; character, 36; rela- 
tions with other Socratics, 36, 
85; alleged plagiarism, 38 ; 
Apolline myths, 44 

Plutarch of Cheronea, 348, 140; 
364, 5 

Poetry, cultivated by Plato in his 
youth, 8; his estimation of, pp. 
572, 573 

Polemo, 617 

Losidonius of Apamea, relation to 
Plato, 355, 154 
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Prayer, pp. 497, 499 
Pre-existence, 389 sq., 404, 407 
Priests, in the Laws, 502 
Providence, Divine, 498 
Prudence, meaning of, in the Laws, 
524, 529 
Punishment, end of, 447, 36 
Pythagoreans, Plato’s first ac- 
BY ° . 
quaintance with, 20; relation 
of Plato’s philosophy to, pp. 233, 
527, 555, 556 


Pytho, a Viatonist, 30, 64 


UANTITY, Plato's category 
of, 277 ; in Motion, Speusippus’ 
detinition of Time, 578 


REASON, sce vous; connected 
with sphere of fixed stars, 359 ; 

and Necessity, see Necessity ; 
Relation to Courage and Desire, 
414 

Recollection, 406-410 

Religion, Plato’s views on, 494 sq. ; 
in the Laws, 525; popular, 50, 
591, 613 

Republic, see State; when com- 
posed, 141 

Retribution, fature, 391 sq., 407 


sq. 
Rhetoric, 190, 514; Plato's opinion 


of 

Rulers in the Republic must be 
Philosophers, 466; class of, 
omitted in the Laws, 531 


sification of the Dialogues, 
9 
Sense, relation to Reason, 436 
yK. 
Sensuous Perception, pp. 170, 428, 
609, 23 
Ser, Ditlereneo of, 433 
Sicily, Plato's journeys to pp. 15, 
29 


Seu LEIERMACHER'S clas- 
9 
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Smell, Plato’s theory of, 428, 


113 

Socher and Stallbaum, their chro- 
nological arrangement of Plato’s 
works, 101 

Socrates, Plato's relation to, 9; 
manner of life different from 
Plato's, 41; personality in the 
Dialogues, 159; connection of 
his philosophy with Plato's, see 
Platonic Philosophy 

Sophistic, 183-189 

ophron, writer of Mimes, before 
lato’s time, 155, 12 

Soul, of the Universe, see World- 
soul; human, 389 sqq.; rela- 
tion to the body, 421; in the 
Laws, 527; Theory of Xe- 
nocrates, 591; of Heraclides, 
609; of the Epinomis, 614; 
Plato's tripartite division of the, 
413 

“Space, 305, 312 

Speech, see Language 

Speusippus, 553-578; theory of 
knowledge, 566; first princi- 
ples, the Good and the Soul, 
568; Numbers and Magnitudes, 
572-575; Physics, 576 ; Ethics, 
d78 

Spheres, heavenly, 379 sqq. 

Stars, Theories of Vlato on the, 
357, 379-382, 499 ; Xenocrates, 
501; Heraclides, 608-610; The 
Epinomis, 614 

State, end and problem of, 461; 
Philosophy, the condition of the 
true, 466; Aristocratic character 
of Plato’s, 869; based on his 
whole system, 473 ; Social regu- 
lations of the, 477-481 ; whence 
Plato derived his ideal, 482; 
affinity with modern, 490; de- 
fective States, 492; of the Re- 
public and the Jaws compared, 
533 

Steeds of the soul in the Pheedrus, 
392, 12 

Suicide disallowed by Plato, 459 


‘ 


INDEX. 


ELE OLOGICAL view of Na- 
ture, 338 

Temperance, 452, 529 

Oeia potpa, 176, 20 

Thecetetus of 
Heraclea, | 

Timolaus, 

Timonides, 

Timotheus, ibid. 30, 64 

Theodorus instructed Plato in 
Mathematics, 21 

Thought, all stages of, included in 
Philosophy, 220 sq. 

Thrasyllus’ arrangement of the 
Dialogues, 98, 15 ; 99 

Time, Plato's theory of, 366, 382 ; 
Speusippus’, 578 ; Xenocrates’, 
595 

Tones, musical, in the Timens, 
348, 140 ; Heraclides’ theory of, 
607, 14 

Transmigratwn, 391, 406 sqq. 


Platonists, 544, 1 


NITY and Duality, how re- 
garded by Plato, 279, 146, 
518; by Xenocrates, 584: by 
the Platonic Schools, 322, 83 
Universal, Nature of, and relation 
to the Particular, 240, 337 sq. ; 
Law as a, 468 
L'niverse, see World 
Unlimited, not identified 
Matter by Plato, 521 


with 


Vier UE, 444; Socratic and 
Platonic doctrine of, 448: 
Natural disposition to, 44%: 
(‘ustomary and philosophic, 430 ; 
Plurality of, 451; Primary, 
451; consists in harmony, 
474 
Void, the, Space, 305 


Ww ISSE’S arrangement of the 
Dialogues, 107 
Wisdom, Vlato’s definition of, in 
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ce Republic, 452 ; in the Laws, 

9 

Wives, Community of, 481, 485 

Women, Plato's opinions about, 
456, 487, 542 

World, Origin of the, 363 sqq. ; 
according to Plato, 363 sqq.; 
Xenocrates, 595 ; Crantor, 619 ; 
periodical changes in the, 382, 
383; shape of the, 376; per- 
fection of the, 387; system, 379 
504. 608, 609 

World-soul, Plato's theory of the, 
341 sqq. ; Speusippus’, 570 ; 
Xenocrates’, 592; Crantor's, 
619; Evil, in the Laws, 5413 


XEN OCRATES, 581; his ex- 
planation of the 'Timsus, 355, 
154; 364, 5; character, 588; 
Triple division of Philosophy, 


582; the theory of Knowledge, 
583; of Unity and Duality, 584 ; 
of Numbers, 584 sq.; Magnitudes, 
indivisible lines, 587; the Soul, 
589 ; Cosmology, 591 ; Deemons, 
593; Elements, formation of the 
world; 595; Psychology, 596 ; 
Ethics, 597 

Aenophon, his alleged enmity with 
Plato, 37, 85; conjectured au- 
thorship of the Second Alci- 
biades, 50, 13 


VFA8, the Cosmical, 382 


ZENO, his writings, 155, 12; 
relation of Plato’s method to 
that of, 203 
Zeus, 287, 172 ; 387, 500 ; 592 


*,* This Index has been compiled (with some additions) from 
Dr. Zeller’s Register to the ‘ Philosophie der Griechen.’ 
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VIEWS. Edited by Louise CREIGH- 
Ton. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Dale.—THE PRINCIPLES OF ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By Lucy Dag, late Scholar of Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

De Tocqueville.—DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA. By ALEXIS DB TocqQuE- 
VILLE. Translated by HENnryY REBVE, 
C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


Falkiner.—STUDIES IN IRISH HIS- 
TORY AND BIOGRAPHY, mainly of 
the Eighteenth Century. By C. Lirron 
FALKINER. 8vo, 12s. 6c. net. 


Fitzgmaurice.—CHARLES WILLIAM 
FERDINAND, Duke of Brunswick: an 
Historical cds oe By Lord EDMOND 
FITZMAORICE. ith Map and 2 Por- 
traits. 8vo, 6s. net. 


Froude (JAMEs A.). 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE AR- 
MADA, and other Essays. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


| Froude (Jamxs A.)—-continued, 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Cabinet Kdition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Lllustrated Edition. With 5 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 16 other Illustra- 


tions. Large Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
6s. net. 
‘Silver Library’ Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 
JECTS. 

Cabinet Edition. 

‘Suver labrary'’ Hdition. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

CASSAR: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OF JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. Edited by P. S. ALLEN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


4vols. 24s. 
4 vols. Cr. 


Fuller.—EGYPT AND THE HINTER- 
LAND. By FREpDERIO W. FULLER. 
With Frontispiece and Map of Egypt 
and the Sudan. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Gardiner (SamugL Rawson, D.C.L., 
L. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James |. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1603-1642, With 7 
78 10 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
each. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL 
WAR, 1642-1649. With 54 Maps and 
Plans. 4vols. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net each. 

A HISTORY OF THE COMMON. 
WEALTH AND THE PROTECT. 
ORATE. 1649-1656. 4 vols. Crown 
Svo, 5s, net each. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, gilt top, 12s. 

Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
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Gardiner (SamugL Rawson, D.C.L., ' HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


LL. D. }}—continued. | THESUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY.: SLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered in STATES OF AMERICA, 1688-1870. By 
the University of Oxford. Crown’ W. E. B. Du Bom, Ph.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. - THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICA- 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontis-' TION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITU.- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. | TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By 8. 


i B. Harpina, A.M. 8vo, 6s 
German Empire (The) of To- : , » Os. 
day: Outlines of its Formation and | A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICA- 


, , TION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By 
Development. By ‘VExITAS’. Crown p. F. Houston, A.M. 8v0, 68. 
Graham.—ROMAN AFRICA: an out-| NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OF 
am.— 28 A 
line of the History of the Roman Occupa-| By FREDERIOK W. DaLiinegr, A.M. 
tion of North Africa, based chiefly upon; yo, 7s. 6d. 
Inscriptions and Monumental Remains 4 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
m= that oe: sei a eae M wneual : HISTORY, 5 inclediag 
RAWAM, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. resenta- 
30 reproductions of Original Drawings! tion, By CHARLES | Gunes Ph.D. 8v0, 
by the Author, and 2 Maps. 8vo, 16s.| 19. : 
net. ley LIBERTY AND FRBSE-SOIL 
Greville—A JOURNAL OF THE! PARTIES IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV.,; By Ta8opore C. Smrru, Ph.D. 8vo, 
KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN | 7s. 6d. 
VICTORIA. By CHar.es C. F. Grs-' THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN 
VILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council.|; THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF 
8 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. NORTH AMERICA. By = Evasts 


VW BOUTELL GREENE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Gross.—THESOURCES AND LITERA- |, » 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from! THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DUR 


the Earliest Times to about 1485. By; HAM: a Study in Constitutional 
CHARLES Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, 18s. net. cae! aa Met rere THOMAS LPs 

Hamilton.—HISTORICAL RECORD HR ’ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE AND 
OF THE l4tu (KING’S) HUSSARS,| THR AMERICAN COLONIES. By 
pom re a ” ne eae Ore Mite ARTHUR Lyon Cross, Ph.D., Instructor 
ara oa ar eat >| in History in the University of Michigan. 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford; latecom-| yo, 10s 
manding the Regiment. With 15: ; 


Coloured Plates, 35 Portraits, etc., in! ty; ; Edited by E A 
Photogravure, and 10 Maps and Plans. Rar iettnanety CL. and Rav. 2 Sree 
Crown 4to, gilt edges, 42s. net. Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans 
eee ae hie: Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
ontemporary Exposition and Critica ; ae ; x. C. 
Comments jaa from various Writers. Pues By ey: | Oy Boase™ - 
Selected and Prepared by MaBEL HILL. |, lis! ; By Mandell 
Edited with an Introduction by ALBERT ar ae icone D D. . 
BusHNELL Hart, Ph.D. Large Crown| ...- ae 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net Cinque Ports. By 
made. Pema Montagu Burrows. 
Hill.— THREE FRENCIIMEN IN| colchester. By Rev. 
BENGAL; or, the Loss of the French E. L. Cutts. | Tt 
Settlements. By S. C. Hii, B.A.,! pxeter. By EK. A. ae eee — 
‘Sc., Officer in charge of the Records! Freeman. eer e 
‘he Government of India. With 4! London. By Rev. W. | Boston (U.S). By 
8. 8vo, 7s. 6. net, | “J. Loftie.- Henry Cabot Lodge. 





Winchester. oy G. 
W. Kitchin, D.D. 


York. By Rev. Jaine 
Raine. 
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Hunter (Sir Wi1LLiam WILSON 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

Vol. I.—Introductory to the Overthrow 
of the oo in. the Spice Archi- 
pelago, 1623. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 18s. 

Vol. 11.—To the Union of the Old and 
New Com panies under the Earl of 
Godolphin'’s Award. 1708. 8vo, 16s. 

THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 
and other Kxsays. Edited by Lady 
Honter. With an Introduction by | 
FraNolis Henry SKRINE, Indian Civil 
Service (Retired). 

—A CRITICAL EXAMINA. | 

ON OF IRISH HISTORY. From. 

the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legis- ; 
lative Union of 1800. By T. DuNBaR 

Legnadt Ledge STORY OF; 

oO ce. Tt A 

JOP RLAND from the Earliest Times ‘a, 

1608. By P. W. Joroxg, LL.D. 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Kaye and Malieson.—HISTORY OF | 

THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-18658. | 

By Sir Jouw W. Kaye and Colonel G. | 
B. MaLigson. With Analytical Index, 
and Plans. 6 vols. Crown 

8vo, 83. 6c, each. | 
Lang ey orens 

THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. : 
With 6 Photogravure Plates (4 Por. ; 
traits) and 15 other Illustrations. 8vo, 
18s. net. 

JAMES THE SIXTH AND THE 
GOWRIE MYSTERY. With Gowrie’s 
Coat of Arms in colour, 2 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other [lustra- 
tions. 8vo, 12s. 6c. net. 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 
STUART, THE YOUNG CHEVA- | 
LIER. With Photogravure Frontis. | 
piece. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Laurie.—HISTORICAL SURVEY OF! 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. ByS. | 
8. Lavriz, A.M., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6c. 

Lecky.—(The Rt. Hon. WILLIAM E. whe | 
HI RY OF ENGLAND IN THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Library Kditiwn. 8 ‘ols. 8vo. Vols. 
I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. ; Vols. 

III. and IV., 1760-1/84, 36s. ; Vola. 
V. and VI., 1784-1798, 36s. ; Vols. 
VII. and VIII, 1793-1800, 363. | 

Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. , 
Crown 8vo, 5s. neteach. IRKLAND. 
§ vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. |: 


Crown | 





Lecky.—(The Rt. Hon. WitLiamM E. H.) 

—continued., 

LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
IRELAND: FLOOD—GRATTAN— 
O'CONNELL. 2vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

A SURVEY OF ENGLISH ETHICS: 
Being the First Chapter of the ‘ His- 
tory of European Morals’. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. 
A. Hirst. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Cabinet Kdition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 

net. 


Lieven.—LETTERS OF DOROTHEA 
PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING HER 
RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 1812-1834. 
Edited by Lions, G. Rosinson. With 
2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. 


Lowell.—_GOVERNMENTS AND 
PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE. By A. Lawrence LowRgu. 
2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 


Lumsden's Horse, Records of.— 
Edited by H. H. 8S. Pgarsg. With a 
Map, and numerous Portraits and Ilus- 
trations in the Text. 4dto, 21s. net. 


Macaulay (Lorb). 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 

MACAULAY. 

‘ Adinburgh’ Edition. 10 vols. 
6s. each. 

Vols. I.-[V. HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND. 

Vols. V.-VII. ESSAYS, _BIO- 
GRAPHIES, [INDIAN PENAL 
CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
KNIGHTS ‘QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE’, 

Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 


LETTERSOF LORD MACAULAY. 
By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Svo, 
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Macaulay (Lorp)—continued. 
THE WORKS. 

‘Albany’ Edition, With 12 Portraits. 

12 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


each. 

Vols. L.-VI. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. 

Vols. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 

Vols. XI.-X{Il. SPEECHES, LAYS 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet Edition. 
£4 16s. 

Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND. 

Powdar Edition, 2vols, Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

Student's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 12s. 

People’s Edition, 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 16s. 

‘Albany’ Edition. With 6 Portraits. 
6 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Cabinet kadition, 


16 vols. Post 8vo, 


~= 


8 vols. Post 8vo, 


48s. 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 
6s. each. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSA YS, WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ete., in 1 volume. 

Popular hditin, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SSilrer Library"  Kdition, With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 


‘Lays’. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS. 

Nludent’s Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
6s. 

‘Trecelyan’ kdition, 2vols. Crown 
vo, Os, 

Cabinet Kdition, 4 vols. Post 8vo, 
24s, 

‘Kdinhiurgh’ Kditior. 8 vols. 8vo, 
fs. cach. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


ESSAYS, which may be had separately 
sewed, 6. vach; cloth, 1s. each. 
Addison and Walpole. , Frederic the Great. 


Croker’s Boswell's , Rauke and Gladstone. 
Johnson, _Lord Bacon. 
Hallam’s = Constitu- , Lord Clive. 


tional History. | Lord Byron, and The 

“-~ren Hastings. Comic Dramatists 

‘rlof Chatham of the Restoration. 
MSsays). | 


| Macaulay (LoRD)—continued. 
| MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
| Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 243. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ch.—THE WAR OF THE CIVILI- 
ATIONS: BEING A RECORD OF 
‘A FOREIGN DEVIL’S’ EXPERI. 
ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN 
CHINA. By Grorce Lyncu, Speci 
Correspondent of the Sphere, etc. With 
Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


Mackinnon (Jamgs, Ph.D.). 
THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE 
THIRD. 8vo, 18s. 
THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF 
phe FRENCH MONARCHY. 8vo, 
s. net. 


Mallet.—MALLET DU PAN AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
BERNARD MaLLeT. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


May.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By 
Sir THOMAS ERSKINE May, K.C.B. (Lor 
Farnborough). 38 vols. Cr. 8vo, 1&. 


Merivale (CuaRr.Lgs, D.D.). 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8vols. Crown 8vo, 
33s. 6d. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. 


s. 6d. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753-a.D. 
476. With5 Maps. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 64. 


Montague.—THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. Montagusr, M.A. 
Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


Moran.—THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF THE ENGLISH GOVERN. 
MENT. By THOMAS FRANCIS MoRAN, 
Ph.D., Professor of History and Econo- 
mics in Purdue University, U.S. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


L 
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Nash.—THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By VavaHAN Nasu. 
With 8 Illustrations from Photographs | 
by the Author, and a Map of petal 
showing the Famine Area. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Owens College Essays. —Edited by | 
T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of History 
in the Owens College, Victoria Univer- | 
sity, and JaMgs Tait, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer in History. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Pears.—THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ! 
GREEK EMPIRE AND THE STORY | 
OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTAN. | 
TINOPLE BY THE TURKS, _ By| 
Epwin Pears, LL.B. With 3 Maps | 
and 4 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. net. | 

Powell and Trevelyan. —THE' 
PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE LOL- | 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished | 
Documents. Edited by Enacar POWELL | 
and G. M. TREVELYAN. §8vo, 6s. net. | 

Randolph.—THE LAW AND POLICY | 
OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippines; together with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. By 
CaRMAN F. RANDOLPH. 8vo, 9s. net. 

kin (REGINALD). 

THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON ; AND 
RICHARD THE SECOND.  8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

A SUBALTERN'’'S LETTERS TO HIS 
WIFE. (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

Ransome.—THE RISE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By Cyrit RANSOME, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Scott.— PORTRAITURES OF JULIUS 
CASSAR: a Monograph. By FRANK 
Jesup Scotr, With 38 Plates and 49 
Figs. in the Text. Imp. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Seebohm (Frepgric, LL.D., F.S.A.). 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COM- 

MUNITY. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo, 16s. 

TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO- 
SAXON LAW : baa an Kssay 
supplemental to (1) ‘The English 
Village Community,’ (2) ‘ The Tribal 
System in Wales’. 8vo, 16s. 

Seton-Karr.—THE CALL TO ARMS, 
1900-1901 ; or a Review of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Movement, and somo subjects 
connected therewith. By Sir HENRY 
SgTon-Karr,M.P. With Frontispiece by 
R. CaToN-WOODVILLE. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


—continued. 


Shaw.—A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 
SHAW, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 

Sheppard.—THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACK OF WHITEHALL. By 
EnaarR SHEPPARD, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to 
the King. With 6 Photogravure Plates 


and 33 other Hlustrations. Medium 
8vo, 21s. net. 
Smith.—CARTHAGE AND THE 


CARTHAGINIANS. By R. Bosworts 
SMITH, M.A. With Maps, Plans, ete. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Stephens.—A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
MORSE STKPHENS. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
18s. each. 


Sternberg.—MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. By ADALBERT 
COUNT STERNBERG. With Preface by 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, Cr. 


8vo, 5s. net. 
Stubbs.—HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
By J. W. 


VERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
Stupss. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Stubbs.—HISTORICAL INTRODUC- 
TIONS TO THE ‘ROLLS SERIES’. 
By WIturamM Stuspss, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford, Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University. 
Collected and Edited by ARTHUR 
Hassanu, M.A. &vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Sutherland.--THE HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606-1900. By ALRXANDER 
SUTHERLAND, M.A., and GEORGE 
SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown Svo, 28, 6d, 
Taylor.—A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. B 


Colonel Mkapows Tayuor, C.S.I, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Thomson. -- CHINA AND THE 


POWERS: a Narrative of the Outbreak of 
1900. By H. (. THomson. With 2 Maps 
and 29 Ilustrations. Svo, 10s. 6d. net, 

Todd.—PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN. 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By ALrHgus Topp, LL.D. 8vo, 30s. net. 

Trevelyan.—THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 8vo, 168, 

Trevelyan.— ENGLANDIN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By GkorRGE Macau. 
LAY TREVELYAN. 8vo, 15s, 
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Wakeman and Hassall.—ESSAYS ' Wylie (James Hamitron, M.A.). 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY : 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL | 
HISTORY, Edited by Henry OFPLEY 
Wakewax, M.A., and ARTHUR Has- : 
SALL, M.A. Crown &vo, 6s. 
Walpole.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND! 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE! 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By | 
Sir Spexcen Warroug, K.C.B 6 vols. | 
Crown Sva, Gs. each, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown 8&vo. 
Vol. I., 1899-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15s. (out of print). Vol. 
Il. 1407-1411, 15s. va IV., 1411- 
1418, 21s. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. net. 
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Bacon.— THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS RACON, INCLUDING ALL | 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited | 
by Jangs Spaepprne. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 4s. | 

Ba; ook BIOG RAPHICAL: 

UDIES. By Watcrer Baoruor. . 
ena Svo, &s. Bd. 

Blount.—THE MEMOIRS OF 
EDWARD BLOUNT, K.C.B, 


SIR 
ete. 


‘The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,’ 
ete. With $ Photogravure Plates. &vo, 
10s, Gel. net. 

Bowen.— EPWARD BOWER: 
MEMOIR. Ry the Rev. the Hon. W 
KE. Rowss. With Appendices, 8 Photo- 
xravure Portraits and 2 other Tllustra- 
tions, Svwo, 12s. Ge. net. 

Carlyle.--THOMAS CARLYLE : 
History of his Lite. 
Frovupe, 
TAMSIN. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 7s. 
ISS4-ISST, 2 evols. Crown Svo, 7s. 

Crogzier.—-MY INNER LIFE: 
Chapter in’ Personal Evolution 
Autobiography. By JOHN 
Crozier, LD. Sve, 14s. 

Dante.—-THE LIFE AND WORKS OF: 
DANTE ALLIGHTIERI : being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the ‘Divina - 
Commedia". By the Rev. J. F. Hoan, | 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Danton.— LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. Rrrsty. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


BRATTIF 


De Bode.—THE BARONESS DE! 
BODE, 1775-1808. By Witttam §, 
CHILDE-PRMBERTON. With 4° Photo-. 


gravure Portraits and other [lustrations. 
Svo, gilt tap, 12s. 6. net. 


rasmus. 

"IFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS., 
By JAMES ANTHONY FRoups. 
vo, Ss. 6d. 


| Parada 
Kaited by Stvart J. Rar, Author of | 


we Fox.—THE EARLY 


A | 


By JAMES ANTHONY 
i 


| 
|Granville.— SOME RECORDS OF 


being a 
and : 


Crown : 


Erasmus—continued., 

THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
his earliest Letters to his Fifty- first 
Year, in Order of Time. 
English Translations, with a Com- 
mentary. By Francis Moncan 
NICHOLS. 8vo, 18s. net 

COVERER. By oun AS A DIS. 
ee R. By JowN TynDau. Crown 


eh eae his Friends and his Enemies, 
1651-1715. By E. K. Sanpers. With 
Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYan, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

| Froude. —MY RELATIONS WITH 
CARLYLE. By James ANTHORY 
FROUDE. Together with a Letter from 
the late Sir James STEPHEN, Bart., 
K.C.S.I., dated Dec. , 1886. 8vo., 2s. net. 


THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLD- 
spate With 17 Portraits. 8vo, gilt top. 
. het. 

aren. —MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. With 3 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

‘Hamilton.— LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. 8v0, 


83 vols. 15s. each, ADDENDUM. 8v0, 
6d. sewed. 

Harrow School roe ater (The). 
1801 - 1900. Second ition, 190}. 
Edited by M. G. DavuaGuisn, Barrister- 
at-Law. Svo, 10s. net. 

Havelock. — MEMOIRS OF SIR 


HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. 
JOHN CLARK MaRsHMaN. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 


ed 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc.—continued. 


Haweis.—MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Hi gins: — THE BERNARDS OF 

NGTON AND NETHER WIN- 
CHENDON: a Family History. By 
Mrs. NAPIER HIGGINS. 2 vols. &vo, 
21s. net. 

Hunter.— THE LIFE OF SIR 
WILLIAM WILSON’ HUNTER, 
K.C.8.1., M.A., LL.D. Author of ‘A 
History of British India,’ otc. B 
Francis Henry SKRINE, F.8.8. Wit. 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. net. 

Jackson.—STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. H&NDEgRSON. 

ith 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

Kielmansegge. — DIARY OF A 
JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1761-1762. By Count FREDE- 
RICK KIRLMANSEGGE. ith 4 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Luther.—LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
Jouios Koéstuw. With 62 I[llustra- 
ain and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 

vo, 8s. 6a. 

Macaulay.—THE LIFE AND LET- 


TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the 
ight Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
y Kdttion. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 


. 6a. 
Student's Kdition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 
‘ Kdinburgh’ Kdition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
6s. each. 
Itbrary Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Marbot.—THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DEMARBOT. 2vols. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 
Max PEE ANG 
THE LIFE LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX 
MOLLER. Edited by his Wife. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6a. 


Meade.—GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By THomMas Henry 
THORNTON. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Morris.—THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. MaokalL. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
by KE. H. NEw, etc. 2 vols. Large 
Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine.—By 
A. M. F., Author of ‘ Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ai eer arr AND LETTERS OF 
8 JAMES PAGET. Edited b 
STEPHEN PaGsgt, one of his sons. Wi 
Portrait. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Place.—THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. By GRaHaM Wa_- 
Las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 

Powys.—PASSAGES FROM THE 
DIARIES OF MRS. PHILIP LYBBE 
POWYS, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 1756-1808. Edited by EmILy 
J. CLIMENSON. 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 

Ramakrishna: His Lile and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 

Rich. — MARY RICH, COUNTESS 
OF WARWICK (1625-1678): Her 
Family and Friends. By C. FBLL 
SM1TH. With 7 Photogravure Portraits 
and 9 other Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 
18s. net. 

Rochester, and other Literary 
Rakes of the Court of Charles 
II., with some Account of their 
Surroundings. By the Author of 
‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘The 
Life of a Prig,’ ete. With 15 Portraits. 
8vo, 16s. 

Romanes.—THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his Wirs. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Russell. —SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constancg LaDy 
RvussK 1, of Swallowtield Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraits and 36 other 
[llustrations. 4to, gilt edges, 42s. net. 


AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. |Seebohm.—THE OXFORD REFOR- 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE: a History of 
their Fellow-Work. Sy ¥Ywruounrs 
SERBOHM. 8vo, 14s. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc.—continued. 


Shakespeare.—OUTLINES OF THE, Wellington.—LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 


LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, By J. O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPes. With lllustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21s. l 

Tales of my Father.—By A. M. F. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tallentyre.—THE WOMEN OF THE | 
SALONS, and other French Portraits. 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE. With 1] Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By 
RicHarnD R. Houmrs, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 

ilt top, 5s. net. 

alpole. — SOME UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C. B. | 
With 2 Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


| Wilkins (W. H.). 


CAROLINE THE 
Il. 
Time. 2vols. 8vo, 368. 
THE LOVE OF AN 
with 
K6nigsmarck. 
Illustrations. 


hilip Christopher, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold.—SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD, With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Baker (Sir 8. W.). 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 Iilustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE RIFLE AND TILE HOUND IN 

CEYLON, With 6 = Tllustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Ball (JOHN). 

THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, by W. A. B. CooLipaE. 

Vol. 1., THE WESTERN ALPS: the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass, With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 

HINES AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS: being a re- 
Vision of the General Introduction to 
the ‘Alpine Guide’. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 

Bent.—THE RUINED CITIES OF MA. | 
SHONALAND: being a Record of | 
Excavation and Exploration in 189). 
By J. THEopoRE BENT, With 117 LL. | 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6:1. 

Brassey (THE Late LaDy). 

A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM "el 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 
KLEVEN MONTHS. 

Cabinet dition. With Map and 66 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, gilt edges, | 


7s. Bd, 


Brassey (THE Late Lapy)—continued. 
A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’. 
‘Sdver Ltbrary’ Kditton. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Popular Editwn. With 60 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
School Edition, With 37 IMlustra- 
tions. Fep., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white 
parchment. 
SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 
Pomdar Kdition, With 103 Hlus- 
trations. 4to, 6d. sewed, ls. cloth. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
AND THE ‘ROARING FORTIES. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
ee Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
s. 6d. 


Cockerell. — TRAVELS 
THERN EUROPE AND 
LEVANT, 1810-1817. By C. B& 
COCKERBLL, Architect, R.A. Edited 
by his son, SAMUEL PEpys CocKEREL- 
With Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 67. net. 


SOU- 
THE 


IN 


| Fountain (PAauL). 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND 
FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
With a Preface by W. H. Htpse’, 
Author of ‘The Naturalist in lL 
Plata,’ etc. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. ; 

THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AN?’ 
FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
With Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s. 6a. net. 


ILLUSTRIOUS, 
QUEEN-CONSORT OF GEORGE 
AND SOMETIME QUKEN- 
REGENT : a Study of Her Life and 


UNCROWNED 
QUEEN: Sophie Dorothea, Consort 
of vagal I., and hee Correspondence 

Count 
With Portraits and 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc.—continued. 


Froude (Jamgs A. ). 

OCEANA: or England and her Colon- ! 
ies, With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES: or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Grove. — SEVENTY -ONE DAYS’ 
CAMPING IN MOROCCO. By Lady 
Grove. With Photogravure Portrait 
and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Haggard.—A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE: Being an Account of Travels 
throngh Palestine, Italy and the Islaud 
of Cyprus, undertaken in the year 1900. 
B fi. Riper Hacoarp. "With 31 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


Hardwick.—AN IVORY TRADER IN 
NORTH KENIA: the Record of an 
Expedition to the Country North of 
Mount Kenia in East Equatorial Africa, 
with an Account of the Nomads of 
Galla-Land. By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, 
F.R.G.S. With 23 Illustrations from | 
Photographs, and a Map. 8vo, 12s.6:/.net. | 


Heathcote.—ST. KILDA. By Nor-' 
MAN HEATHCOTE. With 80 Illustrations | 
from Sketches and Photographs of the | 
peo Scenery and Birds by the, 
Author. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. | 


| 

Howitt.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE! 

PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, | 

Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages | 

in English History and Poetry. By | 

WituiamM Howitt. With 80 Illustra- | 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


a ite F.). 

WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and ' 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Britain. With 16 Illustra- 
tions anda Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’:. 
the Narrative of a Search for Trea-: 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 

ailgit, and the adjoining Countries. 

With a Map and 54 [llustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


mniaoe (BK. F.) —continued, 

THE ' FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Threo-Tonner, With 10 Full- 
page Hlustrations. Cr. &vo, 8s, Be. 

Lees.—PKAKS AND PINES: another 

Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887: 

A RAMBLEIN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By J. A. LERS and W, J. CLUTTERBUCK. 
1 


th Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Lynch. — ARMENIA: Travels and 


Studies. By H. F. B, Lyncn. With 
197 Illustrations (some in tints) repro- 
duced from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia 
and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo, gilt top, 42s. net. 

Nansen. —THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
With 143 Hlustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Rice.—OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
STANLEY P. Rick, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Smith.—CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. Hasketr SMITH. 
With Ilustrations and numerous Plans. 

Part 1. ENGLAND. 16mo, 3s. net. 
Part II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s. net. 

ay ae eee WINTERS IN NOR- 

AY: being an Account of Two 
Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
Sleigh Driving, and including an Ex- 
pedition to the Lapps. By A. EDMUND 


SPENDER. With 40 Hlustrations from 
Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6. net. 


Stephen.—THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Sir Lksiir 
STKPHEN, K.C.B. With 4 Illustrations, 
Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Three in Norway. —By Two of Them. 


With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. boards, 2x. 6d. cloth. 
Tyndall (JOHN). 

lTHE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 
With 61 [lustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6x. 6d. net. 

HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THK 
ALPS. With 7 A\\wstretfions. Gr. 


8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 
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Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by His GRACE THE (Riowra) 2 DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 


A. E. T. 


ARCHERY. By C. 
H. WaLRonD, Miss LEGH, etc. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


ATHLETICS. By Montacue SHEaRt- 
MAN, W. BEACHER THOMAS, W. Ryg, 
etc. With 12 Plates and Tilustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CLIVE 
PHILLIPPs- W OLLEY. 
Vol. iI. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 


With Contributions by Sir SAMUEL 
W. Baker, W. C. OsweL, F. C. 
SELOUS, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations i in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


Vol. II. Europg, Asia, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER 
Percy, Major ALGERNON C. HEBER 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BroapFroot, 
R.E., A. H. Boyp, W. J. Forp, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. _ By 
HARDING Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STeEL, the Hon. 
R. H. Lytrerton, A. Lana, W. G. 
GRACE, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 I]lus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; balf-bound, with gilt top, 9s, net. 


CYCLING. By the EARL oF ALBEMARLE 
and G. Lacy HILLIER. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-hound, with 
gilt top, Qs. net. 


WATSON. 


J. Loneman, Col.| DANCING. By Mrs. LILLY Groves, etc. 


With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
pose Plates and 98 IMlustrations in the 

ext. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the (Ei a 
DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., A. 
WATSON, etc. With 12 Plates and si 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Water H. Po.wocs, F 
C. Grove, etc. With 18 Plates and 2 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
oo 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
is. net. 


FISHING. 
PENNELL. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 


Vol. I.—SaALMON AND Trout. With 
eval abel by H. R. Francis, 
araier JOHN P. TRAHERNE, etc. With 
Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. ‘net. 


Vol. 11.— PIKE AND OTHER COARSE FISH. 
With Contributions by WILLIAM 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous I)lustrs- 
tions of Tackle, etc. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


FOOTBALL.—By MontaGug SHEARMAN, 
W. J. OAKLEY, FRANK MITCHELL, etc. 
With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in 

§ithe Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 


half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
GOLF. es Horace G. HUTCHINSON, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. BaxL¥rour, M.P., 
ANDREW LANG, etc. With 34 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bonnd, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


Sport and Pastime—continued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 
Edited by His Gracg THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) | SHOOTING. 


DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., MOWBRAY 
Morris, G. H. LONGMAN, etc. With 5 
Plates and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. By 
ALFRED C. HarmsworTH, the Hon. 
Joun Scort-Montaav, etc. With 13 
Plates and 136 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 
12s. net. A Cloth Box for use when 
Motoring, 2s. net. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dsnt, 
the Right Hon. J. Brycs, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conway, etc. With 13 Plates 
and 91 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by HEepisy Pezk. With 32 Plates and 
7a Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 

top, 9s. net. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Eart or SUFFOLK AND B&RK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LawLsy, etc. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


RIDING AND POLA. Captain 
RosBEeRT Werr, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Das, the late DUKE or BEAUFORT, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 I)lustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


ROWING. By R. P. P. Rows and C. M. 
PrrmaNn, etc. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown $vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SEA FISHING. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Sir H. W. Gorg-BootH, ALFRED C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With, 

- 23 Full- Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


Vol. I.—FIgLD AND Covgrt. By Lorp 
WALSINGHAM, Sir RALPH barns. 
GALLWEY, Bart., etc. With 11 Plates 
and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


Vol. II.—Moorm aNnD MarsH. By 
LORD WALSINGHAM, Sir RaLPo 
PaYNE-GALLWRY, Bart., etc. With 8 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Hgatacore, C. G. Tsssort, 
T. MAXWELL WITHAM, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM Henry. With 18 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. Or. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
HEaTHOOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL- BOUVERIR, 
the Hon. A. Lytrg_ton, etc. With 14 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I.—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION OF 
YaOHTs, YACHT Racina’ RovLga, 
Fittinc-Out, etc. By Sir Epwarp 
SULLIVAN, , the EaRL or Prm- 
BROKE, LORD BrassEy, K.C.B., etc. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


Vol. I1.—Yacut CLUBS, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RacInG, etc. By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
the Marquis OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 
K.P., etc. With 35 Plates and 166 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 


*.* The Volumes are alsv issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. Price 
7s. 6d. net each. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natura History, RED DEER. NatuRrau History, by the 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpurrson;| Rev. H. A. MACPRERSON ; DRErR STALE- 
SHOOTING, by A. J. STUART-WoORTLEY;| ING, by CaMERON OF LOCHIEL; Stac 
Cookery, by GEorGE SaintsBuRY.| HUNTING, by Viscount Esrincrox ; 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia-| COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. With 10 fllustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 

THE GROUSE. Natura History, by| GarnonneHanpy.. With Cha pianos 
the Rev. H. A. MacPHERSON; SHOOT-| the Law of Salmon Fishing by CLAUD 
Ina, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY;| poygias PENN ANT; COOKERY, by ALRK- 


COOKERY, by GeEorRGE SAINTSBURY. N INNES SHAND. it ae: 
With 13 Illustrations and various Dia- Hoda. - Chona Bro, bs. With 8 Iu 


ee ee THE TROUT. By the Marquess oF 
THE PHEASANT. Natura. History,! GRaNBy. With Chapters on the Breed- 
by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; SHoot-, ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance; and 
Ina, by A. J. Stuart-WoRTLEY: | Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
CooKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHaND.! With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- |THE RABBIT. By James Epuuyp 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. HARTING. COOKERY, by ALEXANDER 
THE HARE. Natura History, by the | INNES SHAND. With 10 IHustrations. 
Rev. H. A. MacpHEerson ; Sa#ootine, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
by the Hon. GgraLp_ Lasceuies;! PIKEAND PERCH. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
Counsine, by CHARLES RICHARDSON; , (‘Redspinner,’ Editor of the Fizid). 
Hunting, by J. S. GIBBoNs and G. H, ith Chapters by JOHN BICKERDYKE 
LONGMAN; Cooxgry, by Col. pba and W. H. Pork. Cookery, by ALBX- 
HERBERT. With 9 Illustrations. Crown! anpgR INNESSHAND. With 12 Tllustra- 
8vo, 5s. | tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





Alverstoneand Alcock.—SURREY , Blackburne.—MR. BLACKBUERNE'’s 
CRICKET: Its History and Associa-; GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
tions. Edited by the Right Hon. Lonp | notated and Arranged by Himself. 
ALVERSTONE, L.C.J., President, and C. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
W. Axcock, Secretary, of the Surrey | and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, 
County Cricket Club. With 48 Illus- | by P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With Por- 
trations. 8vo, 16s. net. | trait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


|Dead Shot (The): or, Sportsman's 

| Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 

: the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
Bickerdyke.—DAYS OF MY LIFE! and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: | Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
and other papers. By JOHN BicKkER-; Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
DYKR. With Photo-Etching Frontis- Shooting, -breaking, ete. By 
lece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. © MARKSMAN. ith numerons I[llustra- 

own 8vo, 3s. 6x. | tions. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Ellis.—CHESS SPARKS; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. EnLuis, M.A. 8vo, 
4s, 6a. 


Folkard.—THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Feus and in For- 
eign Countries, pease | etc., etc. 
By H.C. Fotkarp. With 13 Engrav-. 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Ford.—THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace 
Forp. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Burt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 
8vo, 14s. 


Francis.—A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, lds. 


Fremantle.—THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. FRe- 
MANTLE, V.D., Major, 1st Bucks V.R.C. 
With 54 Plates and 107 Diagrams in the 
Text. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Gathorne-Hardy.—AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. GaTHORNE- 


Harpy. With 8 Illustrations by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 8vo, 6s. net. 
Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 


FOR BOYS. . By P. ANDERSON Gra- 
HAM. With 252 Illustrations trom 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Hutchinson.—THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
HutTcHiInson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascok, H. 2. HILToN, 
J. H. Tayztor, H. J. WHIGHAM and 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

Lang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
ANDREW Lana. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Lillie.—CROQUET UP ‘TO DATE. 
Containing the Ideas and ‘Teachings of 
the Leading Players and Champious, 
By ARTHUR [ILuig. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. LU. NBED- 
HAM, C. D. Locock, ete. With 19 
Illustrations (15 Portraits) and numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Locock.—SIDE AND SCREW: being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locoox,. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Longman.—CHESS OPENINGS. By 
FREDERICK W. LONGMAN. Fecp. 8vo, 


Mackenzie.--NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain CORTLANDT GORDON 
MACKENZIE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Madden.—THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Mappen, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, gilt top, 16s 


Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
oe at Gumes of Chance and 
Skill. By JOHN NEVIL MASKKLYNE, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions, own 8vo, 6s. 


Millais ee GUILLB). 

THE WILD-FOWLER IN SCOTLAND. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
by Sir J. E. MiLvats, Bart., P.R.A. 
8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Coloured 
Plates, and 50 Illustrations from the 
Author’s Drawings and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to, gilt top, 30s. net. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH SURFACE -. FEEDING 
DUCKS. With 6 Photogravures and 
66 Plates (41 in Colours) fronr Draw- 
ings by the Author, ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN, and from Photographs, 
Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, £6 tapers 


Modern Bridge.—By ‘Slam’. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf 

Clubs. 18mo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

Park.—THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
WILLIAM =PaRK, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Orown 
8vo, 7s. Bd. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir RaupuH, Bart.). 
THE CROSS-BOW: Mediseval ne 
Modern ;5 Military and Sporting ; 
Construction, History, and "pees 
ment, with a Treatise on the Balista 
and Catapult of the Ancients. With 
220 Illustrations. Royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
First Series). On the Choice and 
seofaGun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Sopa Series). On the Production, 
eservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Comprising a Short 


Natural History of the Wildfowl that | Warner. —CRICKET 


are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl] on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 18s. 


| Pole.—THE THEORY OF THE MOD. 


ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. 
By WiutlaM Pore, F.R.S. Fep. 8y0, 
gilt edges, 2s. net. 


Proctor.—HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By RicHarD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Ronalds.—THE FLY-FISHER’S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By ALrrep RonaLDs. 
With 20 Coloured’! Plates. 8vo, 14s. 


EAST AND WEST. By FRepgricx 
COURTENEY SELOUs. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Med- 
ium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ACROSS THE 
SEAS : g an Account of the Tour 
of Lord Hawke’s Team in New Zealand 
and Australia. By P. F. Warns. 
With 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, 


Abbott.—THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC, 
By T. K. AsBoTT, B.D. 12mo, 3s. 


Aristotle. 
THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 


ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 


TLE’S ETHICS. Books 1.-IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bacon (FRANCcIs). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. ELuis, JAMES SPEDDING and D. D. 
HgaTH. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 13s. 6d. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works, Edited by 
rae SPEDDING. 7 vols.  8vo, 

THE ESSAYS: With Annotations. By 
RIcHaRD WHATELY, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6a. 


ETHICS, ETC. 


Bacon (FRANCIS)—continued, 

THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
Stork and C. [1. GrBson. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By EK. A. ABBOTT, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 6s, The 
Text and Index sale. without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one volume. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Bain (ALEXANDER). 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Or Separately, 

Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS: 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Part I] THEORY OF ETHIC 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. (Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LOGIC. Part I. Dgpvorion. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part I]. INDucTIon. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued, 


Bain (ALEXANDER)—continued. 


-*gTHESENSES ANDTIIE INTELLECT. 
- ~8vo, 15s. 


* THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. | 


£\8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 
DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
. PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS. _8vo. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Baldwin—A COLLEGE MANUAL 
OF RHETORIC. By CHaRLEs SEARS 
oo A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 


Brooks.—THE ELEMENTS OF MIND: 
being an Examination into the Nature 
of the First Division of the Elementary 
Substances of Life. By H. JamMyYNn 
Brooks. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Brough.—THE STUDY OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE: Five Lectures on the Uses 
and Characteristics of Logic and Psycho- 
logy. By J. BrovueH, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 


Crosier (JoHn BEaTrTis). 
CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS: 
the Outlines of a New System 
olitical, Religious and ial 
ray ge k 8vo, 14s. 

HISTOR F INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution. 

Vol. I. 8vo, 14s. 

Vol. IX. (In preparation.) 

Vol. ITI. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Davidson.—THE LOGIC OF DE. 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. By 
WiiuiaM L. Davison, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Fite.—AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY 
OF ETHICS. By Warner Fits. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Green (THomas HILL).—THE WORKS 
OF. ited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

8vo, 16s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
aC three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo, 

8. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Preface by BERNARD BOosan- 
QuEgt. 8vo, 5s. 

Gurnhill —THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. GUBNHILL, B.A. 
Vol. L, Or. 8vo, 5s. net. Vol. II., 
Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Hodgson (SHapwortH H.). 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo, 16s 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC. 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience; Book IJ. Positive 
Science; Book III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


Hume.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. Green and T. H. Grosse. 4 
vols. 8vo, 28s. Or separately. Essays. 
2vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 14s. 


James (WILLIAM, M.D., LL.D.). 

THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE: a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures 
on Natural ligion delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 8vo, 12s, net. 


TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND TO STUDENTS 
ON SOME OF LIFE’S IDEALS. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6. 


Justinian.—THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
THomas C. Sanpars, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 


Kant (IMMANUBL). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. Translated 
by T. K. ABBott, B.D. With Memoir. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. ABsott, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILTY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. 
ABBOTT. 8vo, 6s. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 
Kelly.—GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN | Mill (Joan Stuart). 


EVOLUTION. By EpmonpD KELLY, 
M.A., F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Killick.—_HANDBOOK TO MILL’S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
KInuick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Ladd (Gzorck TRUMBULL). 

PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT: a 
Treatise of the Facts, Principles and 
Ideals of Ethics. 8vo, 21s. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 12s. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. §8vo, 12s. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Lecky (WILLIAM EpwarD HartPo.s). 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and 
Character. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH ETHICS: 
being the First Chapter of W. E. H. 
Lecky’s ‘ History of European Morals’. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. Hirst. Crown 8vo, 3s. 60. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, . 


10s. net. 


Lutoslawski.—THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC. With 
an Account of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By Win- 
CENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vo, 2]1s. 


Max Miiller (F.). 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo, 


2l1s. 
THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 


THREE LECTURES ON THE VE. : 
DANTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo, 5s. ; 


'Swinburne.—PICTURE LOGIC : 


PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s, 


ASYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, ls. 4d. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN. 
Lei Neg GOVERNMENT. Crown 

vo, 2s. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
aaa PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 


16s. 
NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION, AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 5s. 


Monck.—AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By Wittiam Hewry S. 
Monck, M.A. Crown 8vo, &s. 


Myers.— HUMAN PERSONALITY 
ND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY 
DEATH. By FREDERIC W. H. Mygrs. 

2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


Pierce—STUDIES IN AUDITORY 
AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION : 
Essays on Experimental Psychology. 
By A. H. Prerocg. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Richmond.— THE MIND OF A 
CHILD. By Ennis RICHMOND. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Romanes.—MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By GgorGE JOHN 
RoMANES. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Sully (Jamgs). 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its 
Forms, its Cause, its Development 
and its Value. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2vols. 8vo, 21s. 

OUTLIN OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 


vo, 9s. 
THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. _ 8vo, 


10s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘Studies of Child- 
hood’. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Sutherland.—THE ORIGIN AND 


GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, 
M.A. 2vols. 8vo, 28s 


an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWIW- 
BURNE, ALLA. With 28 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Thomas. — INTUITIVE SUGGES- | Zeller (Dr. Epwarp). 
TION. By J. W. THomas, Author off THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 


‘Spiritual Law in the Natural World,’ SCEPTICS, Translated by the Rev. 
ete. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 15s, 
.—THE VEIL OF ISIS: aSeries| OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 

Me ed on Idealism. By THOMAS E, GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
Wess, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 6d. by Sarah F. ALLEYNE and EVELYN 


ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Weber.—HISTORY OF PHILOSO-| PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
PHY. By ALFRED WEBER, Professor DEMY. Translated by SaraH F., 
in the University of Strasburg. Trans- ALLEYNE and ALFRED GooDWIN, B.A. 
lated by Frank THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo, 16s. Crown 8vo, 18s. 
: ‘ons. SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. 
BEE Oe BL nmowmtions.| 0. J. REICHEL, M.A. Cr. 80, 108, 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo,| ARISTOTLE AND T'HE EARLIER 
4s. 6d. PERIPATETICS. Translated by B. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown F. C. Costguuog, M.A., and J. H. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s, 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO-; MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS 
NOMY. BY Cc. S. Dgvas, M.A. AND NATURAL LAW). By JosgpeH 
s. 6d 


Crown 8vo, RicKaBY, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BeRNakD 

ee BIGRABY): Sy: BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s, 64. 
GENERAL METAPHYSICS. ByJoHN| pgyCHOLOGY. By MICcHARL MaHER, 

RiokaBy, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
LOGIC. By RiowarD F. Cuarkg, 8.J. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


History and Science of Language, etc. 


Davidson.—LEADING AND IM-) Max Miiller (F.)—continued. 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Ex-| BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
plained and Exemplified. By WinuiaM) THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 





Davison, M.A. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. | Crown 8vo, 5s. 
_ CHIPS ea = oe WORK- 
‘arr ey | A N E ND LAN- SHOP. Ol. ° AYS ON 
* GUAGES, By Fe W. Piunia: D.D., | eee AND LITERATURE. 
wn 8vo, 5s. 


Dean ! 6: 
me Ok Contermnye Cre SYOURt Sher RSGAVS" Wirstdetied. iisaye 


. F 
Graham.—ENGLISH SYNONYMs, = gt, census ee ee 


Classified and Explained : with Practical | 
Exercises. By G. F. GrawaM. Fep. Ree KD OGRE OF ENGLISH 
8vo, 6s. ORDS AND PHRASES.  Classitied 
' and Arranged so as to eee 
: Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
Max Miiller (F.). | rary Composition. By PETER Mark 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.' Roger, M.D.,F.R.S8. With full Index, 

2 vola. Crown 8vo, 10s, | Cr. 8vo, 9s. net. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashle Macleod (Henry Dounnina)—cunt. 


(W. J.). 
ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY THE THEORY OF CREDIT.  8vo. 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part' In 1 vol., 80s. net; or separately, 





1., 5s. Part II., 10s. 6d. Vol. I., 10s. net. Vol. Il., Part [., 
SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO-! — 10s. net. Vol. II., Part II., 10s. net. 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. | INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: a 
Study on the Coal and Iron Industries | Mill.—POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
of tart plies coe a oe ae ' JOHN STUART MILL. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. “4 
Bagehot.—ECONOMIC STUDIES. By|  Ppwar Saisie cada eaared 
ALTER BaGRHot. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | Library ton. vo VO, JUS. 


Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- | Mulhall. — INDUSTRIES AND 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By| WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mics. 
SaMUEL A. and HENRIETTA BaRNETT., akL G. MULHALL, F.S.S. ith $2 
Crown 8vo, 6s. i ms. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d 

Devas.—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL | 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Dsvas, M.A. |Symes.—POLITICAL ECONOMY: s 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Stonyhurst Philo-' Short Textbook of Political Economy. 
sophical Series.) ! With Problems for solution, Hints for 


Dewey.--FINANCIAL HISTORY OF, Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
THE UNITED STATES. By Davis: ee ee Socialism. By iE 
Rico Dewey. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ‘°YMBS, M. wn 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS | Toynbee.—LECTURES ON THE IN- 
IN WAGES. By F. W. Lawngncz,| DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and, 18Ta CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By 
Diagrams. 4to, 8s. 6d. ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

.— ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 

MEGONOMY. By T. E, CLirem Lrsuiz, | Webb (Storey snd Brarnice). 

Hon. LL.D., Dubl. 8vo, 10s. 6d. | Da Soe wen eat ee 

Macleod (HENRY DUNNING). a ee ap an lography: 
BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 5s. net. . __ Bvo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr.. INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
8vo, 3s. bu. in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 12s, net. 
BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s.| PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
Vol. II. = As. TRY. 8vo, 58 net. 


Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 


Annandale and_ Robinson. —, Clodd (EpwarbD)—continued. 
FASCICUL] MALAYENSES : Anthro-| A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION : being 


ological and Zoological Results of an | a Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
a pauion to Perak and the Siamese | Story of Creation’. With I)lustra- 
Malay States, 1901-2. Undertaken by | tions. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


NELSON ANNANDALE and HERBERT C. , kin 
Roprnson, With 17 Plates and 15 Illus- | non Wie Fe ee 
Pedic the ao I, 4to, lds, net. LL.D. : and PRIMAL LAW By Jodi. 
vebury. — THE ORIGIN. OF situs; ee - 
CIVILISATION, and the Byiniitive: poe sian Cle nen eunney 
Condition of Man. By the Right Hon. |! Packard._LAMARCK, THE FOUD- 
Loxp Avgnury. With 6 Plates and| DER OF EVOLUTION: his Life and 
620 Tilustrations, "8vo, 18s, | Work, with Translations of his Writ. 
lodd (Epwarp). ings on Organic Evolution. By ALPHEUS 
THE STORY OF CREATION: a Plain | S. PackaRD, M.D., LL.D. With 10 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il-' Portrait and other Illustrations. Large 
Justrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 67. | Crown 8vo, 9s. net, 
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Evolution, Anthropology, etc.—continued. 


Romanes (GEORGE JOHN). 
ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lioyp Mor- 
GAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN. 
ISM. Crown 8vo, 6s 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 


Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Part II. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 
TIons : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Part III. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 
TIONS: Isolation and Physiologica 
Selection. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Science of Religion, etc. 


Balfour.—THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF : being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theolo By the Right 
Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


Baring-Gould.—THE ORIGIN AND 
DEV PMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Barina- 
GOULD. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Campbell.—RELIGION IN GREEK 
LI TURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 15s. 


Davidson.—THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Bein e Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1898, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davipson, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 15s. 


James.—THE VARIETIES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: a Study in 
Human Nature. pelne the Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM 
JaMES, LL.D., etc. 8vo, 12s. net. 


Lang (ANDREW). | 
MAGIC AND RELIGION. 8vo, 10s. 6:2. | 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 

Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to 
Professor Max Miller. 8vo, 9s. | 





THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 
Byo, 5s. net, 


Leighton. — TYPICAL MODERN 
CONCEPTIONS OF GOD ; or, The 
Absolute of German Romantic Idealism 
and of English Evolutionary Agnos- 
ticism. B JOSEPH ALEXANDER 
LEIGHTON, Professor of Philosophy in 
Hobart College, U.S. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 


THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD (‘DAS 
PFERDEBURLA ’): Questions of the 
Day answered by F. Max MULLER. 
Translated by Oscak A. FECHTER, 
Mayor of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. 1V. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPITY. 8vo, 18s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION, as illustrated bythe Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures, de- 
livered at the Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey, in 1878. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCLENCE 
OF RELIGION: Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888, Cr, 8x88. 
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The Science of Religion, etc.—continued. 
Max Miller (The Right Hon. F.)—|Oakesmith.—THE RELIGION OF 


contin 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures, delivered before 
the University of Glasgow in 1891. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THEOSOPHY, or PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1892. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 
March, 1894. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LAST ESSAYS. Second Series— Essays 
on the Science of Religion. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


PLUTARCH: a Pagan Creed of 
Apostolic Times. An Essay. By Joux 
OAKESMITH, D. Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Wood-Martin (W. G.). 


TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS 
OF IRELAND: a Folklore Sketch. 
A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
Traditions. With 192 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

PAGAN JRELAND : an Archeological 

Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 

Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 

trations. 8vo, 15s. 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 
Abbott.—HELLENICA. A Collection | Cicero. — CICERO’S CORRESPOND- 


of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


fEschylus. — EUMENIDES' OF 
AESCHYLUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. DavIgs. 8vo, 7s. 


Aristophanes.—THEACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. TYRRBLL. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 


Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. METCALFE, B.D. 


GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses, With 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


he bell.—RELIGION IN GREEK | 
By the Rev. Lewis| Lucian.— 


RATURE. 


rainy M.A., LL.D., 


Emeritus 


Professor of Greek, University of I 


Andrews, 8vo, 15s. 


ENCE. By R. Y. Tyrrgwu. Vols. [., 
II., III., 8vo, each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. 
Vol. V. 14s. Vol. VI., 12s. Vol. VIL, 
Index, 79, 6d. 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XI., 1900; XII., 1901; 
XIII., 1902. 8vo, 6s. "6d. net 


Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut.-Colonel HENRY 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 5s. net. 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Done into English Verse. By WILLA 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


26 Illustrations. | Horace.—THE WORKS OF HORACE, 


rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
WILLIAM Coutts, M.A. Crown 8&vo., 
5s. net. 


Lang.—HOMER AND THE EPIC. 


By ANDREW LanG. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM 
LUCIAN. By Avuausta M. CaMPBELL 
Davipson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8yvo, 
5s. net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc.—continued. 
Ogilvie.—HORAE LATINAE: Studies | Virgil. 


in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
RoBERT OGILVIE, M.A., LL.D., H.M 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland. 
Edited by ALEXANDER Soutsr, M.A. 
With a Memoir by JOSEPH OGILVIB, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 128, 6d. net. 


Rich.—A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rios, B.A. With 2000 Wooxdcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 


erse. By ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo, 8s. 6d 


Theophrastus.—THECHARACTERS 
OF THEOPHRASTUS: a Translation, 
with Introduction. By CHARLES EK. 
BRNNETT and WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 
Professors in Cornell University. Fep. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Prose by JOHN 
CONINGTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ASNEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JOHN 
CONINGTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
ne W. J. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo, 

. net. 


THE XNEID OF VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JAMES 
RHOADES, 

Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. MaokalL, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 1émo, 5s. 


ell.— DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS | Wilkins.—THE GROWTH OF THE 


NTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL. 8vo, 6s. 


HOMERIC POEMS. By G. WILKINS. 
8vo, 6s. 


Poetry and the Drama. 
Arnold.—THE LIGHT OF THE|Cochrane.—COLLECTED VERSES. 


WORLD ; or, the Great Consummation. | 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Homan Hont. Crown 8vo, 
Se. net. 


Bell (Mrs. Hua). 


CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection | 
of Plays and Monologues for the ' 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. | 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW, 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 

and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
o, 8s. net. | 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in | 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- | 
male). Frou ‘Fairy Tale Plays and | 








Kestrel’s 
piece by H. J. Forp. 
Dabney.—THE MUSICAL BASIS OF 


J.P, 
Graves. — CLYTEMNESTRA: A 


By ALFRED CocHRANE, Author of ‘The 
Nest, and other Verses,’ 
‘ Leviore Plectro,’ etc. With a Frontis- 
Fcp. 8vo, 5s. net. 


VERSE: a Scientific Study of the 
Principles of Poetic Composition. By 
ABNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s.6d. net. 


TRAGEDY. By ARNOLD F. Graves. 
With a Preface by Ropert Y. ‘TYRRELL, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HITHER AND THITHER: Songs and 


Verses. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Days,’ etc. Fep. 8vo, ds. 


How to Act Them’. With Illustra- | Ingelow (JEAN). 


tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6d. 


Bird.—RONALD'S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By Grorcs Bir, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Fep. 
8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One 
Volume. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of JEAN 
INGELOW.  Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)—continued. 
Helmholtsz.—POPULAR LECTURES | Proctor (RicHarD A. )—continued. 


ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 


Hoffmann.—ALPINE FLORA: For 
Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. 
By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN. Translated 
by E. S. Barton (Mrs. A. GEPP). 
With 40 Plates containing 250 Coloured 
Figures from Water-Colour Sketches 
hy HERMANN FRIESE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Hudson (W. H.). 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. With 11 Plates 
and 36 Illustrations in the Text from 


Drawings by BRYAN Hook, ete. 8vo, 
10s. 6+/. net. 
BIRDS AND MAN. Large Crown 


8vo, 6s. net. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations iu the | 
Text, by A. D. 
10s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on : 
Structure and Classification by FuASk 
E. BEppaARD, F.LR.S. With 16 Plates , 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over ; 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown | 
8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


McCormick. 8vo, | 
| 


Millais.- -THE NATURAL HISTORY | 
OF THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEED.- | 
ING DUCKS. By Joun Gutne! 
MILLaIs, F.Z.S., etc. With 6 Photo-: 
gravures and 66 Plates (41 in Colours) | 
from Drawings by the Author, ARCHI- | 
BALD THORBURN, and from Photographs. 
Royal 4to, £6 6s. 


Proctor (RicHarp A.). 
LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6. 


°20OUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
TOR, GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. 
FostEr and BE. CLopp. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6. 


LEISURE READINGS. By R A. 
Proctor, E. CLopp, A. WILsoy, T. 
Foster and A. C. RaNyYaRpD. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*." For Mr. Proctur's other books sx 
pp. 16 and 35 and Messrs. Longmans & 
Co.'s Catalogue of Scientific Works, 


Stanley.—A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Sran.zey, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A De- 
scription of the Habitations ofAnimals. 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 


INSECTS AT HOME: A _ Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and = Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. svo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 


INSECTS ABROAD: A Popular <Ae- 
count of Foreign Insects, — their 
Structure, Habits and = Transforma- 
tions. With 600 Illustrations.  Svo. 
7s. net. 


OUT OF DOORS: a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Hlustrations. (Cr. 
&vo, 3s, 6d. 


PETLAND REVISITED. With 
Iustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 62. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes — without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations, Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Works of Reference. 
Gwilt.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF| Maunder (SAMURL)—continned. 


ARCHITECTURE. By Joserx GwILt, 
F.S.A. With 1700 Engravings. Revised 
(1888), with alterations and Considerable 
Additions by Wyatt PapwortH. §8vo, 
21s. net. 


Longmans’ GAZETTEER OF THE 

WwW Edited by Ggorug G, CHIs- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo, 18x. 
net ; cloth, 21s. half-morocco. 


Maunder (SamMcEL). 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
td Spat brought down to 1889. 
By Rev. James Woop. Fecp. 8vo, 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW. 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 


LIBRARY OF REFERENCE, § Fep. 
8vo, 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, F.R.S., and T. 
Moors, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fep. 
8vo, 12s. 


Roget.—THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
ORDS AND PHRASES.  Classitied 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER MARK Roost, 
M.D., F.R.S. cre throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author’s Son, JOHN Lewis Roget. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


Willich.—POPULAR TABLES - for 
giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, ete. By 
CHARLES M. WILLIcH, Exdlited by H. 
BENCK JONES. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6, 


Children’s Books. 


Adelborg. — CLEAN PETER AND) 
THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLBA. | 
By OTtinia ADBLBORG. Translated | 
from the Swedish by Mrs. GRanaM | 
WaLias. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, boards, 3s. 6, net. | 

| 

Alick's Adventures. By G. 
With 8 Jllustrations by JoHN HPASSALL. | 


R. | 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 


Brown.—THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. 
ABBIE FARWELL Brown. With 8! 
Illustrations by FANNY Y. Cory. Cr. | 


8vo, 4s. 6d. net. | 


By 


Buckland.—TWO LITTLE RUN. | 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louis Dssnoygrs. By JAMES 
BUCKLAND. With 110 Illustrations by 
Ceci, ALDIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Crake (Rev. A. D.). 


EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First 
Chronicle of ASscendune. Crown 8vo, 
silver top, 2s. net. 


ALFGAR TEE DANE; or, The Second 
Chronicle of Escendune. Crown 
8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third 
and last Chronicle of cEscendune, 
Crown 8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 


the Days of the Barons’ Wars. Cr. 
Svo, silver top, 2s. net. 
BRIAN FITZ-COUNT.  A_ Story of 


Wallingtord Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown Svo, silver Lop, 2s. nek. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY— continued. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma's Daugh- | 


3 vols. 10s. 6d. ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow: a Tale of the 
of Aragon. 3s. 6d. Great Trek. With S Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 
the Armada, and other Essays. 3s. 6¢. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Froude's (J. A.) English Seamen in the Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson's Will. 


s eee ane es om With 16 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
roude's e e or uUadies on rea ’ ’: 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. aa eres ae ig Lily. With 


Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England : . 
and her Colonies, With 9 Illustrations, 4ééard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus. 
3s. 6d. trations. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
8s. 6d. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 2 


Erasmus. 33s. 6¢. ' Thlustrations. 3s. 6d 
Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
Oy a, ae ahh ' World's Desire. With 27 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
s* ee NOR AS Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. ' and other Stories. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Ceasar:aSketch. 3s. 6d. 
z ‘ Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lee- 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- tures on Aeelere ehiacee P With 68 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


tury. 3s, 6c. 
aa? Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
rience Ane A.) Writings, Selections from. Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6¢. 


leig’ .G. R. Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 

S Wena? Wirpeeee . are Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Jéfferies'(R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Reigns of King George IV., King Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. 67. 
William IY., and Queen Victoria, Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
8 vols. 38s. 6c. each. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A Llistory of Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d... trations. 8s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With 20 IIustrations. 3s, 60. | With Frontispiece and Vignette by E 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel! Quaritch, V. B. 3s. 6d. 
Y.C.: a Tale of Country Life. With | Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
Frontispicce and Vignette. 3s. 62, With Portrait from the Bust in Salis 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29! bury Cathedral. Bs. Bel, 
Hlustratious. 3s. 6d. Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s icolone) 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes.| History of the Indian Mutiny © 
With 51 Tustrations. 3s. be : 1857-8. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. With | Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
Frontispiece and vigil an ane the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 


’ on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Black Heart and White | 2 Maps and 23 iusteations: 35. 6d. 


Heart. With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 61/. Knight's (E. F.) Whe Three Empires 

; n . F. re 6 m 

errigiiae ae R.) eegey Wife. With | Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 

. SOERHOURS> oat Ot, Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan. 
aggards (H. R.) Heart of the World.| Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra 
With 15 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. tions. 3s. 6d. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY—continued. 


(E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the|Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
a Coasting Voynge from Ham-| 3s, 6¢. 


h to Copenhagen in a Three- | p ’ : 
i Wilt Mpa libel Gee ee ee 


Ba. Gd. . Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Sctence for 
(J.) Life of Luther. With 62 Leisure Hours. 3s. 6d. 
sions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. | proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
.) Angling Sketches. With 20/ ours, A aa 
ions. 3s. 6d. _ | Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
-) Custom and Myth: Studies} nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 
+ Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. our Little Abode in Space and Time 
|.) Cock Lane and Common-| With the Intinities around us. 3s, 6d. 
3s. 64d. Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
.) The Book of Dreams and/ Ours. 3s. 6d. 
8s. 6. Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made — 
.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of | Smooth. 3s. Od. 
‘sof Joan of Arc. With 13 []-|Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
ms. 3s. 6d. Bclence. 3s. 6d. 
.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. Proctors (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
78. 





of Astronomy. 3s. 6c. 
Pp $ ° ° t Bt di ‘ 7 6. t, 
.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.) B.C. roctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6 


Ramble in British Columbia, | Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. 

aps and 75 J\lustrations. 38. 6d A. Proctor, EDWARD CLODD, ANDREW 
: th "| Winson, THoMas Foster and A. C, 

- Pee : Chevaller’ Ranyarp. With Illustrations. 88. 6d. 

'. lie d) Complete Works Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
2 Ava: : : seg | Ok. Bed. 

y* Edition, | With 12 Portraits. | smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
(Le : a) rasa sua’ Daves Cantbedialane: With Maps, Plans, ete. 

‘3 (Lo i : 3s. 6d, 

anaes ai ae ae re Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 

rations to the “bays. os. Of.) Binds, With 160 Illustrations. 388. 6d. 


(H. D.) Elaments of Banking. | geephen's (Sir L.) The Playground of 


Europe (The Alps), With 4 Illustrations. 
1’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry | = 3. &/, 


Kk. ds. Bd, Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
E. W.) and Lang's (A.) Parson! pr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
3s. 6d. Fables. 3s. 6c. 


; (Dean) History of the Romans Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 
he Empire. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 


‘’s (H. 8.) Flotsam: a Tule of | Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 


jan Mutiny. 3s. Ged. (Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
3.) System of Logic. 3s. bid. Trevelyan’s (Sir G. 0.) The Early History 


of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6c. 
Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House 

the Wolf: 1 Romance. 3s. 6d. 

F.) The First Crossing of | Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
a With 142 Hlustrations and With Illustrations, 3s. 64d. 

3s. 6d. Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend| With 60 Illustrations. 38s. 64d. 
jone Mountain. With 13 Hlus- | Wood's (Rey. J. G.) Out of Doora. Wit 

3s. 6d. 11 Illwatrations. %s. Gd. 


(Geo.) Country Pleasures: thie 
le of a year chiefly ina Garden. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Milner. — COUNTRY 
the Chronicle of a Year chietly in a 
Garden. By GEORGE MILNER. Crown 
Svu, 3s. 67, 


Morris. SIGNS OF CHANGE, Seven 
Lectures delivered: on various Oecasions, 
Ry Wintias Morris, Post Svo, 4s. ed. 


Parker and Unwin. THE ART OF 
BUILDING A HOME: a Collection of 
Lectures and [nustrations, By BARRY 
PvRKER and Raymonp Unwin. With 
HS Full-pare Plates.  Svo, 10s. 67. net. 


Pollock.—-JANE AUSTEN: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By WALTER 
HERRIES PoLbtock, Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 
Net. 


Poore :Gkon Fk Viviwy, WD.) 


ON RURAL HYGIENE, 
T2 lustrations, Crown Sve, 


ESSAYS 
Wit 
His, ti r. 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 


Pistratious, Crows: Svo, 36, 67, 


THE EARTIT IN RELATION To 
THE PEPSER VATION AND DES. 
TRECTION GF CON PAGIA : being 
tee Milroy de tures delivered at) the 
Hosea Coattece of Py sdeduns iu 7899, 
tole ler with other Papers on Sic ita: 

| Well 8 Tivstrations. Crown 


Sy a 
COnONTAL AND CAMP SANIT. 
ATION With 1 Winastrations, 


(ponet Nya Us. qret. 

Rossetti. \ SIADOW OF DANTE: 
Peedt at Rssav tewards studvine Ham- 
wee Wap grad dete Plo: ipage, 
By VWoanea Pe ose bse. Rossiter Crown 


Byer en, 

Seria Ludo. By oa Dpeerranre. 
Prost fta, a.) pet 
Bee OMEN CA aS eh ae ER 

be teat i ! J Pe 


Shaciwell. DRINK: TEMPERANCE 
AND LEGISLATION, By ARTIICR 
SHADWELL. MOAL MOP Crown Sve, 
oy. net, 


25,000/8/03. 


Stevens.—ON 


Whittall. 


PLEASURES: Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRIA 
16mo, 1s, 6&/. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS. Fep.  8v9, 
2s. Gd, net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIIS. 
16mo, 2s. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC. 
TER. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6¢. net. 


Southey.—THE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited by 
EDWARD DowDEN. §8vo, 14s. 


THE STOWAGE OF 
SHIPS AND THEIRCARGOES. With 
Information regarding Freights, Char 
ter-Parties, ete. By Ropgrt WITS 


STEVENS. 8vo, 2le, 

Thuillier. -THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LAND DEFENCE, AND THEIB 
APPLICATION TO THE CONDI- 


TIONS OF TO-DAY. By a H. 
F. THUIign, RE. With Maps aod 
Plans. Svol 12s. 7. net. 


Turner and Sutherland. — THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gruss 
TURNER and ALEXANDER SUTHERLASD. 
With Portraits and [Hustrations. Crown 
Svo, is, 


Warwick.—PRUGRESSIN WOMENS 


EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE: being the Report of Confer: 
ences and a Congress held in connect 
with the Edneational Section, Victorian 
Era Exhibition. Edited by the Cots- 
TESS OF WARWICK. Crown 8va, 6s. 


Weathers.—A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO GARDEN PLANTS. — By Jans 
WEATHERS, FL.RJH.S. With 159 Dis- 
vrams, vo, 21x. net. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT 
ON KINGCRAFT, from the Original 
Manuseript; with Reminiscences and 
Turkish Stories, By Sir J. WILLE 
WHITTALL, President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. §¥0, 
7s. O77, net. 
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